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A FEW OPINIONS 

Mm. Dr. H. P. Sastrl, "Bony. Memher, "Royal Asiatic Society. The Quarterly 
is becoming more and more useful, more and more learned. You deserve 
the thanks of the Indian public by focussing so many eminent writers in 

your Quarterly I am reading all Oriental Journals, and about India 

yours is the most informing. 

Prof. A. B. Keith writes in his Sisfory of San-skrit TAUrainre (Oxford, 1928), 
preface, xxriii,fn. — “Congratulations are due to the editor, Dr. Narendra 
Nath Law, of this most interesting Quarterly, in which there has already 
appeared much useful and suggestive work on a wide range of topics.*^ 

Prof. 8. K. Belvalkar of Poona. — I regret ver>' much that I delayed so long 
subscribing for your excellent (Quarterly; ft is a journal that few oriental 
students can afford to be without. 

Dr. M. Walleser.— I am quite astonished at the variety and quantity 

of information contained in it your I. Bt. Quarterly stands in 

the foremost rank of all Oriental Journals. 

Prof. E. W. Hopkins of Conn. — I am much pleased with its appearance 
and contents of so useful a periodical 

Prof. L. Finot. — read with an undecreasing interest your excellent Quarterly of 
which every number affords so much for learning and thinking. 

Prof. M. Winternitz. — It is full of highly interesting and important matter, and 

keeps up a high standard of scholarship It promises to become a great 

help to all students of Indian History. 

Prof. H. Jacobi. — I have perused your Quarterly with great interest I 

may have occasion to contribute to it now and then. 

Prof. J. Jolly of Germany — I entertain a very high opinion of the Quarterly. 

Prof. Jules Bloch. — It is very interesting indeed and various and important 
matters are discussed in it. 

Prof. Louis de La Valleo Poussin. — It is a great pleasure to read your 

excellent Quarterly. 

Dr. Otto Schrader. — Your very promising Indian Historical Quarterly looks like 
becoming so far as Indian subjects are concerned a most respectable rival 
of the JllAS, of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Dr. Otto Strauss. — I am very well pleased with your Journal and I hope it will 
be as interesting and successful as the bygone years. 

Prof. J. Przyluskl. — L’interet dcs articles publics dans votre revue ne m’a pas 
echappe. C’st une publication de premiere ordre, tres varieo est fort 
instructive. 

Dr. E. J. Thomas. — The Indian Historical Quarterly has always attracted me 
as being one of the most interesting Oriental Journals and I realise how 
much this depends on wise editorship. I think you are doing a great work 
in helping and stimulating oriental scholarship in India. 

Prof. Sylvain Levi. — Congratulate you on the truly ‘national’ work you are 
■‘doing for Mother India. Your Quarterly is the host evidence of the wonderful 
progress accomplished by Indian scholars in those last years, a progress tliat 1 
followed witli a sincere joy. 

THE CALCUTTA ORIENTAL PRESS 
9, Panchanan Gliose Lane^ Calc-c, *a 
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Pre-Oanonical Buddhism 

Even, a cursory examination of t.lie laws of eviJence suggests that 
it is most .iniproba.ble tiiut we .shall ever attain anj' accui'ate knowledge 
of the doctrines actually taught by the Buddha. In such ■matter.s we 
are compelled to argue from analogy, and it is of coursei notorious 
that, though we can fix the date of tlie founder of the Chri.stian 
religion witli far greater accuracy than we can that of the Buddha, 
there exists the utmost diverg-enco of opinion a.s to the meaning and 
purpose of his teaching. Or again, thongh we have exact historical 
inforn}a.tiou about Socrates, the account of his teaching given by 
Zenophon and Plato is very divergent, and there has prevailed, 
without any pro.sijeci of final settlement, a controversy as to' what 
Socrates actually taught. Plato himself left written record.s of consi- 
derable extent, and yet the eritici-sms which were obviously directed 
against him by Aristotle are such as to render it very difficult to 
explain how tliey came to be made. It is hardly possible to accuse 
Aristotle of mere misunderstanding of his great predecessor, and it is 
impossible to assume that he deliberately misrepresented him. In more 
modern time.a we are all familiar with the disputes which have arisen 
as to the interpretation of the philosophical works of Kant and Hegel. 

In these circumstances it seems practically imp.o.ssible to accept as 
coming from the Buddha himself any special set of the remarkably 
varying doctrines' which we find current later. It is true that it has 
been sugg'ested that in the Pali Canon we have a record actually formed 
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Tvithin perhaps a eentniy after the death of the Buddha. > A century 
of course is a vei-y long time, hut it is vei-y doubtful whether we can 
accept the evidence in favour of the view that the Nikayas are to he 
referred to a period about half way between the death of the Buddha 
and the accession of Asoka, as suggested by the late Pwfessor Ehys 
Davids. He admitted that the evidence was conclusive that the 
Nikayas were put together out of pi’e-existing material, and that none 
of them has any claim, to represent directly the views of the Buddha. 
But his opinion as to their date rests on wholly unsatn, factory 
evidence. He believed the tradition of the ooanmentators that the 
Kathavatthu was composed; by Tissa at the time of the Council alleged 
to have been held there in the eighteenth year- of Asoka’s reign.^ It 
is unfortunate that no in.-=cri;ption has yet been found to attest to the 
truth of this Council, and various explanations, none very convincing, 
have been adduced to prove that it ever existed. But apart from tins 
no one perhaps will nowadays believe that the Kamvatthm ia just what 
we should expect for a bonk composed in Asoka’s tim.o. It is extremely 
significant that a profound student and expert in the Pah literature, 
Mrs. Rhys Davids,” now .sees in the Pitaiias compilations of a later 
period, ranging from tlie reign of Asoka till the last century B.C., and 
she admits that there was an indefinite amount of editing. It is indeed 
clear that, whatever view we take of the date of the compilation of the 
Pitakas, we have not, and we cannot have, the slightest certainty as 
to the nature of the Buddha’s teaching. All that we can do is to 
indulge in the legitimate, if somewhat useless, exerci.se of conjecturing 
what part of the doctrines which pass later as Buddhist is most likely 
to have been bis own, having regard to the fact that there must have 
been .something striking in bis teaching to secure the success which he 
attained, and which made the Buddhists prosper while many other 
teachers, of whose existence the Buddhi.st texte give us assurance, 
passed completely away. It is not improhable that we may see his 
decisive service in his teaching of an attractive moral ideal within the 


1 Catr.hnthje TJisinry of India, I, 191 ff 

2 Of. Keith, Huddhist Philosophy, pp. 18, 19. 

3 Pathah Commemoration Volume, p. 58. 
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capacity of his heareri to iindei'staiid and carry into pi'actice. iWe 
have some idea of the doctrines of his contemporaries; tlie materialism 
oE Ajita Kesaikamhali, and the denial of the reality of human activity 
which marked the views, otherwise divergent, of Purana Kassapa, 
Pakudlia Kaccayana. and Makkhali Gosala were little callculatsd to 
attract a substantial following, and there seems to he truth in the 
tradition that the Buddha rejected the extreme asceticism whicli could, 
after all, have attractions only for a select few. We may believe, or 
at least wish to believe, that the Bialdha did. teach the doctrine which 
Mrs. Rhys Davids w'ould wi.sli to ascribe to him, of the possibilities 
of man’s becoming something- more and more. Unquestionably her 
method in her researches is sound. If there were trace, «i of such a 
doctrine in the texts of the Pali Canon which teach a much less 
attractive creed, we might well arg-ue that thu.s we were recovering- the 
truth. The difficulty so far is that, de.spite lUiUch ingen.uity, the 
evidence a.ssemhled is so far from convincing that it may he feaa-ed 
that the real teaching of the Buddha has escaped us for good. It is 
po.s5ible also that there were other elements in the Buddha's teaching. 
He may have asserted a claim to be more than a mere human teaohei', 
and have claimed for his teaching- higher authority than its inherent 
reasonableness.* We cannot on this point prove anything. All that 
we hear of his snper-noi-mal c-haiacter may be the figment of later 
tradition. 

Quite a different question pre.sentg itself, when we give up the 
unscientific attempt to ascribe any definite doctrine to the Buddha and 
confine ourselves to the perfectly legitimate question of the development 
of Buddhist doctrine, without concerning ourselves with the insoluble 
question how far it can he carried hack to the Buddiha. Can -we trace 
a definite development of doctrine? Was a. system of pluralism 
developed by the scheme of antithesis into a monism, and then did it 
pa..5S over into ideali.sm? Is there tmth in the doctrine found in the 
Tibetan sources of three successive Dharmacakrapravartanas? Are 
Pudgalanairatmya, Sunyavada, and Vijnanavmda three consecutive 

4. Keith, BiiddUisi Philosophy^ pp. 27 ff. 

5 Stclierbatsl^y, IHQ., X, 739-60. 
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stages of Biiddhist tlioiiglit,® or are they three distinct dpveloiJtnents 
of ideas current in unsystematic form in early Buddhist circles?” 

The systems which we have are relatively late in date, and they 
show very different appreciations of ideas which' were no doubt strongly 
held in early Buddhism. The anatmava/la is interjjreted in very different 
ways, and is treated as perfectly consistent with the holding of opinions 
which might well be deemed an atmavada. Thus tli© Sa-mmitiyas 
professed the doctrine of the impredicable •pudgala, and the Aiiatta- 
laMinnasutta indicates the possibility of .such an interpretation ,)f the 
aniitmian doctrine, making it a doctrine asserting the principle of 
skandJws, but not a skandhamMratdvadad That such views should he 
held indicates that the thinkers who adopted them were not very hostile 
to the idea of something’ which might be deemed some kind of soul. 
The Mahayana view, which recognises an originally undefiled, and 
radiant consciousness {(iclihiddhki jmildiusvaTat ekacittii) woulld of course 
decline to he held to admit an atuuivada, though the similarity of this 
citta to the dimmi of Brfdiuianic:al speculation is decidedly strong. 
The Yogacarins, aocoptiug the principle of individual store conscious- 
ness (alayavijhaim), declined to admit the charge of being persoualiste 
in doctrine. When we have all these views claiming to be compatible 
with the doctrine of andtsnan, it seems wholly impossible tO' ascribe 
to the Buddha the belief in an infinite number of separate evanescent 
entities in a state of beginning-less commotion hut gradually tending 
to quiescence, and to an ultimate absolute annihilation of all life. It 
would be justifiable to do so only (1) if we could prove a ■priori. Hint 
tiii.si view explains bow the other doctrines came into being asi logical 
developments thence, and (2) if we could establish that this was the 
sole doctrine current when the Nikayas were compiled. But in fact no 
such proof is possible. It is quite impossible to prove that the 
llahayaua dhkirviartairainnya is derived as a further step from the 
pudgaianairatmofa of the Hinayana. It may be argued” that Nagai'juna 
merely applied the Hinayana assertion of the unreality of the self to 

6 Scliayer, Archiv Oricnidhii^ VII, ISl-SS"; OLZ.j XXXVJII, 401-15. 

7 5fts. Rhys Davids, Snhya or Bmidhisi Ofujins^ pp. 126 

R‘ Masuda, Der indiridualhiiscJie Idealismus dcr YogdcCvra-Schule, pp. 20 ff. 
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tile tliingi of the outer world and thoughts also, but it is a fair 
rejoinder that to the Hinayana also both things and thou^^hts were 
unreal; the idea of a chariot is no more real than, the chariot itself. 
We have a distinct doctrine which does not grow out of the Hinayana. 

Moreover, we have abundant evidence that a veiy different doctrine 
was widely current when Buddhism arose, the conception of the 
Brahman, of the final reality as reality, thought and Idiss. 
Professor Jacohi" has called attention to tlie interest of those passages 
in wliich the elements are presentee! in an order leading from the more 
gross tO' the more refined. We find also that, in addition to those who 
believed in the orthodox five elements, earth, water, air, fire and ether, 
the Jains hnew of people who added the soul to the series, and we 
have ample evidence from Pali, Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese source' 
of the existence in Buddhist thought of a doctrine, the Saddhatusntra, 
whicli made personality consists of thos*® five elements and consciousness. 
The value of this evidence is great, precisely because the iseriesi will 
not fit into the traditional systems. Vasubaudhu has to seek to work 
it in bj' declaring that the Sutra merely enumerates the fundamental 
constituents of the iudlvidu.hl (iinmihuiattvaclnivi/d), so that it passes 
over the derived material constituents (hhautil,’arupa) and the derivative 
mental plueuomena (atitasi/ui). Moreover lie has to assert that uhjJa 
is riipadhdtnd° On the other hand, Buddhaghosal* holds that the 
sixfold division is to be equated to the sixteen -dlidtim, earth, air and 
fire being equal to the ‘plmtthnhhadhutv, water aad etber to the 
dhamruadlidtu, and consciousness to the saifarinnuiuidhdtii. This 
treatment of dhaiiidimdltatu is most unsatisfactoi’y, for Buddhaghosa 
himself explains the dhavimodliafv as comprising twenty element®, 
three anipino dhainnm^ 16 MildnimanrjJa iuclnding a.mong them water 
and ether, and the asnnkhata-, while the Dhamanmadigaiii includes as 
dhammadh&t'su nothing but the ariipino dhammd, which is the view of 
the Sarvastivadins also. It is plain that the series of six dhdtus as 
recorded is older than the .scholastics, and what is essential is that it 
points to a definite gradation in which consciousness emerges as one 

9 Dip. Entwickliingndcachicliic dev Gottesidpe Tjol dcti Indpi'U, pp. 12ff., 41. 

10 Ahhidkarmaltoki, I, 49 Jf. 11 Visuddhimagga, 'pp. 487 f. 
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of six essential elements, but more subtle tlian any other. Tliia is 
clearly an earlier view than the TheraTadin as regards not only 
consciousness but ether. The Thera.vada has advanced to the view that 
ether belongs to derived matter, while tlie Sa.rvast.ivridin.s la.ke it 
out of contingent reality into the sphere of one of their three 
asamskrtas. But the six dh&u list sug-gestis that we have a relic of 
a view which made consoiousne.ss the source whence the elements were 
derived, each less subtle tlian the preceding. 

There is, of course, other evidence in the Pali record.s of the 
existence of such a view of the primacy of oomsciousness. The orthodox 
doctrine repudiates the idea that citta sliould he taken by the unlearned 
a.si the soul, since it is in a state of constant arising and passing away 
in comparison with tlie relatively enduring character of the body made 
of the foiu- elements. But the Vis^ulclhdmiaffga (p. 554) reveals to us 
a very different aspect of consciousness as the relatively abiding 
element which transmigrates, passing from one existence info another 
just as a man swings himself across a ditch by using a rop^e tied to 
a tree, an idea which is certainly to be compared with' the Rrliad- 
dfanyaka simile of the process of reincarnation of the dlman to the 
passage of a caterpillar from one straw to another. We have further 
the Mahasanghika doctrine of a consciousness, originally pure, defiled 
by adyentitiona impuritiefs,*’ which is well known to Mahayana texts, 
and which, as has been shown, is equally known to the' Ni:ka.ya.s, where the 
Aiigiittam (i. 10) has pabhassanim idum cittam tavi ca kho dgantukehi 
upakilesehi upakilittluxm. Moreover, there are various canonical 
passages where we have explanations of Nirvana which echo the ideas 
of the Upanisads regarding the ultimate reallity. Eroui these passages 
we gain, as Mr. Kininra points out,’'* the conception of Nirvana as 
the eternal reallity of cosmic existence which cannot be expressed in 
positive terms, and must merely be indicated by negations. It is 
perfectly clear that in the early Buddhist circles the idea oP the ultimate 
reality, as something akin to the Brahmanical conception of the 


12 Mrs. Hhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology, pp. ,13 f. 

13 Masuda, Baiiy Indian Bvildhism, p, 30. 

14 Origin of Mahayana Buddhism, pp. 96 ff. 
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absolute, was in circulation. From these early speculations in BurlJliist 
schools we may see a natural deyelopiuent. direct to the absolute which 
is developed in the Mahayaua, and to the consciousness theory of the 
Vijhraiavada. These two ideas are not ultimately verj- deeply opposed; 
the latter emphasises the absolute as consciousness, the former contents 
itself with an absolute in relation to which it| considersi that all 
empirical things lack reality. The essential point is that it is quite 
unnecessary to attempt to show that the Maliayana and the Vijuana- 
vada develop from Pluralism. 

In the .same way it is easy to see that the doctrine of aniiyatd 
is not the whole doctrine of early Buddhism or one that we need trace 
to the Buddha himself on the score of its universal acceptance. The 
fact is that the Puli Abhidham,ma differs from the classiflcation of 
Vasubandhu in the Ahhidhannakosa in that it treats as 'I'upadluirmas 
the four sainskrtalaksanas, which the Saiwiistivadans assign to the 
group of the rupaciiiavipray-uJdasamskdras, and thus confines to fdpa 
the characteristics of origination, of maintenance, of growing old, and 
impermanence {riipasta U2>aca,yo, ru/passa mntati, rdpassa jmatd, 
rupassa aniccatd). There can be no doubt of the fairness of the 
deduction hence made by Professor Sebayer'" that in pre-caiioaiical 
Buddhism the elements of rdpa alone were considered impermanent. 
This view ig confirmed, by the fact that the Mahasahghika., ELivya- 
vabarika., Ijokotta.ra.vadin and Kauk.utika (Ku.kkutika) schools place in 
the category of eternal non-contingent elements the four realms 
belonging to the dnlpyadlidlu together with the two forms of extinction 
recognised by them. As opposed to 'riipadhditi, therefore, we have the 
dharmfidlidhu as the eternal snperaengual reality, which like the absolute 
of the TJpanisads’“ can be discerned by mind alone, while, from another 
aspect it is the absolute truth, which, beyond the knowledge of the 
average man, may yet be realised by the dliarwacuksns of the 
omniscient Buddha.” It seems that along these lines must be traced 
the origin of the use of dharmadhatu in the Maliayana to express the 
absolute. The same idea explains the Mahaj'aua doctrine of the 


15 Archiv Orientdl-nt^ 123. 

17 Geiger, Pali H/iaTC.-ma, p. 69. 


18 PAU., rV, 4. 19. 
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dJi'armfdiaya as one of the forms of the Buddha, the other, in the older 
version before the development of the TrJkaya doctrine of the 
Yogacarins, being the riipakdya, the unreal body with which he 
descended to earth as Sakyamuni. These two bodies correspond to the 
param^cirtha and the sarn/DfU form? of knowlege. In the Trikaya 
doctrine we have the dharmakaya corresponding to the purinispanna 
aspect of reality, the samhhogakdya corresponding to the pamtantra 
aspect, and the rupakaya to the parikalpiita. Here the further refine- 
ment of the Togacara over the Mahayana is clear. 

We have therefore clear evidence of a distinction between rupa 
and dliarma, but such a distinction is not given in th« scholasticism: 
of either Buddliaghosa or Vasubandhu, in which dliarma is the generic 
term for elements, while rupa is a category among ddiamim. But, as 
Professor Schayer*® points out, there is a trace of the old antithesis 
in the fact that in the enumeration of the twelve dyakanas and; the 
eighteen dlidtus the dhlas~mdyakuia and the dharmndhatu. contain only 
non-?'«pa elements : vedana, samjnd, samskdras,, avijnapti, and 
asarnskrtas in Vasubandhu’s version, while the Dhammalsangani omits 
the last two items. It is certainly legitimate here to .suppose that 
the distinction of dharma and rii-pa was originally clearly drawn. 

What that distinction was is less easy to say. Professor Schayer 
insists on the error of contrasting dharma .and rCipa as immaterial 
spiritual reality and material reality, on the ground that this version 
introduces intk> Indian thought a conception familiar since Descartes’ 
contrast between res ertensae and res coyitantes, hut foreign to India, 
a ‘European anomaly’, for the idea of a non-extensional being is neither 
universal nor necessary. From the Aranyakas to the Viinanavada and 
the Vedanta Indian philosophy has never conceived the soul, conscious- 
ness, psychical phenomena, otherwise than spatially. The true view 
is afforded by examination of the Buddhist doctrine of the throe spheres 
of the cosmos. The first two, the kumadhatu and the rupadhatu are 
closely connected, the former being merely a lower and less perfect 
form of the latter. But the Srupyadhatu is very different; it is com- 
posed of four ayatanas : akdsanantya, vijildnanantya, cikimcfinya., and 
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naivasamjndnasaimjnd, whose comm-on oliaraoteri stic is infinity; in 
contrast with the elements ot earth etc., the d.niprja elements are all- 
pervaciing and omnipresent. Hence in the rlrvpjia world there are no 
storeys one abore another; hence too the ili-upijadhdtu is without place 
(adesastha, asthand) that is without localisation in space, but not 
without extension. Spirituality and extension are not to he regarded 
as separated in Hindu thought. In the same way, we should not 
regard rvpa as material, because it covers in the Abhidhaninia lists 
things which cannot hy any means be brought under the western notion 
ol' matter. The Vaibhaslkas, though they have a simpler conception 
of riipa than the Pali Abhidhamma classification, yet include under it 
not only the sense-faculties but also the sense-data which from the 
western point of view belong rather to psychic than tO' physical 
phenomena. This ai’gument, it ni.u.st be pointed out, is not wholly 
convincing, for that sense-data should be regarded as physical rather 
than psychic seem.s perfectlj" natural from the Buddhist' standpoint and 
the Abhidhamma view that Jeayavinnatti etc., are rupa is an easy 
enough extension. It is. easy also to understand how rupa came to be 
used in rupakaya to denote that that is impermanent, whether we call 
it psychical or physical. But we certainly may admit that the Bud.dhis*t 
view of matter and spirit was not that of Descartes. Tet we need not 
reject the belief of Deussen that in the higher flights of the thought, of 
the Hpanisads those thinkers who negated, all possible predicates of the 
absolute were groping to express tbe idea that the absolute was not in 
space or time.*’ 

That early Buddhism recognised the impermanence of things, both 
physical and iisychical, comprehended within the term riipa is clear. 
But the idea of ])nrely momentary existence was obviously not the first 
view. The theory of the four general functions {samdnyalaksaii).a or 
samskrtaluksanai) which are manifestations of elements always present 
in every moment of the stream of life process, jdti^ sikiti^ jard, and 
anityata, held hy the Sarvastivadins is manifestly inconsistent with 
true momentary existence.^” It was left to the Santrantikas to drop 

19 Keith, ’Religion and TKilosophy of the Veda, II, 621, 522. 

20 Schayer, AnsgerrdhUe Kapitel dus dcr Frastmnapada, pp. 83 ff. 
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the element of endurance sthiti, and thus to evolve the doctrine of 
momentariness in its mature and least intelligible form. Here we have 
a clear example of the manner in which a sim.p'Ie fact, the imperman- 
ence of physical and psychical things, which presumably was insisted 
on in the first instance as a means of inviting the attention of the 
hearers to the importance of that which is permanent, is developed by 
scholasticism into a metaphysical theory of pronounced difficullty. 

In the same way we must expect to find that the (Iharmiif- of 
Buddhist speculation have arisen from some much less elaborate idea. 
In the developed scholasticism it is explained by svahliiavadJidranat, 
a thing which supports its own essence. They are ultimate entities 
which have their own characteristics as their essence, and therefore are 
quite different from phenomena, refen'ed to ultimate substrata.. They 
are not to be understood as things in themselves, whose attributes 
alone are revealed. Clearly to say tha.t a ctharmipi is a quality, not 
a substance, but the ’ negation of a substance is a misleading use of 
words. A quality implies in our speech some substance of which it is 
a quality, and the dharmm are themselves the substances while the 
substances are the qualities. They are essentially simply things, pui’e 
reality. The difficulties of this conception are obvious, and the various 
elforts of the schools to present lists of dharvias afford little satisfaction. 
We have the asarnskrta dkarmas which are traiBScendeiital, uncaused, 
undierived; the Theravadins are contented with one, Nirvana, the 
Sarvastivadins have three, the Yogacarins, six. Between them and the 
samskrta dllarmas there is a gulf fixed, which it is impossible logic- 
ally to cross. The samskrta. dharmas themselves present great diverg- 
ences of view. The earlier and later lists contain elements which are 
for us neither material nor mental, though the Theravadins classify them 
under rupaskandha , while the Sarvastivadins assign them to a group 
not connected with matter or mind. Thus homogeneity, decay, 
vita'lity and birth figure as distinct dharmas.^'- Bach dharma. is 
ultimate; the sense-organs are composed of atoms, but; every 
cakfurindriyaparamdnu is homogeneous, so that all together they cons- 


21 McGovern, Buddhist Philosophy, pp. 104 ff. 
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titute but oue factor. The dharma therefore is quite different from a 
composite thing Ii|be the human body, -srhich contains the four maha- 
bhtUas, and the sense-organ-atoms and the sense-object-atoms, for the 
doctrine treats sense-objects as material in the same measure as the 
sense-organs. The lists of tlharmas therefore come to be efforts, con- 
fused and unsatisfactory, to define ultimate entifie.s ivhich however are 
admitttedly very deep and mysterious. Nothing in reality, it seems, was 
gained in clearness of understanding by denying that dhurmas were 
substances; regarded aa qualities which were the only reality they 
remained wholly unintelligihle just as much as substances. 

The pureily arbitrary character of th® whole construction became 
aggravated when the doctrine of atoms was taken over, presumably from 
the Vai^esika school. The adaptation was late, for the early Sarvasti- 
vadin Abhidharma does not accept it, and it apiJears only in the 
Mdha.vihlid.sa and in works later than that. Evidently it gained popu- 
larity rapidly, for the Abliidharmahrdaya, translated into Chinese in 
the 3rd century, contains the theory in a developed form, and it 
is prominent in Vaisubandhu and accepted by the earlier Togacarins, 
though it was rejected by Diguaga as inconsistent with idealism. The 
SaiTastivaidins admit fourteen kinds of atoms, five for the sense-organs, 
five for the sense-objects, and four for the mdhilbliatas. But in a sense 
the mahahhuia atoms ai'e primaiy, for each of the atoms of the sense- 
organs and objects originates owing to atoms of the mahahhkltns and is 
sustained by them, each atom h'aving with it one atom of each of the 
viaJidbliutas. The atoms of the latter, however, are not permanent; 
like all else, they pass throngh the cycle of origination, continuance, 
decay, and destruction on which follows a like process. It is however 
only by grouping of tbe atoms that are formed the molecules of which 
the material universe consists.®^ All this speculation is without scienti- 
fic basis and is naturally unedifying, lead.ing merely to verbal ingenuity. 

What lies at the basis of these doctrines? If we are to accept the 
view of Professor Przylu.<iki=’ we are to .suppose that the first disciples of' 
Sakyamuni had little taste for pure speculation. The existence of the 

22 McGovera, Buddhist Fhilosophyf pp. 125 fF. 

23 Journal of Theological Studies^ XXXV ^ 346 S. 
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Questions of Milinda suggest,? that the spirit of the sons of the Sakyas 
was. sharpened by contact with Greek rhetoricians. But tli'© Buddhist 
philosophy was essentially original. They seem to have started from 
a system analogous to Pythagorean arithmology. At first they believed 
in the reality of numbers, a belief which led them, to deny all substances. 
Everything is in an incessant flux ; only the number of elements is cons- 
tant. In this way appearances go on existing; in this way the illusion 
of a. personal! ego endures. There is no essential difference between 
spirit and matter. The mind and the objects of the senses are formed 
of elements joined by the law of numbers, a fixed number of which is 
necessary to form, a material of a psychic molecule. A group of these 
aggregates gives the illusion of an ego and of a sensible thing; but 
nothing is pemanent. All the component parts are dissolved and re- 
composed again incessantly. There, is neither an immortal soul, nor a 
personality, nor a mind. The very Buddhas are not excepted ; their 
being is illusive, temporal, and nnreal. 

The sketch of Buddhist views is most interesting, hut the promi- 
nence given to the idea of number seems not to b© borne out by our 
texts. No doubt there are various indications of the importance 
attaelied to numbers, and the numerical enumerations of the Pali text.s 
attest ■ the fascination, numbers exerted on early thought. But 
that the philosophy waa really ba.sed on anything like the Pythagorean 
arithmology must remain a speoula.tion which, on the wihole, .seems to 
have little to commend it. 

Another view^'* prosents itself in the claim, that the dhnrmas are 
infia-atomic dynamic unities of forces or elements whose interdepend- 
ence according to causal laws constitutes the illusive objects of our 
phenomenal life. It is suggested that we may seek for their proto- 
types in the Samkhya sy.stem, which before Buddhism held the idea of 
anatvmn. It is true that the Hindus regard Sarnkhya and Buddhism as 
sharply contrasted. But this i? because in the Samikhya.all is eternal, 
since it represents the permutations of uaichanging, matter ; though the 
manifestations are constantly changing {nityaparinamin) , they remain 
one in their material cause {Mrandimfhdydm.). In Biuldhi.sm, on the 
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other hand, there is no eternal matter, but momentary dharmag appear- 
ing in functional interdependence (praWjfasamutpSda). The antithesis 
i= explained, because here as alvrays the history of pihilosophy evolves 
by contrasts. Every new departure starts in opposition to reigning 
ideas, but it creates' the new on the basis of the old. The Buddhist 
produoe.s the new doctrine of pratltyasamutpada, which negatives the 
parinama-vada of the Samkhya, but it builds up tbe doctrine of 
dhnrituis on tbe basis of the Saiukhya gunas. The aim of the guna- 
tlieory, whatever its origin, is to bridge the gulf between mind and 
matter. A physical phenomenon and a mental one are equally composed 
out of minute-st infra-atomic quanta of three different stufl’s or forces, the 
Intelligence (or nervous stuff), Energy-stuff and Inertia-stuff. The first 
is predominant in a. mental phenomenon, the last in a material one. 
Energy is being constantly liberated and absorbed ; there is therefore 
no stability, all is instantaneous. But, though being momentary flashes 
of in,stanfaneou.9 infra-aloniic quanta charged with ■some energy, the 
yunjJi- and the phenomena composed of them are said to he ubiquitous 
and eternal (vihJiu, nityu)^ for they are eternal in their causal or poten- 
tial condition as absorbed, in an eternal primordial ni.atter. When in 
tills early period of Indian philosophy the punn-theoi-y was being philo- 
sophically founded, it is more than probable that the atomic structure 
of matter was being discussed. It is probable that at that early period 
there was a division of oiiinion. The Jain and some pre-Vaisesika 
system joined the materialists, and began to assume indivisible .atoms, 
whereas the Samkhya s and. some pre-Buddhis.tic philosophers decided, for 
infinite divi.sibility. Although later on the Buddhist® assume the exis- 
tence of atoms, they deny their indivisibility. Their atoms, therefore, 
are not atoms at all, they are clharma.f, qimlitiea without any stuff. The 
character of the atoms follows from the nature of the malidhlnitas, 
which, though called earth, water, fire, and air, are really the four 
forces of repulsion, attraction, heat, and motion. The Buddhists indeed 
defined matter as merely the phenomenon of resistance. All realisable 
ideas, the Hinayana and Sai'vastivadins at this early date held, were 
either concrete da.ta of sense (bShyuyat^Tin) or concrete data of invalid 
consciousness (abhyantarayat^ina). Both categories, the outward and 
the inward data, were called dha.rm-as, non-substances, absolute 
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qualities. This designation aimed at bridging over tlie gnlf between 
matter and mind, not by assuming an equal composition, but by assum- 
ing their parallelism, their equal status. This psycho-physical parallle- 
lism wa,s natural, because accorddiig to the Buddhist theory of causality 
there is a. general parallelism between all elements of existence. 

The theorj- that the dharmas are bon’owed from, the fftinas does not 
appear to reist on anything more solid than, this general comparison, 
which .seems sadly lacking in cogency. The assertions regarding the 
nature of the Sainjkhya. guitas seem to lack any foundation whatever as 
regards any possible early form of Samkhya, and only an early Sarnkhya 
is in point. The name.s of the gimai are sufSoient, warning that they 
do not represent in their early stage anything of the kind stated, and 
the hypo, thesis that their purpose is to bridge the gulf betlv/een matter 
and mind seems to he wholly without found,ation. To reconstruct 
Sanikhya in a form which the early Sanikhya texts vdiolly ignore““ and 
to claim that as the source of Buddhiam is uott a very convincing argu- 
ment. The point 'regarding atoms is an interesting note of the ne,w 
methods of argumentation. We a.re told that it 1,3 more than, probable 
that the atomic structure of matter must have been discussed at 
the period when the puna-theory was being philosophically fou.aded. 
But Professor Jacobi, whose evidence as a, convinced, adherent of the 
influence of Sanikhya on Buddhism, is above suspicion of bia,s, was 
convinced that the Samkhya was not atomistic in its early days, and 
calls attention to the silence of the Pali Suttas and the denial of atomiism 
by the Yedanta, the Mahayanists and. the Samkhya. This denial, it is 
said, is aimed at the eternal atoms of the Vaisesil?a and does not refer 
to those systems which have a dynamic or semi-dynamic theory of 
matter. The tanmdtfas are evidently also gome kind of atoms, 
or infra-atoms. Neither of these assertions is supported by any evidence 
whatever. Atomism, is a perfectly definite oonoeptiou. which is quite 
different from the Umandtraj-.. The effort to find in the gunas a real 
predecessor of the dhamms .seems to be wholly unsound, except in the 

25 Cf. Keith, HeligiO'n and Vhdoso'pliy of the Veda, 11, 548. 

26 Cf. Keith, Silmlchya System (2nci ed.), pp. 23 ff. ; Buddhist Philosophijj 
pp. 140 fF. 
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generic sense that every earlier philoyophical idea has some effect in 
moulding th© concepts of later philosophy. 

The concept of dharma, it has been justly remarked/' hem’s obvious 
traces of reduction from something more concrete; it is not without 
anthropomorphic traits such as those which affect the structure of the 
picture of the dt/man itself. It has symptoms of an. individual being 
whose concrete character has as far as possible been reduced. But, like 
mere man, dharma has origination, duration, death, and in serving the 
function of conditioning other dharmas it performs its business 
(kuriti-a). The idea of dharmas as purely separate beings is quite 
irreconcilable with their conditioned character and with the fact that they 
serve to condition other dharmas. The fact that any dharma conditions 
another is a direct negation of separation; conditioning is manifestly 
impossible save in a structure. It is impossible to form any intelligible 
conception of the dharmas, as in his own way Tasubandhu admitted. 
It seems probable enough that those authorities are right who hold that 
the Buddhists did not distinguish physical and psychical. The 
dharmps may in their ultimate origin have traits of soulg, deprived of 
all concrete character; any real assurance'® as to their character seems 
impossible, and their philosophical importance is historical only. 

The view that the satkdryavada belonga to the early Samkhya has 
recently been assailed." The idea of causality in the Sainkhya is 
asserted to have developed in a different manner. The oldest idea of cause 
is that of the hidden being, prakrti, and the oldest theory of a dynamic 
is the conception of a change in a lasting substance, vikdra, seen in the 
conception of tattvavikara, the twenty five principles. The friTther 
development of this tlieory lay not in the S^khya school itself but iu a 
philosophical debate which has its roots in the Rgveda. itself. While 
in the beginning it turned on the being or non-being of the cause, it 

27 Liebenthal, SatkCirya in dcr Varsfcllunij seiner Iniddhistis-'lien deifiier, 
p. 11. 

28 C£. Geiger, Pali Dhamma, pp. 8, 9 with Schayer, Archiv Orientdlnt, 
VII, 129-130. 

29 Liebenthal, Saikdrya, pp. 150, 161, and 42 S. Thera are difficulties hut 
the view deserves consideration. 
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appears that Varaaganya provided an answer to the question of the mode 
of being of the product. His opponents were Hinayana Buddhists. Since 
the formulation of Samkhya doctrines in the NdaycMiasyn agrees with 
Varsaganya’s opinions, it is to be conjectured that Var.sagauya countodi at 
that period as the typical Samkhya teacher. A new development of the 
discussion of origins is found in the Salistainbu.sut.ra and in Niigiirjima. 
Here the issue is the likeness or unlikeness of the ijrodnct with its 
source. The Sarniihya is credited with the belief in the origin of like 
from like. This points to the source of the satMrya doctrine, which 
perhaps is first formulated in the SarnkliyaJcauuuudi, and which asserts 
that the product esists in substance (svahhavatah), though unseen 
(saktitah) in the source. The parinamia-vad-a, it is suggested, was not 
originally part of the Samkhya doctrine. Apart from, the tativapari- 
nama, it plays in the Samkhyakaumudi only a minor role in the ywia- 
poTiTidmcL and the gwnapariT^Tttavi^&sa, It is clear that if this view 
is correct, and satkdvya was not a doctrine of the older Sarnkhya., it is 
impossible to accept as correct the doctrine that the Sarva-stivadins 
adopted their doctrine from the original Samkhya, and the suggestion 
that the doctrine of momentary universal change originated in the 
Sainkhya system loses any little possibility it had. 

It remains to add that the attribution®" to early Buddhism of an 
estraordinarily important classification of mental phenomena in four 
groups ; feeling, idteas, will, and pure sensation, is misleading. The first 
obvious criticism is that those four groups are plaood side by side with 
rupa, instead of being opposed as one whole group with four subdivi- 
sions to rupa; if they had been clearly felt as mental as distinguished 
from physical, such a distinction would necessarily have been made, 
for it is far more fundamental than the distinctions between the four 
other categories. Secondly, to hold that the early Buddhists distin- 
guished in the modern style between feeling, ideas, will, and pure 
sensation is to read int© what is said modern conceptions, just as the 
gunas and the d-Kfimms are reinterpreted in terms of modern scientific 
conceptions, which were not and could not he present, to the minds of 
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those 'trho used, them,, Vedana doubtless is feeling, but Iiotv little its 
character Tvas clearly understood is shoivn by the doctrine of neutral 
feeling which, it is said, has knowledge as jileasant, iioi knowing as 
painful.” Sanaa again includes in the Pali testis cognitive assiuiila- 
tion on occasion of .sense and cognitive assimilation by way of naming, 
or awareness with recognition, expressed in naming. In the view of the 
Sarvastivadins and the Yogaoarins, on the other hand, the conceptual 
aspect is more marked. SanMilra is not merely volitional cognition 
(cetaniT) but include.s 51 other factors which are rather co-efficients in 
any conscious state than pre-eminently active or constructive funotion- 
ings.''^ The na.ture of Yasubandhu'’.s interest in pure psychology can 
be judged from his rejection of the effort seen in the Samynl-tagamn to 
restrict the category to volitional aspects. The other factors nm.sr 
not he excluded, hecau.se, if this wei’e done, the cnitanlas and the citta- 
■npTayulta. dlmrmas would not fall under any of the alandhan, and 
would be independent of suffering and the cause of suffering, andi hence 
could not be cut off and could not be known. Complete analysis alone 
allow.s of suffering being brought to an end; hence the other factors 
must be included in the skandlui d’ Viiiiiaina again is defined early as 
that which is aware of difference of sensations a.g., tastes, tliu.s ar cord- 
ing precisely with sanna which in the same text figures ns discriminat- 
ing colours. In the Majjhivm NiliCiya. we find viniiana as consciousness 
of what, is plea.sant, painful and neither ; vedana figures in the same 
functioning and saHtlil with colour sensation.s, and the dialogue 
declines to assert any essential difference between the three, despite 
the fact that they figure as distinct llmndlirts. More generally, viniiana 
appears as awarene.s,s, and a friendly critic admits that it i.s vei-y diffi- 
cult to understand how the generic term wa,s left to stand as on a 
footing of equality with the preeed,ing three AandiuLsd* The .sugges- 
tion is made that we may explain this lack of proper classification by 
the absence of a Buddhist logic of division, and by the intensely prac- 


31 Majjhijrxz Nihuyaj I, 303. 

32 Mrs. Ehys Davids, liuddhisi Psychology, jip. Cl, 52. 

33 McGovern, BadJhht Philosophy, p. 87. 
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lical aim of the psychology to negate the clanger of the helief in a 
substantial consciousness. Later Biulclhisin recognised the illogical 
form of the division, and accepted vijndna as consciousness and, ranked 
the other three as caitmilca, mental .properties, bound up) -witli vijiulna 
or citta. The mere order of the sJunulhiis shovics liow unscientific early 
Buddhsim was; Buddhaghosa and NTigariuna. had to explain vijruinu 
immediately after Tupa to make any intelligible sebenie, and a glance 
at. the quaint reasons given in the Ahhnl]iarvmko.W'' for the traditional 
order dispels any belief in real anticipation of Bertrand llussell or 
Bergson, whatever be the value of their systems. The p Ipable fact 
if that Buddhism was essentially a murga, and purely scientific 
psychology is not to be expected therein nor is it to be found. Ws 
may use modem philosophy to illustrate ideas which we think we 
should find in the Buddhi.st texts, hut it must he remembered that 
modern views are the product of definitely modern sci.entific advances, 
and, while they can be superimposed on Buddhist doctiines, they do 
not expre.ss what the Buddhi.sts thought. It does no harm no doubt to 
rtiuterprret Buddhism in, modern guise, but it should he recognised 
that historically this is not what Buddliisis held. 

Nor can it be said that (lie new interpretation makes the Buddhist 
siandpoint any clearer. It may be difficult to understand the Buddhist 
doctrine of the woilcl, hut it is not fair to ascribe to the Buddha the 
concept of evanescent entities in heginningless commotion, steering 
to quie.teence and annihilation, because that may be a modern inter- 
pretation of the universe. The early Buddhist doeti'ine of the chai.u 
of causality’® need not be ascribed to the Buddha, but it certainly was 
early current, and it has no relation whatever to the pbilosophical 
doctrine .suggested as his. What is essential is that it reveals a,mong 
the early Buddhists thoug'hts of a type completely different from the 
theory now ascribed to the Buddha, but thoughts which, unlike i,hnt 
theory, are easily intelligible in their relation to Indian thought both 
before and after. Nothing is more unhistorical than to read the minds 

33 McGovern, ov. cit., pp. 93, 94. 

36 McGovern, op. rtt., pp. 160 ff., La Vallee Poussin, Tlu'orte des douze 
causes (1913); Keith, Buddhist Philosophy , pp. 97 ff. 
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of early Indian thinkers as if tliey were products of the twentieth 
century. 

In the casei of the ijunas it is well to remember the actual facts 
as attested by the actual philosophical literature, and to compare it 
with the diesoiiption giyen of them aa “infra-atomic quanta of three 
different energies whose interplay produces the phenomenal world, both 
physical and mental.””’ The facts, of course, with regard to the gutias 
are summed up with his usual accuracy by Professor S. N. Dasgupta iu 
his Hiftory of Indian Philosoidiyf^ “an important change in the 
Sainkhya. doctrine seems to have been introduced by Vijnana Bhiksu 
(IGth century A.D.) by his ti'eatment of gunas as types of reals. I 
have myself accepted this interpretation of Samkhya a-s the most 
rational and philosophical one, and have therefore followed it in giving 
a connected system of the accepted Kapila and the Patanjala school 
of vSamkhjm. But it must he pioiutecl out that originally the notion of 
gunat was applied to different tyjies of good and had mental states, 
and then they were supposed in some mysterious way by mutual 
increase and decrease to form the objective world on the one hand and 
the totality of human psychosis on the other.” This is undoubtedly 
a perfectly fair account of the original nature of the gunas, and it 
completely destroys the attempt to maike them into infi'a-atomie cjuanta 
of energies. 

Between the Samkhya and Buddhism there are many es.sential 
distinctions. Dr. Nalinahsha Dutt”” has justly pointed out that the 
result of attaching too much importance to the influence of Sainkhya 
on Buddhism has been the misinterpretation of Nirvana a.s an eternal 
state of death, a 'lifeless reality corresponding to the undifferentiated 
matter (jjrahrti) of Samkhya. Nirvana then is the same as the five 
shandkas in their original undifferentiated state. Dr. Dutt jushly 
points out that this is unsupported by the canonical as well as the 
non-canonical texts. Both the Tlieravadans and the Sarvastivadins 
are emphatic iu their statement that a being once constituted out of 


37 IHQ., X, 749. 

39 A'Spects of Mah&yana Bwddhisnif pp. 163, 164. 


38 i. 221, 222. 
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the seventy-two elements or five kliancJlias passes through innumerable 
existences until, by tlie removal of Aviclya, he entiers into the 
Asamskrtadliatu or Nirvana, which is an element existing' by itself. 
But in the Sainkhya the enianciija.t'ion of any being' consists iir the 
reali-sation of the fact that Purusa and Prahrti remain apart, and not 
by his passing' from the constituted to the uiiconstituted state. In 
Sainkhya the einancipated beiirg is one of the innumerable Purusas 
while in Buddhism he is after death indistinguishable from Nirvaiia. 
'J'lie agreement betw-een Saiiikhya and early Buddhism lies in the fact 
that the undifferentiated maitei- of Sain'khya corresponds in its 
dift'erentiated form to the five Idiaiulhos and not to Nirvana as 
inferred by Prof. Stclierbatsky. If an analogue for Nirvana he 
.sought for in Saiukhya, rve m'ay say that it could liave been found in 
Pnrmsa if the innumerable Purusas were one Asamskrtadhatu. 

A. BEKimjDALE KkI'I'II 



Eeligious Policy of Shah Jahan 

With the accession of Shah Jahan, the Mujfhal empire entered upon 
a new phase. If Akbar was liberal in his religious view's and Jahangir 
indifferent to nicer questions of religion and theolog-j-j Shah Jahan was 
an orthodox Muslim. Born of a Rajput mother to a father whc.ie 
mother was also a Rajput princess, Shah Jahan does not seem to have 
been much influencetl by these factors. Born in 1592 he was thirty-six 
at the time of his accession and thus old enough to chalk out a policy 
for himself. He was a favoiu-ite of his grandfather, Akbar, and his 
early education was no doubt carried on under liberal teachers of 
Sufist leanings.* But Akbar died while Shah Jahan was only twelve. 
We have to remember further that though he wass his grandfather’s 
favourite, there did not seenr to be much chance of his occupying the 
Mughal throne during his grandfather’s life time. Haturally he must 
have been educated as an ordinary Mughal prince rather than a frrture 
emperor. But towards the end of Akhar’s reign, intrigues on behalf 
of Khuerau increased the status of Khurram, and we find him appointed 
as the president of the council of regency tomed by Jahangir 
when he left the capital in pursuit of his rebel son in April, 
1606. This was followed by a more formal recognitions of his new 
position in 1607. Brom^ tlieu till his rebellion in 1622, Sbab 
Jahan remained basking: in h'is father’s favour as a likely 
successor. The years that followed did not bring; the futher and the 
son much together. Shah Jahan did not, however, raise the standard 
of ‘Islam in danger’ against his father, and when he succeeded him 
in 1627, lie had nO' religious coniiuitnients. There is one significant fact, 
however, to be noticed in Shah Jahan’s early career, i.o. he, unlike 
his father and giundfather, married no Hindu princess, and thus that 
softening influence wa,s lacking in his harem. 

On his accession the court ceremonies attracted his attention fir's! . 
The mode of salutation in the court by Sijda bad been common, 
though not compulsory, under Akbar ; under Jahangir the religious 


1 Salih, I, 30-32. 
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oflicers, -the Qazis, the Mir Aclals and the Sadras were exempted from 
paying respects to the emperor in. that fashion. Shah Jahan Carried 
the inotlification still further. Sijda was aholishted fortliwith a,s it 
involved prostration which, according to the Islamic traditionts, is due to 
God alone. “ But this did not produce any change in the court 
etiquette. The Zaminbos form of salutation that was still allowed was iio 
better. Shah Jalian’s orthodoxy at last resulted in aholisliing hotli these 
humiliating forms of salutation in 1040 A.H. ( = 1036-37 A.D.)'’ and in 
their place ‘chahar tasliur’ was made current. This involved Irowing 
and toirching' one’s forehead, eyes, and a.rm.s. Even thi,s wa.s ag’aiii.st 
the Muslim usage. Tliere seems to have ensued a conflict between 
imperial grandeur an.d orthodoxy. The former won, but to the lalter 
a point was conceded. The court ceremony of -sulrdation remained, viz., 
tliat of ‘chahar ta.dim’, hut an exemption was made in favour of the 
theolog'ian.s of variou.s degrees. They were excused even ‘chahar tasliru’ 
and were to salute the emperor by using the conimoii Mirslim formula 
of ‘wisliing peace’. ^ It is probable however that the unorthodox 
practice of raising- liujuls in aalutation was not discontinued even in 
their case. The ‘chahar taslim’ however soon a.s.sumed, a shape when 
it was difficult to disting-ui.sh it from Sijda. Manucci thus describes 
it in liisi Muyhal India, vol. I, pp. 8Y-8S, “I arose, stood quite 
erect, and bending- my body very low until my head -urns quite close 
to the ground, I idaced my right hand with its hack to the ground, 
then raising it, put it on my head, and stood up straight. This 
ceremonial I repeated three liui.es. A.s Manucci him'self note-a ou 
pag-e 88, this had to he done four times. Aurangzeh proluhited the 
prevalent, custom of saluting by raising hand.s early in 1670 {Mnnair- 
i-Alamgir, pp. 75, 81). 

Shah Jahan was however anxious to give Ills coiu'ti Muslim 
airs. All the Muslim festivals were regularly celebrated with 
imperial! grandeur. Rs. 70,000 a year were set apart for distribu- 
tion in charities, Rs. 30,000 were given away during the month of 


2 Lahauri, I, i, 110. 

3 Khafi Klian, I, 540; Lahauri, I, i, 112. 

4 Lahauri, I, i, 111; V, i, 222, 223. 
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Rawazaii , 10,000 Trere fli.stributed cliiring the iiinnths of M^ih'aTraTn.^ 

Ra^j-ah, Slia ban aii<l Rabi-ul-Awal.'* These festivals were court 
festivals, Hinclns and Mn.slims alike attended tbeni^ inade presents to 
the emperor who, in his tium, n^ave gifts to the Amirs. The Ids and 
^hah-i-BaraU were occasions of great rejoicings. Raja Jaswant Singh 
and Raja dai Singh were both given an elephant eacdi on the occasion 
of the Id in the 12th year.® Rupees five lacs were set apart for being 
sent to Mecca in instalments. Occasionally a royal Mir-i-Haj was 
appointed to take these ofierings and .serve as the leader of the pilgrims 
going to Mecca/ "When Sayyid Jalal Q-ujrati was appointed the 
Sadras-sadur in 1G42, he was raised to the ranlk of a. Mansibdar of 4000. 
He soon, however, became a commander of GOOD.” This naturally 
increased tlie influence of the theologians at court. Never before had 
such a high comuxiud been combined with tins saciedotai office. It 
is not surprising, therefore, to find that annalists and poets sing ci‘ 
Shah Jahau’s pietj' and love of Islam. 

Otherwise as well, Shah dahan acted as tho champion of the true 
faith, the Sunui variety of Islam. "When he despatched a mis-sion to 
Quiab-ul-Mul'k of Golkonda iu 1045 A. 11. ( = lG35-3(i A.D.) he definitely 
proclaimed himself ordained by God not only as the leader of the 
Sunnis but as the destroyer of all those wlio did not conform to his 
ideas of Islam.'’ Hard pressed by the Mughal armies, Qutab-ul-MuiIk 
bad to proclaim himself a Sunni, and ordain Sunni rites in his state, 
before lie was able to obtain respite from tlie imperial forces.^® In 
1039 A.H. ( = l()29-30 A.D.) lie suppies.'ed what he considered heretical 
practices amo.ng the Afghans.^' The Mn'i'liin creed vroi^ sitamped on 
the coins — as dahangir had done — for some time (Rhafi Khan, I, 397). 

In ceidain other matters Slrali dahan continued the old practices. 
He sat daily in the salutation balcony, even though to his more 
orthodox son and successor Auraiigzeb it smacked of worship of man. 
In order to make it more comfortable fox bis subjects to see bim. there, 


o Laliauri, II, 114; I, i, 196, 200. 204, 252, 530. 

6 Lahauri, 11, 144. 7 Lahaari, I. i, 306, 307. 

8 Laiauri, II, 718. 9 Khafi Khan, I, 518. 

10 IhicL, I, 533. 11 Ihid., 1, 423, 424. 
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he oausecl roofs to be set. up in tlie court-yards below the salutation 
balconie.? in Agra., Delhi and Lahore.’® He continued the c.ustoninry 
annual ceremony of Dan. weighing hini.aelf again.st different 

commodities and giving them away. He kept astrologers at court. 
He was a patron of painting, even of jmrtrait painting, and many great 
paintings of his court have come down to us. But. he disooniiinued 
the practice of allowing favoured nobles the honour of wearing liie 
imperial 'likeness in their turban even though Austin of Bordeaux 
a.ssures us that, it had no religious signifit^ance and merely indicated 
particular royal favour.'" He is said to have discontinued the use of 
the Ilahi calendar’^ but many documents of his reign are in existence 
healing the Ilahi date.'-' The Amal-i-Salili. alm.ost alwa,ys gives both 
the Ilahi and the Hijri dates. The Badshah-iuinul of Ija.ha.uri freciusnt- 
ly uses the Ilahi calendar. The custom of wergiiiug the emperor 
twice according to the lunar and solar recboning involved the use of 
the Ilahi calender. The fact that Aurangiseb had to discontinue the 
use of the Ilahi calendar in the revenue accounts depaitinenti'” proves 
that under Shah Jahan it had been retained in use. Tt seem.s that 
Shah Jahan instituted tlie practice of having his official chronicles 
drawn up according to the Halii calendar and ha,ve one of his new 
year day parties according to the sa.me reckoning. Buti Shah Jahan 
introduced another innovation in the time schedule of his day. He 
changed the traditional division of day and night according to the rise 
and the setting of the sun to an equal division of time between the day 
and the night.'® 

Tlie emperors had developed the custom of making the Uhl sign 
ou the forehead of his Hindu Bajas when they acceded to their tltlfts. 
Shah Jahan, though he would not discontinue it, delegated, tliis task 
to his prime minister so that he may have nothing to do with this 
Hindu custom.'" Music and dancing remained in fashion at the court 
and the emperor kept court muisicinns who sang daily at regular 
interwal's. 

12 Laliauri, I, i, 222, 223. 13 JPHS., IV, 7, 

14 Khafi Khan, I, 7 ; Lahauri, 1, 126-129. 15 .IPHff. V 26. 

16 Salih, 98. 

17 Salih, II, 388, 389. 
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As far as the piiblic seryices ■were concerned Shah Jahan started by 
issuing rather a tall order. It was decided that onlj' Muslims were to 
be recruited in tlie public services.^'’ But this order does not seem to 
ha.v6 been enforced. In the year thirty first there ■were 52 Hindu's 
serving’ as Mansibdars of from: 1000 to 7000 in a- total of 241.^° At 
the end of the tenth year there ■were 189 living Mansibdars of 10(10 and 
above. Of this number 36 -v^'ere Hindus. At the end of the 20th year out 
of a total of 231 living- Mansibdars of 1000 and above, 61 were Hindus.-® 
Tile total increase in these 10 years was 42 of which the number of the 
Hindus was sixteen. Thus whereasi the percentage of the Hindus at the 
end of tlie tenth year was only 1S*5 of the total strength^ they secured 
38% of the new creations. Towards the end of the reign, how’ever, the 
percentage of the Hindus seems to have gone down. Though the strength 
of the cadre rose from 231 at the end of the 20th year to 241 at the end 
of the thirty- first year, the number of the Hindus rose to- 52. Even 
then tlie ijerce-ntage of the Hindus stood at 21*6 instead of 18'5 as at 
Ihe end of the tenth year. If we include the number of the Mansibdars 
of 500 and above, the position revealed is almost the same. At the end 
of the 10th year, the number of the Hindu Mansibdars of 500 and above 
was 76 out of a total of 41*9.®^ At the end of the 20tli year there were 
97 Hindus out of a total of 453. The Hindus thus secured 21 out of 
34 new creations. 

An examination of the list of the Hindu Mansibdars at the end 
of tlie 20th year yields very interesting results. Here are the names 
of the Mansibdars) of 1000 and above. 


Couiviand-eis of 5000 

1. Raja Jaswaut Siugh of Jodhpur. 

2. Raja Jagat Singli of Udaipur. 

3. Raja Jai Singli of Jaipur. 

4. Raja Bitlial Bass Goiir. 


Couiinundei- of 4000 

5. Raja Rai Singli, son of the late 
Maharaja Bhim Siugh (o-f the 
house of the rulers of Mewar). 


19 ^adsha-ndmd Laliauri. 
21 Laliauri, I, ii, 258-32S. 
23 Ibid., I, ii, 268-321. 


20 BddsJidndmdr-i-Malahh'kJias, Tahar. 
22 Lahauri, II, 717-752. 

24 Ibid., II, 717-762. 
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CommandcTs of 3000 

6. Kaja Pahar Singh Buudela of 
XJrehcha. 

7. Pao Satarsal Plada of Buudi. 

8. ilaclho Singh Hada (uncle of the 
above). 

9. Udaji Ram. 

10. Parsoji Bhonsla. 

11. Jadu Rai. j all from 

12. Mankoji Nimbalkar. f the south 

13. Rawat Rai. 

14. Dattarji. 

Commander of 2500 

lo. Raja Devi Singh Bundela. 

Command&rs of 2000 

16. Raja Rajrup of Nurpiir (in the 
Punjab). 

17. Rao Karn Bhurtya of Bikaner. 

18. Raja Jairamdos Bargojar. 

19. Prithvi Raj Rathor. 

20. Rup Singh Rathor. 

21. Ram Singh Rathor (a cousin of 
the Rana). 

22. Patoji 

23. Arirai C all from the south 

24. Bababji j 

Cummandevs of 1500 

25. Rawal Puuja of Dongarpur. 

26. Ratan Rathor. 


27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 


Rao Rup Singh Chaiidrawat. 
Chaud Ratan Bundela. 
Sujaii Singh Sasoclia. 

Rai Todar Mai (Diwan). 


Anrodli 

Shivrain 


. 1 .SOI 

a / Bi 


.sons of Raja 
Bithal Bass 


33. Raiba Dakliiuuii. 

Commamlors of 1000 

34. Rawal Samarsi of Baiiswava. 

35. Raja Gursen of Ki.shtwar, Kashmir. 

36. Raja Prithi Chaud of Chamba. 

37. Raja Badan Singh Bliadorya. 

38. K. Ram Singh (son of R.aja Jai 
Siugli of Jaipur). 

39. Gopal Singh Kachlnvalia. 

40. Pratap. 

41. Girdhar Bass Gaur. 

42. Rai Singh, coursin of Jaswaiit 
Singh of Jodhpur. 

43. Arjim, son of BitJml Dass, 

44. Rai Singh Jhala. 

45.. Raja Amar Singh. 

46. Bhojraj Dakhliani. 

47. Rai Kashi Dass (a provincial 
Diwan). 

48. Rai Dayant Rai (accounts 
deiDartment). 

49. Rai Bhar Mai (a provincial Diwan). 
60. Mahesh Dass Rathor. 

51. Raja Tralok Qiiviul Kachhwalia. 


Out ^of these 61, uumbers 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 15, 16, 17, 26, 
35, 36, 37, aucT 38 (m all 13) were ruling' chiefs. Baja Bithal Dass Gaur 
was himself a Ceui.mander of 5000. One of his .?ous was a Commander 
of 1000 and two Commanders of 2000. Probahly these four 
represented the total strength of the Brahmans in the higher ranks. 
Bar Todar Mai, Bar Kashi Dass, Bai Dayanat Bai and Bai Bhai- Mai 
represented the Bevenue and Accounts departments. A very iuterestiug 
element is the strength of the Deocanese officers who hold eleven com- 
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mancls among thenrselves. Tliey, represent probably the price of the 
policy of expansion in the south which Shah Jahan had been pursning 
for several years. The rest are m-ostly Eajputs belonging to the various 
ruling houses in Bajputana and elsewhere. The Diwans seem to have 
risen from the ranks. 

In the Bevenue department besides the four provincial Diwans 
lankiug as Commanders of 1000 or above, there -were other oce\ipying lej-s 
exalted stations yet discharging equally responsible duties. Bai Sobha 
Cliand was the Diwan of Lahore in the 12th year.^^ Bai Mukand Dass 
served as the Diwaii-i-tan and Diwan-i-Bayutat. He served for some 
time as the officiating revenue minister for the whole of India, in the 
12th yeax.^“ Bai Dayanat Bai who was a commander of 1000 became 
the Diwan of all the Muglial teiTitories in the Deccan,-^ Beni Dass 
served as the Diwan of Bihar. Bai Baghu Natli Dass officiated, for 
some time as the Imperial Finance Ministert“® whereas Bai Chandar 
Blum was in charge of the Daivul-Insha, the secietaiiat.®^ Probably the 
most interesting appointment of the reign was that of Shahji whom 
Shah Jalian tempted into imperial service by conferring on him. the 
highest command of 6000.*'- He does not seem to have actually joined 
the Mughals. Yet the appointment ia significant as he was appointed 
to a ranlc liigher than that of any other Hindu Mansibdar. 'VYe fiu'ther 
find that on the outbreak of the war of succession, llah'araja- Jaswant 
Singh was the premier noble of the empire^* bolding the rank, of cn com- 
mander of 6000. Thus under Shah Jaha,n Hindus occupied a higher 
status in the government than i,hat occupied by the Indians today. 
They counted among them' the mightiest subject and the highest public 
sen’ant, the imperial finance minister and several provincial ministers 
of finance besides several military commanders of great fame. 


25 vSalih, II, 304 j Lahauri, IT, 270. 26 Laliauri, II, 132, 310. 

27 Lahauri, II, 132. 28 Laliauri, II, 408. 

29 Chandar Blian, Chahtlr Chaman, account of tlie prime ministers of the 

^Inghal emperors. 

30 Chandar Bhan, GhahCir Gliaraaiiy liis autobiography. 

31 Salih, I, 393. 32 Khan Khan, I, 379. 
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Wien Aurangzeb the Viceroy of the Deccan, Shah .Tahnn 
sliarply reprimanded him for his anti-Bajput bins.““ In one case the 
Eecord-keeper of the salaries office, Bai Maya Bass was I'eplaced by 
a Mnislim on account of his religion though the court annalist would 
have us believe it was old age which necessitated the removal of Bai 
Maya Dass.’* Hn the whole, however, one may hold that no whoilesale 
dislodgment of Hindu in the public services seems to have taken 
place. 

Shah Jahan did not reimpose the Jiziya but tried to make money 
out of the religious conviction of the Hindus othenwise. IThe pilgrimage 
tax was revived.®^ It was a heavy burden, and' an obstacle in the 
ways of the Hindus who wanted tio fulfil their religious injunctions. 
On the importunities of a Hindu scholar of Benares, Kavindaracai'ya, 
who led a deputation to the emperor against this hateful imposition, 
the emperor remitted it and thus allowed his Hindu subjects religiou.? 
liberty.” 

Shah Jahan changed the spirit of religious toleration that had 
infoi’jned the Mughal government so far in several other ways as well. 
To begin with, the emperor forbade putting the finishing touches to 
certain temples that had been built during his predeoeaaor’a reign.-” 
The repairs to old temples were then prohibited and the building of 
new temples was forbidden. But Shah Jahan’s orthodoxy wa.?i not 
satisfied with this order that concerned the future alone. He embarked 
on a campaign of destroying the new temples of the Hindus. A 
general order seems to have been issued ordering the destruction of 
new temples. As a result "of this order three temple.s were 
destroyed in Qujrat, seventy-two temples in Benares and its 
neighbourhood, and probably four temples elsewhere in the province 
of Allahabad.'** Some temples in Kashmir were also sacrificed -to the 
religious fury of the emperor. .Tjhe Hindu temple of Achehhabal was 

33 A.tlab-i-Alamglrtj 65. 34 Tabatabai, 19; Lahaiu-i, T, 446. 

35 Kaviudaracarya’s list. 36 Ibid. 

37 LaEauri, I, i, 462; Qazvini, 406, 

38 LaEauri, I, i, 452; SaliE, I, 522; Sadiq Ehan in KEafi Khan, I, 472; 
Qazviui, 357, 466; Mnlakkas, 76. 
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cIestro}-«d and' converted into a inosque.'” This betokened a rather 
Eerions fit of religions frenzy which Akbai-’s reign seemed to have made 
impossible. The materials of some of these temples were used for 
building mosques.*“ In the ninth year a magnificent temple built by 
Bir Singh Bundela at Urchha was destroyed during the course of the 
military operations against Jujuharsingh Bundela. ‘‘ Several other 
temples suffered the same fate or were converted into mosques. When 
the fort of Khata Kheri was conquered from' its Bhil ruler Bhagirath 
in 1632, Muslim rites were performed here^“ as in the temple of Kangra 
at its conquest by J ahangir. The fort of Dhamuni under Jujuhai' Singh 
wa.s similarly desecrated! in 1045 A.H. (=1644-45 A.D.).‘’ Earlier in 
1040 A.H. (=1630-31 A.D.) when Abdal^ the Hindu chief of Hargaon 
in the province of Allahabad, had rebelled, most of the temples in the 
state were either demolished or converted into mosques, and idols were 
burnt. Prince Aurangzeb while Viceroy of Gujarat (Fehruai-y, 1645, 
to danuary, 1647) was responsible for the demolition of several 
temples. In Ahmedabad and elsewhere many temples were destroyed. 
The temple of Khandai Ear at Satara, and tlie temple of Chintaman 
close to Sarashpxir were among these. Probably after Aurangzeh’s 
departure in 1647, many of these temples were taken possession of by 
the Hindns." 

Shah Jahan thus reverted to the pre-Akbar practice of desecrating 
systematically the religious shrines of rebel chiefs and enemies. He 
also tried to enforce the Muslim injunction against new places of 
worship being built by non-believers. But it seeme the fury did not 
last long. Though in general tei-ms some of the chi'oniclers of the 
reign remember the emperor as the destroyer of temples, no more specific 
cases find mention in the later part of hi's reign. Something seems 
to have softened the emperor and the fit of religious frenzy soon passed 
away. 

39 Lshauri, II, 58; Salili, II, 41. 
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Probably due to Dara’s increasing influence we find Sbab Jaliau 
reversing this policy sometiines after. The prince presented a stone 
railing to the temple of Kesho !Rai at Mathura.*’ A letter written 
during the year 1643-44 ( = 1053 A.H). to Jai Singh, Haja of Jaipur, 
concedes to him full liberty to appoint the presiding priest at the 
temple of B'rindaban built by Man Singh.*' Man Singh’s mother had 
died in Bengal and by a letter dated 7th of August 1639, Shah Jaban 
granted two hundred bighas of land to be attached to her mausoleum 
in order to ensure its perpetual up-keep.*' The restoration of their 
temples to the Hindus of Gujrat, however, must be placed after 1647. 

The Christians themselves brought about destruction of some of 
their religious privileges. The Jesuits at the Mughal court had been 
mixing politics with' religion and they had little to complain when on 
the outbreak of hostilities with the Portuguese at Hugli Shah Jahan 
ordered the dism.antling of their church at Agra and, destmetion of 
their ohiu'ch images. He allowed them, however, the right of holding 
their religious oeremouie-s in the houses they were permitted to retain." 
Thus Shah Jahan interfered with open puhlio worship after the 
Christian fashion in the churches, allowing them, however, to hold their 
religions ceremonies in the privacy of their own houses. We have to 
remember tiiat unlike the Protestant and Eoman Catholic governments 
of Europe during the religious wars and after, the Mnghals seldom 
tried to interfere with the privacy of their subjects in religious ma, tiers. 
The rights enjoyed by the Eoman Catholics even after this eruption 
far exceeded those enjoyed by their religious brethren in protestant 
England' about this time and even later. 

Shah Jahan also stopped the prevailing practice of allowing tiie 
Hindus and the Christians to make converts to their religions. The per- 
mission granted to Christians was withdrawn as the result of tie war 
against the Portuguese of Hugli. Christians had never been able to con- 

44 Sadiq Khan in Khah Khan, I, 4i'54; Salih, I, 430; MwaJ-i-Ahmadi, I, 
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vert a lai^e number of Hindus and Muslims fo tbeir faith. Their efiorts 
had mainl 3 - been confined to keeping 'witliin their Christians faith such 
A.rnienians, Europeans and others who happened to taloe service at the 
Muglial coni-t. This they were even now allowed to do. Before the 
estabili-shuient of the Jesuit Missions at Agra and Lahore, the Uluistians 
entering the Mughal service uanallj- adopted non-Christinu modes of life 
from which they were rescued hy the Jesuit missiouaiies. Now that the 
missionaries were established av Agra and Lahore .sucli cases became 
rarer. The refusal of the permission, therefore, was simply the denial 
of a principle and implied Shah Jahau’s anxiety to coufoim tO' the 
Muslim theological injunctions rather than create jiractical obstacles 
in the path of the Christian missions. In the case of the Hindus, 
however, it was otherwise. They had been actually absorbing a 
large number cjf Muslims by tonvemious to Hiudu.sim. In the 6th year 
of his reigu when Shah J ahan was retru'uing from Kashmir via J ammn, 
he discovered, as Jahangir had discovered before him, that the Hindus 
of Bhadauii and Bhimahar accepted daughters of Muslim parents 
and converted them to their own faith. They were cremated a,t their’ 
death. Jahangir had tried to stop this praciioe hut to no avail. Shah 
Jahan not only issued orders making such marriages unlawful in the 
future but ordered that these converted Muslim girlsi be taken from 
their husbands who should be lined. The Hindus however could keep 
their wives and escape the fine if they accepted Islam. Such wide- 
spread was this practice of converting Muslim girls to HinJuison that 
these orders discovered more than 4U00 such women.''” 

Druing the coui’se of the same journey Shah Jahan discovered 
down in Gujrat the same source of uneasiness toi his orthodoxy. Here 
again some seventy such converts W’ere discovered. This gave the 
emperor some cause for anxiety. General orders were issued to scour 
the Punjab and puit down by force such practices. Some four hundred 
•such cases were reported in consequence.”” 

43 Qazriui, 444, 445; Lahauri, I, ii, 58; Sadly £hau in Khafi Khau, I, 501; 
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lu Ills tenth year Shah Jahaii (Hscoveied that his oi'dei's had not 
completely stopped conversion by Hindus. Dalpat, a Hindu of Sirhand, 
had converted a Muslim, g’ii’l Jiinab, given lier the Hindu name, &u.uga, 
and brought up their ofisprings as Hindus. He had alsO' converted one 
Muslim boy and sis Muslim girls to Hinduism. The emperor uras now 
too much exasperated by this Hindu persistence. To* ]nit a .stop to this 
practice and warn all future ti'ausgre.ssoi's againsit the Quranic law, 
Dalpatts wife aud children were taken from him. He was sentenced to 
death by dismemberment with tbe option that he conld save himself 
by becoming a Muslim. Dalpat however was made of the stuff of which 
martyrs are made and he flatly refused the offer. He was cruelly done 
to death by dismemberment.'^^ 

Another probable source of conversion to Hinduism was also 
stopped. Though Akbar liad discontinued the practice of making 
slaves of the prisoners of war, it seems to have been too^ deep-rooted to 
disappear so easily. . It had now revived. These alaves seem to have 
been publicly sold to bidders or retained by the soldiers. Shah Jahaii 
now issued an order that Muslim prisoners of war were not to be .sold to 
the Hindus as slaves. Hindu soldiers were also forhiddlen from 
enslaving Muslims. ““ 

Shah Jahan seems to have left the proselytising aotivitiesi of llis 
Hindus, alone after his tenth year. During the rest of his reign we do 
not hear of any attempts to put do.wn the efforts of thei Hindus to' malca 
converts to their religion. Not that these activities were now finally 
crushed'. We come across several oases of conversions of Muslims by 
the Hindus. Kalyan Bhati was a Hindu saint living in Kiratpur in 
the year 1643. He was a Sannyasi, had travelled to far off Persi.a where 
he was cmivei-ted to Islam. When he returned to India, he became a 
Hindu and was accepted' as a religiorte leader by the Hindus. It is 
said that the licentious life of Shah Abbas Safare of Peiriia. (1583 to 
1628 A.D.) had disgusted him with the religion that xtei’milted such 
practices.” 
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A large number of Muslims was couTei'ted to Hinduism by the 
Vairagis. Tib author of the DaUst-an-i-MazAil speaks of these con- 
versions as if from his own personal knowled'ge. TSvo Muslim nobles 
are mentioned among these converts, Mirza Salih and Mirza Haider.,"^'* 

When Guru Hargobind took up his residence at Kiralpur 
he succeeded in converting a large number of Muslims sometimes be- 
fore 1G45. In tlie words of the Dahistan-i-Mazahih, not a Muslim was 
left between the hills near Kiratpur and the frontiers of Tibet and 
Khotan. The Mughals conquered Kiratpur in 1645 and it is possible 
they may have made some afforts at reconverting tliem. But the 
Mudim chroniclers are silent about the fate of any such attempts. 

Though persecution for such ‘mal-prncticea’ may have com© to an 
end, a connected proselytising, activity seems to have continued through- 
out his reign. Early in his reign Shah -lahan appointed, a superin- 
tendent of converts to Islam thus setting up a department for the 
special purpose of making converts.®' This special soilicitude for in- 
creasing the number of the Muslims was accompanied by various 
measures calculated to effect this purpose. The one common enough 
practice was to make terms with the criminals. Any crime could be 
expatiated if a man willing enough to becom.e a Muslim. The 
Hindus of the Punjab, Bhimbar, Bhadauri, and Sirhand, w:ho were 
guilty of the offence of abetting apostaoy, were all offered remission of 
their sentences provided they accepted the ‘true faith’. When the war 
with the Portuguese started, many of themj were made prisoners and 
condemned to slavery or death. But they were offered their, freedom and 
life both if they accepted the ‘true faith’.®' Of the four hundred who 
were brought before the emperor, very few however accepted the offer, 
the rest were impri.soned but orders were i.ssuecl that whenever they 
would express their willingness to be converted th'^ should he liberated 
and given daily allowances.®® The Hindu law confined rights in the 
property of a joint family to the Hindus alone. Naturally if a Hindu 
was converted to Islam he lost his right in the joint property. Like 
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Lord Dalliousie two centuries later, Shah Jahan could not tolerate this 
artificial obstacle to the spread of the true faith and an order was 
issued in the seventh year of his reign that if a Hindu wanted! to be 
accepted into Islam, his family should not place any obstacles in his 
way.” Most probably this refers to the threats of depriving the 
‘renegade’ of hisi shore of the joint property. Blut Shah Jahaii’a order 
differed from Lord Dalhousie’s legislation widely. Dalhousie, by 
allowing Christian converts to claim their share of the joint property, 
brought conversion to and from Christianity to the same level. No 
law' entailed the confiscation of his propei-ty on a Christian if he beeaine 
a Hindu. Thus Dalhousie’s order established no inequalities. But 
under Shall Jahan, apostacy from Islam was still a capital crime. His 
orders, therefore, made conversions from amo'ng the Hindus easier, 
while retaining all the power of the state for keeping Muelimsi true to 
their faith. 

No wonder that this led to the forcible conversion in times of war. 
When Shuja was appointed the Q-ovemor of Kabul, his assumption of 
office was accompanied by a ruthless war in the Hindu territory beyond 
the Indus, Shanker was the ruler of these tribes. During the war IG 
sons and! dependants of one Hathi here were oonvertedj by force. The 
sword of Islam fuidher yielded a crop of 5000 new, converts. Their 
temples were converted into mosques. Any one showing signs of 
reverting to the faith of his forefathers was executed."’ The rebellion 
or Jujahar Singh yielded a rich crop of Muslim converts mostly minors. 
His minor sons Durga and his grandson Durjan Sal were both con- 
verted to become Imam Quli and Ali Qnli.“ Udaibhan^ his eldest son, 
when captured preferred death to Islam. Another minor son was how- 
ever converted. Most of his women had burnt themselves to death but 
such a's were captured — ^probably slave girls or maids— were co^nverted 
and' distributed among Muslim Mansibdars.®* When Pratap IJjjainya 
rebelled in the tenth year, one of his women was captured, converted to 
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Islam, and marriecl to a grandson of Firoz .Ta.ng'.“° Tke oonquest of 
Bag-lana was followed by the cou%'ersion of Naliarji’s son and successor 
who became now Daulatmancl.®* ISTasiat Jung eonvcited! a Brahman 
boy to Islam who however seems to liave resented this and killed his 
‘benefactor’ thereupon while he was asleep/® I’ratap, a zemindar of 
the eastern districts, rebelled. In the course of the military operations 
ag-ainst him. he was killed. One of bis women was capturecT, however, 
and converted to Islam.'® There was a severe famine in the Punjab in 
1056 A.H. ( = 1645-4:6 A.D.) when people began to s^ll their children. 
Shah Jahan ordered that the sale price be paid by the state and the 
Muslim children be restored- to their i^ai’ents.®' Hindu childi’e-n thus 
bought by the 'state were probably brought up as- Musllims. 

It is not surprising therefore that some noteworthy converts were 
made during this reign. Eaja Raj Singh’s son Balchtawar Singh and 
his grand'son were converted." One Guru Kishan of Amroba, how- 
ever, does not seem to have been suitably rewarded on his conversion 
and had to remind the emperor of his services in becoming a Muslim 
and solicit a Mansib, in order that this may prove an inducement to 
others." Sri Eanga III of Car'natic ■was attacked by Adil Klian. 
Pressed in from all sides he sought safety in the renunciation of his 
religion and conversion to Islam. This at once relieved him of the 
pressure as Aurangzeb, who was at this time the viceroy in the Deccan, 
promised him aid.^' 

Shah Jahan discovered another means of swelling the ranks of the 
Muslims. When Hindu princesses -u-ere married to the Mughal kings 
and princes, they do not seem to have been formally converted to the 
true faith. It ia true that 'their niariiage- in itself constituted, an act 
of conversi-on. But Akbar seems to have allowed the-se princesses a 
good deal of religious liberty and Jahangir does not appear to have 
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chang'ed the practice of liis father very much. Under Shah tTahaii, 
however, the Muslim law was more strictly followed. The princes were 
first formally converted to Islam, the emperor himself teacliiug- them 
the elements of the Muslim religion on their entry into the palace.” 
Marriage was solemnised after this formal conversion. 

Thna Shah Jahan took active steps not only for stopping the con- 
version of the Muslims to other faiths but for swelling their number by 
all possible means as well. Herein he earned the praises of almost all 
the Muslim, annalists of his reign and came to be regarded as a great 
Muslim king who was anxious to restore the lost privileges of Islam. 

As Shah Jahan made apostncy criminal, he took similar measures 
to enforce the Muslim penal code in conneotioii with other reiHgious 
crimes as well. Blasphemy was once again made a criminal offence. 
A Hindu who was alleged to have behaved, disrespectfully towards the 
Quran was executed,.'® Chhaila, a Brahman and provincial Qanungo of 
Berar, lost his head because he was similarly accused of disrespectful 
language towai-ds the prophet.” Eaju, a Sayyid holding heretic views, 
was first expelled from Ahmedabad and subsequently killed on liis 
opposing the imirerial officers sent in order to accomplish and hasten 
his depai'ture during the viceroyalty of Aurangzeb.” 

The Muslim tiradition further laid down that it was the duty of a 
Muslim, king to see that the Hindus were not dlowed to look like the 
Muslims. This naturally demanded the promulgntiom of sumptuar'y 
laws. Shah Jahan took a step towards reviving them by ordering that 
the Hindus be not allowed to dress like the Muslims.” No serious 
attempt seems to have been made to enforce this regulation as no 
Muhtasibs were appointed to look after the enforcement of these orders. 

Shah Jahan in his sixth year prohibited the sale, public or private, 
of wine.” Jahangir had only prohibited public sales. This order 
therefore either involved the extension of the prohibition to private 
sales as well or the tacit confesion that Jahangir’s order had not been 
fully enforced. In either case we know little about the success with 
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which this order was atteuded. Christdaiis, however, were allowed to 
manufacture their own drinbs/' 

Shah' Jah'au’s attitude towards the prohibition of the slaug'hter of 
animals as practised by A'hbar and Jah’ang’ir was ag’ain thalt of an 
ortliodox king. He himself had no leanings towards Sufism though his 
sou Dara was a. Sufi. Naturally the prohibition of the slaughter of 
animals on certain days of the week as enforced by Akbar and Jahangir 
was discontinued'. But the respect Akbar and Jahangir had shown 
towards Hindu feelings by prohibiting the slaughter of certain animals 
continued to some extent in certain areas. Manriques discovered that in 
Bengal killing of anim.als held sacred by them was a crime punished 
by amputation. He was able, h'owever, to compound for it 
by paying a fine and spirit away the culprit after he had been whipped. 
Manrique had used petticoat influence for securing this escape. It is 
reasonable to suppose that these prohibitions were not confined to the 
districts visited by Manrique alone and that elsewhere as well such 
respect was shown to Hindu feelings. 

Thanks probably to Dara, Shah Jahan continued the policy of his 
predecessors in another important field. Dara’s Sufist leanings led him 
to explore the depths of Hindu religion and under his patronage and 
partly hy his own efforts several Sanskrit works were franslatedi into 
Persian. These included the famous ‘song celestial’, ‘Shagavad Gitii, 
Yoga VaJi^flia, and Prohodha Candrodaya. He himself translated 
the Hpanisads and declared them to be the ‘the hook’ referred to in the 
Quran. He further wrote a tract comparing the Vedantist terms with 
Sufist expressions proving thereby that both' came very near each 
other. He definitoly set out to prove hy these efforts of his that the 
Hindus deserved toleration not because it was politic even for the 
Muslim emperors of India to show them this concession hut because 
Islam enjoined such toleration to Hinduism as a kindred faith.'® A 
translation of the Rdmdyaifa was also made by a Hindu scholar. 

More important however was the patronage of Hindu poets by 
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Shall Jaliau. Sunder Daas and Chintamaiii were two great. Hindi poets 
of the age who received court patronage."” They wrote on variouii 
tliemes particidarly on religious topics. 

Sha.h Jahan’s reign is famous for the quality and the quantity of 
the Sanskrit writings that it produced. The great jurist, Kamalakar 
Bha.tta, author of the famous NimayasinJJiu, was alive. One of Shall. 
Jahan’s proteges, Kavindai’acai’ya, wrote a comme'ntary on the Rg- 
veda. Jag-annath, who was a court iwet, besides compiling poetic 
works to sing the praises of Dara and Asa.f Khan, wrote religious tracts 
in praise of the Ganges, the Yamuna and tife Sun. Nityananda. 
who wa.s patroniised by Asaf Khan wrote two works on Hindu astronom,y, 
VecldiigaTaja, another protege of Shah Jah'an compiled in Sansflirit a 
vocabulai'y of Persian and Arabic terms used in Indian astronomy and 
astrology. Mitramisra, the famous jurist whose interpretat.ions of the 
Hindu law is still upheld^by the High Courts of Calcutta and Bombay, 
was also living during Shah Jahan’s reign. The list of the Sanskrit 
writers of the age given in the appendix shoiws the ■I’ichness of the work 
done and proves that Shah Jahan did not intei-fere with the literary 
activities of the Hindus. The foot that some of the great writers of the 
age were patronised by liim proves that he had no intention of 
suppressing them. 

To sum up, then, Shah Jahan was a more orthodox king than his 
two predecessors. During the years sixth to tenith of his reign he em- 
barked upoh an active career of a great Muslim king persecuting the 
Hindus and trying' to convert them. Several orders were issued during 
these years with the puiqiose of achieving this end. New temples were 
destroyed, conversions were stopped', several Hindus were persecuted for 
religious reasons, and prohahly the pilgrimage tax reimposed. Soon 
however his religious zeal seems to have spent itself. Probably as 
Dara’s influence at court increased, Shah Jahau’s ardour as a 
great proselytising king cooled down when he discovered in the 
heir-apparent and his deputy in many state affairs a religious tolera- 
tion equalling- that of liis grandfather Akhar. Of course the discon- 
tinuance of certain court ceremonies which smacked of Hindu p'ractices 
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was peimanent. Yet lie coutimieil ilie Ilalii Teai even iii his Faruiaiis 
and in the revenue accounts; lii> royal mandate,-; still beg-au with 
AlIali.-hn-Ahbar made popular by AUbnr. He coutiiiued patronizing 
dancing, music, portrait painting and a.strology. The ceremony of 
weighing the emperor against differ ent commodities wa.s, performed 
every year amidst the applause of the court poets and annalists. 

But as a pious Muslim, Shah Jahan showed greater inter'e.st in the 
celebration of Muslim festivabs as state ceremonies. Larger anioiuits 
were given in charity to Muslirtrs on these occasions. The divorce 
betweerr the state and the church was brought to an end by tbe iri- 
creasing impoitaiiee attached to tbe office of tbe Sadr-a«-sad,ur, by the 
appointment of an officer to look after new converts and possibly to 
encourage eorrversions to Islam. Sbalr .Jahan tried to convert Iris court 
into that of a great ituslirn emperor. Fretjuent missions were sent to 
Mecca rir charg'e of the pilgrim.? as also for tire distribution of the 
chnritie.s set apart by the emperor. It i.s rather inteie.sfing to note that 
the larger part of Shah Jahan’s gifts to Mecca wr s sent in the shaiie 
of merchandise which was sold in Arabia and the proceeds given in 
charity. His letters to Qutab-ul-,Malak of Golkunda portray him as 
the champion of fire Sunni variety of Islam. 

It is thus not wholly true {o say that Shah ,Talran’.s reign was in 
thr.s re.spect a prelude to what followed under Aurarigzeh. Much of 
what his successor did constituted a vote of censure on Shah Jahan for 
failing- to do in its entirety what the Muslim law and tradition de- 
manded of a Muslim kiug. It i.s true these five jear.s, from the sixth, to 
tire tenth', of his reign gave the Hindus a foreta.ste of what might happen 
it the Mughal throne happened to be filled by an orthodox kiug- who 
insisted on following in their entirety what the coutemirorary Muslrm 
practices demanded from him. Shah .Jahan however — despite the praises 
.showered on him by his court poets and annalists — ^was never eon.sis- 
tently or for long a persecutor. Towards the end of hia reig-u we 
actually find him restraining the religious zeal of Aurangzeb and 
overriding him in many important matters. It will have, however, to 
be admitted that Akbar’s ideal of a ‘comprehensive state’ was being 
given up though only partly. 
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] . Auanta Bhatta. 

He wrote Tirtharatnakara for liis patron Anupa Simha. 

2. Ananta Pandita. 

He commented on Govardliana Sapta^ati, and Rasa Mafljari of Bliauu 
Da'tta (1636 A.D.), and wrote a‘ prose version of Mudrii Rfiksasa. 

3. Ananta Deva. 

He wrote a commentary on Katyayana’s Srautasutra. 

4 . Kainalakara Bhat^, the famous jurist. 

0 . .Kaviiidaracarya. 

He was a Vedic scholar, and wrote a commentary on the Rg Veda, of 
W'liich only a fragment is now available. 

6. Kamalakara. 

He was an astronomer, and wrote various works on tlie subject. 

7. Kavicaiidra. 

He was a grammarian, and wrote several commentaries on grammatical 

texts. 

8. Ilrsna. 

He wrote an elementary text book of grammar in 1645. 

5. Kr.snadatta 

In about 1650, he compiled a guide to the sacred places of Kuruksetra. 
10- Kalidasa. 

One of his works was written in 1632. 

11. Gaiigadhara. 

His two works on astronomy bear the date 1633. 

12. Gahgadhara. 

He compiled some manuals on festivals. 

13. Govinda. 

He wrote a work on astrology in 1638 mainly concerning the determina- 
tion of auspicious times for various works. 

14. Gokulajit. 

He w’as an astronomer, and wrote thereon in 1632-1633. 

15. Gauripati. 

He commented on Acariidar^a of Sridatta in 1640.. 

16. Cintamani. 

He was interested in poetry, and w^rote a manual on metre in 1630. 

17. Jagannatha. 

He was the court paiidita of Shah Jahan, and wrote various works in that 
capacity. He wrote his Jagadahharana in Dara’s praise, and Asaf Vilasa in 
praise of Asaf Khan. His BhaminI Vilasa treats of erotics. He wrote besides 
several works on grammar, poetics, and in the praises of the various gods. 
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18. Jugadauauda 6ai*maii. 
ly. Jiuarjuna. 

2I>. Jivagosvaniin. 

He vrab a uepliew ot llupagojj\a.iiiiiij the I'anioui leader ot the Bliakti 
school during this period, bouie of his laiuous works on dev’otioii uiust have been 
written during this period. 

21. Daya Dviveda. 

A collection of several moral storie* written in 162d is attributed to liiiu. 
2*J. Durgii Dasa. 

He wrote a text book on grammar in 1639. 

23. Devasagarah. 

A grammarian, he was interested in etjmiologj- and wrote a treatise 
thereon iu 1630. 

24. jDIianaraja. 

25. Nanda Pai.idita. 

Another great jurist. 

£ti. Nityauanda. 

Like Jaganufitha he was also a portege of Asaf Khan, and wrote two works 
ou astronom.y dated 1629 and 1640. 

27. Nilaka^itba Sarman. 

He was a grammarian and one text book written in 1639 bears Lis name. 

28. Nilakantha Bhatta. 

He was attached to Bliagavaut Deva, a Buiidela chief. After the name 
of his patron, he wrote Bhagavaiit Bha.skara on law which is recognised as an 
authority on Hindu law by the High Court at Bombay. 

29. Nilakantha Diksita. 

He W’as a voluminous writer, and is the author of some sisty-tliree w'orks 
on grammar and devotion, several of which have been printed. 

30. Puru^ottama . 

In 1628, he wrote a manual on the religious duties of the pilgrims to 
Jagaiiniitha. 

31. Balabhadra. 

He was a niatheJuatician, and WTotc several works on astronomy and 
mathematics. 

32. Bhrivadeva Jfisra, 

He belonged to Patna, and wrote .several works ou Yoga, Vedauta, aud 
devotion. 

33 Bhilvadcva. 

Ill 1649 he wrote a couimeiitary ou the Vediintasutra. 

S'i. Bhattoji Diksita. 

This famous grammarian and jurist was still alive. 

35. -Manirama. 

He was a physician, aud wrote a text book ou medicine in 1642. 
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36. Ma:aira.iaa Dlk§ita. 

He was another protege of Anupa Siipha. 

37. Madhava Sukla. 

Hia work ICundakalpadrum written in 1656 has been printed. 

38. Kadhava Jyotlrvid. 

30. Hahadera. 

Ho was a Paij.di'fca interested in the technique of rites, and wrote a work 
explaining the construction of sacrificial Pa^^alas. 

40. Mitrami^ra. 

The famous jurist whose works are still recognized as an authority by the 
High Courts of Bombay and Calcutta. 

41. Baghunatha. 

Another jurist who wrote a work on Dharina^astra in 1656. 

42. Eauga Natha. 

He commented on Vilrramorva^i in 1656. 

13. Eamacandra. 

He discussed the religious duties of the Hindus. 

-U. Eajar^i. 

He was an astrologer, and wrote a work on astrology in 1633. 

46. Ramanatha Vidyavficaspati. 

He was a great scholar, and wrote various works on law, i>OGtic5, astro- 
nomy, ritual and lexicography. He commented on Sakuntala. 

46. Eama^rama. 

He wrote a commentary on the daily prayers of the Hindus. 

47. Datta. 

48. Vijayananda. 

He described Hxe beauties and reii^ous attractions of Benares in 1641. 

49. Vidyananda. 

He was a grammarian, and wrote a work on etymology. 

60. Vidyadhara. 

His patron was Eaja Virabhadra of Eajkot. He wrole several works on 
the religious duties of the Hindus in 1639 and 1644. 

61. Visnu Puri. 

He selected yerses on the devotion from the various Puranas, and wrote two 
independent w'orks on devotion. 

62. , Vispu. 

53. Vi^varama. 

64. Vi^varupa, 

66. Vi^vanatha Daivajna. 

60. Vi^vanatha Pancanana Bhattucarya. 

He was a great philosopher,, and wrote on various schools of Hindu 
philosophy. 

57. VedSiLgaraja. 

He was a ptN^tege of Shah Jxihan. He wrote Pfirsi Praka^akaj a 
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vocabulary of Persian and Arabic terms used in Indian astronomy and astrology 
in 1643. 

58. Venidatta. 

He uTote a dictionary in 1644 and a biography of Vamadeva. 

6&. Siva Rama, 

He was a Vedic scholar, and wrote on chanting of Vedic mantras, on 
poetics, and Dharina^astra. 

60. Sri Dharmapati Sarruan. 

He compiled a- coinmeiitary on Prabbakaracandrodaya. 

61. Sahajakirta. 

He was a Jain, and wrote two works on Jainism. 

63. Haridatta Bhatta. 

After the name of his patron, Raja Jagat Siinha he wrote Jagadbhusana 

in 1630. 

64. In 1632 an uiiknoTvn writer wrote a commentary on Atharvana Prati^akhya. 

(Summari.sed from the author’s forthcoming work on the San.'?krit writers 
of the Mughal Period). 
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VII 

The period of anarchy in the kingdom of Vengi is counted from 
the date of the close of the reign of Danamava. An inscription’^ of 
Saktivarman’g reign states that after, the close of the reign of 
Danarnava, the Andhradesa was without a ruler for twenty-seven yeal^s 
as the night of the second fortnight is witliout the moon. The Ranasti- 
pundi gTant“ of Vimaladitya record's that “after Danarnava, through 
the evil action of fate, the country of Vengi was withouti a ruler for 
tw’enty-seven years. At this point the son of king Dana, that g-lorious 
Sabtivarnian, who resembled (Indra) the king of the gods, having 
overcome the enemies by the force of his valour, protected the earth 
for twelve years.”. Many other inscriptions of the Eastern Cahikyas 
support this statement.® 

Sometimes during the latter part of this interregnum, the Cola 
Ra.jaraja took possession of the Andhra country and Kaliugo, probably 
defeating' Tud'dhamalla III. An in'soription,® issued in the fourt-eenth 
year (=999 A.D.) of the reign of Rajara.ja, I, states that the king 
conquered Veiigainnadu (Veugai-nadu), Gangarpadi and other places. 
An inscription’ of the twentyfirst year ( = 1005 A.D.) of thi.s king adds 
that he conquered Kalihga. But the Cola supremacy in \ engi was put 
an end to by Saktivarmnn. Saktivarman’s inscription" reports that 
“Saktivarman rose to fame even in his youth by his victory in a baftle 
with the Cola,s, and he put to flight a certain Badyema-mahara.in and 
others.” '.It is further stated that “Coda-Blutma: met liis death like 
Ravana in the hands of thi.s Calukya-Narayana.” Badyemn and Coda- 
Bhima were apparently officers under Ra.jaraja I. It has been 
sugge.sted above that Vuddhamalla III was overthrown by Saktivarman. 

* Continued front vol. XI, p. 4o. 

1 SB., 1918, ip. 132. 2 El., vol. VT, p. 3-58 £f. 

3 M., vol XX, p. 272; Sir Walter Elliot’.? Tchigu p. 777. 

4 m., vol. Ill, p. 5. 5 R'd., vol. I, p. 94. 

6 SE., 1918, p. 132. 
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It is equally passible that Yncldliamalla’s power was broken down by 
tJie Colas, who were again ousted from Andhra by Saktdvarman. 

Sahtivarrmn {A.D. 1000-1011), C^nhya-Narayana, Vimuvtifrdhana. 

Saktivarman wag also known as Sarvalokasrnya Visnuvardh'ana, 
maharaja. He assumed the titles of Calukya-Candra, and Calukya- 
Narayana.' An inscription® of his reign has been discovered. It is 
mutilated' and incomplete. It records the gift of land in the Yarauandu 
(Yelanandu) Yisaya. 

Sabtivarman deprived the headman of the village rabhubarru, 
a descendant of an official of Amma II, of all his properties, and 
expelled himi from his kingdom. The properties seized were given to. 
Dadi-Bhima, a faithful servant of Saktivarman. Dadi-Bhima was 
also given the fief of PabhubaiTu.® 

Saktivarman ruled for twelve years i.e. from 999 or 1000 A.D. to 
1011 A.D., and was succeeded on, the throne by his. younger brother 
Yimaladitya. Some coins of Calukya-Candra i.e. Saktivarman were 
discovered in the islands of Eamree, ChecTuba, situalted off the coast of 
British Burma, and in Siam.^® 

Vimfdaditya (1011-1018 A.D.), Birudahlta-Bltlma, Murnmacj.i-Bh.T.vi.a, 
Visnuvardliflna, Baja-Muriandu, BlmparMahend.in. 

Yimaladitya as.snmed the epithets of Binidiahka-Bhiina, Mummadi- 
Bbima,, 'BShupa-Mahendra, Raja-Martanda, Yisnuvardhana.'-' Two in- 
scriptions of his reign have been brought to light. 

(i) Banastipundi grantd^ 

The inscription was found in the Amaila.puram. T'ailuka of the 
Godavari District. It records that .the Maharajadhi-raja Yimaladitya 
granted' the village of Eanastipundi and Paruva.la, ini the Gu.dda.va(fi- 
Yisaya, to his brahmana minister Ya.jra. In connection with the boun- 

7 Ibid.; 1-4., vol. XLV, p. 50. 8 SB., 1918, .p. 132. 

9 JABS., vol. IV, p. 102. 10 lA., vol XIX, p. 79. 

11 Bl., voL VI, p. 359 ff. ; Teleov. MaMhharata, Adiparva, A^vasa 12, V. 2391. 

12 BI., vol. VI, p. 361. 
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dary line of the above village the places Mrontuganni, Piduru, Konikeiu, 
Ealaparru, Gahgalei'u, Kollikurrn, Sinpiindi, Gonganavi'olu, aucl Inilla 
are mentioned. The niiui.stei' Tajra vho is described as ‘amafya- 
filchdmani hiiddJiavajrajtraMra sdujanyariitnnha.rnd ■sva.s a resident of 
Earamacedu, apparently the modern village of Karinichedn, nine miles 
west of Bapattu Taluka, in the Kistua Disti-ict. Tlie record' was exe- 
cuted in the eighth year of the king’s reign by the Daudanayaka Erpa- 
kama. The author of the verse.s was. Bhiuranabhatta, and the writer of 
the inscription was Jontacarya. 

(ii) RamdtiHham- insoriptiond’' 

The inscription is on the wall of the Durgapahca cave in the hill 
at the village of Eainatii’tham, in the Viza.gapatanr Disti'ict. Tire in- 
scription does not mention the name of the king. It states that it. be- 
long’s to Sarvalokahaya Visnuvardhana-Maharaja, who had the epithet 
of Eajaniaitanda and Mnmmadi-B.huua.. The in.scription is badly 
damaged. It I'eport.s thati the Muni Tiikalayogi vSiddhaiitadeva, a 
teacher of Desigana school of Jaini-siUj and a siriritnal teacher of the 
king Visnuvaxdhana, paid his reverence to the holy place of Eaanakoiula. 
Eamakonda is identical with Eamatlrtham. 

The Pithapru’am inscription'^ of PrthviBvara states that Vimaladitya 
granted the pair (Districts called) Gudravara. 

It is repoi-ted in the Eanastipundi grant that Vimaladitya was 
formally anointed in Saka 933= A. D. 1011.’^ The early years of VimalS.- 
ditya’s reign were not peaceful. lie killed one Eajara.ja, who might have 
been an officer under the Colas. Eujaraja’is generals then invaded the 
Andhra country and foi'ceil Vimalfulitya to submit. An inscription'” of 
Eajaruja. the Great’s reign, dated Saka 934 = A.D. 1012, records that 
“liaving fimt captured the lands, of Gaiigavadi, Eattavadi, and MelanSd, 
the territoiies of Nolamha and Andhra, the rulers of Kongii, Kaiihga, 
and Pandya, the king- ruling over all other cO'Untries in such wise that 
they were called the Ctfla-uad, the lord of the divisions of the world, 
Kali-Eajaraja Cola bore the dignity of eonperor.” 

13 SE., 1918, p. 133. 14 Giidravam-dvaya, — El., vol, IV, p. 40. 

15 Ibid., vol Vi, p. 3-56, V. 13. 16 SlI., vol. Il, p. 241. 
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“Wh&n the Kaviraja, EaJake^arivaTmaii, Ra.jai'a.ja, marclied 
across, tJie bee at bis lotus feet, PaB.cava-Maha.raya, having' there 
obtained the rank of Maha-Dandanayaka of Vehgi-Mandala and! Graiiga- 
Mandala displayed the might of his arms" etc. The Tiruvalangadu 
plales^' of Bajendracola I recordb Rajaraja’s victory over Bhiina, 
the king of the Andhra country, who killed certain Raja- 
raja. Bhfina, referred to, is identical with Munimadi-Bhinna, whicli ■n'as 
an appellation of Vimaiaditya. • Rajendracola’.® two. inscriptions'® on 
the Mahendragiri, in the Ganzam District, state that his general defeated 
the Kuluta, chief Vim,aladitya, captured the Mahendraparvata, a.nd 
caused a pillar of victory to be set upon the hill. It has rightly been 
suggested by Mr. Venta 3 ^a'° that “as this fact is not recorded in the 
visual historical introduction of Rajendracola’s Tamil inscription, it may 
be presumed that it happened during the early part of his military oareer, 
■when his father Rajaraja I was still living’.” Vimaiaditya, referred to 
above, is identical with the Calukya king of the same name, tliough he 
is wrongly called a Kulnta chief. 

A treaty appears to have eventually been concluded between the 
Cola® and the Calukyas. Andhra and) Kalinga were restored to Vimaia- 
ditya, who married Kumdava, the daughter of Rajaraja 1.®“ The 
maniage ceremony seems to have taken place in the C'ola country in the 
twenty^ninth year (=1013-14 A.D.) of Rajaraja I’s reign, on which 
occasion Vimaiaditya made some gifts to the Pauca-Pandaveiivara. temple 
at Tiruvaiyai'u.®' Since then the Calukyas of Vehgi ruled as the protege 
of the Colas of Tanjore. 

Til© Pi-t-hapuram inscription®® of Prthvlsvara mports that Kudiya- 
varniau (II), a chief of Velananclu, helped Vimaladlitya many times in 
the battle-field. 

Vimaiaditya had, two. eons. The elder Rajaraja was born of hia queen 
Kumdava, and the younger -w’as born of his second queen Merlavaina, 
who was a Cola princess.®' The Calukya records assign to, Vimalaklitya 


17 SE., 1906, p. 50. 

19 El., vol. VI, p. 350. 

21 SE., 1894, Ko. 215. 

23 SE., 1925„ p. 77; .TARS., vol. V, p. 46. 


18 ibid., Nos. 396-397 of 1896. 
20 El., vol. IV, p. 306, I. 53. 
22 El., vol. IV, p. 49. 
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a reign o£ seven years. ' But liis Ranastipundi grant was i.ssued. in the 
eighth year of his reign. It may be that he died before he completed 
the eighth year of his reign. He closed hi.s reign in 1018 A.D., and 
was succeeded by his sou Rajaraja.. In the inscription of Vimaladitya'e 
younger brother yijayaditya, S. 9.52 has been mentioned as the twelfth 
year of the foiTuer’s reign. 

Rajaraja, (A.D. 1018-1059), Vimuvardhana. 

Rajaraja had a second name Visnuvardhaua.-'* The hostility of hia 
step-brother Yijayaditya delayed his coronation ceremony for four years, 
which took place in Saka 944=1022 A.D. The regnal years, given in 
hi.s inscriptions, are counted from this date. Four inscriptions of hia 
reign have been discovered. 

(i) The Korwmelli inscription.^ 

The inscription was discovered in the village of Konvmelli, in the 
Godavari District. It records that the king granted the village of 
Korumelli, in the Guddavadi Visaya, to a Brahmin. The Dutaka was 
Bhima, .son of Raciya-Pedderi. The composer of the inscription was 
Cetanabhalta, and the writer was Gandacarya. 

(ii) N andamapundi grani.^‘ 

The object of the inscription is to record that the king granted the 
village of Nanda.mapundi, in the Renderulnnadimi-Visaya to the poet 
Nanni-Narayana. While mentioning the boundary of the village 
granted, reference is made to the villages Billemapeddapundi, Nerapula, 
llundaramuna, Madakurti. The inscription was issued in the thirty- 
second' year of the king’s regin. The date corresponds to 1064 A.D. 
The inscription was composed by Nanyabhatta, and the engraver was 
Gandacarya. 

fiii) Nandivelugu inscription-.^'' 

The inscription is found engraved in the roof of a Siva temple at 
Nandivelugu, in the Tenali Talrrka of the Guntur District. It records 
the gift of some sheep for bearing the cost of a perpetual lamp in the 

24 SE., 1925, p. 302. 25 7.4., vol. XIV, p. 43. 

28 El., vol. IV, p. 303. 27 SE., 1921, p. 47, No. 663. 
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■Jetople of Abbe^vara at Vallavai'U. The record was issued in b.- 980=- 
A.D. 1068-1069, in the thirty-seventh year of the king’s reign. 

(iv) Valiveru inscription-.^ 

The stone slab bearing the inscription is lying before the Svayam- 
bhuVe^vara temple at Valiveini^ in the Tenali Taluka of the Guntm Dis- 
trict. It registers that a gift of fifty sheep was made for the maintenance 
of a j)erpetual lamp to the temple of Traipurusa-Mahadeva at Valiveru. 
The grant was made by a private individual in Saka 983 = A. D. 1061, in 
the forty-first year of the king’s reign. The regnal year given above 
appears to be incorrect. The inscription mentions Rajaraja as 
Visnuvardhana. 

Ilaja.raga maintained friendly relation with the Colas. Andhra and 
Kalinga are not mentioned in the list of the countries conquered by 
Eajendracola.”® But Eajaraja had to suffer severe misfortune due to 
the revolt of his step-brother Vijayaditya. In the twelfth year of his 
reign, in Saka 952 = A. D. 1030, he was overthrown by Vijayaditya.”” 

An inscription”' of Vijayaditya’s reign has been discovered at the 
village of Pamulavaka, in the Narasipatam T'a'luka of the Vizaga- 
patam District. It states that the king was coronated in Saka 952 = A. D. 
1030, and the inscription was issued in the second year of his reign. The 
object of the inscription is to record that the king granted the village of 
Kompolongu along with twelve other villages tO' Bhimabhupa, the son 
of Cammaraja, in recognition of his .service. The wi’iter of the inscrip- 
tion was Ganakaearya. 

The in.soription3 of Rajaraja, the dates of which correspond to 
A.D. 1060, 1058, 1061, prove that Rajaraja succeeded in regaining his 
throne from Vijayaditya. Rajaraja was a great patron of learning. 
The poets Nanyabha.tta, Narayanabhatta, and m,athematician Paviiluri 
Mallanarya flourished in his court. He issued gold coins. 

The tradition runs that Rajaraja had two wives Eatnangi and 
Citraugi. Sarahgadhara, the son of the chief queen Eatnangi, was a 

28 SE., 1921, p. 48, No. 671. 29 El., vol. IX, p. 233. 

30 Journal of the Andhra Besearuh Society (henceforth abbreviated as JABS.), 
rol. ITj p. 289. 

31 Ihid. 
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prince of outstanding genius. Rajaraja appointed him his heir- 
apparent, and looked for a suitable bride for him. He selected on© 
beautiful girl named Citraugi a.s the bride of the prince, but eyentnally 
he himself married her. But Citrahgi cherished a love for the prince 
and was. looking for an opportunity to meet him. Once a pigeon be^ 
longing to the prince happened to perch on the terrace of the qneea's 
palace. The queen captured it expecting that the prince might come 
to her for its release. The king was, luckily for the queen, at that time 
away from the capital. The prince, as it was expected, entered into the 
queenks palace in order to request her to return the bird to him. The 
queen proposed her loye to him. But he refused, the offer. In his hurry to 
free himsdlf from the grip of the queen the itrince left his upper garment 
in the queen’s chamber. 

On the return of the king the queen reported’ to him that the prince 
entered into her chamber with evil motive, and produced before him as 
a testim,ony the upper garment of the prince in order to prove the vera- 
city of the report. The king in his rage ordered for the execution of the 
prince. Later on the king discovered the real truth, and forthwith 
ordered his release. But the prince was executed before the royal order 
reached the executioner. The king, however^ avenged himself the wrong 
by putting the queen to death in a brutal manner. The people, being 
annoyed with the conduct of the king, rebelled and expelled him from 
his kingdom, and placed on the throne the prince, who. was restored to 
life by a saint. A mound in Rajamundry is still called the mound of 
iSarangadeva. 

The above story, which was recorded by Kakumnuii Ai)pakavi in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, apipears to be a myth.’’ The 
ineoriptions of Sai,tivarman II, and Kuluturiga Coda II” a.ssign 
Rajaraja a reign-period of forty-one years, while the Pithapuram 
insciiptio-n of Mallapadeva.’* records that the king ruled for forty years. 
Neither of them is accurate. The king closed his reign in the early 
part of Saka 983 = 1061 A.D. 


32 JARS., VO.]. IV, p. 108. 33 El., vol. IV, p. 4H. 

34 J..iaS., vol. V, p. 46; lA., vOl. XIV, p. 55. 
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TEe last years of Rajaraja’s reign were not peaceful. His son 
Rajendracola, who was still very young, was at that time living in the 
Cola countiy wiith his grandmother, the wife of Rajendracola the Great. 
Rajaraja’s step-hrother Vijayaditya, who once deprived him of his 
throne, made fres.h attempt to take possession of the kingdom of Vengi. 
In the year A.D. lOCl when Rajaraja was awa.y from his capital Vijaya- 
ditya seized the throne and declared himself king. Two inscriptions^® 
of Vijayaditya report that he succeeded on the throne after the death 
of his brother. Hut tlie in.scription of Vija.ya.ditya.’s son Saktivarman 
states that®* “Rajaraja protected the earth with great ability for full 
forty-one years. Vijayaditya, who is a step-brother of Rajaraja, having 
born of different mother, captured the great kingdom of his bi'etlier with 
great valour, in his. absence.” Vijayaditya appears to have abdicated 
his throne shortly after his accession in favour of his sou Saktivaiman II. 

Saktivarman II, Samaraika-hhmrava^ V isnuvavdha/na, Satydsmya — 
(A.D. 1060-61). 

SaktivaWnan ase^umed the titles of Saiiuaraika-bhairava, Visnu- 
vardhana, Satyasraya. His coronation ceremony took pla,ce in Saka 
983 = A.D. 1061. An inscription'” of his reign has been discovered'. It 
records that he granted the village of Huiniyavada to his officer Aclapa 
Appana. While defining the boundary of the village granted, reference 
isi made to the villages Babhanavadi, TIuhgagunta, JVadugilur, Canduru, 
and the mountain torrent of Nuvuru Barasivada. The inscription was 
composed by Narayanacaiya. The king granted the village in the 
presence of the Tuvareja. The king ruled only for a year. After his 
death his father Vijayaditya again assumed the royallty. The Rayali 
plates of Vijayaditya reports that®® “the king’s son Saktiva.rman (II), 
who was crowned as the ruler by his father, reigned-only for one year, 
and then passed away, and that Vijayaditya, the father, assumed 
authority out of regard for Dhartna.” 

D. C. Ganguly 


So El., Tol. IV, p. 240. 
37 JAM., vol. V, p. 47. 


36 SE., 1924-26, p. 77. 

38 p. 41; i'£., 1925, p. 77. 
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In tlie field of Morphology the first thing that strikes us iu the 
Jlgvedic language is the considerable amount of flexibility exhibited bj' 
endings and suffixes which sometimes produce the illusion of present- 
ing the very ijrocess of agglutination by which the Indo-European 
flexional systems in general have been developed. In quite a num- 
ber of cases in the Rg-veda the ending of stem has evidently to be 
supplied from a form standing in apposition to it. Thus navyasd 
vdcas for ndvyasd vdoasa, tfmi rocane for tfxu rocanexv, etc. In these 
cases the ending has been actually treated like the second member of 
a compound. A similar state of things is indicated by a number of 
cases in the Vedic dialect in which a case-ending alternates with 
an adverbial suffix : cf. RV. 6,18,9 hdsta a daksinatru. Here the 
locative suflfix -tra evidently functions for the locative ending -e in 
haste. In the same way in passages like tdtah sasfhdd a ’mutah 
(AV. 8, 9, 6) the ablative suffix -tah (of. Pauini’s paheamyds tasil) 
is equivalent to the ablative ending -St in sasthat. These and simi- 
lar examples in Skt. and other Indo-European languages are how- 
ever too few in number and always exposed to the suspicion of being 
sporadical products of ijoets’ caprices, and are therefore unable to 
justify the conclusion, sometimes put forward, that the Vedic dialect 
still shows traces of a preflexional stage. We have to assume that 
like all other Indo-European dialects Sanskrit too presupposes a 
fully developed and well-established flexional system. 

In curious contrast to the multifarious innovations iu the field 
of Phonology,' Sanskrit has preserved the original Indo-European 
case-sj'stem with remarkable fidelity. There is no reason to 
believe that the Indo-European case-s 5 'stem differed materially 
from that of Sanskrit. Both nominal and pronominal flexional 
systems in Sanskrit have preserved their distinctive features till 
Sanskrit had long ceased to be a living language, and the only 
serious case of syncretism is to be found in the use of Gen. for 
Dative from the Brahmaij-iis onwards. TTet it is not unlikely that 
Sanskrit Instrumental combines in itself two different cases — 
those of accompaniment and means respectively — , and that the two 

1 See present writer’s Linguistic Introduvti&n to Sausjciit^ cli. IV. (in the 
press). 
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Tery different modes of forming Instrumental plural (in -aih and 
-hhih) reflect the previous existence of two different cases which were 
combined in the historical period into the Sanskrit Instrumental. 

Yet a comparative and historical study of Sanskrit morphology 
clearly reveals the process hy which this apparently fixed and rigid 
flexional system was developed. Let us begin with the ending -su 
in loc. pi. This ending is undoubtedly of Indo-European origin, as is 
proved by the corresponding Avestan ending -/nr and Old Ch. SI. 
ending -chufl But we have to take into account also the ending -si 
in dat. pi. in Greek, for it is nothing but the original locative end- 
ing functioning in the dative. Tire ending -si in Greek shows that 
the original Indo-European ending was -s- alone, which was later 
strengthened by different deictic particles in different languages, 
by -i- in Greek, and by -u- in Sanskrit, Avestan and Old. Ch. SI. 
Thurneysen ingeniously suggested that the deictic particles i and ii, 
were used to strengthen the original ending -s- to indicate nearness 
and distance respectively, but later in one group the particle i came 
to be used also to indicate distant objects, and in another the particle 
u usurped the function of i. There can be hardly any doubt that 
Thurneysen has given the right exjjlanation of the origin of the 
Indo-European ending in loc. pi., for locative is the case par 
excellence in which an emphatic deictic particle may be expected, 
and its subsequent history in the individual Indo-European dialects 
also shows that similar strengthening particles or post-positions 
had been actually added to its endings. In RV. the post-position 
a is often used after locatives in expressions like "ddmesv a” “in the 
houses’’, but in Skt. this post-position had never become an integral 
part of the ending. This step had how'ever been achieved in Avestan, 
where the ending in loc. pi. is not only -Jiu, -su, but also -hva, -sva 
sometimes. In Old Persian this ending in loc. pi. is never 
without the post-position -a. 

The important innovations of Skt. with regard to the ending for 
gen. pi., mostly in common with Avestan, have been already dis 
cussed elsewhere. “ But here too the Rgvedic language shows some 
peculiarities which distinguish it not only from other Indo-European 
languages, but also from classical Skt. In several passages of the 
RV. forms in In, -un, -fn have been evidently used in gen. pi. 

2 It is important to note however that both these two languages belong 
to the Satdm group. 

3 See Journal oj the Greater India Society, vol, II. 
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Here tlie real genitive ending -dm has been altogether dispensed 

with. But these forms are very probably due to nieehauical form- 

analogy, and no special linguistic value should be attached to them. 

We have seen that besides the usual form devanam the RV. also 

knows, in gen. pi., which in Sandhi (c.i. devdn Jdmna) may 

further appear to be nothing but devdn. Now, on the analogy of 

this devdn beside devanam the Rg-veclic poets might have further 
/ / 

constructed 7 ifn for the usual jifndvi. These shorter forms are there- 
fore purely momentary formations devoid of any historical value. 
The same applies also to the form uff (<wt2) in instr. pi., which is 
several times distinctly qualified by adjectives ending in -hZ/fr (e. g. 
■ugrebhir utt). 

No case, however, shows such a rich variety of forms in plural as 
the Tvom.-Acc. of neuter stems.* The ending in this case was 
in fact originally a singular one, for, the 2durality of neuter 
objects® used to be conceived generally in the collective sense — as 
one collection of neuter objects. A truly plural ending w'as 
regularly used when this collective sense was absent. Already in the 
Rg-vedic language however this sharp distinction between collec- 
tive and distributive plurals could no longer be maintained. There- 
fore we find here all sorts of singular endings applied to neuter stems 
in nom. and acc. plural. 

In classical Skt. the nom, and acc. jd. neuter is uniformly charac- 
terised by the ending -t, which is accompanied by a nasal element 
following immediately after vowel-stems e. g. -a-ni, -f-ni, -il-ni, 
-/■-ni (Type I); in the case of consonant-stems containing u nasal in 
the final element the ending is merely -i, e.g. -dn-t, -aiioi, -ant-i 
(Type II); hut where there is no nasal preceding the final consonant 
of the stem, the ending -i is strengthened by a nasal coming immedi- 
ately before the final consonant, e.g. -umsi, -Jmsi, t'nnsl (Type III); 
the radical nouns formally belong to the last group, e.g. ~sak : -sank-i, 
-yuj : -yunj-i (Type lY). 

The Yeclic language, however, reveals a state of things which is 
altogether different. Besides Type I there are forms in a, 7 , u with- 
out the characteristic ending -22/; the an-stems of Type II show* the 
ending -d besides -dni. Type III has been fully developed there 


4 Johannes Sclimidt has devoted a complete work to the discussion of 
forma in acc. plu. of neuter steins. 

o To a lesser extent also of nouns of other genders. 
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already, but there is no trace as yet of Type IV. In fact, so far as 
the older language is concerned, the forms in question may be 
divided into tv70 broad groups: (i) Consonant-stems using the 
ending -t, e. g. catvar-i, ~anA (n-stems), “anUi etc., and (ii) Vowel- 
stems merely lengthening the final vowql without taking any 
ending at all (-a, -z, -w), though however the final vowel may also 
appear in its original short form (-i, -u). Beside the forms in 
-a, - 2 , -zt, we find already in the older language those in -dni, 
-‘Ini, ~uni from vowel-stems — the only ones current in classical Skt. 
But the latter are doubtless later analogy formations, for no 
trace of them can be found in the allied languag'es. 

The ending -i in NA. pi.iieut. of consonant-stems is met with also 
in Avestan ; cf. ndmsni — Eki. ndmani. In other Indo-European 
languages the corresponding ending is -a, cf. Gr. onomdta-, Lat. 
nomina, Goth, namna. This shows that the original Indo-European 
ending was -a. The characteristic nasal infix associated with 
it, excepting in catvaT-i, must have been derived from those 
cases where a nasal was already present in the stem (e. g. nt- and 
?7c-3tems). Thus the participial stem sant- appeared as sat 
in sg., but in plural it was sdnti; similarly ghrtdvat \ ghrfdvanti, 
pahfmdt; pahimanti.^ On the basis of these forms an infixed nasal 
(iame to be regarded as an essential feature of N. Acc. pi. neut. of 
consonant stems, and gradually it was introduced also into radical 
stems {yttj- lyimji, ^jrt~:vrnti etc.) in post-E.g-vedic language, 
although here such a nasal has no etymological justification. 

As for vowel-stems, the ending -dni of a-stema, unknown in 
Indo-European and Indo-Iranian periods, is derived from -an 
stems. The a-stems naturally drew after them also the ~i and 
u- stems and gave rise to the endings -Ini and -'uni. But the 
element -ni is anything but constant in these endings in the 
Bg-vedic language. In fact, forms in -a, -i, -u are here as much 
in evidence as those in -dni, -Ini, -uni^ and the evidence of cognate 
languages proves that these shorter endings are the old and 
original ones. 


6 These forms with long penultimate vowel at the side of short-vowel one. 
came early to be regarded as anomalous. Tn the Padap^ha therefore they are 
represented as stmtl, cjlxrtdva-nti, vaiumdnti etc. But the length of the 
penultimate wa.s respected also in the Padapatha where the penultimate was 
long in the corresponding masculine form; thus rmhanti also, in P.p. on the 
analogy of mahdntah (raasc.). 
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What is the origin of the endings -T, -iiy They may be 
the result of contraction of the Indo-Euroi^ean ending -a revealed 
by the consonant-stems (see above) with the final vowel i, u of the 
stem. Thus ytirii in Nom.-Acc. pi. neut. is derived from ijuril + a 
&n(\. apratt in same position is nothing but aprati + a. In this way, 
the curious shorter endings are brought into harmony with the 
original Indo-European on the one hand, and on the other, forms 
like catvdr-i are delivered from curious isolation in the midst of 
forms in N. Aoc. pi. neuter. 

But the explanation of the short endings -i, -u in N. — Aec. 
neut. pi. has to be sought elsewhere. These forma are truly 
wdthout any ending at all, and they are precious relics of much 
earlier times when the inflexion of neuter stems had not yet been 
fully developed. Eormantically they are of course identical with 
the corresponding singular forms, and that genetically too they 
are to be traced to the same source is proved by the fact that 
no short-vowel form in Horn. Acc. pi. can be found in those cases 
where the singular form ends with a long vowel (e. g. slrsu, trl). 
The same phenomenon moreover excludes the possibility tliat the 
short-vowel forms owe their origin to rhythmic shortening of the 
long-vowel ones, as might be otherwise argued on the ground of 
instances like uni vdravisi (RV. 10, 89, 2) but uni jyotlnui (RV. 9, 91 
G) — long vowel before a simple consonant, but short vowel be- 
fore a consonant group. Neither can these forms be regarded 
merely as collective-singulars, for that would be to ignore the 
difficulty of the Rg-vedic composers who found themselves 
wdthout any linguistic tradition regarding most of these neuter 
stems. What would be the plural of fulliar for instance? The 
llsis in these cases did not hesitate to use the singular form 
also in plural, cf. AdJiar divyuni(Ry. 1, 04,5). Yet it need not 
be denied that the analogy ■ of collective singulars might have 
helped in setting down these singular forms also in plural, as is 
strongly suggested by the frequent juxtaposition of collective-singular 
and endingless plural, as in R\ . 8, 25, 17: mitreisya vratd 
(collective-singular) udruxiasya dirphasnit (endingless jrlural). 

The ending -i is very much in evidence also in the singular of 
neuter consonant stems, cf. Mrd-i from h-rd-. This .£ however is 
not derived from Indo-European a like the same ending in plural, 
for in the non-Indo-Iranian languages an -i (not -a) corresponds to it, 
of. Mrd-i : Gr. kardia, Lith. Urdu. Alread 3 ' at a very early date 
this light ending came to be regarded as part of stem ; thus the 
JJAECH, 1936 8 
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stem var- of tlie olclev language later assumed ike foiaii vori- liy 
completely incorporating' the original ending -i. Tlie same is ilie 
case also with dksi, dsthi, sdkthi etc. In the later langaage limy 
are all regarded as anomalous i-stems, sonietiines replacing ilie 
final -i by -an (e. g. in abl. -gen. sg.). But tliere is abundant 
internal and external evidence to prove that originally they u’ere 
all consonant stems. T? or dksi- tlie necessary proof is furnished by 
the form an-dk {<.*an-aks) in EV., and Avestan ast- and Latin ass- 
prove that dsthi- too is derived from the consonant stem 

It is clear from above that it is not altogether proper to call 
this -i an ending, for in that case there would be no reason why 
-ar of dhar- (nom. sg.), which alternates with ciJian-, will not also 
be called an ending. But here we are confronted with alternating 
stems. Therefore, in so far as -ar of dhar- is not regarded as 
an ending but a part of the stem, from the standpoint of Sanskrit 
at least, the element -i in dksi, dsthi etc. should be regarded as 
belonging to the stem and not as ‘an ending. But it will be 
difficult to apply the same principle also to hdrtU and 'Dari at the 
sides of which, the shorter forms hrd- and vdr- are so much 
in evidence. 

There now still remains to explain the n-flexion of neuter -i, 
-u -stems. They received the nasal element in Nom. Acc. pi. from 
rt-stems as explained above. But what is the origin of the -n- 
of other cases? First of all, we have to note that its origin 
must have been difflerent from that of -ind, -und of masculine 
-t, -M-stems. For, as Wackernagel argues, in masculine, -ina and 
-und are equally in evidence in EV., whereas the -ta-forms of 
i-neuters are negligible in comparison with the neuter -na-forms. 
The masculine -ind, -und besides older -{iYjd, -{u)vd may be explained 
simply by the analogy of -fii-stems : bali-bldh: baUn-d = a.(jn't-bhih\ 
agni-nd. But for the n-flexion of -i -ii-neuters it is necesLsnry 
to look back much farther. The very fact that -n/t-forms are 
abundant and -«t-forms are rare in EV, shows that the origin of 
this n-flexion has to be sought in some characteristic feature of the 
neuter ri-stems. Now it is a peculiar feature of some of these 
M-stems that already in the Indo-European pieriod they had at 
their side alternating heteroclitio stems in n. Thus Skt. cldru 
seems to have had a stem *dorun- (cf. Gr, doroat) at its side. 
This n was gradually extended to’ dative, ablative etc., sijecially 
when ii became a fixed element in Nom. A.cc. pi. of these stems. 
The neuter an-stems must have been of decisive importance in 
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this respect, for their vowel ending -a in Nom. sg, as opposed 
to -/iiZ, -RQilif -HI etc, in other cases presented a convenient model 
for the growth of similar nasal endings of neuter ~i, -n-stems. 

For the third time the element i appears as ending in the loc. 
sg. of a large number of both vowel and consonant, stems. There 
can he hardly any doubt that this too is a local post-position 
which gradually became an integral part of forms in locative. 

The a-atems of Sht, huow only the ending -e in loc. sg,, which 
is, of course, -a + i, as is proved also by other languages, cf. e.g 
Grr. oiko~i ( : oiko-s). For other vowel-stems, however, this -/ ia 
anything but certain, and the same applies to the consonant- 
stems. There is, first of all, the important group of forms in loc. 
sg. without any proper ending at all. These forms are attested by 
the i^-stems and the Vrki-fiexion (see below) of I-stems, but most 
clearly by the nu-steais, in whose case other languages prove their 
hoary antiquity. Besides, there are some isolated forms of other 
consonant-stems, which look like eudiugless locatives, hut their 
evidence is nowhere unequivocal. 

Stems in -ar have been sometimes declared to take no ending- 
in loc. sg., but the forms in question, e.g. dhar (and !) may 

be regauled as simple adverbs like svdr. In fact, all these 
eudingless locatives were mere adverbs originally, and as an 
adverbial force is inherent in every locative, it is not 
too much to think that all locatives had once been endingless. 
The post-i)03ition -i however came to he used in it at a very 
early date to obtain clear, unequivocal forms, but continued 
to be dispensed with by those stems which assumed distinctive 
forms in this position (cf. -an of -u and /-stems). The Yrki-stems 
too could dispense with an ending in loc. sg., because they had 
a distinctive sigmatic form in nom. sg. which the Devi-stems 
lacked. Only the rtn-stems, which assumed no striking form in 
loc. sg. carried on without any ending till a comparatively late 
period. It is tempting to suggest that the analogy of -an -an- 
stems liad been the cause of the coniiuued endinglessness of 
of locatives of ^/n-stems. The form dhan^ in loc. sg. was so markedly 
distinguislied from dhar (Nom, Ace. sg.) that it could do wiiliout any 
specific ending at all, and once dhan came to he recognised as loc. 
sg. it naturally drew after it also ndman, clhdmon etc. which had 
no alternating r-form in Nom. Acc. As the 7'/?i-stems are of Indo- 


7 Beside which atso the form dh(a)ni i.? known. 
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European origin the endingless locatives of 9i-stems in other 
languages (of. Gr. aiin, loo. sg. to aion etc.) may also be explained 
in this way. 

Besides the stems in -an those in -u too frequently exhibit 
endingless forms in loc. sg., of. camfl, tanfl. No extra Indian 
parallels to these forms can be found, unless Lat. domu is 
regarded as an old endinglesa locative. It is therefore permissible to 
regard them as mechanical analogy-formations after the endings 
-e : -esu of a-stems ; in other words, after damv : damem was formed 
a camfl to camdsu. The same explanation may be resorted to also in 
the case of endingless locative singulars of t stems of the Vrki-type, 
e. g. ga-im nadi, though here too Latin forms like rurl might be 
adduced to prove their Indo-European antiquity. 

Already in its earliest stage Skt. had gone farther than any 
other Indo-European language in distinguishing between the in- 
flexions of masculine and feminine nouns of similar categories by 
providing new-endings for the latter, and this distinction has been 
nowhere so clearly achieved as, again, in Aco. pi. Here we find in 
feminine the new endings -ih -vli -fh at the side of the older 
endings -In, -un, -fji,' which, on the evidence of other Indo- 
European languages, were originally used also in feminine. As in 
so many other similar cases, the influence of n-stems, which got the 
preponderance in Skt. as the result of Indo-European e and o coin- 
ciding with a, is the cause of this new development in Skt. Mascu- 
line and feminine endings were here actually different in tlie case 
of o-stems ( = Skt. o-stems in masc. and a-stems in fern.) in the 
original Indo-European. The Indo-European masculine o-stems took 
the ending -ns in Acc. pi., as is proved by -ams (Sandhi-form of 
-an) of Skt., -ons of Greek (Cretan) and -ans of Gothic. In the 
Indo-European epoch the corresponding ending of their feminine 
counterparts, the a-stems, was however without any nasal ele- 
ment, thus sharply distinguishing the masculine forms from the 
corresponding feminine ones (cf. Gr. -as, Goth. -6s). But there was 
no such separate feminine ending for -i, -u, -f-slems, and the 
endings -ln(s), -un(s), ■rn(s) w. re applied there also in feminine. It was 
reserved for Skt. alone to replace them by -fh, -iili, -rh in feminine 
on the analogy of -an: -ah ol Indo-European o- and a-stems 
respectively. 

8 Which in sandhi turn out to hove been originall.v -Ins, -uns and -fns 
respectively. 
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It is a remarkable innovation of Skt. that a special ending -dm 
is adopted in it by various feminine stems in loc. sg. Already in the 
B.V. it is the normal ending of -a and -i-stems (-dydm,-{i]yd fn) as well 
as of feminine i- and j«-stema. The Iranian counterpart of this -um 
is -d which serves there to strengthen the Indo-European ending 
-di (i. e. -d+i) of a-atems, thus giving rise to the Avestan 
-di/d, and it is certainly connected with the -e of Lithuanian 
Loc. sg. ending -oj-e of Indo-European d-stems. The Iranian -« 
like the Lithuanian -e is evidently nothing but a locative post- 
position. The Iranian -dyd was further extended by the particle 
-am in Skt., which therefore resulted in -dydm in this language, 
just as Iranian -bya strengthened by the same particle gave rise 
to Skt. -hhydm. After -dydm was formed analogically -(i)ydvi in 
loo. sg., and eventually -(u)vdm, which however appears for the 
first time in AT. Instead of the latter the EV. shows the ending 
-avi (cf. sanavi, dnavi from sanu-, dnu-). As full-grade forms are 
to be expected in loc. sg. this -avi (<Indo-European may 

be regarded as the original ending of «-stems. Yet its complete 
absence in Iranian might suggest that it was invented indepen- 
dently in Skt. 

The forms in dual are remarkable for their lack of variety, 
for generally only three different forms are found for the eight 
cases. Even these few forms do not yet seem to have been 
permanently fixed to particular cases in the older language. The 
dual ending -oh is generally attributed to geu.-loc., but in the 
oldest parts of the RV. it appears also in the ablative. En revanche, 
the ending -hhydm appears in the ablative for the first time in the 
tenth Mandala, The position of the ablative dual is curiously 
uncertain. It is not even possible to say whether it originally 
coincided with insir.-dat. or gen, -loc. (Wackernagel III § 22a). 
The ending in nom.-acc. is generally -an, which is of Indo- 
European origin, cf. Goth, aht-au; Skt. dsf-au. Very frequently 
however the ending is simply -a, which is but a phonetic variant 
of -au. Linguistically important is the ending -a in dual preserv- 
ed in the first component of the compound mdtara-pitarau, which 
has its counterpart in the Greek dual pattr-e. (Wack. Ill § ISej. 
The ending -hhydm usually comes not after the- stem, but after 
the flexional form in Nom.-Aoc. dual, cf. -dhhydm of a-stems, 
akxt-hhydm from aks-f-. This is distinctly a relic from the past, for 
in other languages too the ending corresponding to Skt.-bhyam 
is attached to the form in nom.-aoo, dual (Wackernagel, III § 21 b 
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/S, p. 64). It may be concluded tlierefore that in tlie Indo- 
European epoch the dual had not yet been given the full status 
of a distinct grammatical number. The plural has a distinct sign in 
s -which is almost always attached to case-forma in plural, but tlie 
dual is in principle undistinguishable from the singular. 

Before concluding our treatment of the nominal flexion it is 
necessary to briefly discuss some of the important stem-types 
which, again, essentially continue the Indo-European tradition. 

Theoretically, stems should assume different forms according 
as the accent remains on it or is shifted to the ending. This is 
howe-ver nowhere the case,^ for it -is quite understandable tliat 
various stems could not be allowed within one and tlie same 
system of paradigms. Yet the formantic part of the stems in 
question often underwent far-reaching changes as the result of the 
shifting of accent, and this is nowhere so clear as in the case 
of the neuter -amc-stems, cf. fraty-dk : -praU-o-i : jiraty-imn-i. 
Quite a different situation arose, however, when stems of the 
same type had the accent sometimes on the final and sometimes on 
initial syllables, for the result of contraction with the case-endings 
could not have been identical under such circumstances. It is 
evidently for this reason that dvi and mati assume such dissimilar 
forms as dvyah and mateJi resiiectively in gen. sg., and among n- 
stems too we find the same contrast due to original difference 
in the place of accent in kratvali and silnuh from hralv 
and sunu respectively. AVe find therefore two very different 
systems in (he inflexion of i-, M-stems in the older languag'e. 
Beside the system of inflexion of i-, M-stems current in classical 
Skt., the EA^. — but only RA^. — knows another called fle.rion forte by 
Saussure, which, on the evidence of cognate languages, must have 
been of Indo-European origin. But already in the Eg-vedic period 
this flexion forte of i-, u- stems had been almost eliminated from 
the language, for only 2 i-stems and 8 «-stem,s still show distinct 
traces of this flexion in it, thus (Nom. du.), pd.rrc (Bat. ,sg.), 

2 }asvah (Gen. Abl. sg., Acc. pL), arydli (Gen. Abi. sg., Nom. Acc. 
pi.) etc. Indo-European origin of this fle.rion forte is proved by 
exact parallels in other languages : Acc. pi. pasrfl/i, = Avestan imsvS, 
Gen. sg. '/;)'4ti;a/i. = Avestan .rmSiro; further, Greek goun6s<i*gonvds, 
from gonu- is but the exact counterpart of mdcllevah from mddhu. 
In most cases however this fle.rion forte could provide no special 


9 Excepting in sdniya (voc.) : satyd. 
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diatiiictive forms. It is no 'n'onder therefore that it died out at a 
very early date. Duly tlie word ix'itl coutinued to follow tlie flewlott 
forte in some cases till into classical Skt. 

A. similar double flexion is found also in tlie case of i-siema in 
the Veda. Here too, the origin of this duality in flexion is io be 
sought in the difference in accent, and here too both types are 
derived from the Indo-European period. The oxytouous l-stems 
have sometimes to shift the accent from a previoxis syllable [cfka: 

but where the original masculine form too was oxytouous no 
such shifting’ was necessary [devci ; devi). Now according as the 
accent on flnal -l had been shifted to it from a previous syllable or 
not, the feminine Z-stems exhibit two very different modes of flexion 
which are called t’/*/i;2-flexiou and cZctu-flexion z’espectively after 
the two types mentioned above. In the Rg-vedic language iliese 
two flexions are still sharply distinguished from each other, but the 
general tendency of the language has been, naturally, to obliterate 
all distinction between them, though however absolute identity of 
the two flexions had never been achieved in the language. Already 
in , the RV. we find Z-stems which, according to origin, ought to 
have adopted the (fein-flexiou, often following the r/'/a-type, and 
'ymc versa. 

The endings of fZfivZ-stems in nom. and acc. are curiously aua- 
log’ous to those of d-stems. This migdit be due to earlv influence of 


the d-stems. Thus 

Kg’. 

Du. 

Pi. 

Nom. 

devi 

dc vt 

dcvih 

Acc. 

devim 

devt 

deviJb 


However impracticable such a flexion might appear, being wilhuut 
specific forms in so many cases, it is undoubtedly of Indo-European 
origin, for clear parallels are found in other languages. Thus the 
dual form in -I may be found in Avestan haincistrl, Litli. vezantl and 
Old Ch. SI. vezasti. The weak-grade stem-form in ~l reigns supreme 
iu liom. and acc. In other oblicpie cases too this weak-grade form 
is preponderant, but in the singular of instrumental, dative, abl. 
-gen. and loc., the stem appears in its full-grade form in -T/d, cf. 
devydj devycii, devyuh, devyam. Other cognate languages too show 
similar strong forms in similar positions. To devyd corresponds 
Avestan vai^hxiyd \ io devydi Avestan va^liuydi, Gr. midi, Goth. 
frijondjai; to ^Ze^?7/^/h Avestau va^Jiuyd, Gr. ?7iids, Goth, frijondjos \ 
and devyam has its exact XJarallel in Old Persian Haraitvatiyd. 
In the dual and plural of other oblique cases is again found 
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tlie weak stem-form in i, not only in Skt, but also in otber Indo- 
European languages. 

The fixity of accent is the characteristic feature of F/7a-flexiun. 
The accent in it always remains on the final -r of the stem. This -I 
however often becomes 2 / in sandhi with the case- endings, with the 
result that the form in question gets the svarita-accent. In fact, the 
svarita-acoent is a ready indicator of yr/ct-flexioii. The endings too 
are here more like those of consonant-stems. Thus in Acc. sg. a 
■vrki-a-tem. takes the ending -am (instead of -m of devl-flexion), e. g. 
vrkytlm. Similarly vrkya, vrky'e etc. Unlike devi-fiexion its nom. 
-sg. is sigmatic, e.g. vrkih. But the most curious thing about 
it is its loo. sg. which is without any ending at all, e. g. yaurt, 
nadt, sarast. Extra-Indian parallels to vrki-flexiou are rare and 
uncertain. A sigmatic nom. sg. is at all events attested by Old 
Worse ylgr {<.*vikts). 

In the post-Rgvedic literature Devi- and Vrkl-flexions get 
mixed up more and more, until in the classical language one well- 
nigh homogeneous flexional system was evolved out of a mixture of 
the two. On the whole, the Devi-fiexion got the lion’s share in this 
new homogeneous system, the Yrki-flexion being requisitioned to 
supply only those forms which were not distinctive enough in the 
Devi-fiexion, e. g. in Worn. Acc. dual and Worn. pi. The Worn. sg. 
remained a bone of cohtention between the two types for all time 
to come, and even Pauini and his commentators n-ere at a loss to 
know where it ■would be sigmatic and where not. 

Sanskrit pronominal flexion, specially the flexion of pronouns 
par ejjvdleiLCu—ilie personal pronouns, is altogether different from 
nominal flexion, In the nominal flexion, as we have seen above, 
the stems on the whole remain unchanged, the varying element 
being the ending. In the flexion of personal jjronouus however 
endings proper are hardly in evidence, and from ease to case and 
numbei to number it is the stem itself wliich varies. Erom the 
viewpoint of number at least, this is however as it should be, for 
here the conception of duality or plurality is altogether different 
from that of nouns or generic pronouns. If d.i«a/i = horse, dh>aa = 
horse -t- horse. But similar equations cannot be applied to ’personal 
pronouns; «/tfl.//i = I, but ana7n = I + you or I -t-lie, never I-l- 1. There 
is therefore nothing to wonder at if altogether different stems are 
used in the inflexion of these personal pronouns. 

Another chief characteristic of the pronominal flexion is to be 
found in the liberal use of the particle -am, which plays no unim- 
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portant part also in the nominal flexion as shown above. It 
is in evidence even in tvdm and ahd-m. The cognate languages clear- 
ly show that the Indo-European word for ‘'you’’ was : cf. Greek 
£« (Doric), Lat. fil, etc. This £?i( = you) may be still found in Rg- 
vedic passages like rt fil yn/u (8, 13, 14^. The particle 

Ul in the Ga0as of Avesta may everywhere be taken to mean "you”, 
and its regular enclitic position renders welcome support to the view 
that it is nothing but the original Indo-European pronoun. The 
particle -am (^Indo-European -om) had been attached to it however 
at least as early as the Indo-Iranian period, cf. Avestan tvsm. In 
the case of ahdm this particle had been attached to the original stem 
*eSh- already in the Indo-European period, as is proved by Lat. 
egom-et. Yet the form e^o ( = Gr. of the same language shows 

that the nasal element in it was not indispensable. The stem in its 
naked form is clearly seen in Lith. e^, Arm. es etc. In acc. 

sg. the forms tvdm mam have their exact parallels in Avestan and 
Old Persian. The final nasal of these forms is not the accusative 
ending ; it is due to their amalgamation with the particle -am as is 
proved by the enclitic forms tvd md. In instr. sg. the RV. knows 
beside classical tvdyd also tvd, which is, of course, tu + d, Avestan 
Instr. Owd proves the antiquity of this form ; like mdyd (beside 

which no md in Instr. can be proved to have existed in Skt.), is of 
later origin. It is, in fact, a case of double ending, like devdsali or 
pftsusu. The form tvd (from *tu^) in Instr. sg. itself came 
to he regarded as a stem later, and, like feminine «-stems, gave 
rise to the form in -ayd. In dative the forms in classical Skt. 
are tuhhyam, mdhyam. These are known also in RV., hut, on 
the evidence of metre, they have often to be read as tubhya^ 
mdliya. As the Avesta knows only these nasallesa forms they must he 
the older ones. The corresponding Latin forms too (tihi, milii) know 
no nasal. The Abl. singulars mdt^ tvdt have their exact parallels 
in Avestan mat, Owat, The form mdmat (RV.) is evidently due 
to contamination of mat with mama. Of tdva and mama in gen. the 
former is of ludo-European antiquity, cf. Avestan tava, Gr. teds etc., 
but of the latter neither of the two m is certain, for the correspond- 
ing Avestan and 0. Ch. SI. forma are mana and mene respectively. 


10 The exact nature of the consonant element cannot be determined. Had 
it been aspirated the Greek form too should have retained the aspiration. Had 
it been unaspirated there should have been no aspiration in Skt. 
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and the corresponding Armenian form im seems io suggest that even 
the initial m was added later. In loe. sg. 'mdyi is well attested in 
RV,, but not so tvdyi, for which is mostly found tve. The relation 
between tve and tvdyi might be the same as between ddhvan and 
adhvani. 

In dual, just as in nominal flexion, the number of si)ecifio forms is 
greatly restricted. Tet, even with reference to those few forma, 
much discrepancy is found between the Vedic and the classical 
language. The tendency of the latter has been to progre-ssively 
substitute forms of pronouncedly dual type. Thus the older yuvd- 
hhydm dvdbhydm were gradually supplanted by yuvahliyam avuhh- 
ydm. Similarly, yuvwm avdm are confined to accusative dual only 
in the oldest te-xts, the corresponding forms in nominative being 
yuvdm avd'm. But in the classical language the am-forms have been 
completely supiflanted by those in -dm also in nominative. 

In plural all the forms of these personal pronouns, excepting those 
of nominative, are characterised by an infixed -sm-, cf. asmdn 
yustndn, asmdt, yusmdt etc. This -sm- is certainly of Indo-European 
origin, cf. Avestan o7ma, Gr. dmme etc. The same appears 
also in the singular of other pronouns, cf. dsmai dsmin, tcUmal. 
tdsmiii etc., and there too it is directly derived from the original 
Indo-European, cf. Goth, imma Vammu (mmcism), Umbrian esmei 
pusme etc. Most astonishing of all are the forms in gen. plu. which 
are characterised not only by this -sm- but are further distinguished 
by the ending -dkam (asmakanif yusmakam'). On the evidence of 
Avestan ahmakam yuimakvm they must be of Indo-Iranian antiquity. 
They are evidently connected with the adjectives asmdka yn.smdka, 
but it is yet unknown how they so early became the recognised 
pronominal forms in plural. 


B.tTAKnisHN.i Gi-iosir 



South-Eastern Bengal in Ancient Times 

Vanga, Samatata, Vaugala, Harikelai aiitl Caiidradvipa. aa'e tlie 
ancient eounti'ies tliati a.i'® generally located in soutli-eastern Bengal. 
There is every probability that some of them are geograpliioally identical 
■with variation in names only but our present kno’wledge of ancient 
geography does not pennit us to make an attempt to locate them -with 
definite boundaries. Discussing the geographical position of the.* 
countries, Dr. H. 0. Roy Chowdliury^ comes tO' one im])ortnut con- 
clusion that the term Vahga -was used both in a broader and narroTver 
sen.se. As Gauda included noith-western Bengal, Vahga in its broader 
g-eogra.pbical appellation most probably comprised the -whole of south- 
eastern Bengal. Dr. B. C. Law^ suggests that Vanga is roughly re- 
presented by modern Dacca and Chittagong divisions but it seems that 
the western boundary extended still further. It is a. known fact that 
different systems of land measurement' was vogue in different pa.rts of 
Bengal in the Sena period and the system of measurement was generally 
known by the name of the locality concerned.'’ In the Barrackpore 
plate of Vijayasena it is stated that in the Khadi-maiidala. of the 
Paundravardhanabhukti land was measured according to the i!lala 
standard prevalent in Samatata.'‘ Kbadi is at present the name of a 
paragana in Diamond Harbour sub-division and it can be reasonably 
inferred that this part of th'e district of 24-Parganas was included in 
ancient Saniatata. The recent explorations’ of this part of the 
Sunderbans by the Vai’endra Research Society ha.ve revealed the fact 
that this region was in the Hindu period a flourishing and populous 
locality. Vanga in its broader sense comprised Samatata and it seems 
that Khulna, Jessore and some portions of 24-Pargunas were included 
in the Vahga country. 

1 il/aHttsS 0 Marmavdnij 1335-6 B.S., p. 566. 

2 Indian Cwlture, vol. I, p. 57. 

3 N. G. Majumdar, Inscnpiious of p. 84. 

4 This point has been first emphasised by Mr. N. G. Majiimdarj ih'uL, p. 61. 

5 VJ18B.J 1928-9, 1930, Antiquities of North-west Sunderbans. 
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The ewliest epigraphic refereuoe to Vauga ie ia oue of tie Nagaijuni- 
hoada insoriijtions in the list of countrioi) ivliioli were gladdened hy 
the teachers of Thera, vada Buddhiaiu. Tlie Allahabad Pillar inscrip- 
tion of Samudragupta mentions Sajnatata aa a border (^pnityanta) 
kingdom paying tribute to the Gupta eniiioror. It is known from the 
Mehrauli Iron pillar inscription that a king named Caudra sulvjugated 
his enemies who gave a united front in Vahg'a, and he also inflicled a 
defeat on the Bahlikas by crossing the seven mouths of the Indus. Tile 
identification of king Candra has led to much discussion among 
scholars and the subject needs fresh treatment in the light of recent 
discoveries about the imperial Gupta history. Fleet," empha.«iised the 
early characters of this inscription but it must bo observed that being 
a record on an iiPn pillar, it is mi yenoi'is and does not hear com- 
parison with other contemporary records. Three sets of opinions have 
come out from previous discussions. 

(a) Mm. H. P. Shastri' expressed the opinion that Candra of the 
Mehrauli^ pill'ar did not belong to the Gupta dynasty hut was a k,iug 
of Puskai'ana in Bajputena who tried to found an All-India empire 
before Samudragupta. The Gangadhar record of 404 A.D. describes 
Naravarman as a powerful king ofi Puskurana and son of Simhavaiiuan 
and grandson of Jayavarman. The Susuuia Hock inscription in the 
Bankura district of Bengal records that a wheel of Visnu was .sel up 
by Candravarman, son of Simhavarmau and king of Puslcarana. 
Mm. H. P. Shastri on the identity of the name Siinhavarmaii of the 
Gangadhar record and Susunia inscription made Caudravanuaii and 
Karavarman brothers and identified Candravaimau wiih Candra of the 
Mehrauli piBar. But Pokharana is the name of a, place not far oif 
from the find-spot of the Susunia Rook. Jt may he regarded, almost 
certain after what Mr. K. N. Dikshit® has wiltten about tlie ancient 

6 ffJ., pp. 139-142. For detailed paleeographical examination of this record 
and all other opinions on the palseography of the inscriptions in this, paper, see 
my forthcoming paper on the Development of the Denguli Soripi. 

7 Susunia inscription and Gangadhar inscription publislied in BI., 
vol. Xfll, p. 133 and XII, pp. 316 ft. and the identification discussed there. Also 
see vol. XIV, pp. 368-71. 

8 ASIB., 1927-28, pp. 188-9. 
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ruins of tliis place that Candiavarnian was the kins' of Pokharana 
(whose Scnlskiitised form is Puskaxaiia), and as such he has been regarded 
as a locall king.“ It is not known ■\vhethei' Simhavarnian, father of 
Naravarman of the Gaugadhar record, had any ton of tlie name 
Candravai-man. The identification of Candravarnian of the Susunia Rock 
inscription with a man of unknow'u existence is hardly tenable and 
there is no definite clue whafsoever to identify Candravannau of the 
Susunia inscription with Candra of the Mehmuli pillar.’” 

(b) Fleet expressed the opinion that Candra of the Mehrauli 
pillar might be Candragupta I of the Gupta dynasty and tliis 
has been supported by Rr. R. G. Basak and Prof. S. K. Aiyangar. 
Dr. Basak” accepts the identity of Simhavarman of the Susunia 
Rock inscription and the Gfingadhar i-ecord but would not concede that 
Oandravarman came to Yaiiga on a campaign of conquests and would 
presume that CandraTarman might have gone to the Sueunia hill on 
a pilgrimage.’” But this presumption is contradicted by Dr. Basak 
himself when he brings Oandravarman in Bengal owing to the poli 
tical vicissitudes of the Yai'mau family of Malwa. “Simhavannan and 
Jayavarman might have ruled independently and when Samudragupta 
reduced the Mplwa power, it is not unlikely that the elder brother v/as 
driven away from Malwa towards the east. This may explain in a 
way why he came to Susunia Hill.”’” Prof. S. K. Aiyangar argues the 
case of this identification with greater ardour,’* and lays down three 
conditions which should be satisfied in solving the controversy regard- 
ing Candra of the Mehrauli pillar. 

9 Dr. H. C. Hoy Chowdhury, PHAI. (3rd cd.), p. 364. 

10 Dr. N. K. Bliattasali supports this identification by pointing out u soiitnry 
reference to one Candravannan whose Kota or fort formed the boundary of the 
land granted to a Brahmin by SamScaradeva in the 6th century A.D. somewhere 
near Kotalipada, in the Faridpur district (El,, vol XVIII, p. 84). Blit 
it is veiy difficult -to say who was this Oandravarman whose fort is referred to 
in the inscription of Samaoaradeva. Ho might be Oandravarman of ■ the 
Allahabad pillar inscription or Oandravarman of the Susunia inscription. 

11 Kistonj of North-Eastern India, p. 14. 

12 Ibid., pp. 17-18. 13 Ibid., pp. 27-28. 

14 Journal of Indian History', vol. VI, Studies in Snpta history, pp. 14-22; 
the Valcatakas and their place in Indian history, pp. 1-12. 
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(i) .The person Candra must have been a inan of achievemout, 
having' by Ms own efforts, acquired a vast Jdng'doin, and held mie over 
it for a length of time. 

(ii) He must have fought two actions against enemies aoros® the 
wide Stretch of India, such as the western front of Bengal and 
western frontier of Sindh on the western side. 

(iii) The enemies thiis overthrown albng the western frontier of 
Sindh (more properly on the other side of the Indus) aie stated to be 
Bahlikas.’* 

But Prof. Aiyangar has failed to cite any definite evidence and 
known event of Candtagupta I’s reign to satisfy any one of these- three 
conditions. Candragupta I, founder of the Gupta dynasty, does not 
Eoem to have ruled over suoh a wide territoiy from BengtaJl to- the 
Punjab. IThe Puranae make him rule over Magadha, Saketa and 
Prayaga.” According to the Kaumud^malioUava'-’’ his activit.ie.s 
were confined to Magadha and. its vicinities, and the ymtunt-gapuias 
of his newly acquired kingdom were Sabaras, Pulindas on the frontier 
of Magadha and he was killed by his enemies. His name is omitted 
from the list of imperial Gupta kings in the MaUjiim-Mfilahilpa 
The above mentioned three conditions are rather in complete agreement 
with certain events of Candragupta II’s reign. To emphasicie tiie 
identification of Candra of the Mehrauli pillar with Candragupta I is 
to ignore some definitely known events of the reign of Candragupta II. 

(o) The identification with Candi'agupta H was proposed by 
Hoei'nle*' and V. A. Smith^“ but the latter gave up his own proposition 
and accepted Mm'. H. P. Shastri’a identification.*' .The existence of 
hitherto unknown king Bamagupta, elder brother of Candragupta Ii, 

15 The Bablikas are knorvn as ruling in the Punjab with Sakala (present 
Sialkot in the Punjab) as their capital in the Maliabharaia Kan.raparvn, 
oh. 37-38. Varahamihira mentions Bahlikas as a northern people. 

16 Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, Intro., p. xii, 

17 Annals of the Bhandarkar Lnstituhs, vol. XII, p. 50 i Kau/nudi-Mahotsava 
edited by B. Kavi and S. K. B. Shaatri, p. 10 and Act V. 

18 K. P. Jayaswal, An Imperial Sisiory of India, Verse. 645. 

19 lA., vol. XSI, p. 43. 20 JASB.. 1897, pp. 1-18. 

21 BEI., (4th ed.), p. 290 £n. 1. 
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proved by the drama Devi Candrag-apta acquaints us with a hard and 
keen st,ruggle between Oandragupta II and the Sakos. Prof. D, E. 
Bhandarkar^* haiS adduced good grounds for identifying the Sakae with 
the Nortiem Satraps rather than with the We.stern Satraps as 
suggested by Dr. Altekar.=® Allan’s remark^ tliat “the enemies who 
had united against him (i.e. Candra of the Mehrauli pillar) in, t he Vanga 
country were probably peoples who had taken the opportunity of his 
absence in the west to cast ofE the yoke under which his father had 
laid them” is only applicable to Oandragupta II. It seems that 
paramountcy established by arms of Samndragripta was going to be 
lost during the rule of Eapiagupta but wao re*-estab'Hahed by the prowess 
of Oandragupta II. It is quite clear from the epigraphic, literary and 
numismatic evidence of his reign that Oandragupta. il came into 
conflict with Saka Satraps. 

If the identification of the Oandra of the Mehrauli pillar with 
Oandragupta II is to he accepted, it seems certain that Vanga tried to 
shake off the Gupta yoke imposed by Samudragupta but the attempt 
was frustrated by the valour of Oandragupta IL IWhocver this Candra 
might be» it is quite certain that the people of Vanga had to fight 
with a king who®© military esploits and achievements extended from 
Bengal to the other side of the Indus. Nothing is particularly known 
of Vanga up to the hegiiining of the Gth century A.D. The Gunai- 
nag^or plate shows that Vainyagupt.'i niled over eastern Bengal in 508 
A.D. Whether Vainyagupta belonged to the imperial Gupta dynasty 
or not, his name suggests that he was connected with the Gupta, 9.“' 
The testimony of this i>late read along with the Damodarpur plates 
indicates that south-eastern Bengal was included within the Gupta 
empire up to the first, decade of the Gth century. The verses 876-82 
of the Manjusi-i-Tmilakfllpa describes a king of Gauda whose initial 
was and who was of Prakat^itya’s family i.e. of the imj^rial Gupta 


22 Malaviya Commemoration Volume, 1932, pp. 180 ff. 

23 JBOMS., vol. XIV, pp. 223-253. 

24 Indian Coins — Gnpia d^asty. Intro, p. xxxvi; Allan rejeotod the idanti- 
lication with Oandragupta II. 

26 ISQ., 1930, p. 48; vol. IX, pp. 784 and 989; vol. X, p. 154. 
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dynasty. Mr. E. P. JayaswaP® identifies this king wiih the unknown 
king of the fifth Damodarpur plate of 643-4 A.D. It is stated that 
he was very brave and an emperor of three seas. In the eastern oouuti'y 
he had a 'large army and great power. If the proposed identifica- 
tion is tO' be accepted, it seems that Gupi(a iSway eKiisted in eastern 
Bengal about the middle of sixth century A.D. 

Sometime about the middle of the sixth century .south-eastern 
Bengal seceded from the Gupta empire. Three independent sovereigns, 
Dhaj'maditya, Gopacandra and Samacaradeva are known from the four 
Faridpur plates. From a very minute and careful palteoggaphioal 
examination of these plates it has been ehown by Mr. E. F. Pargitor^’ 
that, these three kings ruled one after another. Their known reign- 
periods are 36 years, and it may be presumed that their ruil© extended 
over half a century. 

The political histoiiy of Vahga in the first half of the seventh 
century is very obscure. It is extreinely doubtful whether the autho- 
rity of Sadahka, mighty rival of Harsavardliana, extended over south- 
eastern Bengal, as there is no evidence to prove it. Attention may 
bo drawn to a hitherto unnoticed ntling family of SamUtata. While 
speaking of Silabhadra, the famous Buddhist patriarch of Nalanda, 
and his own preceptor. Yuan Chwang says that he wars a scion of the 
Brahmanioal royal family of Samatata.*' Silabhadra wae the head of 
the Malanda Univeroity in about the second quarter of the seventh 
century and he must' have been sufiSoiently advanced in age before he 
wus raised to this exalted position. It becomes then clear that the 
family to which Silabhadra belonged ruled in Samatata in the beginning 
of the seventh century A.D. If Silabhadra had not changed his name 
after his initiation into Buddhism, this royal family may he called the 
Bhadra dynasty of Samatata.’”. 

A feudatory family ruling in some parts of the Tippera di.striot is 
known from the Tippera grant of Lokanatha of about the middle of 

26 Imperial Sistory of India, pp. 69, 72. 

27 lA., 1910, pp. 193 ff; El., vol. XVIII, p. 74. 

28 Watters on Ynan Chwang, vol. II, p. 109. 

29 'For detailed discussion of the Bhadra djaiasty see my forthcoming papers 
“Was there a Bhadra dynasty in Eastern Bengal”? 
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the seventh century.’" This Natha family ruled for three or four 
generations in that locality. Lokanatha fought with two other chiefs 
Jayatuhgavarsa and Jivadharana who have not been satisfactorily 
identified.” The latter made over his kingdom to Lokanatha and this 
was confirmed by a charter probably by the suzerain. 

The date of the Khadga dynasty is a matter of controversy among 
scholars hut palseographically Asrafpur plates have been examined 
in detail"" and these plates cannot be assigned to a period 25 osterior 
to the beginning of the eighth century. Khadgpdhyama, J atakhadga, 
Devakhadga and the oi'owa prince, Raja Eajabhatta are known from 
these records. Bajabhatta. may be now safely identified with Eaj- 
bhatte, king of Samatata, whom the Chinese traveller Sengchi found 
niling during the last part of the seventh century. It seems that this 
family ruled in Samata.ta in the last half of that century.” 

The Bhadras, Nathas and Khadgas all appear to he local ruler's. 
The first is only known from an incidental reference from Tuan 
Chwang. The Nathas were samantas and Lokanatha a kumu/ramutya. 
The Khadgas had no high political pretension, as their simple title 
nrpa suggests. The question naturally ari.3es as to what power eastern 
Bengal was politically subordinate. On the strength of the statement 
of some Chinese pilgrims that Bhaskaravarman was the king of Eastern 
India"'" and of the fact that Nidhanpur plates were issued from Kar'na- 
suvarna"" a theory has been advanced that Bengal was occupied by 
tlie Kaorartipa kings after the death of Saiahka."" Against this it may 
be pointed out that the king of Baster-n India is a vague term and 

30 FA., Tol. XV, p. ,'301. 

31 IHQ; vol. VI, p. 064. The identification proposed cannot be accepted, 
as one of the contemporary Lokanatha is placed in the mid.dle of the 7th centuiw 
and other in the middle of the 6th century A.D. 

32 Dacca University Studies, vol. 1, No. I, p. 64. 

33 Chavannes, Mempire les Selioieitx emments, p. 128; -TASIl., 1923, 
pp. 376-78. 

34 lA., 1880, p. 20. 

35 El., vol. XII, p. 66; vol. XIX, pp. 115-25. The correct location of 
the land granted by the Nidhanpur plates is far from being se'ttled. 

36 K. L. Bama, History of Kimarupa, eh. on Bhasharavarman and after; 
Indian Culture, vol. II, no. I, p. 38. 

i.H.Q., hauch, 1936 
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t.L& issuing' of plate from a certain place by a kiug does not always 
necessarily, mean that he was the permanent suzerain of tliat place. 
It isi known from the Life of Yuan Chwang tliat Bluiskaravarinan met 
Harsavardhana at Khajugrha with, a vast army of 20,000 elejihaiits, and 
30,000 ships in number.^’’ Kiimararaja or Bhaskara-varman wasi always 
present at the great assembly at Kaiioiij with a large army and the 
Nidhanpur plate might have been issued in one of lids journey io 
Harsavardhana^ s capital via. Eaiiiasuvai-na. Even if it be accepteil 
that Bhaskaravarman occupied Bengal after Sasahka’s death, it doe.s 
not seem that the Kamarupa occupation, lasted' long as lia.'^ Iveen asvseried 
by .some wi'itiers. The later Guptas from Adilyasena downwardf^ seeiin 
to have- some political hold at least over some portions of Bengal. 
Addtyasena has been d<i3crib©d in his own records as an emperor' with 
his kingdom extended to- three -seas. Hwni Lun, the Corean traveller, 
must have visited Bodh-Gaya and Nalanda after 072 A.D.”’^ as lie dei?- 
cribed Adityasena as a recent king and the temple begun by liim was 
not yet, fini.shed when the pilgrim visited the former ijiace."'' At Ids 
time Nalanda belonged to Devavarma, king of lia-stern India. It has 
been .sriggested that thk Devavarma is to he identified with an. unknown 
sncee&sor of Bhaskaravaiman in Eastern India.'^” The ideiitificatiou of 
Devavarma ^with a king who^se existence is nut known from any other 
eource is hardly tenable. In all reasonableness, Devavarma is to be identi- 
fied with Adityaisena’s ison, Devagupta of the later Gupta dynasty.'’^ 
It is possible that Bhaskaravarman or Harsavardhana might liave occu- 


37 Beal, Life etc., pp. 127, 185. A close study of this book shows tliat in the 
alliance between Harsavardhana and Bhaskaravarman the position of the latter 
was considerably inferior (p. 172). As there was constant intercourse between 
the court of Kamarupa and the Nalaiida University, the Na.laiid}i seal of tJie 
latter does not seem to have had any political significance. 

38 Fleet, GI., p. 210. 

39 Beal, Life etc., Intro., p. xxvi. 

40 Indian Culture, vol. II, no. I, pp. 37 ff. 

41 Adityaseua was in occupation of Nalanda in 672 A.D. and also of Bodh- 
Gaya. If Bhaskaravarman and the Kamarupa kings after him are to be regarded 
kings of Nalanda and Gaya also, it is to be conceded that Bihar was lost by 
the Kamarupa kings at the time of Adityasena and Devavarma again occupied 
it after him. The identification of Devavarma with Devagupta solves this 
difficulty- 
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Ijled Bengal after Sasanka’s dentil for some time but it must be noted 
that Tuan Cbwang does not refer to any king in bis description of Karna- 
Buvnrna, PundraTardhana, Samatate and Taanralipti. It is also quite 
possible that some portion of Bengal was included in the kingdom of 
the later Q-uptas in the latter half of the Yth century. It might also 
have been the fact that Bengal was divided into many ismall independ- 
ent kingdoms, as there is nO' definite evidence to prove its occupation 
by the Kamaatipa kings and the later Guptas. 

The history of soutli-eastern Bleng^l in the eighth century is almost 
dark and very few things' are known. The unfinished Chittagong 
plate of Eantideva“ does not throw much light on the political condi- 
tion. Prom’ palseographical consideiations Kantideva may be placed in 
the period 760-850 A.D.. Like the Kedarpnr grant of Silcandra, it 
is a peculiar grant in which' the object of its issue has not been 
mentioned. Tt was issued from Vardhamanapura which cannot be 
properly identified. Ek father Dhanadatta and grandfather Bbadra- 
datta have become powerful by victories in battles. His title is 
paramesva-m and maKurajadhiruja and the inscription comes to an abrupt 
close by an address to the future kings of Harikelamundala.*’' It does 
therefore seem: that his power was confined to a small principality. 

In one of his latest papers on the palteogtaphy of Bahipall plate of 
Sricandra/'' E. D. Banerjee expressed the opinion that eastern 
Bengal did not possibly form a part of the Pala kingdom before the days 
of Mahlpala I. ,Thk remark seemis to be correct inasmuch as there is 

42 Modem lieview, 1922, p, 612. 

43 Harikcla lias generally keen taken to be identical with Vaiiga on the 
statemeint of Heniacandra : VaiifjCis iu Ilarlhcliya. But from the reference of 
Harikelaman<;lala in the Chittagong plate it seems that Harikela was a small 
principality. In the day>s when Hcmacaudra wrote, it might have become a 
synonym for Vaiiga but in earlier days it might not have been the case. 
According to I-tsing and Tan-Kaong, Harikela was the eastern limit of Eastern 
India (Takakasu, l-tsing, p. xlvi and Chavannes, op. cit., p. 106). According 
to Yu-he,. Harikela was 30 days’ sea journey from Ceylon and 100 yojanas from 
Walanda (Ghavannes,, pp. 144-5). We would suggest that Harikela should be 
located somewhere in modern Chittagong division. It was a coastal country and 
there was direct communication between Harikela and Ceylon. 

44 Asutoslt Silv&T Jubilee Volumej Oiicutalia^ pt. Ill, p. 221. 
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nf> direct and definite evidence of tKe Pala autliority over eastern Bengal 
in the 8th and 9th centuries. But some indirect references tend to 
show that Gauda and Vahg'a were phlitdoally united and under one king 
during the reign of Dhax'majrala. In the Wani and Eadhaupiu’^^ 
grants it is stated that Vatsaraja took away the twO' white umbrellas of 
Gauda. E. D. Banerjee Mmself suggested that otne was the ro^yal 
umbrella, of Gauda and the other of Ya-tgaA^ In the Gwalior iiiecrip. 
tion of Bhoja'*' Dharmapala haa been described as Y ahgapati in con- 
nection with Hagubhata II’s victories. Alluding to the same event 
Dharmapala has been described both as Gaudendra and Vnngapati in 
the Baroda grant of Karkaraja..** The terns Gauda and Vauga have 
been somewhat loosely used in the contemporary Pratihara and Eastra- 
kuta. grants but it seems clear that by Vahgapati and Gaudendra the 
same person was meant. It may therefore be concludedi that ea.steru 
Bengal was inoluded within Dhamapala’a eiupire. If the extension 
of Paia power in the 8th and 9t.h centuries is somewhat pnobleinaticul, 
it ia certain that during the earlier part of the tenth century eastern 
Bengal was under an indejjendent line o.f kings. 

The Bhareilla Natte^vara image inscription^® acquaints us with a 
king named Layahoandra who is to be palaaogi'aphicaliy assigned to 
the beginning of the lOth century. The only thing known about him 
is that his capital was at Karmamante. which has been identified with 
modern Bad-,Kamta in the Tippea-a disti'ict.®” It iai known from’ the 
Eampal, Kedarpur, Dhnlla and Edilpur plates of Siiicandra that a line 
of kings with names ending in Candra ruled in eastiern Bengal. The 
names of Piirnaoandra, Suvamacandra, and Trailokyacandra are known 
and for paltBOgi’a.phicaI reasons they are to be aesigned to the 10th 
century. The title maJildrajddhirdja has been first applied to Tkailolrya- 
canclra who had been at first a ruler of Harikela and became king of 
Candra dvrpa.‘® It is stated in the Eampal plate that the Candr'os origi- 

15 IA:, Tol. XI. p. 157; El., vol. VI. p. 243. 

46 BuAglar Itihasa, p. 148. 47 ASIB., 1903-4. .p. 281. 

48 lA., vol. XII. p. 160. 49 EL, vol. XVII. p. 360. 

50 Ibid. 

51 Mr. N. Gf. Majumdar takes Trailokyaoaudra as the king of Harikela wliioli 
included Candradvipa (Inscriptions of Bengal, p. 3). This conclusion is based on 
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nally wwe iiilei's of the Eohitagiri. Mesas. E. D. Bkiierjee®^ anrl N. 6. 
Majumdai'°“ aa-e inclined to identify it with Ehotasgarh in. the Shahabad 
district of Bihar. Dr. N, K. Bhattasali suggests its identification with 
the Lalmai hills in Tippera®** and Mr. H. D. Mitra with Eangamati in 
the Hill Tippera/'^ The existence of a line of Caudra kings for 19 
generations in Arakan’' and the extension of the Arakaii power over 
Chittagong®' in the 9th century go to support the eastern origin of the 
family of Srioandi’a. Though no lineal connection can yet be established 
between Layah’candra, the family of Sricandra and the Arakan Candi'a 
d.vnaaty,^ the probability of isuch a connection is strong,®* Sricandra’s 
grants were issued from' Tikramapura which was undoubtedly in 
Vahga.'” The authority of the Candras over Harikela, Oandradviija and 
Variga shows that Sncandra most probably ruled over Vahga in its 
biuader sense i.e. the whole of south-eastei'n BeUgul. But eaistei’n 
Bengal was certainly included in the Pala kingdom in the 3rd year of 
Mahipala I, as the evidence of the Baghaura image inscription®” 
unmistakably shows. This must have happened during 'the first half 
of the 10th century. It is learnt from the Trimulaya inscription that 
somewhere about 1026 A.D. the Cola army under a general of 
Eajendracola defeated Govindacandra of V angaladeiSaA^ To ta.ke Vahga 
and Vahgala as identical and Sricandra as the king of the whole of 

thn following passage — “Adharo Harikela-raja-Kakuda-Cohatra-smitanania- 
rti,yaip yascaiidropade babhuva nrpatir dvipe diliiropamah.” But to take 
Trailokyaeandra originally a king of Harikela from wiiich position he became 
king of Candradvipa seems to be a better conclusion. The inscriptions of the 
Candras have been published by Mr. N. G. Majumdar, in his book. 

52 Baaalar liihasa, p. 233. 68 Inscriptions of Benool, p. 3. 

64 IBQ., vol. in, p. 418. 65 IBQ., vol. H, pp. 313, 865. 

56 Asm., 1926-27, pp. 146-48; JSQ., 1931, p. 37. 

57 OhiUagong Gazetteer, p. 20. 

68 This goes to support our contention to locate Harikela somewhere near 
Chittagong and that Trailokyaeandra was at first king of Harikela and from 
there he extended his power to Candradvipa. 

59 Edilpur plate of Ke&vasena, p. 47. 

60 El., vol XVII, pp. 360 ff. 

61 It is diflSonlt to accept the opinion of Dr. H. C. Eoy Chowdhury that 
Vahga and Vahgala are two separate countries and the latter was probably 
identical with Candradvipa. Candradvipa is still a paragana in the Baokerganj 
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soutJi-eastem Bengal would isupporfc the opinion'^ of R. D. Raiiei’jee 
that if the Cola army proceeded from Dahsina-iRadha to TTt.tnva-lladha, 
there would have been the danger of an outflaaikiug iiioveuienti hy 
Govindacandra from the south. The Baghaura inscription read along 
with the movement of the Cola army from the Trimudaya inscription 
suggests that Govindacandra was most probably a vassal of MahipSla. I 
and fought for hia overlord. 

Another independent power was established in south-eastern Bengal 
about Gio middle of the eleventh century. The Varmans were outsiders 
and it seems quite probable that they came in Bengal in the train of 
a foreign invasion. It is stated in the Belava plate that the Varmans 
originally belonged to Siinhapura which has identified hy some 
scholars with Simhapura in Kalihga and by R. D. Bauer jee with 
Siinhapura of the Lakhamandala inscription."* Tire real founder of 
the political imporrance of the Varmfanis in Bengal wars Jatavannan 
who is said to have spread his paramount isovereig-uty “hy marrying 
Vfradri, daughter of Karna, by extending his dominion over' the Angus, 
by criirp'ling the power of the Eamarupa king, Divya and Giovardhaua.” 
Divya is to be identified with Diwoka, the leader of the Kaivarta 
revolution in northern Bengal. It shows) that Jiitavannair ciinie 
into conflict with this usurper of the Pala throne. The Nulanda 

district ond there is no evidence to suggest that Vahgala and Caudradvipa were 
identical. The only evidence which goes to support the contention tliat Vatiga 
and Vahgala are two separate countries is the Aohalur inscription of Vijjala 
of about 1200 A.D. (.KJ., vol. V, p. 757). It has heen shown that tho 
particular invasion of Bengal by this Kalacurya ' king has no historical basis 
at all (ISQ., vol. XI, No. 4: “Somo exaggerated statements in inscription 
re. invasions of Bengal”). Vijjala is said to have humbled Octli, Vaiiga and 
killed the kings of Vahgala, Kalihga, Magadha and Malava. Tho poet might 
have meant to repeat the same incident by referring to the conquest of Vahga 
and by alluding to killing of the Vahgala king. These are vague generalisations 
and iioetio exaggerations. Vahga and Vahgala cannot be regarded as two 
separate countries on the stren^h of this evidence. Vahgala seems to be on 
etymological variation of Vahga probably made by the southornei-s and foreigners. 

62 JBOSS., 1928, pp. ff. 

63 This point and the Varman history has heen elaborately discussed in my 
forthcoming paper "The Varmans of Eastern Bengal’’. 

64 N. G. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, p. 16. 
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inscription o^f Vipulasnmiti’a refers to the invasion of noi^thern Bengal 
bj a king of Vahgala in course of which the house of a Buddhist ascetic 
named Earnnyrimitra was set on fire and the monk was burnt to death. 

Mr. J. G. Ghose®^ proposes to identify this invading king of 
Vahgala with a Candra king of eastern Bengal. No invasion of 
noidhern Bengal by any Candra king is known from any reliable source. 
'The Candras were, according to the testiinony of their own records, 
devout Buddhists and it is highly improbable that the army of a Bud- 
dhist king would set on fire the house of a distinguished Buddhist 
teacher of a great vihara whose memory was honoured even three 
generations after him. Four kings of -thi-Sr family are kuawn from their 
own records. The position of Harivai'man in the chronology and 
genealogy of the Varmans was so long controversial but the newly dis- 
covered broken Vajrayogini grant of Sa^malavarman®^ shows that he k 
to be placed between J'atavannan and Samalavarman and was most pro- 
bably the son of the former, though his name has been omitted in the 
Belava plate. The foundation of this Varman power in eastern Bengal did 
not go unchallenged by the Palas. It is known from the Kdmaca-nta that 

65 Bl., vol. XXI, pp. 97-101. 

66 Indian Culture, vol. I, pp. 290-292. jMr. J. O. Gliose bases his concliTsion 

on the following account from Tarauatba's book published in the Ind. Ant., 1875, 
p. 366: “Mahlpala, conteniporarj’- of Khri-ral, ruled for 52 y-eara. His son 
Malmpala reigned 44 years and w'as followed by his son-iu-law Samupala wdio 
reigned 12 years. Then AJahipala’s son firestha ruled for 3 years. As he left 
behind him a sou who was only .seven years old, his maternal uncle Ciinaka 

was raised to the throne and ruled for 29 j'ears j lie made war with the 

Tumskas and in the end was victorious. The peoiile of Bengal also revolted 
against him and entered Magadha by force but lie subdued them. In course 
of 'time he raised BheyapUla to the throne, and retired to the kingdom of Vati, 
and island near the mouth of the Ganges where after 5 years he died. 

Bheyapala ruled 32 years and he was succeeded by his son 

Neyapala.” It is very difficult to say bow much sober history is in this account. 
The people of Bengal invaded Magadha but the Nalanda inscription refers to 
the invasion of northern Bengal by a Vangala king. Somapura 'y?7u77*a is 
undoubtedly the Pabarpur monastery in northern Bengal. Lastly, we concur 
with Mr. N. G. Majumdar that the Nalanda inscription of Vipula^rittiitra is to 
be assigned palreograpliically to the first half of the 12th century and not about 
l060 A.D. as Mr. Ghose suggests. 

67 Bhdratvarsa, 1340, B.S. p. 674, 
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Eamapala atfer the recovery of his paternal tingdom tried to assert his 
power over Kalinga, TJtkala and Kamarupa., In course of the descrip- 
tion of his conquests it is stated that a Yarman king’ of the east 
propitiated Eamapala by presenting an elephant and hk chariot."" Tlie 
Varman king who made his submission to Ramapala was either Hari- 
varman or SamaJlavarman, When the strong arm of Rfunapala wa.s no 
more, south-eastern, Bengal once more revolted in the reign of Kumftrn- 
pala but this was suppressed by hts general Vaidyadeva by winning a 
naval battle.'” Thus it seems that the Varmaus were occasionally com- 
pelled to acknowledge the suzerauity of the Pa'las. The last known 
Varman king is Bhojavarman. 

The Vai'mans were most probably ousted by tlie Senas. The 
Barrackpore grant was issued, from Vikramapur where Vi'lrusadevI, queen 
of Vijayasena, performed the tuldjmrusa ceremony. Therefore the occu- 
pation of Vikramapura by Vijayasena must have occured isonie time 
before this, i.e. his 62ncl regnal year, and the date of the death of 
Vijayasena would fall, according the evidence of BihiaiMgam and 
Adbhutasagam, sometime about the middle of the 12th century.’'’ 
Vikramapura continued to be one of the capitals of the Senas under 
VallaJasena and Laksmanasena. After the surprise attack of Nudiali 
by Bakht-yar Laksma.naseua is said to have fled to Bang'” (Vahga) and 
his sucoesora continued to rule over eastern Blengml v/hich retained 
its independence at least a century after the establishment of the 
Muslim power in Gauda. According to the Aini-i-Akharj.,^^ Jjakhnn 
Sen was succeeded, by his son Madhu Sen who ruled for 10 y eai's. 
The Sadukti-Karnamrta refers to a verse of M'adlfavasena. Madhn 
Sen’s rule is known only from Abul Fazal whose account of the Hindu 
kings cannot be always relied upon, if it is not corroborated fi'om other 
evidences.’* Two sons of Laksmanaoena, Vi^varupasena and Kesava- 

68 Samacarita, vol. V, oh. Ill, p. 44. 

69 Kamauli plate of Vaidyadeva, A. K. Maitra, Clausa LehhamaUi. 

70 Journal of the Department of Letters, vol. XVI, Early History of Bengal 
(the Sena period). 

71 Tahagat-i-Nasiri, p. 688. 72 Vol. II, p. 146. 

73 According to Mr. N. N. Vasu, one copper-plate of Madhava Sena has been 
found in the Alnoora district and the reference given is ICumaon by Atkinson, 
p 616 But as I cannot verify this, nothing can be said definitely on this point. 
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sena, wlio nilsd after him, are known from^ their own records'"' and 
the known periods of their reig-ns are 17 years. 

It is therefore aimost certain that for the first qiiai'ter of the 13th 
oentnry the.56 two Sena kings could hold themselves against Muislim 
ag’gression. Both of them aissu-me the proud title of Gaude.4vara and 
the epithet “ Garga-Yava7ianva'iia-pTalaya-kdla-rudra” is applied to them, 
This does not seem to he empty boasit, and both tlie brothel's boast that 
they were dread to the Tavanaa and it seems that they eiiccessfully 
repulsed some Muslim invasions. 

The author of the Tabagat-i-Nasii i did not directly record any inva- 
sion of east Bengal by the' Muslim governors and rulers of Laknauti but 
that there were several such attempts is clear from some incidental 
references hy Minaj. It is therefo're quite possible that there had been 
some other a-ttempiis to. conquer Bang which was not recorded at all. 
Giyas-uddin. was the independent ruler Laksnavati (1211-122(1 A.G.). 
The rulers of Jajnagar, Tirhut, Kamarupa and Bang'-'' paid tribute to 
him. J uat before the end of his reigu, he is said to have invaded 
Kamarupa and Vahga.''' The natural conclusion seems to be that there 
was previously an invasion against these two countries and becausie they 
refused to pay tribute to the Muslim ruler, another expedition was 
undertaken against them. It is clear from the account of Mina.j that 
before Giyas-uddin could achieve anything suhstantial, he had to return 
on account of the usurpation of Laksnavati hy Nasir-uddin. Nest 
reference to. the invasion of east Bengal is made in oonueotion with 
the rule of Malik Saifuddin who sent some elephants to the court of 
Delhi w'hich were captured iu Bang" (1231-33 A.D.). It is not known 
who was the ruling Sena king at this time. Abul Fazal mentions a king 
of the name of Surasena or Sadasena. (Two prince,s of the Sena 
dynasty, Suryasena and Purusottamasena., are known from the Sahitya 
Parisat plate of Visvarupasena and it is quit© probable that Suryasena 
of Ahul Pazal is Suryasena of this plate. Another invasion of east 


74 N. G. Majumdar, Ifiscriptions of Bengal, No, Sill, XIV, XV. 

76 Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, pp. 587-688 . 76 ■ Ibid. 

77 Ibid., p. 732. 

I.H.Q., MABCH, 1936 
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Beugiil took place in the reig-n of Ijjuddin Ballban” in or about 1258 
A.D. Minaj finished bis account in 1259 A.l). and makes the staieiiient 
that at that tim'e the descendants of Laksmanasena. were ruling' in 
eastern Bengal.’” 

Another Hindu king is known from Zia-ud-din Barni“" and the 
Adavadi plate.*’ His real name was Daiiarathadeva, and Buiiuja- 
madhava was his viruda. 'According to the g'eneaio'gdcal book of 
Harimi^ra, he flourished after the Sena rule.®” When Delhi Sultan 
Giyas-uddin Balkan came to suppress the rebellion of the Beiig'ul 
governor, Tughril Khan, an agreement was reached between Delhi Sultan 
and this Hindu king of Sonfirguon that the latter would iireventi the 
escape of Tughril Khan by water. The Muslim occupation of eastern 
Beng'al must have been completed by the close of thel 1.3th century."'’ 

It cannot be properly ascertained whether the extremo eastern 
districts like Noalihali and Chittiagong were included in the Bala and 
Sena. kingdom.s. The Baghaura image inscription ishows that Sama.tat,a 
and some parts of modern Tippeia di.strict acknowledged the suzerainty 
of Mahipala. I. Ho evidence has yet been discovered to prove the exten- 
sion of the Sena power in the Chittagong. divisio.n. iTho Mainamaii 
plate"'* speaks of the existence of an independent kingdom in Ba.ttikerri 
which is a paragana, in modern Tippera. The name of the king- is 
Harikaladeva whose vmda is E,a.navaukamalla ; ho came to the 
.throne in 1203-4 A.D. If he was the first king of this fa.mily and 
this principality was included in the Sena kingdo'm, it seemis tha.t with 
the fall of the Senals in Gauda a kingdom, arose, in eaiatern Bengal. 
Another Hindu kingdom was founded about this tiime. It is known 
from the Chittagong pla,te of Damodara” .who was ruling in 1243 A.D. 
His earliest known ancestor is Purusottoma whose son was Madlm- 
s'udana. The title nrpa occurs before his name and it may he that the 


78 Tahaqai-i-lHasiri, pp. 769-70. 79 Ihid., pp. 558, 715. 

80 Elliot, Tol. Ill, p. 116. 81 Inscriptions of Ilcngal, p. ISl. 

82 Bharatvarsa, 1332 B.S., pp. 78-81. 

S3 Bdhgldr liihdsa, vol. II, pp. 93-94. 

84 ISQ., vol. IX, p. 282. 

85 Inscriptions of Bengal, No. XVII. 
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rise of the family to political power began from him. His son was 
Vasucleva and his son Damodara assumes the proud title “sakaia- 
bhupati-cakra.vai'ti.” Nothing mO'i'e is known of these two kingdoms. 

The conquest of north-weatem Bengal by the Muslims and the 
maintenance of independenoe by eastern Bengal in spite of repeated 
attempts of the Muslims to conquer it suggest one important conclu- 
sion. A .audden cavalry raid was sufficient to break the power of the 
Sena kings in noidh-weatern Bengal and the whole of it passed into 
Muslim hands within a short time. But the physical features of 
eastern Bengal prevented such an eventuality. It is the country of big 
rivers, and hence cavalry was practically useless. Here for a pemanent 
conquest the naval power was the most important factor. A raid might 
have been carried in a certain part, but it could not produce a lasting 
effect. 'The seeking of the help of Haunjamadhava by Sultan 
Giyasuddin Balbau to pi'event the escape' of the rebellious governor 
Tughiul Khan by boat clearly illustrates the weakness of the power in 
eastern Bengal — a power strong in every other respects excepting the 
navy. This also accounts for the fact why the descendants of 
Laksmauasena fought the Muslims from east Bengal and why this part 
of the country could resist Muslim attacks for about a centuiy while the 
great kingdoms of northern India succumbed to Muslim attacks quickly. 
Before the final conquest of eastern Bengal, the Muslims must have 
realised this difficulty and imrhaps built a navy equal to the occasion. 


Peamode L-al Paul 



Some unpublished Papers relating to the Mutiny 
of 1857-59 

T]i6 Miitiny -was a nighly sigiiificaat event in the history of India. 
•‘I wish”, remai-ked the late Lord Gromer, “the young geueratioii of 
the English would read, mark, learn and inwardly digest', the history of 
the Indian Mutiny; it abounds in lessons and waiuings.”-^ It was 
indeed the last and the most api>alling test of the glowing Bt'iti.sJi supre- 
macy in India. Though it broke out as a militaa-y rsiug, it was caused 
by a number of factors lying deeiply rooted iu tlie ohangiug conditions 
of the times. Its consequences were felt in different spheres, — poiHti- 
cal, administrative, social and economic. “ 

A few months back while sorting volumes of unpublished historical 
records! in the office of the Distriat Judge of Patna, I discovered the 
following important .papers relating tO' it. 

A. List of some Mutiny cases. 

1. Government rersus Goueree Shanker Sing and Giireelea (or 
Gurulea) Sing, sepoys of the 40th Regiment N.I., '“oharged with 
Mutiny and Desertion at Dinapore.” 

2. Government versus Jewnarain Sing, Sooinundan and Dnmolo 
Sing, sepoys of the Behar Station Guards “charged with Mutiny and 
Desertion at Arrah and Gyah.” 

(Letter from Mr. A. Hope, officiating Magistrate of Patna, to R. J. Scott, 
Sessions Judge of Patna, dated 29th May, 1868). 

3. Govemment versus Gopal Sing, late Havildar of the 40th 
Regiment N.I., charged 'with “Mutiny and Desertion.” 

“This is one of the men of this district who mutinied with the rest 
of his Regiment at Dinapore on the 25th July 1857 and his name appears 

1 Oamiridrje Bistory of India, VI, p. 167. 

2 Difierent parts of Bihar were agitated by this movement. Wo have accounts 
of the Bihar outbreaks in works like *The Indian Mutiny of 1857’ (1891) by 
Col. G. B. Malleson, (ibid., vol. I, Book VII, eh. II), ‘History of the Indian 
Mutiny’ (6th ed. 1904), (itid., pp. 196-99) and ‘Thirtty-eight years in India’, 
2 vols, 1881 by William Taylor (ibid., vol. H, pp. 237-99). 
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in ilie List of Mutineers forwarded from tire Eegimeait but bis name was 
not submitted to tbe Judg'e on tb’e GtL May 1858 along with the others, 
as his property was not traced. Property belonging to him having now 
been found and attached and as he hao not since appeared on being appre- 
hended, I beg to submit the papers of his case, together with an Urdu 
List of the same to the Sessions Judge of Patgia, Commissioner under 
Act XIV of 1857 for the conviction of the absconded offender, on a 
charge of Mutiny and Desertion and consequent confiscation of his 
property render Act XXV of 1857.” 

(Letter from J. B. Gowan, Captain Commanding Detachment 11th Eegimeiit 
N.I., to Magistrate of Patna, dated camp Moorshedabad, 30th June, 1868). 

4. Government nersMS Bissoon (Bishun). Sohoy (Sahay) and Imrit 
(Anuit) Sing“ late sepoys of the 11th' Begiment N.I., charged with 
“Mutiny and Desertion.” (Charges same ta in No. 3 ahove). 

5. Government versus Jujjadhar Sing, Juggro Lai Sing, and 
Lalnaraiu Sing, late Sepoys of the 8th Regiment 17.1., “chai'ged with 
Mutiny and Desertion.” 

“These men are residents of this District who mutinied along with 
other sejxiys at Dinapore and Hazareebagh on the 25th and 29ith J uly 
1857 and accordingly the ofificer commanding their regiment furnished 
their names as such, in the accompanying Descriptive Roll. Their 
proijai'ty has been: attached and I have made every exertion to appre- 
hend them but without success. I, beg therefore to submit the papers 
of their case to the Sessions Judge of Patna, Comimissdoner under Acft 
XIV of 1857, together with Urdu Lists of their property for t.he con- 
viction of the absconded offenders and the consequent confiscation of 
their property under Act XXV of 1S5'7. 

An enquiry is being made for the property of the other man 
Bughooheer (Raghfibir) named in the Descriptive Boll.” 

(Letter from eame to some, dated 28bh August, 1858). 

6. (a) Government versus tPirbhooman Sing and eight others 
chiirged with “Mutiny and Desertion.” 


3 Bisoon Sohoy and Amrit Sing were residents of Kab, pargana Mussoori, 
district Patna.- 'William Tayler was then Commissioner of Patua. 
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(b) GrOTernment versus Gajadbai Sing ami two otliorti oliai'god 
witli “Mutiny aaid Desertion.” 

(Letter from A. Hope, officiating Magistrate of Patna, to R. J. Scott, 
Sessions Judge of Patna, dated Patna, the 12th November, 1858). 

B. rl Petition from a Mutiny sufferer 

Apart from the above cases I came across a. petition referring 
to the Mutiny : — 

“Whten I addressed yo^u on the 10th instant I beg’ged to pi'ead to 
your kindly feelings of humanity and charity in behalf of a murdered 
husband’s widow. 

I am a singularly miserable .sufferer from the insuiTeotion caused 
by the mutineer sei»ys of the 6th' 'Eegin^ent on th'e Gth of June at 
Allahabad. My husband was barbarously murdered and all our pro- 
perty to an immense amount in houses, stock iu trade, jewels, silver 
platess, carriages, horses, was buimt, plundered, dug up. — I was saved 
by means of a servant with my right arm broken which has maimed 
me partially for life. Having obtained oertifloatea from Mr. Cliri&ter, 
Commissioner, and Eevd. A. B. Spry, Cha.2)Iain at Allaliahad, I pro- 
ceeded down as a pauper of Government having been reduced from 
afSuence to perfect penury and destitution was prevented by severe 
suffering from, going down further than Patna being relieved by the 
kind and oh'aritebld medical attention of Dr. Bennie.... I came to lay 
my most severe case among sirfferersi as most of them have some allevia- 
tions; they ha.ve either Husbands to cherish them, or property or 
pensions to keep them comfortable but I, unhappy being, have been 
deprived of bcith and; before the Committee of Belief Fund and tli© kind 
roof of a friend shelters me. 

Having thought- it expedient to explain this far I beseech you, sir, 
to( consider that I have not means to entertain a vakeen (P vakeOl). I 
only beg as a boon that you would tindly renew the copy of the Letters 
of administration which you have already grauited me without nulling 
the paragraph respecting Government Pro. Notes. All the records of 
my husband have been burnt so that from the honesty and charity alone 
of individuals that I can hope from tdmje to time to rocovetr anything. 
The note with Messrs Hamilton & Co., fa No. 1051 of 3283 of the Public 
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Works loan. 1864-55, and another of 1842/43 No. 8667 — ^Rnpees 500 
wadS burnt in miy almirah at Allahabad on the night of 6t'h June 1857. 
Of any other, I solemnly declare I have no idea — ^but should there be a 
2 )rovi«o made for these alone, a litigation would arise which would oihlige 
me to trouble you again, should hereafter others, may be disioovered. 

Apologising for trespassing long on your time I beseech you once 
more to view my case as one of mtuch need and charity and graciously 
to waive all fcmjls and expenses which I have just been paid for this 
very paper by Mr. Alexander Belard of Patna, and which I am not at 
all able to bear, and may the Almighty grant that yon may receive 
my petition in a favourable light.” 

(Letter from Mrs. Adi /not legible/ Bailard to R. Scott, Esqr., Judge of 
Patna, dated 5, Parle Street, Calcutta, the 20th November, 1867). 

Mr. Scott passed orders for drawing up a certificate as required i>y 
Mrs. Bailard. 

K. E. Datta 



The Maratha Political Ideas of the Eighteenth Century 

The Marathi ‘‘Hdjaniti” of Bamadandrapant (17 IS) 

A document kno'wn as Sambhaji’s Adndpatra (edict)* was issued 
on November 21, 171C by Sambbaji II (of Kolbapur) (1712-50). The 
writer ie believed to have been Hamacandrapant Amatya. The work i.s 
generally described as his Rdjaniti. This royal e<lict is stated to 
have been prepared “in accordance with the Sdstras”. (p. 14). 

' The , work, begina. with a short historical survey of the Svardjya, 
the Maratha state, from Sivaji, the founder, down to 171G, the year 
of the pi’omulgatio.n of the ed'iot by, Sambhaji II, son of Rajaiiim who 
began to rule at Kolhapur in 1712. ■ In. the course of this survey the 
author has tried to bring in, general maxims of NitUastnis by way of 
illustration. The historical portion is thus to a certain.' extent seen 
as a concrete embodiment of Hindu political philosophy. 

In one passage the edict says that many soldiers firmly believed 
that “the servants whose lives are lost in the cause of their master, 
attain that state which even the sages and yogins do not reach and 
went to heaven whilst fighting in the cause of their master in accoi-d- 
ance with the duties of a Ksatra,” (p. 5). Students of SuhrniUti and other 
NuUdstras like those of Mitra-Mifoa. and Vai^ampayana will be 
interested to see how powerfully the Maratha mind was influenced by 
the traditional Hindu political speculations. 

The achievements of Sivaji are described in very general terms. 
In regard to the states subdued by him the processes are described 
in the following manner: “Upon some he madfe sudden attacks. 
Amongst some he fomented mutual quarrels. Between some, he caused 
breaches of friendship. By entering the tents of some he fought with 
them. By personal venture he- defeated' some in single cambats. With 
some he made alliances. Of his own accord he went to visit some. 
Some he forced to come and visit him. He imperilled the lives of 


I Available in JCngliah translation by S. V. Putambekar as A Boyal Edict 
on the Principles of State Policy and Oryanization (Madras 1929). 
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some by creating mutual disuniou. Others he conquered one after 
another by making other kinds of efforts without their knowledge” 
(p. 7). The hoary Kautalyan idstra in regard to the four upayas and 
six guTias can be seen here as exercising some sway over the Marathi 
Adnapatra. We are not interested for the present in Siraji’s exploits 
and policies but only in the manner in which .they are being described 
by . Eamacandrapant in Marathi, 

In connection with post-Sivaji political conditions there is an 
observation to the Mlowing effect; — “A place or country when invaded 
by others continues to exist with outside help. Therefore at first this 
should be cut off. Then efforts ^should be made against it directly. 
This is proper policy” (p. 11). 

Eamacandrapant is here functioning as a pupil of the Kautalya- 
Samandaka-Sukra complex in regard to the application of the doctrine 
of mandalcu (sphere of states or diplomatic relations). 

The category dharma occurs very often in this Adhapaira 
(pp. 15, 16, 26, 37). While discussing some of the general principles 
of ixditics Eamacandrapant is virtually paraphrasing all that the Smtrti 
and the Nltiidstras have to say about dharma in relation to the social 
order (pp. 15-16). The value of the paraphrase consists in the fact that 
the author is not dealing like, say, Kautalya, Manu, Sukra etc. with 
abstract entities called' the state. The author is every moment conscious 
that he is writing of a particular state. And that is his “this 
kingdom” (pp. 6, 7, 8, 15), “Hindu Kingdom” (p. 13), svardjya (p. 3) 
etc. In this Marathi edict we are in season and out of season made 
conscious of the great reality that the Hindu Svarajya of Siva,ji the 
Great, the greatest Hindu of all ages, and one of the profoundest 
remakers of mankind, is the “Kingdom of God” and tha.t this Kingdom 
is being governed according to the principles of the Sdstras. “Out of 
compassion for the people,” we are told, “God in his frill favour has 
granted us this Kingdom” (p. 15). The patriotic ring is ever manifest 
in this treatise and the author is convinced of the noble mission of 
the Maratha state as the bulwark of dharma against the inroads of 
the Tamras (Moghuls) or Yavanas and their allies (pp. 6, 111). This 
mission is not conceived in a futuristic manner but as something already 
fulfilled, as an achievement. 

I.n.Q., MARCH, 1936 


12 
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For tie student of Hindu political speculations from Kautalya to 
Mitra-Misra^ and, Sukra it is interesting to obsei’ve tliat even as late 
a.s tile second decade of the eighteenth century an amuiya of a successful 
Hindu empire should- have felt proud to connect the methods, tactics, 
strategy and general policies of the state served hy liiin with, and 
interpret them in the light of, the theories adumbrated by tlie “old 
master.s” of political philosophy. The virility, tenacity a,nd pragmatic 
utility of the Artlia- and Nlti-sastras of the Hindns are thus brought 
home to us in a remarkable manner. Simultaneously also- the deeper 
foundations of llaratha. political idealism and constructive .statesman- 
ship are laid hare. The d/iarnia-mindedness of Maratha diplomacy 
and statecraft as well as the solicitude of the Maratha thiirkena for 
affiliation, to the permanent tradition of Sauskritie or Hindu culture 
are items that impress us mast powerfully. Verily, in the eighteenth 
century the Maratha statesmen and generals were encompas.sed in their 
daily life with the same ideals and messages of philosophers, poetg, 
and , preachers as the Mauryas, Gnptas, Vardhanas, Calnkya.s, Palas 
and Colas of yore. 

Hindu positivism did not come to a close at the seventh centui’y, 
or the tenth, the thirteenth or even the seventeenth century. It was 
living glurioii.sly in the eighteenth century and' ' came down to the 
nineteenth century, for in.stance, in Malha,r Earn Ea,o Chitnis’s BajamU, 
the Sanskrit treatise based like a Nibandha on the NUUCptras. 

In regard to the actual achievements of the Hindu Svanljya. of 
Sivaji and the Marathas one sh-onld not be too hypercritical. It would 
be desirable to get oriented to the militai’y methods, external politics, 
diplomatic manoeuvres, criminal justice, religious iiolioy as well as 
social and economic legislation as prevalent in contemporary Europe, 
say, the Europe of Louis XIV and Erederick the Great in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.® 

2 B. K. Sarkar: “Nilakantha and Mitra-Mi^ra: Two Hindu Political 

Philosophers of the Seventeenth Century” in the Calcutta Review for August 1933. 

3 Cambridge Modern History, vol. VIII (1903)^ p. 49; W. G. F. Philliinore: 
Three Centuries of Treaties of Peace (Boston 191!!), pp. 13-61 ; Freeman : The 
Historical Ceographj of Hvrope (London 1903). 
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There is a tendency aniong historiographers of today to- sit in 
judgment on the Marathas -with the canons of modern nationalism, 
democracy, social justice, “economic planning”, and what not. This 
is an entirely fallacious method, and o-ught by all means tO' be avoided. 
On the other hand, it is necessary also to be more cntical and objective 
in regard to the achievements of the “golden age” of Hindu history, 
such, for instance, as those for which the Hindu states from those of 
the Mauryas to those of the Colas and Senas aa’e responaible. The 
contributions of the Marathas of the aeveenteenth and the eighteenth 
centuries to tie politics and culture of the Indian people would appear, 
to be more or less on a par with, and the significant continuation of, 
those of the pre-MoSlem Hindu races. 

The student of world-culture, — one who is as much at home in the 
institutions and theories of the Orient as of the Occident, one who knows 
of the economic, political and social conditions of Europe from the 
sixteenth to the e^ighteenth century, — should be in a position to appraise 
the Marathas as having mad.e sub-stantial contributions to human 
freedom and progress. We cannot aSord to withhold from giving the 
Devil his due. In sociological evaluations and. by the 'stand'ard of 
comparative culfure-hi story the Marathas do undoubtedly deserve the 
glorious credit of being “a people that put down the Muslim power, 
that for long resisted the British advance in all parts of India, that 
conquered and civilised the Gonds and other tribes in the distant north 
and south, that have left plentiful permanent marks of their influence 
in a triangular tract, of which the three comers may roughly be put 
down as Nagpur, Surat and Tanjore, and ever stood for order, peace 
and' culture, and that finally saved the soul of India and enthused it 
with a new hop©.’” 

In Bamacandrapant’s BdjanUi we are furnished with an analysis 
of dharma directly or. indirectly in diverse contexts (pp. 8, 15, 35-38). 
And this should throw some light also on the doctrine of Mah^rgsfra- 
dharma as inoulcated by Bamdas.® 

4 G. S. Sardesai : The Main Currents of Maratha Sistory (Bombay 1933.), 
pp, 27-28. 

6 B. V. Bhat: Mahardsiradharma (Bbuliya 1925), pp. 23-49. 
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.We understand, indeed', tliat tlie practices and customs such as are, 
geneiaHy speaking, dear to the Hindu lieart are comprised in tlie 
category dhanna. Thus considered, dluirma would be virtually 
identical with the fourfold dcams as analyzed by Ra.jwade, Bhat and 
others. It iwould therefore he more comprehensive than the more or 
less exclusively democratic and refonnistic tendencies of religiou.s 
thoughfi and life as stressed by Ranade. Indeed, Raniacandrapant, 
at any rate, is fundamentally ortliodox in his conception and his view 
of dharma gives hardly any support to Ranade’s and can he cited in 
tlie main in favour of Rajwade’s. But in Rriniacandrapant’s 
analysis it is possible to oome into contact with something whicli is 
wider even than the fourfold 3caras of Hindu life. We nuvst observe, 
however, that he is not writing an exhaustive digest on dhanna. TOio 
treatment of the topic is incidental and merely suggestive. 

There is a strand' of some undefined and undefinahle traits of 
thought as well as practice, — “that which is traditionally the best and 
which his ancestors had followed” (p. 15), — somewhat vague and elastic 
conceptions such os go beyond the concrete acaras actually in force 
and are associated with the equally vag’ue category, ideals, spirit, Geist, 
culture etc. of a people. We are led to feel that anything- and every- 
thing, positive or negative, defined or undefined, which distinguishes the 
Hindus from those who are known to be non-Hindus is comprehoiided 
in the category dJiamia. Ramacandrapant has not referred, to 
Ramdas’s .oelehrated cult which is known to be as follows : 
Mardihs, titai ka melwdicu, Mahaidspradharma hdrhwuica, “Unite all 
the Marathas; propagate the dharma of Mahaifistra.” But today 
it is patent to us that in Ramdasi’s futuristic ideology as in 
Rainacanclrapant’s analysis of past achievements the dharma of 
the Maratha titu is something which distinguishes this Hindu jTeople 
from the non-Hindu and anti-Hindu peoples. Ramdas the prophet or 
apostle and RamacandrapaHt the historian or philosopher of events 
are talking the same language, andi they mean the same thing, namely, 
that the Maratha state, the Hindu Svardjya—th.e' organization of 
the Hindus and. by the Hindus for the expansion of Hindu culture 
and the annihilation of evei-ything inimical to the Hindus and their 
thousand and one interests. 
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Eamacandrapant is interpreting Realpolitik in terms of the poli- 
tical philosophy of the Nitisdstras. fTo a certain extent he is not a 
writer of political philosophy, strictly so-called. His Rajaniti is often; 
a philosophical explanation of jxilitieal history. He looks like an 
historian and his work apiiears to he somewhat of a contribution to the 
philosophy of history. But, on the whole, the greneral philosophical or 
speculative character of the work cannot he missed. 

In this Marathi treatise the general principles of the Sanskrit 
ISUisaHras are to be found, further, in the cult of prowess, courage, 
perseverance, industriousness, energism etc. (p. 6), the policy of fore- 
sight in international dip'lomacy (p. 13), the qualifications of the niler 
and his relations with officials etc. (pp. 16-19, 23-25). 

The Adnapatm ^ys, for instance, in the right Ntti style that “while 
protecting what is abeady acquired, new achievements should always 
be attempted ; and this should oontinnously remain the aim of the king.” 
More concretely, we are told that “if he regards the glory which he has 
achieved as satisfactory, then he does not feel inclined for further exer- 
tion. As a result the enemy would find the occasion for an invasion, and 
the kingdom would suffer. This should not be allowed to happen” 
(p. 19). Students of the Mahdhhdrata (Book VI. oh. ii) will not fail to 
encounter here the Marathi adaption of the ethics of “manlinesa” and 
“unceasing upward striving.”* 

And here we may recall with interest that about a century after 
Ramacandrapant the German philosopher, Fichte, lecturing at 
Konigsberg in 1807, declared his fundamental principles in the follow- 
ing words : ' 

“1. The neighbour is always ready to eidarge himself at your cost 
at the first opportunity if he can do it safely. He must do so if he is 
clever enough and cannot avoid it even if he were yoUr brother (Er 
muss es tun und kann es nkiht lassen^ und wenn er dein Bnider w&re). 

“2. It is not at all enough that you are defending your own terri- 
tory. Keep your eyes open on everything that can have an influence on 

6 “The Theory of International Relations” in Sarkar : The Political Instil 
tutiotis and Theories of the Hindus (Leipzig 1922), p. 216. 

7 MoinecKe : Die Idee der siaahrdson (Munich 1926), pp. 462-463. 
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your position. Do' not. by any means submit to tlie fact tluit- aii.ytliiiig 
within the boundaries of your influence should be changed to your dis- 
advantage. Neg-lect no moment when you can use the situation, to your 
advantage. Best assured that the neighbour will do it as soon as. lie can. 
[f you neglect it on your part you will remain beliincl him. One wlio 
does not grow decays while others are growing (TFer ivieht ziinlinnint 
der iiivvmi wemi andere zmehvien ah).” 

In Eamacandrapant’s lengthy statement about the fiuictiiims of 
the king we have a. good' summary of NlM literature on the .subject 
(p. 2G). In the statement that “a king alone canno-t, even if lie wishas, 
perform all these functions” and that “therefore lie has to appoin.t ns his 
representatives Pradhanas (ministers) in order to conduct the affairs of 
the kingdom” we are, again, in the a.tmo'sphere of the Nitis/lstTas 
(pp. 26-30). But the author is an amati/a (minister) of the Ma,ratlia 
state. So he introduces a good deal O'f objectivity and ReolpoUtih into 
his analysis of the position of ministers in the state. An interesting olvser- 
vation runs to the effect that “ministers are the pillars of the bouse 
whose name is kingdom” (p. 27). In the dictum that “when one is 
appointed' a minister, one sliould not at all be disrespected and. insulted 
at every turn” (p. 29) we feel that it is not a copybook maxim cited 
from Sukmmti or some other text but a bit of the author’s own mind. 
This Maratha CTnaiya like many other minister's of Hindu states, nay, 
like the ministers of many royal dynasties of Europe, — Imew from bitter 
experience what it is to seiwe a king. In the capacity of a writer on 
RajaaiUti E.amaoandrapa.nt is therefore but pleading the ca.use of his 
own profession throughout the world while offering the advice as to lidw 
the ruler should behave with the ministers, This piece of advice might 
be administerecT, be it observed en passant, as much to the Hohenjiollei’n.s, 
Bourbons and the British despots of the “New Monarchy” as to the 
Marathas. 

While dealing with the Mai-athi RdjanUi (1716) of Eamacandra- 
pant let us observe o^nce more what we are always aware of in the. dis- 
cussion of Hindu poilitical theories, namely, that his ideal of a king is 
the Rajarsi of the Kautalyan tradition. This Rajarsi (royal-sage), 
again, is none other than the philosopher-king of Plato-. To cite a 
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somewliat contemporary parallel from Europe,® we should to a certain 
extent envisage the -milieu of the Idea of a Patriot King (1738) hy 
Bolinghroke (1678-1751), in which the Hanoverian oontempora.ides of the 
Marathas used to live. For general orientations in regard to political 
ideas it is necessary likewise to remember some of the absolutist treatises 
like Bodin’s Les six Livres de la Repuhliq^io (1576) and Hobbes’s 
Leviathan (1651) as well as the treatises of Bossuet and Filmer. 

The economic interests of the sairtd-hga organism are well taken 
care of in the categories, hosa and rastra, of the Nitiidstras. The 
Marathi RdjanUti likewise devotes considerable attention to these con- 
sideratioiiis. Certain charaoteri.stie and rather new principles, enunciated 
by Hamacandrapant, deserve, however to be singled out. “Merchants 
are the ornament of the kingdom and the glory of the king,’’ says he, 
“they are the cause of the prosperity of the kingdom. All kinds of 
goods which are not available come into the kingdom. That kingdom 
becomes rich” (p. 31.) As a practical statesman he knows, besides, 
that the nerfs de la re-puhlique, the “sinews of war” ai’e furnished by 
the mercantile classes. “In times of difficulties whatever debt is neces- 
sary is available. With its help danger is averted. There is a great 
advantage in the protection of merchants.” 

In Ramacandrapant’s Rajanlti the pi’oteotion of merchants i.s com- 
prehensive enough to include foreign traders. Freedom of intercourse 
in trade should be given to sen-faring merchantg at various ports by 
sending an a-ssuranee of safety, says he. In dicta like these we realize 
tliat the Marathi treatise on politics is not a mere paraphrase or adap- 
ta.tion of the Sanskrit Artha- and Nitisdstras. The protection of foreign 
merchants is not unknown in Kautalya. Biut the language and form in 
which the doctrine is enunciated by the Maratha writer are original. 
The fact that it is the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, — liih© milieu 
of European traders and mercantile houses, is forced upon u.s in his 

8 J, N. Figgis: From G-e.rson to Grotivs (Cambridge 1907), The Divine Dight 
of Kings (Cambridge 1914), F. J. C. Hearnsbaw (editor) : The Social and 
Political Ideas of Some Thinhers of the Augustan Age (London 1928), ch. on 
Bolingbroke. 

9 P. Janet: Histoire dc la Science Politique (Paris 1913), vol. H, ch. on 
Bo^uet and Fonelon. 
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treatmelit of the subject. Bamaeaudrapant has enriched the scope of 
Hindu political science by introducing the TopUhJn (the liat-wearers, 
liuropeans) as merchants and the relatioiK of the state with them iluiing 
peace and war. For' instance, we are told that the punishment which is 
inflicted on the servant® of the enemy is not to be meted out to the 
European merchants who happen to live in enemy tenitory. They 
may, however, be fined hut discharged with due respect (p. 33). 

Among the TopiMrs (hat-wearers) Ramacandrapant mentions the 
I’irangis (Portuguese), the Ingnij (the English), the Viiland (the 
Dutch), the Farasis (the French), and the Dingmui- (tlie Dunea) by 
name. It is interesting tliat they are described according to their 
oountrieis and that there is no reference to them as Europeans or as 
Christians. The common name for them, however, is that of Toplluvn 
(hat-wearers). 

The special featuies of these sea-faring hat-wearers have com- 
manded Eamacandrapant’s actitention. They are not like other 
merchants, says he (i>. 32). Their mastersi, every one of them, am known 
to be ruling kings. Ramacandrapant knows that it is under royal 
orders and control that these European merchants oome to trade, and 
asks: “How can it happen that rulers have no greed for tenitories?’' 
The aims and ambitions of these Topbkiirs are described % him 
as follows: — “They have full ambition to enter into tliese provinces, 
to increase their territories and to establish their own opinion 
(religion?).” Further, he describes them as “obstinate” and is aware 
that “once a place falls into their hands they will not give it up even 
at the cost of their lives” (p. 32). 

Ramacandkapant would, therefore, lesirict the intercomse of the 
hat-wearers to the' extent of their coming and going for taude purposea 
only. He is positively against giving them places to settle. By uo 
means are they to be given factory lands af the mouth of an inlet or on 
the shores of the sea. For they might become cTangerous by building 
fortSi The outsrfanding facte that the strength of the Europeans lies 
in navy, guns and ammunition is recorded by the .author as a positive 
reallity. He should like by all means to avoid them. “It ia enmegh” 
we are told, “if they occasionally come and go and do not trauble us; 
nor need we trouble them.” 
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IlaBiacandrapaHt never uses the category, swptdhga or the seven- 
limhed organisio . But he virtually describes- a-l'l the seven categoines 
oJ the Nuisiktras in hia own way. The author deals with the sTumi 
(king) and the am-atya (minister) at some length. The topics of kosa 
(treasure) and rostra (territory) are discussed in connection with the 
commercial interests of the state. This subject has not, however, been 
discussed, it should’ be ohseived, in an adequate manner. Public finance 
has virtually been neglected. The slight refer-enoes to income and ex- 
penditure, rsalaries and gifts (pp. 19-20), vrttis, grants etc. and inamis 
or ©stales (pp. -35-38) do not enable ua to feel that the im- 
Ijortance of the financial considerations has beeai grasped by the 
author. 

'‘Pinanoe is the life of the state,” says he in the manner of the 
writers of NUUSstrm. The practical asijeet of this consideration in 
times of war is noticed by him. He advises that the state ti’easury should 
be filled and well looked after, but does not go much farther in analysis 
or piescriptions. 

The problem of suhrt (ally), one of the seven categories, should 
seem to be touched upon incidentally at almost every place where the 
problem of foreign invasion ha.e been di.scussed (pp. 6-7). The topic 
may he said to have been rather carefully dealt with in the section on 
the treatment of watandan, i.e., hereditary officials, e.g. heads of 
villages, disti-icts, provinces etc. They are no doubt small but in- 
dependent chiefs of territories, says he. "When a foreign invasion 
coni.es they are knomi to make peace with the invader and can become 
haimful to the kingdom. These “feudal” chiefs axe therefore to be 
controlled in a careful manner so that they may he made to remain 
friendly to the king (ppi. 33-35). In this discussion there axe important 
considerations preparatory to an active foreign policy. But the formal 
treatment of friends and foes such as one is familiar with in the dbctrine 
of' aiandala (“geopolitical” sphere) has been avoided. The ideas of 
sdma, dana, bJiedu and danda are accessible here altliough not in so many 
wolds. Eamacandrapant has dealt with the actual circumstances of the 
Maratha politico;! muliou and the method of adding to the strength of the 
Svardjya that he has to serve. All the eame, his analysis has not 
considered it necessary to use the terminology or methodology of the 

I.H.Q., MABCH, 1936. 13 
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“Bpliere of states” wtile dfetailing tlie manuer in wliicL Uw Svanijya 
is to become tliornless and expand in all directionsi. 

Wliat littlle Bamacaadrapant lias to say about dealings with 
atJier i>rinces or feudatory chiefs shows that the realism of kSpinoza 
(1634-77) k in his brain. Passages from the Tnictatiis To]lfic,ns'‘ (I. 5) 
of Spinoza, like the following- would be congenial to Eamaca.ndrapant’s 
spirit: “Men ai'e o-f necessity liable to pas.sious and .so coiiStituted as 
toi pity those who ai'e ill a.nd' envy those who- are well off and to be 
prone to' veng-eance more than to mercy.” “And .so it comc.s to' pa..«3 
that, as all are equally eager to- be first, they fall to strife, and do their 
utmo'St mutually to oppress one another.” Ettmacaudrapant would 
therefore like Spinoza .spurn a rosy view of intenstatal reiatioius.. TJie 
Spinozistio statement that such persO'iiB ad jiers'tiade themselves thati tlie 
multitude of meu distracted by politics can ever be induced' to live 
according; to the hare dictate of reason must be dreaming of the poetic 
goHe'n age or of a stage-play can also, be taken as Eamacaudrapant’s. 

In external poilitics, therefore, it is Jer Im/pcmtiv thr 
SUiaUnotwendigikeit (the imperative of state-necessity) that compels 
Eamacandrapant like Pi'ederick the Great to disoo.ve.r his Staatsmsun 
(reasO'ns or interests of the state) in the philosophy of Macht or 
power. 

The .words O'f Prederick the Great himself in his Cosideratiuns sur 
Titat pres&tit du corps politique de I’Europe (C'onsiderationjs on the 
present condition of the body politic of Europe, 1737) would be con- 
genial to the Maratha Amdtpa. “The politics of the great m.O'narchies 
was always the same,” says i.lie Prussian monarch, “their fundamental 
principle consisted in seizing everything in order to expand oneself 
cease'lessly, and their wisdom in anticipating the tricks of their enemies 
and to play the finest play.” 

It ia virtually the analysis of neighbours as presented by 
the Maratha Rdjamti of the early eighteenth century that we find in 

10 Works, vol. I. (New York 1883), p. 289, G. Engelmann: Political Philo- 
Sophy from Plato to J^eremy Seniham (New York 1927) chapter on Spinoza; 
cf. in this connection the character analysis of the “upper strata’*, “aristocracy”, 
“leaders”, “builders” etc. in P. Sorokin; Social MohiUty (New York 1927), 
pp. 308-311. 
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the modern theorist Stier-Som'lo 'when h© says in PtMtik (1926) that the 
states of our environment are hoiind to find themselves in eternal com- 
petition, rivalry, struggle, and at any rate, in th'e midst, of conflicts or 
clashes of interests. The oonsiderationa of high “ethical culture” are, 
according to him, out of place in such a world. .This circumstance 
compda the Staatsmoml (state or political morality) to he entiiely 
different from the individual morality (p. 122). 

Ramacandrapant ■would therefore he prepared to admit with 
Vierhandt that every state has two face®, one towaids the internal 
affairs, and the other towards the external. ‘Prom the one standpoint 
it is the Rechtstaat, (law-state) or lo mtato etico (the ethical i.e. the 
moral state) of TJgo Redano (1927). Rut the essential characteristic of 
the state, in its exteimal relations is its character as Maohtt, organized 
force.'^ 

Leaving aside the category suhrt (ally), we notice that the t'WD 
categories durga (forts) and bala (army) have been dealt with in some- 
what detailed and practical manner. Ramacandrapant’s ovservations 
on forts d!o not betray the influence of academicians. Indeed, he talks 
like a contractor, engineer and manager. In regard to the treatment 
of the king and the ministers he is quite prepared to indulge in acade- 
mic generalities and ethical first postulates or political prinmples. But 
in regard to forts he makes .short of them. Indeed he virtually avoids 
those theoretical considerations. He is chiefly interested in their actual 
construction and administration (pp. 39-48). 

In his judgment the “forts and strongholds alone mean the king- 
dom. ” They “mean more than the treasury,” They mean the strength 
of the army. They mean likewise the prosperity of the kingdom, “our 
places of residence,” “our places of peaceful sleep,” nay, “our very 
protection of life” (p. 39). All this apotheosis of forts, so to say, 
might be easily ascribed to the political and military conditions to 
which Maratha writers are used. But we ought to remember our old 


11 F. Meineeke; Die Idee ,dcr Staatio'ason (Munich 1926), pp. 356-368, 
360-361. 

12 A. Vierkandt: Stoat mid Gesellschaft in der Oegenwart (Leipzig 1921), 
p. lOj 
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Kautalya (Boole VIII) also, where the relative importance of each of 
the. seven limbs, is clisensseel in succession. The imiwriauce of forts 
as a or the supreme factor in the political organism is fathered upon 
Paraiara in that discuasion. But otherwi.se, as usual in the pluralistic 
and “heinotheistic” philosophy of Hindu thought, each one is found 
in Kautalyan analysis to he something very fundamental. We may 
take it thaib by thus dwelling on the importance of forts Erimacandra- 
pant is p6rha.ps philosophizing to a certain esteut not so much' as a 
Maratha schoilar but aa a traditional Hindu author. . 

The questions of bald or the anny have been dealt with in connec- 
tion with the troops and their organization (pp. 20-22). The five-fold 
force of cavalry (Laskar), infantry {Hashm), ligh't-anned men {Adxi3), 
muleteers (Bandniki), archers (Timndaji) and artillery men {Karol) 
is substantially different from the elephant-corps, cavalry, chariot and 
infantry divisions of the Niti tradition. The Navy plays a consider- 
able part in, Ramacandrapant’a treatmen.t. It is an independent limb 
of the state, says he. Excluding the Arthaiastra of Kauta.lya the NUi- 
iastyras do not appear to know anything of the navy and naval organi- 
zation. (Ramocandrapant’a observations conetitute new item.s in Hindu 
political philosophy (pp. 48-62). 

Altogether, we are inclined to treat Ramaoandrapant’.s work as 
in the main an adaptation in Marathi of Sanskrit Nitilustras. The 
treatise has been so well and nicely adjusted to the achievements as well 
as problems of the Marathas that the author’s attempts at paraphrasing 
the Sanskrit texts are hardly palpable. It has some special merits, 
however. Eirst, it has served to expand the scope of Nniisastm by 
introducing new items. In the second place, the author’ has enriched 
the discussions of old topics with observation® from Maratha experience. 
And it is in this regard that this Marathi treatise should appear to be in- 
tensely valuable to us. Many of the words and phrases used, by “old 
masters” such as might appear rather vague or unintelligible, nay, 
perhaps platitudinous generalities have acquired in this Ireatment 
living flesh and blood. We are thereby enabled to grasp the real 
import and contents of the Arthasastras and Nltildstras. It may be 
regarded as such a fine commentary, so to sa,y, of the well-known texts 
of Hindu political theory that every bod'y may be recommended to 
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commence his first studies in Eaxitalya, Manu and Sukra along witfi 
Eamacandrapant’s Maratii work. 

Sanekrit poetical works like the Siva~BHdratai or the Marathi 
Edict like this Adnapatra (or Rajaniti) are, not to he consulted solely for 
dates, names and the succession of events. Poeftry and philosophy 
ought to be approached as poetry and philosophy.' The archfeological 
historian will perhaps find here very little of interest to him in regard 
to thb details of Maratha political history. But it is just in this kind 
of writings, idealistic and yet somewhat realistic as they are, that the 
students of political theory, moral ideas and cultural ideals would get 
the most varied data. ■ Nothing can be more helpful in reconstructing 
the mentality of llivaji and the Marath'as than the texts in which 
mainly the dreams, fine frenzies, pious wishes and memories are. 
enshrined. 

Shia-Bharata and Adndpatra are, however, not all made of dreams 
and pious wishes. But even in 'So far as they are dreams and i>ioua 
wishes they have furnished the Hindus of the eighteenth and the .•■arly 
nineteenth centuries with the most energistic elan de la vie. Tt is as 
powerful agencies in “social metabolism” that such Sanaltrit and Marathi 
docximeniis of the Marathas are to be appraised by the studtnts of 
political philosophy, sociology and ouiture^history. 

T/i'e Peslma'f Diaries (^1708-1817) 

In a letter^’ to his younger brother Eaghunatha (Eaghova) dated 
July 19, 1742 Balaji Baji Eao advised him, among other thing.?, to study 
regularly Raghuvamsa, ViduiranUi, Canakya as well a-s the Malicl- 
blidrata. from the Virataparva to the end. It is very interesting to 
observe that in modem India also these texts are to be mentioned 
amongst the most popular or favourite works of Sauskrit literature. 
Another item ca)lls for notice. ViduranUi which has been oingled out 
in the middle of eighteenth century by the Maratha statesman was an 
important document with Mitra-Mi4ra also. Tbe last chapter of his 
Rdjamtiprahaia (c. 1630) is given over to the teachings of Vidura as 
found in the Mahshharata. 

13 Divekar: Siva^BhUrata (Poona 1927). 

14 G. S. Sardesai: Madliyamhhuga, vol. H, (Bombay 1921), pp. 23-24, 
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Some of tlie civil and ruilitavy institutions of Sivaji are described 
in a contemporary Moratbi work, tlie Biikliur (chronicle in pi'os.e) by 
Sabliasad (1694).^*^ This SaA-to was, later expanded by Cilrag'upta 
(1760). The Sahhasai Baklidr is Icnown as &iva-Chattrapati-ohen 
Caritra. 

Early in the nineteenth century Malhar Ram Rao Chitnia, an we 
have noticed, wrote in Sanskrit a treatise on RdjaniU,. It is a Maratha 
work but based profe.ssedly on Sanskrit NifM'kiras and' is to be regarded 
as a Nibandha (digest) on this literature. It may therefore be aptly 
compared to another Maratha work but written not in Sanskrit, naniely, 
the Marathi Rdjamti by Ramacandrapant (1710), which we ha,ve 
discussed above. The tradition of Hindu political philoisophy cornea 
down therefore to the very days of Rammohun Roy (1772-1830). 

The selections fiom the Peshwa’s Diaries (Daftar) from Shahu to 
Baji Rao' introduce ujs to writings in Marathi language from 1708 
to 1817 and thus cover almost double the ground of the Persia, n, work 
of the Bengali Moslem historian, the Seir Mut(iqh.enn (1780). This 
literaitui’e of some 22,000 folio pages including- the Englisli summary 
bring.? us into contact with some of the texts bearing on the economic, 
political and social institutions as well as ideas of tlie Hindus duiing 
the eighteenth century. 

It is in this Daftnr literature that we find the accounts of 
administration, revenue aassssmeiit and collection, the g-uarding of fort.s, 
the organization of the army and the navy, the dispensation of civil 
and criminal justice, the public debts of the goverumeiit and so on. 
These diaries deal likewise with the police, post, miut, prisons, charities, 
pensions and public works, medical relief and sanitation. The same 
texts clbscrihe also the measures adopted by the Maratha state in order 
to encourage trade and commerce as well as fo,ster learning. We can 
find in these documents the evidences as to the fact that the Marut.ha 
rulers, to quote Ranade, “even went, ns some might say, out of their 
way, in undertaking reforms of .social economy with a courage whiofi 

15 Edited by K, N. Sane; Eng. transl. by J. L. Mauker as Life and Exploits 
of Shivdji (Bombay 1888). 

16 M. Gr. Ranade ; “Introduction to the Peshwa’s Diaries” in the Journal 
of the Bombay Branch of the Soyal Asiatic Society 1900, pp. 448-479. 
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is tliotight ia tliose days by some to be outside tbe functions of the 
state.” Watiurally, therefore, as texts of Hindu positivism and secular 
endeavour no documents can be ranhed as superior to these Marathi 
state diaries of the eighteenth century, kept as they vrere, by the 
responsible olBcers in the Peshwa’s civil service.*® 

These Marathi diaries can be regarded as to a certain extent the 
Niti^astras of the eighteenth century. Prom the very nature of the case 
they are of course more objective, concrete, factual and realistic by all 
means fhan tbe Sanskrit treatises of the same najm’e or the Marathi 
Ea-jarmi of Hamacandrapant (1716). Indeed, they are objectivity or 
realism itself. It is these Marathi texts that enable the modern student 
to grasp the political ideology of the eighteenth centiuy. One can 
discover in them the causes which helped the Maratha, confederacy in 
the fir’s! half of the eighteenth century, say, down to the battle of 
Panipat in 1761, to spread its rule and influence over the whole of 
India. Nay, the points of superiority such as enabled the Marathas 
to prevail ever- every country-power, Mussalman or Hindu, Sikh or 
J'at, Eohilla or Rajput, Kathis or Gujai’s, the Portuguese, the Nizam 
and Hyder of T'eligana and Dravid countries are mirrored forth in those 
official doonmento. 

The diary (Daftar) literature of the Marathas is valuable in another 
regard. It is in these diaries thalt. we come across constrnctive social 
reform tendencies on the pai't of the Hindus. The admission of converts 
or Islamized Hindus back to .the Hindu fold is attested. Ijiter- 
maiTiage is in evidence. Widow-marriage in certain cases is spoken 
of as well as the prohibition of tbe sale of girls. Last but not least, 
the equality of the diverse castes before law is air item with which we 
are made familiar in these texts. We are already talking the language 
of Eammohnn Roy and his circle (1772-1833).*' 

Benoy Kumar Saekab 

17 G. S. Sardesai: Selections front the Pcshwa Dnjtar can now (1936) be 
seen in fortyfive volumes, some of which are rich (Nos. 31, 32) in social data. 

18 B. K. Sarkar : “Hindu Sociological Literature from Oande^val-a to 
Eammohnn (c. 1300-1833)” in the Oalcuiia Seview for October 1935. 



A New Uddhavaduta 


The Uddhavaduta uuder discussiou is ueitlier the well-known 
composition of Si'i Rtipa Grosvauiiu, nor the little-l;uo.wu kuivya of 
Madhava Kavindra Bhattacarya, of unknown date/ The Bddluiva- 
dutas written by these, two writers have already come uuder the notice 
of Sanskrit scholars.^ Tliis note deals with a beautiful sipecimeu of 
the Duta-kavya belonging- to the last century. It gives us some idea 
as to how this type of literature continued to attract the inte-reid. of 
genuine poets and to charm the votaries of SanArit literature by 
its singidar grace of diction and true beauty of conception. 


Author and Vate of compoaition 

The author of this Duta-kavya is Bajavallabha Misra who luiu ahso 
written upon it a useful commentai^. The ngotive which actuated 
the author to writ© the Tiia is to bring out the subtle ideas aud 
meanings ( ) <>£ his own verses.-'' It tcenns with quotutio-us 

from the- classical works of the Alarnkara siwti-d,. At the end of this 
Kavya the following verse'* occurs, giving the date of composition of 
the -work : 




••I — . • e,."' 

The first word of this slaka. lias been explained by the aulbur tlius 
I Apparently the word or refers 

to the Vikrania Era because it is the most popular era in the Northorn 
India to which our poet probably belonged. Thus, the Kavya wiiV) 


1 Both these poems have heeu publislied in Kavtia-sumcjniliu, Bart II, 
pp. 130-170, by Blmvana Chandra Basak, 1873, Calcutta. 

2 ISQ., vol. Ill (1927), pp. 274, 275. 

3 


4 gloka No. 84, p. 44. 
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finished on the filth day of the hi'ig'ht fortnight in; the month of Aeviila 
(September-Octoher) in the Yiki'ama year 1889 (i.e, 1S32 A.D.)- 

Tlie Poetti 

The poena consists of 86 verses in all ; the. last two veraes written 
in enaistubh metre give the date of comiposition and deseilbe the object 
of this work. Tlhe remaining S3 verses are chiefly conceimed with 
the description of the theme. Unlike the majority of poems belonging 
to^ this type, this Uddhava.-duta has been mostly written in the 
metre, excepting the last two verses. In this he has 
followed Eupa Gosvamn who employed also Isil-yRttfl' metre in his 
Hamsa-diita with gi'eat sncoess.® 

Subject-^mttet’ of the poem 

The subject-matter of this Saiidesa-havya has been taken from the 
'life of Srt Krsna — a constant source of inspiration to poete. The poem 
opens with Uddhava seated under the canopy of five bi'anches of the 
kadamba tree and isurrounded by the young- G-opis of Vrndavana. 
The ladies naturally became exceedingly pleased to find their dear 
Krsna and took the opportunity to give vent to their pent-np feelings 
of deep anguish and great remorse at the indift’erence of theta once 
most beloved companion and began to utter bitter reproaches’ to 
the familiar scenes and objects of the Vrnda groves. The Gopis’ 
lament begins in verse 3 and extends up to the 16th verse. 
Their reproaches are directed at first to tlfe mount Qovai'.dhana (3), 
to the cuckoo (4 and 5), to cloud (6-8), to the river Yamuna (9), to 
the black bee (10), to the animals of the forest like the deer and 
peacock (11), to the mango tree (12) and lastly to the Vrudavaua 
itself which was once the scene of their confidential* talks and 
meandering wallis. This wail of the ladies moved Uddhava who’ was 
deeply pained at finding the love of the Gopis diareg-arded by his own 
companion. But he must perform his duty and this he did in no 
mincing terms. He gave them the message of true and no'ble love 
which always becomes, in spite of physical separation, fiijnly fixed 


5 Vide K&vya-sa'itigraha, Part II, pp, 171-1S7. 
r.H.Q., MABCH, 1936 
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and greatly developed] in intensity under sucli trying ciilcumstances 
(19). After tliis, TIddhava returned to Matlmifi rvliere lie gave to 
Krsna a full and glowing description of tli.e noble sentiiuenfa of tlie 
Vraja Gropis and of the deep agony of their heart due, as it was:, to 
cold iudifierenoe shown to them by his friend. Thi.s, speech of 
Uddhava forms the main body of this Kavya and extends from list 
tO' 82nd veree. The description of Gopis’ condition had its own 
desired efieot upon Krsna’s mind, who was deeply tionched hy this 
recital (83). With this the jioem. come,s to an end,. The la.st two 
verses in anustubh metre contain the name of the' poet, the date of 
composition and the purpoi.se for which the poem came to he written. 

Merits and Demerits 

This is, in brief, the content^ of the poem from which the reade'W 
will obtain some idea of the excellent conception and charming’ descrip- 
tion. contained; in the poem.’ The earlier attempts of pioets like Rupa 
GoswamnI and others are quite- successful in depicting the true aiul 
noble emotion of the ladies of Yrndavana but this enterpri.se on the 
part of our autb'or is no less successful and differs umicli iu details from 
the previous attemiipts in this line. We feel confident] that our author 
has achieved an eminent success in placing before his readers his own 
conception of true lovei and in describing the noble emotions of human 
heart when aeparaled from one "who is truly lovable. The mess-age 
of Krsna when a,ddressed to Gop-Is in these simple- words contains the 
philosophy, ae it were, of Platonic love : — 

u UT ^ 

The manner of describing the inner feeilings of these Gopis is 
true-ly poetic and it is so such surcharged with it 

cannot but touch the heart of true . At times, the^ie ladies lay 

bare before 'their bearers their deep pang of se-pailation due to the 
simultaneousi mal'-treat-ment received from the moon and Love; at 
another time they adtninister very severe scoldings to their old 
companion of the Vrnda forest, who now having attained to a position 
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at oaoe 'Supreme and royal, lias been found wanting in tli© discbarge of 
his noble duty towatda his once very dear and devoted friende. The 
reason, assigned by our poet to the Moon and Lord Oupid for 
their ill-treatment of these ladies is truly poetic: 

'hi'Wi cR 1 

cR iR^rfirat- 

fS’SFJTTJfi' feRr>r5w% ff 1 %h; i ( n - 31, p. 17). 

A fine isatire on the iingly life of Krsna is containedi in the 
following verse: 

5T ^ wjrfsmm: ^rrf^ Rf 

fr wi: ql^jursrft- ^ i 

5^ jrraT% 

SRTT TfsTTf^' qfwRr ^Rfft^^Klf : II (v. 49, p. 26) 

How the mere, mention of the name Madhava produces a curious 
effect upon the agitated mind of the ladies of Vrndavana has been 
very charmingly expressed in the following verse : 

Ctrl I 

3r*it yfwfddW 

W %«riKiv ?5RRr I (t. 68, p. 31) 

Ersna is, in fact, the rain-giving cloud because in his absence 
the whole of Vraja appears to be engulfed in a curious sort of 
calamity : 

cRSfT ^ R l\il«l'‘l<jjl I 

d'll'al 3RI#3T 'IW 

R3f ?R Ri^sf5r»Rl% Rrt 'tiwy-tn I (v. 38) 

The verses quoted above will give an idea of our author’s poetical 
talents and will Aow that the poem is of real worth a.s a he.a.utiful 
specimen of Sandete-kavya.. But the beauty of the poem® hae been 

6 The ipoem was published by Pandit Nrsimha Datta under the order of 
H. H. Maharaja of Benares (1881, Benares). The references above are to this 
edition of the work, which is the earliest and the only editiou known to the 
writer. 
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marred h&T© and there by occasional use of certain words wliich, tliougli 
g'lammatioal'ly co-iTeot, are unusual and rare in our litei'ature. Only 
a few WO'rds of this type are mentioned below : 


0) ^ ^ 

from ) 

ins^rrcr: i{'v. 11) 

(4R'=IW=3®^ from t I 

Rr^sT^ m \ tjcqi]:) 

( rRtt!njra:='TRwi. ) 

from rrRr^TRPR!:) 


In spite of certain irregularities in use and formation of certain 
words, the book as a whole is an interesting piece of composition and 
it will not, I hope, fail to find a suitable place in a complete history 
of Dfita-kavyas when it comes to be written in near future. 

BaT,.ADKV.'\ TTrADIITATA 



The Buddhist Manuscripts at Gilgit 

TMs is tlie fourth Q-ilgit manus oript examined by me in Kashmir. ‘ 
It is a -very small ms. consisting of 22 leaves written on birch-bark 
in clear upright Gupta characters of the sixth century A. D. The 
condition of the ms. is good. The scribe must have been a poor 
Sanskritist for the ms. bristles with numerous mistakes even in 
spelling. The treatise contains two dharams. The first is entitled 

1 4) in the Tibetan transla- 
tion appears in a fuller form as ;rw 

with the following Tibetan translation : 

[ (Kanjur. rgyud, 

NO >0 

pha, f. 410 b). 

The Tibetan version follows our text up to verse 11(a) and after a 
few concluding remarks closes the Dhdfaij,i. Our text also puts here 
the words tjg I Evidently the mantras appearing after these 

words were additions made later on, and they look like general 
ritualistic directions to be carried out after the utterance of 
the main mantra. They are 

j i Then follows the 

second dharani entitled which in Tibetan is entitled siq- 

q *N I t,<yt I As we propose to deal with this dharani in 
detail in a future issue, we have reproduced here the Sanskrit text 
only just as it appears in the ms. 

In Nanjio’s Catalogue, two texts are mentioned with the title 
Ekada^amukham, one (No. 321) a translation of Tasogupta (A.D. 
557-681) and the other of Hiuen-tsang (A.D. 656). In the Tokyo edi- 
tion of the Tripitaka, these two appear in vol. XX, under the titles i 
No. 1070 : -h - ® fil * # jfl 08 « No. 1071 : -f — 

H SI 08 '6 a 

The Chinese texts also follow the Tibetan in extent, closing the 
text with the mOlamantra, which appears in these in Chinese transcript. 

From the Chinese rendering of the word dharaiji by gg it is 
evident that it meant rldliimantra, a magical charm. The dhdraifl as 
the term implies, was, in fact, a mantra written on a brich-bark or palm- 
leaf and put within an amulet to be worn by a person to avert evils. 
This interpretation is fully supported by the present ms., verse 19b, 1. 1.. 

The edition offered here is wholly a tentative one with a view to 
acquaint the readers with the contents of a ms. which otherwise would 
have remained locked up in the Kashmir Secretariat. 







1 (a) 

3Tf to: II TO TOT S|,[5I^^-] 

l=H TOt[^-] 

STSt i 



(b) 

\ ^fi TO^5^q?f^niqyfcti«i *tto- 

R a: ttotot n^%nft^T3 [ccJto 

n rt 3TTO?a&?t^TO. I f? TO TO- 

a TO^T^?ig^ q:nT ®s^&5KT^?ifir: 


1...1 Tib. has no corresponding passage. Cf. Dlgha Nikuya, II, p,l : Kkam 
samayam Bhagava Savatthiyam viharati Jetavane Kareri-Kutikayam...Kareri- 
manqlala-male. 

2 ^cr|- ^cr|^- p^^c: asi^T' q^’ ^ 

N5 

3 oj- a]3j- f'tc. = ¥r’TcixT: qrr^ 


S5 

« fc- cr q- q|- q 


9’ =1' =fl5'9’ =ri^c:?4- q- iq^^- ^ 


6 
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I 

M 


2(a) 

lyfiWTfell?. I Jnfwjxfll ^^[^fl^HT-] 

JT^ITq flcim ^5qTfqsi?l[lf-] 

a I "ti ic'S'Jj^srraTHyHui w snr e r q i H i 


(b) 

^ TOT^STR SRrUHT^ I fTT[?] 

sil ¥mRTq.OT5q!;qTfir 5^)% 5Tm^% 

\ 5jagt% ^sTJinrEtiftm^jTJiT: starqT 

« qe^ ^9 qfts 1 9 qfeT[| ifir] 

3 (a) 

^ 1 f^[qgr]i = 

R Tjf 153 q; q>f^5[f^&[g;] q q!n&[?j;^] [^] 

\ q ??T'S5t ERRtirM^^ I 15?!^- 

« ?q q[ ■+«'4q^swsi^: ?jifqr q Jrfq- 

' flqrq 

« qq|=r]^’ i^c:' iqqi- c\|5j' «■ n^s. Tib.Diut., i.. 1223 . 

9 gc- q^- q§'q- ' 

Nil 

19 Sfc^i'^' qgq- q-= qferrt 

“ ^’q’ q^-ajqj^- q^;- qg^'q* 

\q 

la qq|- qj^oi’ q' qg^- q 

19 q:...q i%q%= JTjc:' fq- q- (q=r|q' qq- qg^’ q'^'sq* 

SI<5^' ^ I 


14 
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(b) 

? iii^- H -C l giig^ mfl rat ^5^t i ’!fi- 

y a’?5Jrr^H^^T H[d^a«.^-^cii(^<.“i [^TStT] 

4(a) 

^ aw aqwaaq | jwt awwrewf^ [%] 

aaw# 3|»j^ ['^] 1^® 5risifeJ^[a] 

? .?fiS ^4a)!)maT: ^’shfar siga?- 
« feai6nJ^i#aJ(^^sw: i <^5? ap^chr s- 

(b) 

t ^ srr^a iicss^fw w fcsiftw w 

5^ ^dL*w w g^ ^imwawn i sTwww^n %- 

^ ?«f ST^f^tasaJ^ I a^qgesiW SW^rTWaicf 

a I gSVlfriWT ijnTT ^ gft52?Tf[g3!iT:] I 

5(a) 

\ ^ ^ 1 I Q#[aqiTra[:] 

R qRsjgtetsr sriirwia i vi!raTfq%'<WT[¥rc-] 

16.. .15 It ia not in Tib, 

16.. .16 ^3j. 

5^’ Sc- ajqfc:^- q- Q)q|^- I 

” l^‘ 

18 q*^q]' ^fj- fc cr Q^Y Y q^Y 9' 

iqsi^T' q^- ^5*^-q- 4 [ 
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\ TJTPPPT 1 «4wyy] 

)i stgiri^i 1 aatiunssft- 

(b) 

\ gsjf H??i% I fr SI »K 51 5g5c si sir?!' 

R f?r I !^%si ^nci I sufiiin sBra ^rft^Erfe i 

^ s ir sfi RS ^ ^' fir^Rsg I 3isi^ 

y sp ii g^ii gr I w^uisri^ 5raT[sra?-] 

6 (a) 

^ snsf JTfRrsprfe i si si [fen-] 

R mRi 1IS1*'I SKT3i 'hR^ilfd I yssii- 

^ tfwi <j5)'I»ei(aia'4'l<Jtr'<^ I WTIISJ^ 3^- 

a sifati ^stiRT si^-ReOsiia^RWinsii ^5<n- 

(b) 

^ sit ?Ri; q^ni q ' <a^m Jip^msiseit siro 3»iTir- 

a>ss33 I sra nsni^qg^fo^snsigiiq^aHi g- 

\ c ^ r fe l^ H.r^<:(g^l f >i> 

y sarisi I RSI 31 usn agfa?^ 

7(a) 

^ S[ffl55-] 

R 3SIH I ^ as^isnpgl ^ srsaUTHT 
^ a’^^ET&fafsra^'.^Ts^ir- 
y ?ai a^aii ^ra^i^isri sqsi arni sa- 

gs]- qs:,’ gv qsji' 

NJ 

20 Ma. 

T.H.Q., MARCH, 1936 


15 
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y 

I 

SI 

a 

? 


luf tjiPTnf jRrrfir i ^ mp^r^T^rar^- 
^ferr n5tf^fn[qi.]®^ pifern^ 
g ^ t g ^Trai sr^ST- 

<WTfir STSf ® ® TO TOTO, f[^?i] 


>^^55T EtSFlfen®® i^Pra q : ^[?i] 
'ISjWrH'Ufk ^ufftr ^RITOsf fR=5ft 
gfe^rffa I 5 r; 5TOr^>’ ’’ TOmrfqff srfa^^pir- 


wfgsqfH ^ qjfjq 3itr5iivifn^fir: I ^- 

toh)<s!T qfi'jifeqTfir JTsr^ ® ^g^sEfttr- 

=5^-® ®®3q5refe I gc^l fe lsR^Te 

?af^iKig3i qsrifgjq1[<+>fcqi??r i ^ frT[q'^- 


toRj 515% TO^si.^ ^ 
55JTf^5raTO; I TO HT TOTOg uiH [^-] 


22 Ms. q: 23 Ms. q;tqr 24 Ms. o^RfT 

25 Tib.g- ^ 

o^a^’ S=r]- qls^- qiq 

27 Tlie meaning becomes clear if the words ^ are inserted after 

28 It would have been better if could be replaced by ^ ^ 

29 In Sanskrit it should be 
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^^TtSIT 1 [q-] 

I Hqfqtoreq: gq^t^q; gqqnqqi- 

(b) 

\ qfen^?t I ^qj^q qi^q g qa i §«;- 

^ qtfwfqsqfe i flqqiqil i sam q^ 

% ^l^^lr^KTITFctli qq^ qir q rgtJIT 5 [I^-q- 
)i fe ^ f 553^: st^qr^ 5 iTO^rqT[qg^KT-J 

10(a) 

^ qi wq*«qh^ I q [qqi] 

^ 1 qrqsq fsgq 1 Era: ^- 

^ SqTqiqaiWi&vaij ^SEqiqrgqrt- 

5? ^ragratrg^' ^qr qqqEjsnPi^; n- 

(b) 

\ Ttqqcq ^;[qm q -dq[5 5q ii 

qqt ^l^qqr- 

R q qqt tdqqiq®® EraiHEnq^ ^ qJT arrakoTt- 
^ fe%>q?Tq qnqeTqra qgrarqrq n^t- 

qq: 3icftEnqTqEraE5q5[f^;] 

II (a) 

\ gqEiqrql^qrs^: wqqra5^3Pq: €b [qt fqft fqft]* ’' 

^ 1=6 ^ ftf ^ S#]®® 


31 Ms. 

32 Tib. ^jf ^jTkrqqrratxtq^'iquqiq 

33 Tib. adds 3 ^ qTqjwgsR — ^q: qq^qra^wf- wi:sq: qi^i^q'fq wr: 

34 Tib. adds 

35 Supplied from Tibetan. 


36 Supplied from Tibetan- 
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I 

V 

SI 


5? 


I 

5^ 


^T?T II 

Hsf JgsWF^l:®? It 

fnit i to sTraf^eS^fiK^- 


(b) 


sfrtsi^irsnq qfrerrTOi i ?i5 *rsn ?t [^ ^] 5t 
?&%%%§ fil^ TOfT li TOJThTf^ 
gTO*5%’Frii?5r: «a5t#i ii 
TOt scasr- 


TOTI TO! 


rr-] 


12(a) 

I 1 ^ §T It ?r II II ^['t^l']- 

'ifat^TOTsr: II 

TOt <^<ll<l I TO 3n?IT- 

sitP^^iTsira h 5I5 ItTOt i 
a^«IT ^ ^ fqft TOU II TOqg- 

(b) 



TOt <3-=(^w I TO srrafsRyr- 

'^H^rarTOl H gl ^^W H5T5RT- 
!5fe^ I a^suT ^ ^ g- 


38 The Tibetan rendering finishes up the text hero by a few concluding 
remarks about the merits of the mantra, mentioning the title at the end. 
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? 

% 
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R 

\ 
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R 
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13(a) 

I TO sroh'sifi.^ ig^TO [^?i-] 
ttoi n^rarro?? i gfqsn 

nfesfe 5? 1^: 5^: Ifgi- 

IT II II 3?^ ipj^'jr iTTfftsTr^ (?) 5rfsn5^r- 


?IT TO: ^ 5OTH:^ I 

TO^ ^^TOT- 

TO arokcj^feffsgia^i ^H^rarSTRi Jifi- 
^TtTOI IHT^ref&l^TO I ^IfqsiT ?fe ftife 

14(a) 

%fe %fe %fe ^srtfT II %iT3r5 [x x] 

[^] *rTOsn ^T ^ragn^s r n 

to) I Sf. 

tTOi R^rarreftTOTO I gfTOT fqfe f?rfe fe- 
(b) 

fe rr^ ir^ rtoitoto55)i%^scp: ^sr- 

jf 5RR5!5f ?gi5r II 3^ TO3KT :5jg- 

^ 3TOkc5lRfi^«R: JT5^ ^^ir^to;. n 

f*72fkr^?IT 

TOt I TO 


15(a) 




TO: 5j45lT®|33j^HyifyI) I TO: <3^5r^¥PT- 
IRWR'hiW I TO: ^^RTO#TO)nT- 
I TO: ^4ilr?nfiv*raT^ i to: 



(b) 

I i tot niTf^iii 

R iWStTR^ H^I^TfjT^ I aw %- 

V §:?iJftEf am qtm^maafijEaTft [^a]- 

16(a) 

\ siggr' ^i^TOT g [ar]- 

^ 51^1 srritst eaajirniT ^qroirq;^ l a^ijm 

^ 3^5 aa55 tKic-i' iaae5 ^ilft'SiyT- 

V a^ ?afeafe'gi 3 ^T 5 ?r€i tJ^i^rsTma^S- 

(b) 

^ ^ ^^^layfa^ arisaa^yias fa:Rafea§- 

feafTTaaTaL%ayT^Kn: q^i’janarei^- 
^ a^fa?iT5i¥T^i'n:a:T 5tain^- 

17 (a) 

I a®? |sa yra yra ^ aaai f^nak q[w] 

'51T ^ a 

^ aifafgaf fefic & %! aafiro 
« sfkiwra H^als^nla^qR a^ag-- 

(b) 

i ofsi k> fenqafe ^ ^swa ^fqw- 

5?, g ar araa faaa ^ aiiq ^ uq qqq u- 
\ m I aaraariif qisq q«(qR?iaT^- 

^ a ^ sRif ?ftsr' fa 5a RT fawa lasOpT]- 
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18(a) 

\ q 'TH TO CRJ u 

R g[TO TO II rRfi|?ira¥[^TiiT?T 

TO II TOif^siiJrr^rq TO II 
« fljenq^TJj to ii sasrpEictgra^Ji to ii ^#- 

(b) 

I II I) Hi 

R aifeiraR, ^ ^wiT5T5r i mr 

1 srfitfwui: 5IT3 

5^ :r f^ivrcR TO^ II 

fWt STO SIMMSSTfe^^^TT?! 

19(a) 

^ I fesqrg HR 

?. ^ sq5ft^> RRcif smrr [i] 

^ JjffI ^Tft II aiR SRlTlftRI 

y fel: 3RRTt: s^TfUT^rai^ RTT^T 

(b) 

^ <Tft i^^f^^iran^silTR qTRSft- 

^ T8JT ^ RBffe nfR- 

^ 01 SRoRT ^IRCfCIpgT fTRT- 

V f^sarr ¥Rf?3 jitot ssjeigi^ §- 

20 (a) 

^ gJ^' 5c^T f^?IT StRoJlT 'STKl'qfR 5;^Sl^!ri'I 

R 5»ncf R5T51I [ ] 

^ R^gr^T anting ^feRsncs^ ii 

5? ^ ^cT RISRTil^ 3Tcl 
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(b) 

K cf Icf ¥raia 

R CffT R ^ ^ a gg q futfa ii »i?n (?) 

^ ^ ¥ra1a II 3T«t ^ragirr^^ I gom ^- 

5? St%JTT ^=^71 ^I^njRWei^PP:: aT[^] 

21 (a) 

R ^raf ; 

R g’a: qrf^r ii at^iMd: 5fni 

^ fell nrr 3i^f^ i aa: 

^ iFEif[?]ai^iRw giip!^ g- 

(b) 

X aaati^ Rter' «Ria g|^Ti«ft gsnr- 

R m ERftflafet WPTT >3^ ^ 

^ 5iaat^5r^iafe5>:g: 

« g^TJT^^of 3^ a R it d)<m‘ : 

22 (a) 

X SW Tfet fegCT STgrfqa [ qR5flf[for ^] 

R ^ Moll 

ANOTHEE DHARAAIl 

*nf^ 1^ ^rara i an^ ^ a^^noj 

^ ^ n^iW-^aiiaJJ I a^4T asna ii arfg g 

y yira ?afe 1 ^&qT?i ^atiTi [sife] an&qra n 

(b) 

I 'an^Nara sr^feNara ^afe aa C N uiw 
Rain 1 ^aaRurara ^afe y a^oft a^- 
? aaV 31^ a®f af fai§ ?ai^ ain^^a 1 

NALDTAniSIIA DtJTT 


1 For the previous ms., see 7HQ., vol. IX, pp. 607 . 575 . 



MISCELLANY 

Alexander and Alexandria in Indian Literature 

The Indian sesthetics, primarily based on imagination, excludes Jrom 
art all positive appeal to reality. A¥e know from the Q-ieco-Eoman evi- 
dences to what a large degree there had been commercial exchange be- 
tween India and the Hellenic West. The Indian literature has, however,, 
lost all memory of it. The name of Alexander the Great which has main- 
tained the same pre.stige in the traditions of the Near East as in tho.se of 
the West has not yet been di.scowered even in a single Indian text. 
Towards the middle of the 3rd cent. B.O., liowever, the inscriptions! of 
the Emiierior Aioka mention a Greek king called Alexander whose 
reign in that era was contemporaneous wdth that of Antiochus, Ptoiem.y, 
Antigonus and Magas. He might have been either Alexander of 
Epirus (272-255), or Alexander of Corinth (252-244). We learn from 
tlie Edict XIII ;pieserved on the North-Western frontier at Shahbaz- 
garhi, Mansehra and at Kalsi in the upper valley of the Ganges that this 
name was rendered, at least according to the official usage of India, as 
Alihmidaia (north-west) and AU-lyasudala (Kaisi). If we take into 
account the tendency, natural to all people and particularly 
to tlie Indian mind, to interpret the foreign names in a pejora- 
tive sense, it would lie tempting to discover in this seeming transcription 
two Sanskrit words — alika and sundara “the unreal hand.some man.’’ 
The substitution of the vowel u for a of sandros then does not 
seem to bo accidental. Sandros might have very well suggested also 
Sanskrit candra “the moon’’ and in fact the Indian monarch who con- 
quered the Indian provinces of the empire of the Macedonian after his 
departure and subsequent death bears the name of Candragupta which 
the Greek and Latin historians generally render either as Saudracotto.s 
or some analogou-s form. A notice of Hesychius of which A. W. 
Sohlegel had pointed out the importance from the very dawn of Indian 
studies (Indische BihlMthek, II, p. 290, Bonn 1823) suggests a very ppcu- 
liar application of this equivalence. Under the word Sandarophdgus, 
He.syohius writes. — “Snndarophago.?; t,he river had its name clianged 
I.H.Q., MlUiCH, 1936 16 
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Alexander and Alexandria in Indian Literature 


by Alexander and was called Akesines.” One can easily imagine 
what had passed. The name of Candrabh^a. normally sounded 
Sandropbagos in the ears of the Greek soldiers. This equiTalence in 
the time of Alexander is attested by a number of transcriptions. 
Sandropbagos meant “deyour (Ale)xander” — an omen which was 
dangerous for the men who were already on the way of diemoralisation. 
But fortunately Candrabhaga bears another name since very enriy time.s, 
which is preserved in the religious texts; it is Asikni ‘the blacjk’. 
.The omen is therefore easily corrected and Asikni becomes through an 
easy metathesis Akesin- which . means ‘the cure’. Alexander is saved, 
so also the morale of the army. 

I believe the echo of the name of Alexander can be still discovered, 
nine centuries later, in the play on words in the work of an author who 
had fascination for it. In the Harsacariia, the nomantic biography of 
his royal patron, written without doubt about G30 A.D., Bana describes 
the princes at the court of Harsa who talk of undertaking a conquest 
of the world. They recall the fabulous heroes who had succeeded in 
doing it and place in contrast the less ambitious rulers who stopped in 
the midst of their exploit,?. “Yudld^thira, for a king was con- 
tended with tioo little and tolerated everybody near liim while '(liis 
brother) Dltananjaya had through his victories made the world and the 
kingdom, of the Kimpurusas* tremble. And this idle Candakoia who, 
the conqueirpr of the world, did not peneti’ate into the Eingdom of 
Women !” (santusto raja Yudhisthiro yo hy asadiMa- mrmya eva Dlimum- 
jaya-ja-ya^janita-jac/atkam/pah kimpurusandm rdjyam. alasas Camhi- 
■ kodo yo na prdviksat ksmdm jitmd strirdjyam — Harsaoarita, 7th ncch- 
vdsa, p. 239, Bombay edition, Saka 1814). Alasad CmirjaJcoda, reduced 
to its thematic form, gives alasacandakoda and alaiiaoanda cannot but 
evoke immediately the name of Alexander. The mention of the Kingdom 
of Women midkes this first impression certain. In the Eomance of 
Alexander, in the form in which Pseudo-Galilisthenes has supplied the 
mod,el to all east, the episode of the Amazons (chap. 25-26) marks the 
last step of the conqueror before hi.s return to the west. Alexander, in 

1 The name of the Kimpurusas literally means— “Are they really memP” 
This is the name of mythical 'people living to the north of the Himalaya. 
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a threatening letter, intimates to these Trarriors the order for recognising 
his sovereignty. They gracefully submit to it but Alexander by an uni- 
que favour does not enter their territoiy. The mes.sage of submission 
which they send to the king ends, in one of the recensions of the Greek 
text, thus — “We have decided to remain in our territory and to obey 
you as our master;’’ in another recension as “Send U3 your statue so 
that we may render homage to it instead of yourself.” Thus the spiri- 
tual allusion of Bana is the only index but a sufficient index to prove 
that the romance of Alexander was known in' India, to the literati as 
well ae princes of the royal courts, in the 7th century A.D. 

But how to explain the addition of the word Icoia to the Sansikritised 
name of Alexander? As Bana had separated the firsti element to make 
it an epithet meaning alasa ‘lazy’, tlie word canda only remained ns the 
name of the king. This is a term which may appear at the beginning of 
a royal name : the king of UjjayinI in the times of' Buddha is Pradyota, 
also called Caiidn Pradyoia. Atoka, before he became the model 
of Buddhist piety, was known as Canda A^oka. The royal names are a.s 
a general rule comiposed of two terms : Candra-gupta, Binrhr-.mra ; the 
full name of Atoka is Asoia-vardhana. And to pass from the Mace- 
donian period on to the times of Bana, the patron of this writer, the 
great king generally known as Harsa is officially called Harsa-vardhana, 
and his elder brother B.ajya-vardhnna. It was therefore necessary to 
find out another word to be combined with Canda to form an appropriate 
name. And it is here that the Rabelaisian imagination of Bana works. 
Ko.sa literally means ‘a cover’, ‘a sheath’, and from ihs are derived twenty 
other meanings like ‘bud of a flower’, ‘egg’ etc. One of the most 
usual meanings is ‘treasure’, ‘royal treasure’, ‘wealth’, a notion which is 
naturally associated with the royal majeety. But koia has another cur- 
rent meaning — ‘purses’, ‘testicles’, as in the famous list of the 
thirty-two signs of Buddha. Alexander would have therefore an advan- 
tage appreciated hy the heroets.of Rabelais and thus would, be more hated 
for not having visited the Kingdom of Women.” But. the title of 
Carj.dakosa reveals still another malice. The word koJa leads to another 

2 We sbouH also note that as a joke cui.ifta can also mean “one who has 
lost his hairs” {hmaronia) and the “eireumcised” (dvinagniilia). 
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derivative adjective hauHlta; on the other hand its homophone hmiUta 
means the descendants of the sage Kuriika. Candakauiilca, the indomi- 
table Kn^ilia., is the name of a muni who took part in the iutirigne of 
the Malidhli-iirata (II, 17, 698; 19, 741). The same name is also ap- 
plied to the terrible grandson of Kurika-Vi^vamitra, the poet. Ksemi^r 
vai'a, iposterior to Ba'na, has Beleoted the title Candalavlika for one of his 
dranras in which he has presented the story of the onisfortime of t)ie 
virtuous king Haiiicandra, tossed by tlie implacable wrath of Viiva- 
miti'a. And the entire narscuaarita. as well as the Kadamiari, the other 
master-piece of Bana, are from the beginning to the end written in a 
style full of dorrble and triple meanings. 

The city of Alexandria had , no greater luck than that of ite 
founder. As far as I know, not a .single Brahm^nical' text has been so 
far found which contains even an allusion to this g-neat port where the 
trade routes from the East and the West met. Neverthefless many a 
pilot, many a sailor and many a merchant, natives of India, who dis- 
embarked either a.t Bereui'ke or any other port of the Bed Sea must have 
followed the caravans till the valley of the Nile and; the shores, of the 
Mediterranean — not to speak of those singular pilgrims, the benevolent 
missionaries, the adventurers and the story-tellers whom India had never 
ceased to send along the routes of the world, such as Zanuanocliegas, 
native of Baragoza (Bharukaccha, Broach) who solemnly moiunted on the 
I)yre before the Athenians who were as mnch surijrised as the soldieis of 
Alexander when Kalaaios calmly proceeded to his own cremation; 
Abo.iit these anonymous firaveliers there is a precious information in 
riiO'tius which Lassen had already utilised (Ind. AU., 112, p. 378) but 
almost lost in ithis immense compiilation it has never been properly 
utilised. Photius, while reviewing the works in his library, analyses 
(n. 242) a work of Damaskios called the Life of Isidore (Bios Isddorou). 
In this work a certain Severius is mentioned. He was born in Borne, 
was the Consul in 470 and later on settled down in Alexandria.” 

“Now the Bratimins who were in Alexandria came to Severius and 
the latter received them with due re.spect. And these Brahmins 
living in this country lived in all pui'ity, without using the public 


3 The Givek text of Photius. 
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bath's or exposing tliemselres tb the people of the town. They 
avoided all ' obligations of going out and lived on dates and rice 
and simple water as their drink. These people were neither 
the Brahmins who lived in the mountains nor those who lived in 
the towns but they really lived these two .sorts of life making themselves 
the middlemen between the Brahmins of the mountains and tho.se of the 
cities according to the necessity of their seiwice. On the subject of the 
Brahmins of the mountain they repeated what the writers liave narrated, 
that they produce by their prayers rain and draught, remove famine, 
pest and other kinds of diseases as far as the destiny yields, the renrediy. 
They also said that in their country there are men with one foot, dragona 
of extraorcTinary dimensions with seven heads and other ecjually impos- 
sible things.” 

Alexandria therefore in the 5th century A.D. possessed her 
theosophists and such other visitors as a seat of theosophy attracted, and 
the information furnished by these visitors had tlii.s ijaralogos 
character which they knew how to improvise to tlie taste of their liosis. 
Tlie informatio.n about the West which they carried to the East 
proceeded without doubt from the same kind of imagination. 

The missionary spirit which has always animjated Bud'djliism put 
them very early in touch with- the Greeks. The work which is associated 
with tlie origin of a Buddlu.st convent in the Punjab relates the conversa- 
tions of the Greek King Menander (Miliuda) and a Buddhist Doctor 
Nagasena. Probably colnijosed at fii-st in a more or less dialectal 
Sanskrit it has been preserved in a Piili recension (Milhida-pahlia, ed. 
Trencikuer, partly translated in French by M. Lours Firrot in the Series 
Lcs Classiques de VOrient, 1923) and in two Chinese translations 
(translated into French by M. Paul Demieville, BEFEO., t. XXIV, 
1924). In course of the talk Nagasena a<sks tlie king (Trenckner, p. S2. 
Finot, p. 137).: “Which isyoiu' native country?” Milinda reirlies — “It 
is a part of the world (or island duipu) called Alasanda.” “What is the 
di.stance of Alasanda from here?” “Two hundred leagues.” The corre.s- 
poudiug passage in Chinese is as follows: (Demieville, p. 108) : “In 
which country is the king born?” “I am born in the country of Ta U'in 
(Helleuised East) — the country is called A-U-san.” “How marry league.s 
from here is A-Zr-san?” — “Two thousand leag\ies.” In the question that 
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follows Nagasena ret.iirag, to the name of A-U-san (Demievillie, ji. 109) ; 
“Let ttei ting try to thinlc of the country of A-li.” “I Lave tjiouglit of 
it.” — “Let the bing- again think of Ki pin (Katoir •which is verj” near).” 
“I liave thought of it.” “While thinking’ of these countries which of 
tlieni has occui'ed to your mind more quickly?” “Both of them have 
occurred to- me equally quickly.” The Pali versio>n in regm'd to tin's 
second question has not preserved the name of Alasanda. The identity of 
Adasanda and Alexandria has never been questioned but there were mpre 
than one Alexandria. Ilhy.s Davids the first translator of tlie Questions 
of Milinda identified it with “Alexandria (in Baktria), built on an island 
of the Indus.” Prof. Rapson takes it to be Alexandria on the Indian 
Caucasus, located in the region of C'harikar. M. Pelliot who has dis- 
cussed the proper names of the Milindapanha {Jourth. Asiat., 1914, II, 
879 seq.) from the point of view of Chinese transcriptions and M. 
Demieville (p, 168 n.) have protested against these interpretations. 
They have reminded that the Chinese recensions twice (Demieville, IX 
and XXIII) locate the birthplace of Uji’-lan (Miliuda) “on tlie sea- 
shore” and that consequently the place is no other than Alexandria in 
Lgypt. This discussion could have been avoided if one had referred 
to another section of the MilindapaAlia (the Chinese translations stop just 
before this section) in which AlasaiiJa is mentioned in a list of the sea- 
ports. “It is thus. Great King, that a wealthy Captain when, he has 
paid all the dues at the port can sail in the great ocean and go to Vaiiga, 
Takkola, Cina, Sovira, Surattha, Alasanda, Kolapattana, Suvannahhunii 
or any other port of the sea” (Tnenckner, p. 359). A little hefore tliis 
{ibid., p. 331), the name of Alasanda is mentioned among other 
countries: “Snppfose that a contractor wants to build a big city and 
then people of Saka, Yavana, Cina, 'Vilata (Cilata), Djjeni, Bhanikaccha, 
Kasi, Kosala, Aparanta, Magadha, Sakela, Surattha, Patheyya, 

Kotumhara, Madhura, Alasanda, Kasmira, Gandhara will come to 

settle there.” A third list (ibid., p. 327) which is shorter also mentions 
the name of Alasanda : Saika and Yavana, Cina and 'Vilata (Cilata), 

Alasanda, Nihumba, Kasi and Kosala, Kasmira and Gandhara ” 

It ■will he seen from these to what degree Alexandri'a was familiar to 
the compilers of’ the Questions of Milinda; their Alasanda was 
certainly the Alexandria .of Egypt. 
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Another Buddhist work in Puli, the .Mahavaitnsaj the chronicle ot 
Ceylon, composed around the nucleus of a monastic chronicle mentions 
also the name of Alasanda in a curious context. During* the inaugura- 
tion of the Mahathupa, built by the king Dutthagumiui in the 2nd 
century B.C. the monks from the whole Buddhist world co!m.e to attend 
the solemn funertion. “And' from the city of the Greeks (Yona), 
Alasanda, the Greek (Yona) Maha, Dhammaralckhita wlio was a thera 
(elder) came bringing with him, 3000 monks {hJiikkhv^)” (XXIX, 39). 
A later compiler, the author of Thupavainsa (about 1250.^) substitutes 
for the city of Alexandria “the monastery of Alexandria’^ (Alasaaida- 
vihara). Who could say that this . interpieiation was ab.soluie-ly 
inexact?* 

Besides these positive mentions thie menioi'y of Alexandria has 
survived to a very gmall degree. The sacred literatniie of the Svetaiu- 
Lara Jainas, wiatten in Prakrt, has preserved amongst the stereotyped 
ilsta which' are abundant in it an enumeration of eatable grains {dhanya) 
pell-mell with all varieties of lentils, peas, liaxicots and in this list vre 
find mention of a species called Ulisaindaya {Blwgavatl, 0. 7; Stlidnilhga, 
5. 3. 459; Dasavailalika and Jamly'adinpaprajfiaptitllu, reference 
furnished by the AhhiJlultut-Ildjendra which I have not been able 1o 
verify). Alisamdaya appeal's in this list after lulattlm- name of a kind 
of chick pea (either cicer arietinurn or doJichps hifiorxi^ or uniflorii ^ : 

4 The name of Alexandi-ia appears in an important work of Indian Buddhism 
of which the original is lost but it is preserved in a Cliinosc translation— it is the 
commentary of the l^rojiidOavaitiito, which is attributed to Nagiirjiina. In chap. 3. 
of the Chinese translation (Ta tchc ton louett; Tok. XX. I.. 22b, col. 6) Nagarjuna 
quotes as examples of big cities — Wou^tchLni^ FonJow-nu-po-tan^ A4anUche-tu-lo, 
Fou-lda-la~p^o~to; one can immediately recognise amongst the transcriptions the 
names of Ujja^inl and rnshalai'atl; AAan-tche-todo ^ ^ is certainly 

Alexandria. The translator Kumarajiva, who was a native of Central Asia, does, 
not know this name and he reads by an interchange of anusvdra Alamch/itrct 
instead of Alackamtm. A Chinese commentator of whom the notes were collected 
by the compiler of Fan fan yu^ chap. 8, section XLIV, names of cities where the 
character ^ kien ( = fcan) has been substituted for ^ Jan (Tahhd, LIV, p. 1038a) 
has thought of exercising his reason by substituting hi ^ for ^ Ian and inter- 
preting a-ki as serpent (efii) and cha-todo as umbrella {chat'ixi'). Ahicchatra is the 
name of a region and a city of India but its name never occurs amongst those of 
great cities. 
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vurlg. kulith, kulthi, kurthi etc.), and in fact tlie comiii.entator Abliaya- 
devasuri in bis “Notes on the Bhagavatl” explains the word dlisamulaga 
“a variety of pavalaka, according to othiers it ia the sjime as 
canalakoi {ca'oalaka-prakdm, cwvalaka evanyey’. In his “Notes on the 
Sthomanga” he sides with “the others” becanse he simply says: dlixwin- 
duga (which he writes idismndaga) is cnvalcdca. The cavalaka is a variety 
of cldcJ:. pea, a sort of small haricot (nigna catjang, Wal'p.) of which 
the cultivation is limited to India. It is not found at all in the Punjab, 
and very little in Bengal ; the real! zone of its cultivation, is the coasts of 
Guzerat and Kanara. This localisation is in harniiony with the name 
of aliiiamduga which Weber (Ind. Stud., XVI, 30.3) did not hesitate to 
explain as a word derived from the name of Alexandria (aus Alexandria 
komimend) ‘the Alexandrine.’ 

Another object of comm.erce, the coral, has been connected with the 
name of Alexandria. There is unique evidence of it in a work dis- 
covered in the beginning of the 20th century and about which much 
noise has been made since — the Kautiliya ArtJiaJdstm. In Germany 
and in Indie scholars have tried to (prove that it is an authentic work 
of Kautilya,-Osnakya^ — the MacJiiavelli of India who also played the 
role of Hichelieu because as rndmister of the famous Caudrngupta who 
had seen Alexander pass through India he had helped the foundation of 
the first great empire that India had ever known, namely the empire of 
the Mauryas. The Artliadastra, the political teat'anient of Kauiilya 
would thus present a picture of India of about 300 B.C. Unfortunately 
all the eriterions, of whichever order they may be, go against such an 
assumption. And the coral comes in its turn to protest against it. 

The 29th chapter of the Arthaiastra deals with the “exattnination of 
jewels to be introduced into the royal treasury” {kosaprao^edyaratTUi- 
parilisd). The coral is mentioned there just after diamond and before 
precious wood'. The author with his customary brevity gives hardly two 
lines to it: “The coral ia Aldkandaka and Vaivarniha, red and ruby, 
the karafa and garhhiniha are to be rejected (pravdlalaim diakandakam 
'eaixarnikam ca tahtam pad/maTdgam ca karatagarhhigdkdvarjam). The 
two editors Sliama Shastri (p. 78, 1), andi Ganapiati Sasitri (I, 187, 1) 
give the same text. Ganapati add* besides a comimentaiy (which he 
really horrows from Bhattasvamin) : 
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Pravdlalxam. AlaUxandaham: Aialando ncima Barharalxvle samudrai- 
kadeias iiatfa hhavam. Vaivanukam': Vivanio ndma Yaxctnad.vlpe 
sciTnudfaikadcsas t<ztrot 2 )annam ca — iti dviyoniJ^am. laldaut iiadmavdga:ni 
Qeii dvivarnaJxam. JxarafcfgarhliiniJau'arjam iti di:ido,yitvavacanavi. 
Karatam hdmijagdliam gar'hhinihd sth-ulamadhyam ca varjayitvd anyat 
^n'avdloilaw- nyddeyaw. ity artlia. 

^ ^ Alakandaha : — Alahanda is a plaoe near tlie oceau oil the 
coast 'o£ Barbara; the (dakandaha comes from there. Vai'varnikd '. — 
Vivarna is the name of a place near the ocean in the 
country of the Greeks; the vaivarnika comes from there. Tlie coral 
has therefore two origins. It has also two colours — red and' ruby. The 
karata and the garhlnnikd are to be rejected. These indicate two defects : 
karata — eaten by worms and garhJtinikd — ^witli a swelling in the centre. 
All other corals are to be accepted.*’ 

Thanks to Mr. Ramakrishna Ivavi v/ho has published a 
very interesting note on ^‘Two Cryptic Words in the Arthasastra” in a 
local Review of which the circulation is viery limited — the Tii'iiTnalai 
Sri V enkatesvara, Madras, I, 1932, p. 4G ff., we are now in possession 
of a commentary on this passage compo.sed by a Buddhist monk, Bhiksu 
Prabhumati, — commentary which goes back to a very early period because 
Bud^Uiison disappeared from India about, a thousand years ago. The 
Bhiksu reads cdaksCmdraka and cilak^dndm and instead of V aivarnika 
he rends T’ aivalgvka and explains these words as derived from the places 
of their provenance. The coast of Barbara, Barbaria of the Periphis, 
is the coast of Somali on the gulf of Aden where the port of Berbera 
still preserves the ancient name. The country of Alexandria for an. 
Indian would be really located in that region. Mr. Ramakrishna Kavi 
says that the mention of Alexandria “does not. ip|at&rially alfect the date 

5 The commentary ot Bhattasvamhi, as cited M. Ramakrishna ICavi, loc. 
laud, is slightly different : 

PravCdaham dviyo7iiJ!am dmvaniam dvidomm ca praviVakam itiiudi. tafra 
Alakandro BarbaraJzule samudj'otkadesah ; tatra jiifam Ajahandrakam rCihtavar- 
nakam, Yavanadvipe Vivarno nama samudraikadesah ; tatra hhavam Vaivarnakamf 
iat-padmardoa-padmavarnam, ca^'di'ut raktam ca hhavati karafam krimihlih 
upalahsitam, garhhinika madliye athuld yastih — The Malayalam commentary 
which follows Bhattasvamin, confirms the reading Alakandralca and Alakandra 
as against the reading adopted by Gauapati Sastri. 

i.n.Q., iiAiicH, 1936 
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of Kautilya.” On. the contrary it ia irreconcilable with the attribution 
of ArthaieUstra to Ganaiya. 

The coral, in fact, is unknown to the entire Vedic literature. 
Neither Panini nor Patafijali mentions the coral although these names, 
prabdla (pranada), “young branch” and particularly vidruma, “the 
si range tree,” a curious formation dierived from dnima, ‘tree’, were of 
a kind to arrest the attention of a gramtamrian. The coral appears for 
the first tim|e in works which got their final shape about the beginning 
■of tile Christian era — namely the great epics, the classical medical 
treatises {Suiivita^ Siitra slvi, 329b sq., Uii. t., xvii, 98, xvii, 24; 
Bmoer ms., ii, p. 27, v. 22, p. 41, v. 300). 

The explanation of this fact is furnished by Pliny in his Hist. 
NaUir., XXXII, xi: 

Qua.nium apud nos Indioiis margaritis pretimm est tantum 

apud Indos curalio Qignitur quidem et in Riibro man, sed 

nigrius, Icmdatissimum in Gallico sin/u circa Stoiechadas insulas 

et in Sicndo circa AeoUas ac Drapainmn....Auctoritas haccarum ejus 
non minus Indorum viris quoque pretiosa est, quam. feminis nostris 
unimes Indici. Aruspices eorum validsque imprimis ndigiosum id 
gestamen amoliendis periculis arhitrantur. Ita et decore et neligiosie 
gmdent. Frhis q'iuiTn. hoc notescei^et, GaMi gladios, scuta^ galeajs 
adoTnubant eo. Nunc tanta 'p&nuTia- est u&ndihili meToe ut perquam 
raro oematur in sue orbe. 

“The Indians attach to corals as much value as we do 
to Indian pearls. There are, it is true, corals in the Eed Sea 

but these corals are blacker than ours The mpet esteemed 

corals are found in the Gulf of Gall ai'ound the islands of 
Slbechades and in the Sea of Sicily around the Ionian Islands and the 
Cape of Drapanumi. ... The coral grains are as much esteemed in 
India even by men as are the big Indian pe^axls by our women. Their 
axuspices and sages think that it is an excellent amulet for avoiding 
dangers, so muck so that the coral is an object of decoration and also of 
religion for them. Before the predilection of the Indians for pearls 
was known, the Gallic people used to decorate their swords, shields and 
caskets with them. But now due to exportation it has become 
BO rare that one can hardly see it in the country which produces it.” 
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We find here a typical fact regarding the economic world which 
the Indo-Greet trade had created. The very recent competition of the 
Indian buyer? in the first centuiry of the Christian era had diverted a 
product of the Mediterranean world to the Eastern markets. This is 
why the sailor merchant, who had composed the Peri-plus about the time 
when Pliny lived, does not fail to notice that the corals were exported 
from Egypt to the region froini Adten (Ss. 28) on the co.ast of Barbara 
(Sa. 39) to Baragoza (Bharukctnchai) and to Ozene (Ujjayim) in Limy- 
rike i.e. to Malabar (Ss. 56). The information which Pliny had gathered 
about the price attached to coral in India is in complete agree- 
ment with what we find in tie tests : The Rdjanighanfii, XIII, teaches 
that “the coral brings virility and grace” ('OiryaJcdntilcara) and the 
MadanapalaniglianUi, IV, declares with stiH greater precision that the 
coral “supplies nomishment, force and grace, iucrea.seo the power and 
genital semens” (pu-stilantibalakdram vardliano-m, balaiuhnyah) . The 
mention of Alakasandraka coral, a? we see, is an information of 
exceptional value. 

As the romantic story of Alexander had penetrated into India in 
the 7th century an enigmatic passage of the account of the Chinese 
pilgrim Hiuan Tsang can now be explained in thi? light. He visited 
India between 630 and 644 and became the guest of King Har^a 
Siladit.ya during the first few months of the year 643. He had ga.thered 
on his way still very vague information abputl Persia and introduced 
in his Memoirs on the Western Countries a notice on that kingdom 
(Julien, II, 173-180). In this connection he mentions Eudin (Bum, the 
Eomau Empire) “contiguous to this country in the Korth-West.” The 
notice ends thus: 

“In an iriand' situated to the South-West of the Kingdom of Eu-lin 
is found the Kingdom of Women of the West. Only women are found 
there and not a single man. This country contains a large number of 
rare and precious objects which are sold in the country of Fu-lin. 
This is why the king of Eu-lin sends them every year men to unite with 
them, but if they give birth to male children the custom of the country 
does not permit them to bring them up.” 

The term rendered here as ‘island’ also means a country in general 
as is the case with dvtpa in Sanskrit. The country situated to the South- 
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West of Fu-lin i.e. the B 5 ’'zaiitine Empire, is the falnious country of the 
Amazoas gOTej'ned by the Queen Candace who has a large ilacie in the 
development of the romance of Alexander. The ytearly dlespatoh of men 
to the Amazon country is not mentioned, so much as I know, in the 
numerous recensions of this Eomanae but it occurs more than often in 
the literature of the Physiologues and Marvels. The Chinese monk 
therefore had gathered a form of this story which had sulferedi fro'in con- 
tamination. He might have hiinseilf ntixed up two storie-s which ho had 
heard. With a mind both credulous and positive he had taken these 
fabulous tales literally and gives them a place in his account along with 
otherg. of the same order. 

Ho was more disposed to accept them as he had heard from other 
OTuroe.s about other kingdoms of women. While travelling in the North- 
West of India he had heard peoile speaking’ “on the northern frontiers 
of the kingdom of P’o-lo-Jci-mo-pu-lo amongst the high snowy 
mountain's there is the kingdom of Suvaruagotra where a superior kind 
of gold is found. The name of the country is derivied' fiohn it. This 
kingdom extends, fro'm the East to the West and is narrow between the 
Sonth and the North. This is why it is called thle- Kingdom of tlie 
Eastern Women. It is said that for centuries a woman 

reigns there and hence it i.a calle-d the Kingdom of AVomen On 

■(he eastern side the conntry borders on the Kingdom of T’u 
fan (the Tibetans). On the North it is contiguous to 
^'u tien (Khotan)” {Mom., I, 262). Here also inispiie of the apparent 
precision we are in the domain of fables. The country of gold mines 
recalls the region of mining ants referred to in Indian legends {Mh. 
Bhdr., II, 1860: uddhftam yat pijnUkaiJi jatarupam) and made famous 
in the accoriu’tB of Herodotus (III, 104). Tire semi-fabulousi geogra.pIiy 
of India locates, in fact, a kingdom of wo'men (striTdjya) amongst the 
populations of the farthest North-West of India {Mh. BHdr., Ill, 51, 
1991 : Yavana, Saia, Harah-una, Crna, Tuikhara, Sindhava, Jaguda, 

Eamatha, Muucla, Strirajya, Of. also XII, 4, 114 Brli. S., 

XIV, 22 : Tulihara, Tala, Hala, Madra, Asmaka, Kuluta, Lahada, 
Str'irajya; also XYI. 6; Raj-tar., IV, 173 sq.). China, on her side 
knows already before Hiuan Tsang a kingdom’ of women in this direc- 
tion (Soei shu. Chap. LXXXIII, 101a, quoted by 0. Eranke^ 
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Turkvolker und Skytken Zentral Asiens, p. 37 who refers also to Hirth, 
China and the Roman Orient, p. 200 sqq. and to Yule, Marco Polo, 
II, 339; Eockhill, Land of the Lanuis, p;p. 339-341). 

The Chinese legends speafk of still another Kingdom of Womien 
situated to the south-east, in the Ocean. The monk Hoei shon is said 
to hare visited it (Leang shu, LIV, 28). The ship-wreoked sailors used 
to receive there an imijressive reception buit. soon expiated by death 
{Chau Ju Kua, translated by Hirth," p. 151 and notes). This is the 
island which figures so often in the Buddhist legends of India under the 
name of RuLsasidvipa^—ah.e island of she-devils. Hiuan Tsang’ in 
another part of his Memoirs, II, pp. 131 sqq. through a naive procedure 
of aimplifloation identified this island with the Engdom of the Women 
of the West. In regard to Ceylon, which he had not visited! personally 
he informs us how by an extraordinary chance the son of a royal princess 
and a Hon landed on the island (the island of lion, Sk. sirnha from which 
Simhala, Ceylon). From the same union was born also a daughter who 
after romantic adventures was placed on a ship abandoned to the mercy 
of the waves. “The wessel which carried the young girl reached the 
wdsteni coast of Persia. Having had communication with the spirits 
and demons she gave birth to a large number of daughters on account of 
which the country came to be known as the kingdom of the Women of 
the West.” He then tells us in detail after “the sacred Buddhist 
texts” the well-known story of the Raksasis and the merchant M' 
Simhala. Thus the island; of Raksasas, the island of the Raksasis and 
the Kingdom of the Women of the West are inextricably confounded 
with each other. The method of Hiuan Tisang is clearly seen in this 
case when this great precmsor of Marco Polo is no longer contented 
with his personal obsei-vations. 

Sylvain Levi 

This paper of Prof. Levi was originally published in French in the Mcinoires 
de V Insiitut Franfais, vol. Ixvii — ilelanges Maspero. vol. 11. Shortly before 
his death he sent the article with supplementary notes to the Editor, requesting 
him to have it translated by Dr. P. C. Bagehi and to publish it in the Quarterly, 
as he thought that there was little likelihood of the original art'ele reaching the 
Indian Scholars. The Greek and Chinese quotations have been left out for 
the difficulty in printing them. The Editor offers his thanks to Dr. Bagehi for 
translating the paper from French into English. 
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The BhduasataJca^ is a collection of 102 artificial verses, consisting 
of puzzles. The title prohahly means “A hundred (versesi) with an 
(intended) meaning (to be guessed).”^ Each stanza describes some 
person in a certain situation, generally (tliougb not always) of an 
erotic nature, and the reader has to guess, why the person is acting 
in suclr and sucli a way. The solution of the puzzle is added in prose : 
whether by the author himself or by an inteipreter, it is difficult to 
say. A few examples will give an idea of the cbai’acter of the verses : 

5. “Torm.euted hy thirst, a beautiful maiden went in the summer 
to the neotar-like Gahga, took water with both her hands, looked 
at it. — and did not drink it, why?” /On account of the glittering 
reflection of her beautiful hands, she thought the water to be blood 
and was afraid of drinking it./ 

9. “Sporting in a pavilion, Jeoorafed with jewels, a clever loving 
woman kicked her lover with her foot without any fault of his.” /Eor 
she saw her own reflection in the jewels and took it for another 
woman. / 

24. “A man who day by day walks in the right pa.th', as it is 
described in the excellent lawbooks, and which is rooted in good 
deeds, and wh'o ever seeks the w'elfare of all human beiug.s, sucli a 
man makes the breast of the foe of the demons quite empty.” /Tiie 
righteous man is capable of tearing Lnbami away from the breast of 
her liuahand Tisnu. / 

45. “Listen, 0 Nagaraja, when formidable with the sword raised, 
thou art eager tO' crush the impudent enemies, then the ocean, bea.uti- 


1 Edited in the liamjamula. Part IV, pp. 37 ff. 

2 It is also possibla that bhava in the title means “feeling of love,” so 
that bhiivasatalca would be a synonym of irwjaraMtalia which also occurs as 
title of the work (see Aufrecht, Gatalogvs Caiulogorum, I, p. 661). It is, 
however, not at all likely that Bhava is to be taken as the name of the poet, 
as is assumed hy R. ScnsiiDi, Das altere und moderne Indian, Leipzig 1919, 
p. 184, and A. B. Keith, History of Sanskrit Literature, 0.vford 1928, p. 234. 
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fully shining bj its hundreds of moving waves, gets into a. state of 
extreme delight.” 'Why? /In the hope of fresh streams of blood./ 
70. When thou, Nagaraja, whose eyes are like the fresh lotus, 
jiroceedest on the sport of hunting, the female antelopes sliow no fear, 
but their delight only becomes manifest.” /Because they are confused 
by love, falling in love with the king. / 

From the literary point of view the Blmvasataka would hardly 
deserve more than a passing reference in any history of Sanskrit 
literature. It has become important only by the name of Nagaraja, 
with whom, it is. connected, and by the historical significance which 
has been given to that name. In the introductory verse' 2, and in 
the colophon a poet Nagaraja is said to have composed the work. 
But in other verses (29, 46, 70 and 7G) the king Nagaraja is address- 
ed. And in a long Prasasti at the end of the work (vv. 98-102) 
this king Nagaraja is eulogised. It is clear that it was written by 
■some court poet of Nagaraja. and attributed to him hon-orht causa.^ 
Verse 2 runs in the Kavyamala edition (Parti IV, p. 33) : 

N dgarajaiataw, grantham Nagan-ajena tanvataf 
agdri gatamahtTO^Tir Ndgardjo girdm guruh / / 

For gatavaktra4nr, in this verse, Mr. K. P. Jayaswal'* has found 
in a MS. from, Mithila the reading gajamMrusHr, and has drawn 
far-reaching conclusions from this reading. He takes gajavcd-tra.mh 
as equal to snganapatih , and concludes that the author of the work 
is Ganapati Naga, the king who fought against the emperor Saniudra- 
gupta about 300 A.D., so that “in the Bliavasatiaka we have a work 
of 300 to 350 A.D., that is, a work just before Kalidasa’s tinae.” In 
verse 80 he also finds a mention of Ganapati, and in verse 100 an 
allusion to Padmavati, the town of Ganapati Naga. In. his Histary 
of India, c. 150 A.D. to 350 A.D./' Mr. jAYA.swAr trea,ts the 
BJidvaisatala actually as an historical document for the history of 


3 In the colophon also Nagaraja is said to he the author. 

4 A Descrixitive CataloQue oj Manusci-ipts in, Mithila, vol. II, Patna 1933, 
No. ]02, p. 9.' For ’ndgardjasaiam the MS. has: ndkardjasam'arn. 

5 JB0B8., vol. XIX, 1933, Parts I-II, pp. 33 ff., 38, 95. 
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Ganapati Naga, “the chief sovereiga among the Naga rulers in the 
Vakatakal times,” who ruled between 310 and 344 A.D. fromi his capital 
Padmavati. 

The whole theory of Mr. Jayaswal rests on the one reading gaja- 
vaktrahir in one MS.“ I' an! net aware that tlie honerifio sri is ever 
placed at the end of the name. The reading of the Kavyanijala 
edition is unobjectionable: “Nagaraja, in whose mouth Sri realde.s, is 
a master of speeches.” 

Verse 80 describes a mythological situation : “The lords of 
.snakes having become ornaments on the whole body of Siva, who is 
to be waited upon by the six-mouthed (god Skanda), all look 
frightened upon Ganapati,” (viz. frightened at the sight of Skanda’s 
vehicle, the peacock, they look iipon Ganesa’a, trimk, for a shelter). 
I do not see what this can have to do with Ganapati Naga. Again 
in verse 100 Padm&laya c.ertainly is an epithet of the goddess Lalksmi, 
and has nothing to do with the oity of Padmavati. It is .said in the 
line that Vac (Sarasvati), and LaksmI, having given up their quai'rel, 
shine after having come to noieet in the king,. 

From the Pra4asti we learn that Nagaraja was a grandson of 
Vidyadhara of the Karpatigotra, and the son of Jalapa, belonging to 
the Tokavamia. It is impossible that in the five long verses of the 
Praiasti the name Ganapati would not have been meintioned, if we 
had to deal with Ganapati Naga. On the other hand, in the historical 
records we have of Ganapati Naga, there ia nowhere any m)ention of 
his belonging to the Taka family, or having any connexion with the 
Karpafyotrad The Takas are one of the 36 Rajput families, alluded 


6 The MS. described by P. Petebsox, Three Reports pn a Search lor 
Sanskrit Manuscripts, Bombay 1887, p. 338 agrees with the reading of the 
KavyamaU edition. The MS. described by R. G. Bhandabkar, Sepori on Search 
for Sa-nshrit MSS* for 1882~8S, pp. 9 f., 198 seems to differ much from our text, 
tor Bbandarkar says that some of the verses are in Prakrit, while our text has 
only Sanskrit vesses. 

7 On Gaiiapati Naga see E, J. Rapson, Indian Coins (Grundriss II, 3 B, 
1897), p. 26 and Plate I, No. 2; John Art, an, Catalogue of the Coins of the 
Gupta Dynasties, london 1914, pp. xxi f.; R. Basae, Eistory of, North-Eastern 
India, Loudon 1934, p. 28. 
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to alrearly in Kalliana’s Rujatarangiiii, VII, 1G17, and known even 
today.” 

I do not know, on wliat authority Pandit Durgaprasada and 
K. P. Parah, the editors of the Kavyamuld, de-scribe Nagaraja as 
Dharanagaradhipah. 

Prom the artificial style and language of the WidvaJataka it is far 
more probable that it was composed centuries after Kalidasa than that 
it should be a pre-Kolidasean work. 

M. WlNTESNITZ 


8 Cf. O. V. Vaidta, RMory of M_ediccval India, II,, p. 23. The Takas are 
mentioned along with Gurjaras, Nepalas, and Turakas, S. Aufrecht, Hodleia 
Cataloijve, 757 b, 338 f. R. G. Bhandarkar, Report on Search of Sanskrit MSS., 
1SS2-X.‘S, p. IQ, says that the Taka race, to which Madanapala (c. 1360-1370 A.D.) 
belonged, “was a family of petty Chiefs whoso capital was KasthS on the Yamuna 
to the north of Delhi.” Karpatas are mentioned along with Malavas in the 
Mahtihliarata, II, 32,7. A Brahmana, named Karpatikka, is mentioned in the 
Damadarpur copperplate inscription. No. 1 (Biihler, Rp. Ind., XV, 130 f.) 
dated 443-44 A.D. 


I.H.Q., MARCH, 1936 
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The Problem of Ancient Indian Terracottas 


In the counse of a recent pa.p6r on early Indian teiTacottas Major 
Gordon has remarked, “Certain terracottas have been singled out and 
quite arbitrarily classified as ‘Primitive’ and ‘Pre-Mauryan.’ Mr. K. 
de B. CbdringtoE has already done much to show that the alleged pri- 
mitive charaoteristicB are largely illtisory, and that in any case primi- 
tiveness unaccompanied by other confirmatory evidence does not indi- 
cate great antiquity.”’ Codringfon has published two papers'* in which 
he has made the above-mentioned as-serfion criticising the view of 
Marshall regarding the_ age ascribed by him- to certain terraooittas un- 
earthed at Bhif-a and labelled by him as ‘primiitive’ on the ground of 
archseological stratification.’ The main point, which Oodrington ha.? 
made against him: ig. that “among the terra-cottas called ‘Primitive’ 
there are many that are definitely eomparahle with the sculi)- 
ture of Barhut and Sanchi (second-first century B.O.].’” This 
statement seems to be, in all probahility, unacceptable. Tor example, 
if anybody studies the modelling of the chief Maurya figural sculptures 
belonging te the indigenoxus type," he will most probably conclude that 
long befom the Maurya age there had been prevalent some tyjjes of 
sculpture which were, to some extent, akin to these speoimens and which 
served as prototypes for the Maurya sculpturasi mentioned above.’ But 
this assertion does not mean that all the terraoottin-figurines of the post- 
Indus Valley pre-Maurya age axe akin toi the iinown Maurya sculptures; 
on the ooontraiy, it means that they might be either ajdn to or different 
from Maurya sculptures because all sculptural tyi>ea do not persist in 
the succeeding ages. 

1 Man, 193^, 129. 

2 Man, 1929, lOl-j 7h., 1931, August, pp. 14145 with one plate. 

3 Anhasoloaical Survey of India, Annual Report, 1911-12, pp. 71, 72-73, 
pi. SSII, 1-8. 

4 Man, 1929, 101. 

5 L. Bachhofer, Bdrhj Indian Sculpture, vol. I, pi.- 9, 10 11; A. .R. 

Goomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art, ,pl. III. no. 8. 

6 In this connection one statement made by Bachhofer regarding the origin 
of these figural sculptures is highly inatruotiye. (op. cii., p. 12). 
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Tho points of (Similarity as well as dift'ereiice between th& sculptures 
belonging' to the Indus Yalley and Maurya ages and the highly finished 
uatiu’e of the Manila figural sculptaires, which could not have been, in 
all ijrobability, possible with the denial of some preceding and, to some 
extent, similar specimens, naturally lead us to visualise a post-Indus 
Valley i>r6-Maurya age when terracotta-figurines might have been made. 
At the aite- of Bhir Mound in Taxila Marshall unearthed a niimher of 
terracotta'ifig'urineis/ Regarding the age of the(:e specimens he re- 
marks, “Of the rest of the miscellaneoxis objects figured on Plate XI 

the only one which does not come from the top stratum is No. 13 

Pigs. 9 and 14 are characteristic si^ecimens of the primitive terracotta 
work of this period, and Fig. 15 is a typical example of children’s 

toys All thatl can safely be said is that the top stratum belongs 

unquestionably to the third or fourih century B.C.”® In the annual re- 
pori. of, the following year Marshall illustrates a number of terracottas 
unearthed at the same site.” Regarding the age of these specimens he 
has not said anything very definite but has remained' that there are four 
clearly defined strata at Bhir Mound and that the uppermost of all 

these strata “must he referred to the 3rd or 4th centuiy 13.0.”^“ 

This shows that the above-mentioned terracottas cannot, in all x>roba- 
bility, be placed later than the post-Indus Yalley pre-Ma.urya or Ma-urya 
age. 

At BJiitaJ Marshall has discovered a number of terracottas which, 
as has been shown beforehand, may be ascribed] to the post-Indus Yalley 
pre-Maui’ya age. 

At Buxar Banerji-Saistri has unearthed a number of terracotta- 
figurines^ some of -which should be placed in this age on the conside- 
ration of archmological stratification and style. Regarding the find- 
spot of these antiquities he remarks, “The site at Buxar Ls an exten- 


7 ArclioiolooUdl SMrvcij o/ India, Aimual Report, 1919-20, ph XI. 9, 14, 15. 

8 Ihid., 1919-20, pp. 23, 24. 9 Bid., 1920-21, pi. XVI. 

10 Ibid., 1920-21, p.l8. 

11 Journal of the Bombay Historical Society, 1930, pp. 187-91 with nine plates; 
JBORS., 1932, March pp. 1-3 with one plates; K. B. Pathak Commemoration 
Volume, Poona, 1934, pp. 248-61 with ten plates. 
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sive mound about a quarter of a mile in length, lieing about 30 feet 
fi'Ojn the i>l’es®nt level of the town, and 62 feet from; the bed of tlie 

Ganges Burrowing underground from tie present surfane level 

was unearthed the Mauryan stratum about 35 feet below, with' contem- 
porary brick structures and terracotta including a seal inscribed in 
Aaokan Brahmi and in pure Magadhi. reading -iiadasa[n]a&; cf. plate 
II. Below this level, down to the bed of river, 52 feet froml the present 
surface, were laid bare the I'emains of a finely-built, city of the ohaJlco- 
lithic i>eriod, and beneath this city, layer after layer of earlier 
structures., erected successively on the irdns of their predecessors.”'” 
This remark leads to the probable conclusion that the terin- 
cotta-gi>ecimens found at the strata below 35 feet at this site may be 
ascribed to the ]XJst-Indu3 Valley pie-Maurya age. IPurtber the 
consideration of style which consists maiully in ilhe peculiar head- 
dresses worn by these figurines probably leads one to the some conclusion. 

At Bulandi Bagh ancient terracotta-figua'ines have been found 
some of which! may be attributed to this age on the cousideraton. of 
grchceOlogical stratification. In this connection special importance 
should be attached to a glass-seal found in square 113303 at a depth of 
7 ft. 6 in. and inscribed ahh>ayavamaia'^’‘ and to another glass seal found 
in squaa-e N34D at a, depth' of 13 ft. 6 in. and inscribed mama(say* at 
Bulandi Bagb. No inscribed antiquity is reported tO' have been found 
below the stratum of 13 ft. 6 in. at Bulandi Bagh. The pa'lceographical 
study of ma, as found on the first-mentioned seal is important. It is in 
an inverted form' which is found notably in the Bha^^iprolu inscrip- 
tions” which have been ascribed to the Maurya age by Biihler.” 
Moreover the undoubted similarity of a, bha, va, ya and io. inscribed 
on this seal to similar letters found in the inscriptions of Aioka leaves 
no doubt that this seal should be aiscribed to the Maurya age. The 
letters ma and (s'o) found on the second seal are also silnilar to, such 
letters found in the inscriptions of Asoka. This shows that the strata 

12 K. B. Failiak Gommemoraiioti Volume, Poona, 1934, pp. 249, 250. 

13 .TBOSS., 1924, pp. 191-02, 198, plate facing p. 189. 

14 Ibid., 191, 109, plate facing p. 189. 

15 El., vol. X, appendix-notices nos. 1329-39. 

16 Siebeehn Tafeln zur Indischen Falceographie, lafel II. 32. XIII-XV. 
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beWeeu 7 fb. 6 in. and 13 ft. G in. at Biilandi Bagh are definitely 
Maurya.. Tlierefore tLe strata lower tban 13 ft. 6 in. and the strata higher 
than 7 ft. 6 in. may be either Maurya or nou-Mauiya.. The present author 
has had the opportunity of carefully studying all the terracotta-figurines, 
unearthed at Bhlandi Bagh and pre.sei’ved in the Patna Museum, with 
the help of the official record containing exact iiifurniation regarding 
the actual find-sjw-t of these figurines and of the above-mentioned two 
inscribed seals, and found that four fe#racotta-speciuiens,”’ of which 
three have been tentatively aaoribed to the i>ost-Indus Valley pre-Maury a 
age by Coomaiaswamy,*® may be placed in this age if we assume that the 
strata lower than 13 ft. 6 in. are past-Indus Valley pre- Maurya. The pecu- 
liar head-dress, dress and ornaments worn by two of these specimens'® pro- 
bably differentiate them from the Maurya ispecimens; but tbe other two 
.•ipecimens®” whose facial type has resemblance to that of some Maurya and 
fiuirga sculptiures may also be asoiibed to the post-Indus Valley pre- 
Maurya age for the reasons stated above in connection with the prili- 
cism. of Codrington’s remarks regarding the attribution of age to .some 
terracottas by Mareba:ll. 

The writer of the present note believes that a very strong case mgy 
be made for the hypothesis of the existence of the post-Indus Valley 
pre-Maury a terracottas if those unearthed at ancient sites of India, 
e.g., Taxila, Buxar, Patna University Area, Kumrahar, Bulandi Bagh 
and others be more thoroughly studied with the help of the knowledge 
of the actual find-spot of the terracottas and inscribed antiquities. 

0. O. Das Gupta 


17 Archveological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1917-18, pt. I, pi. XVI, 
figs. 1-4. 

18 IFBK., 1928, p. 70. tafel 2, nos. 14, 16; Tafel 7, no. 51. 

19 Archmological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1917-18, pt. I, pi. XVI, 
figs, 3, 4. 

20 Ihid., pi. XVI, 1. 2. 



The Coronation of Harsa 


The date of the coroaatioa of Harsa is not definitely known, and it 
is a matiter for oonjeetur© why he did not ascend the throne of 
Kanyokubja when it was offered to him by Blani, the representative of 
the people andi nobles of Kanyakubja, after he returned from the 
Vindhya forest, on the conclusion of a successful search for his sister 
Eafl’yalri, the wife of the Maukhar’I king, Grahavaiman. Yuan 
GhVang states that Harsa was reluctant to crown himself, and mentions 
that he agreed to do so, if Avalokite^vara whose shidne was situated 
in the precincts of KanyaJiiubja, advised him to that effect. Historians 
like V. A. Smith, Panikkar, R. E. Mookerji etc. note his reluctance 
to take the inevitable stop, but leave the reason unesj^lained. I propose 
to give below an explanation why Harsa could not have been crowned 
an empeiw de jur^ at the age when the cro-wn was offered: to him. 

Harsa was only 16 years of age, when his brother Eajya.vardhana 
was foully murdered by the Qauda king SaAauka. It is plain that he 
was still unmarried. Probably Rajyavardbana. was himself unman’ied, 
as he was enticed to attend a dinner given in his honour by the Gauda 
king Sasanka who had promisedi the hand of his daughter to him.‘ 

How the Rdjyahhiseka ceremony as laid down in the Sastras, 
which, as shown by Mr. Jayaewal (Hindu Pplity, Part II, p. 17), re- 
quired not only the presence of a MahisI or the chief queen but also 
that of the Vavata and Parivrkti as so many Ratnins, could not he per- 
formed with HarSa still unmarried. "What has therefore, been portreiy- 
ed by historians as reluctance on the part of Hari§a. was probably nothing 


I An old commentator of Hars'acaiita (Sankara by name), while explaining 
the two introductory verses of the 6th chapter, speaks of Sa^ahka as the murderer 
of Raiyavardhana, and says that he enticed the Vardhana king, through a spy, by 
the offer of his daughter’s hand; 

ftrrRr: l 5 Ph wti-sijjeimii cRRffcTRf RiiU'H'-b'tld. I cisirff 

gsTT'f ’qw i 

Harsa carita, ed. K. P. Parab, N. Sagar, 3rd edition, p. 175. 
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but a legal incompeteney, without remedying which he could not raise 
himseilf tioi the imperial dignity. Six or seven year's later, his position 
was regularised hy his marriage, with whom it has not yet heen dis- 
covered. Did ^a^ahka purch'a:se his life and throne hy giving away his 
daughter to him, the daughter whom he had already promised to his 
elder brother? Otherwise, it is not pos.sihle to account for ihe continued 
survival of Sasaftka as the king of Gauda for the next seven years, in 
spite of the fact that Haa'sa hlad vowed not to rest till he had avenged 
the murder of his brother and ill-treatment of his sister. 

In an inscription of 619 A.D.“ Sa^ahka is called Mahfiriijadhirdja. 
He could' not have been so styled unless he had been permitted 
to adopt the style by Harsa or had carried out, a successful revolt against 
him. l^be ultimate inclusion of ithe western, half of his itiugdom in the 
empire of Harsa and the eastern half in the dominions of Bbaskara- 
varman of Kamarupa points to the conclusion that a successful revolt 
was O'lit of the question. On Sa^ahka’s death in 619 A.D., or a little 
later, leaving behind a son, Manava, who reigned for a few months only, 
his kingdom must have reverted to his son-in-law, who must have given 
away a piortion of it to Bhaskaravarman, his ally, as a reward. Ho 
authorities are available to prove that Sa^anka after hi.s defeat in the 
battle of Pundra raised his bead against Harsa again, and it is therefore 
nnnecessar'y to assume that he ever carried out a successful revolt against 
him and assumed sovereign powers. The most ppobahle sunnise is that 
he was defeated and humbled, compelled to cede some of bis dominions 
and give bis daughter in marriage to Harsa." The conquest and 


2 Vide Ganjam copper>plate of Maharaja-Mahasamanla Madhavarajn, II, who 
calls himself a Mahasamanta of Sa^Snka (EiJ. Ind.^ VI, p. 144). 

3 The Mahju-i^'i-nulahal'pa makes il clear that Sasanka was defeated and 
confined to his own kingdom or more probably expelled and prevented from 
returning to it. 


He was succeeded by his son Manava — ITH^- 
reigned for 8 months and 5 days. Karna-suvarna which was subsequently destroyed 
by ‘Divine agency* could not, therefore, have been incorporated in Bhaskara- 
varman’s -dominions till after the death of Manava which must have Ireen followed 
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subjugation of Sa^afika must have taken at least G yeai'S^ at the con- 
clusion of which Harsa must have returned to Kanyakubja a married 
mian and past the age of nainority. 

Dr. Jayaiswal has tried to show {Hindu Polity, II, p. 52) that the 
minimum age for coronation was 25 years and gives the instances of 
the coronations of Atoka and Kharavela, who had to pass a considerable 
period after the demise of their predecessors before they could ascend 
the throne. He thinks that this was due to their non-attainment 
of 25 years. .It is difficult to say if this attainment of 25 years was 
a sine qua non. for the Rdjyahhiseha or the coronation ceremony to 
take place, for nowhere in Dharmasastra works can any definite 
evidence be found in support of it, but there is reason to believe that 
marriage was an essential element. As Manu says — 

'TfeWI II 

I would explain Brahma-samshara as Samskaras, which 

would include marriage. This, a,nd not the Attainment of 25 years, was 
the sine qua non for the celebration of the coronation ceremony. 

The joint rulerahip with RajyasrS which is so prominently assumed 
in the beginning was probably meant onily to ward off possible hostility 
from the partisans of the dispossessed dynasty and was subsequently 
dropped, when the style of Kumara was replaced by the imperial titles 
of Parnnia-Bhattaraka-Maharajadhiraja.*. 


S. N. jHAniCHANDI 


by a period of anarchy giving Bhaskaravarman the much desired ojiportunity of 
annexing his kingdom. S'ee Imperial History of India, (e. 700 B.C. — 700 A.U.) 
by K. B. Jayaswal, pp. 60.61. 

4 Compare On Yuan Chwang’s Traveb in India (Watters, Pt. 1, p. 346), in 
which, the term ‘Chn’i’ is explained as denoting ‘don the imperial robe.’ This 
may now he taken literally as stating that Harsa assumed the imperial dignity 
after the successful conclusion of the six years war of conquest against the five 
Indies. 



A New Genealogy of the Rathodas 

A document containing a genealogy of tlie Rathodas seems to Lave 
been originally drawn up at the time of Rao Stijoji who ruled at 
Jodhpur from 1491 to 1515 A. D. A later copyist brought it up to 
the reign of Rao Maladeva (1531— 15G2 A. D.) for whose long life 
he prays. The last addition was, however, made under Raja Raya 
Singhji who ascended the throne of Bikaner in 1571 A. I)., and is 
mentioned as ruling there. 

The interest of the document lies not merely in being the earliest 
document, carrying the pedigree of the Rathodas of Jodhpur and 
Bikaner up to Siva and Sakti, but also in differing in some impor- 
tant respects from the well-known genealogies of this family contain- 
ed in the bahts of Jodhpur, and the Bikaner fort inscription of Raja 
Raya Singhji, translated and published by l)r. Tessitori in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1920. The genealogy 
regards, for instance, the Rathodas as lunar hsatriyas descended 
from Santann, and not as solar ones, descended from Kusa, the 
elder son of Rama.* Moreover, it does not put one but three rulers 
between Setarama and Jayacandra, the last Gahadavala king of 
Kanauj. When we consider the fact that Jayacandra met his death 
in the battle of Candawar fought in 1104 A. D., and Sihaji, the 
younger brother of Setarama had an inscription engraved in 1273 
A. D., we feel inclined to agree with the document under discussion. 
It allows 20 years each to the intervening rulers, and this is all that 
is generally required for a correct chronology. Tlie Puranic genea- 
logy given here is defective in many particulars, but the Jodhpur 
and Bikaner genealogies are materially correct, and in this respect 
the document is valuable, Jayacandra has been called Fahgaula. Por 
its explanation one might refer to the llamhhdwafijan Niitik-ii, 
wherein it is stated that Jayacandra earned the title ‘Pangu’ on 
account of being unable to move his vast armies without the help of 
the two sticks, the Ganges and the Yamuna. 

The document belongs to my friend, Mr. Agarchand Nahata, 
and is written on one side of a iraper, measured 9 J/ 2 " x 4 -fa". 

TEXT 

S.° -3IT%f Till; I 7 1 H 

* The present writer does not regard this view as acceptable. The Ratlioda 
tradition is almost unanimous in regarding them as Ksatrhjas of the solar race. 

1,11. Q.j MARCHj 198G 19 
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i ^ l « sriTRt^-Tt^tf% i Jrr^l%^qr3 

I *■ ^3=='?s'in I T fl'tiMS'S i 1 1 sga’us' 

^^1 1 ^niR 1 I ^ U^-T^d^l^fftJtTPsJT I \>t ?fWT^?T 

ai^Tsr i i a. cWfj f^O-^’j i s RO^^' crcD'3' | i ^ cwa 
frjir^' I 'I': gKtr3- guRf ^ti ?W 2 r =4safra i 

OT3 'if;^^ 1 I ^ ?rw3r srsirf i ’v astg: 

mji^-rra I ^a 5151 5W3 I "<% aijra' i cR!R afh^ i 

\=: ^fbct^r crw^ f^fsrrlr i hs. 5rt!r3 sfRTf f^fsr • \« ^rKTcf^^ ctjtb 

^rf^4i I STcSfrf^ d<iW3IJHO'TJT I WJITfTJT W? ^Tr^Te I \\ 

5TO3 aftjstrrsr I sfWsnjjf 5ntri^ 5;fl?ri-'dH<NI l ^a ?ft?n'cPT513fT dw 
"i ’iFtsi H ^ I ftiw 5nir3 I fw ?ra ;crt Tff i 

^=5 ^fsTW |?r3 5f%'jr 3;Tr^3- 1 cfi^jr gjjj^ i vo 

5fq%;T I VI gqja i v^ 5TO3' 3T^g?r I v^ ;TT«t*T gW 

ai'iit^d I vv fi^rsw dgRT sTsr i va ?Bj(Ee[gr i vc 

avs ^3[Tr=^ R'd'4(4si I Vt; 5r?I=5f^ I vs. 5^^ 

4.3^ I ao ^fwfso- ?f3!j3 #n:r i a^ sjtiKT 31T i a^ JinldTrsm. ! i 

a^ ?ftdlH4l WTgirR 1 av ^scsTTg cWT? i aa aigj ^g- ^js^qig I 

a^ TRTM ctW 5i|'5<l I a\s 5rw 3ri5|<ir I as ^ 5 str giirg ^g 

a s 55 'isg g!iig dls-a 1 % «> 5ftgg gijrg g5Wg | ^ 1 g^wicnu^? aftrg 1 ^ ^ afhg 

5TO3 =tr?sg' I ? ^ I ^v gsifg^fttig^ sfl- ^sr? I 

S a ditarr 5t33j3’ 5R WHnw 1 i ^ ^rra^i^f' ?ncrr*>ftgjf3Tgf 1 % « f^^snaft' 

KPT ?Ttg^JT^ qf'KiapTt’TfgT I ?!??? KI^4fl'*TI5i^d' II 

^tW5I3lfKKf I ^ftarr ^ KiaT^jW^ET | ^EI'tI' ^\j | gsjfg 

KT^r Tsfrspfggt 1 %z; sppRft cPtr^T KIg ^wJTTOgg' I ^ s. 5f5qi<ii;|g(' cT7i|g gfmaT 

^KtKprfgaT KI^ 4.0 [d 1 KT^'^il'li HiaiN'dl ^id<«(i I 

TRANSLATION 

In the beginning there were Siva and Sakti (1). Saliti'a son was 
Vigata (2). Vigata’a son was Avigatanatha (3). Ayigatanatha’s sou 
Indra (4). India s son was Indradhipati (5). Indradhipati's son was 
Bndbndakaia (6). Budbudakara's sou was Brahma (7). Brahma’s son 
was Marici (8). Marici’s son was Samudra (the sea) (9). Samudra’s 
son icas Candrama (the moon) (10). Caudrama’s son was Krtn 
(II)- Ertn’s son was Yidyataru (12). Vidyataru’s son was Macu- 
kandn (Mucuknnda) (13). Macnkandu’s son was Harinakhya (14). 
Harinakhya s son was Praharaja (Prahlada) (15). Praharaja’s son 
was Virocana (IG). Virooana’s son was Bali (17). Bali’s son was 
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Igyadha (18). Igyadha’s son. was Sahasrarjuna (19), Sahasrarjuna’s son 
was KariJpa (20). Karupa’s son was Candraprahasa (21). Oandra- 
prahasa’s son w'as Pnrurava (22). Pururava’s son was A^ela (23). Tola’s 
son was Pratliaku (24). Prathaku’s sou was Nala (25). Nala’s son was 
Nidhu (26). Nidku’s son was Harisena (27). Harisena’s son was Vira- 
sena (28). Virasena’s son was Vikra-vati (29). Yikravati’s son was 
Varahanidhi (30). Varalianidhi’s son was Atyadika (31). Atyadika’s 
son was Aniaropama (32). Amaropama’s son was Satyasa (33). 
Satyasa’s son was Punjaraja (34). Puujaraja’s son was Santana (San- 
tanu) (36). Santana had three sons, Gangeya, Citra, and Ticitra 
(36). Ticitra’s son was Dhrtarastra (37). Citra’s son was Pandu (38). 
The war of Kuruksetra was now fought. Kalihga survived (39). 
Kalinga’s son was Meghamalla (40). Meghamalla’s son was Campasena 
(41'. Campasena’s son was Visvavasu (42). Vi^vavasu's son was Mada- 
bhrama (43). Madabhrama’s son was Kr^abhrama (44). Krfabhrama’s 
son was Dhvaja (46). Dhvaja’s son was Kamadhvaja (46). Kamadh- 
vaja’s son was Adacandra (47). Adacandra’s son was Vijayacandra 
(48). Vijayacandra’s son was Jayacandra the Pangula (49). Jaya- 
candra’s son was Karmanu (50). Karmanu’s son was Yogara 
(51). Yogara’s son was Bhadda (52). Bhadda’s son was Sitaravana 
(Sstarama) (53). Sitaravana’s son was Asthama (64). Asthama’s son 
Dhuhada (65). Dhuhada’s son was llayapala (56), Rayapala’s son was 
Kanhara (57). Kanhara’s son was Jalhana (58). Jalhana’s son was 
Cha(la (59). Chada’s son was Tida (60). Tida’s son was Salakha (61). 
Salaklia’s son was Virama (62). Tirama’s son was Cannda (63). 
Canada’s son was Rinamalla (64). Riuainalla’s son was Rai Sri Jodha 
at Jodhpur (65). Jodha’s son was Rai Sri Satala (06). On the throne 
of Satala is his brother Rai Sri Suryamalla (67). May he remain 
established long. May he live long.^ Rai Sri Gahga ascended 
Suryamalla’s throne (68). May Raja Sri Mdladeva live long on his 
throne (69). At Bikaner the Raja ascended the throne in the follow- 
ing order : Jodhaji was followed by Rai Sri Bika, Bika by Luna.- 
karna (67). Lunakarna by Rai Sri Jaitsi (68). Jaitsi by Rai Sri 
Kalyaiiamalla (69). Kalyai},amalla’ s son Maharaja Sri Rai Singh is 
reigning. Thus should the genealogy of the Rastrakuta rulers be 
known. 

Dasauatha Sabma 


1 The letters hare been italicised to show the three instalments in which 
the genealogy was completed. 



The Date of the Fall of Nadia 


One of the most important laudiuarks in tlie clnonology of the 
early Mualim in Bengal, i-s the date of Muhammad in Bakht-yar’s 
conquest of Nadia. But on this point the opinions of competent 
authorities differ; 

(1) Major H. G. Eaverty ... 590 A. H. =1193 A.D. 

(2) H. Blochmann ... ... 594-5 A. H. = 1197-8 A.D. 

(3) E. Thomas ... ... 699 A.H. =1202-3 A.D. 

(4) C. Stewart ... ... 600 A.H. =1203-4 A.D. 

The reaso'us, for which we have to reject the date of Eaverty, ii,ave 

already been well stated by Blochmann, ^ and they need not be reca.pitu- 
laied here. But, in passing we may jmiut out, that in 588 A.H. Die 
Cahamana, king I’rthviraja was defeated, by Muhammad ibn tam of Ghor, 
at the second batDe of Tarain or Talawari. Minhaj aays that in 589 A.H. 
Koi was taken, but Taj~ul Ma’a»ir places it in 590 A.H. Subsequently 
this was given to Hasham-ud-din Aghul-BaJs. It was this Malik who 
took Muhaanmad ibn Bakht^-yai’ in his service and bestowed on him the 
Xtarganahs of Bhiuli and Bhugwat. It was therefore physically impos- 
sible for Muhammad, to conquer Nadia in 590 A.H., notwithstanding the 
support it has received from Sir Wolseley Haig.* 

We shall now concern oni'selves with theories of Blochmann, Thonia.s 
and Stewart. From TahaJcdt-'i-N usirl we learn, that after the successful 
attack on Nadia, Muhammad ibn Bakht-yaa’ left it in flesolation and 
made Lakhnawatl (Laksmanavatl) his capital. Minhaj paases on 
rapidly. But, we have to pause here and take into account certain 
faotoi'a inherent in the statement. The fell of Nadia does not imply tlie 
sniTender of Lakhnawatl. Leaving Nadia, the Muslim army marched 
through an unknown country. Then on arrival, they probably occupied 
the city, without much resisteuce from the local Hindus, who seem to 
have been edready demoralised by the uneartMy method of Turkfeh 
warfare, the fate of Nadia and the flight of Eai Lakhmauia to his 
ancestral capital at Vikramapura.* The march from. Nadia and capture 

1 JASB., 1875, pt. i, pp. 276-77. 

2 Oamiridge Eistory of India, vol, III, p. 42. 

S Indian Culture, vol. II, pp. 771-76. 
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of Lathnawati must liav© tateii considei-able tame. After tie capture 
of the oity it was made the o'apata.l(P). This probably implies that it 
was made the base of operations against the teiritories which was in 
the immediate neighbourhoed of the city. That this was actually the 
case, is apparent from the next statement of Minhaj, according to 
whom, after making Lalihnawati his capital Muhammad subjugated 
the whole country (probably the ancient Grauda desa or Tnand-aJa). The 
climatic condition of North Bengal, at present, does not seem to Jiave 
differed much frohi those bygone days. Muhammad could not have 
carried on his campaign during the monsoon. The mobile Afghan 
cavalry, on which he mainly relied, would have been useless, when the 
rivers were in full flood. This piecemeal oooupatiion took time. 

Muhammad’s next task was to order the reading of khutabdh and 
issue coins, probably in the name of Muhammad Ghori. This was done 
to pn'ove that Islamic sovereignty was established in these territories. 
These preliminaries over, the question of settlement cropped up. The 
conquered territories, whatever its extent, must be properly ruled. The 
machinery of the government, even if very primitive, had not only to 
be established, but set in motion. The foimer Hindu owners of landed 
prox)erty were dispossesed of O'wnership and distribution of the came 
amongst the kholj followers of Muhammad ibn . Bakht-yar took place. 
This was necessary. The invading Turks were an insignificant minoi’iiy. 
Around them the whole counriyside was teeming with Hindu popula- 
tion. Forcible conversion of the defeated peo'ple certainly took place, 
but their loyalty to their new rulers was still an unoertain quantity. 
Indeed, for the very existence of the new muslim state, in this farthest 
comer of India, it was necessary to encourage settlement in large 
numbers of muslim immigrants. 

iWhen this was done, the rulers had to cater for the needs of the 
pious. In this Muha'mmad ihn Bakht-yar gave the lead by estiabiishing 
mosques, darghas, etc. But it was beyond the slender resources of the 
state to carry out the scheme in every nook and corner of the country. 
Hence the nobles were encouraged to follow the example set by their 
leader. Thus we are told by Minhaj that ‘through bis and the zeal of 
his Amirs mosques, colleges, etc. were established in difierent parts of 
the country.’ This was not an emiity boast as some scholars are inclined 
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to> believe. Tlii'oiig-bou't the conquered territories, tbe new rulera built 
structures, approved by tbeir faith, mostly with the materials of de- 
molished pagan shrines. iThe ruins, of Dev-Kota or Dovi-Kota. within 
mouzah Gaiig'ara'mpur, in the district of Dinajpur, bear eloquent te.sti- 
mony to the building activity of Muhammad ibn BakhGyar and his 
nobles. 

After some years had passed away'’ Muhammad conceived the idea 
of conquering .Tih6t(?). 'He began to make enquiries about the route 
and the nature of the countries to be traversed. Satisfied with his pre- 
parations, he moved out of Devl-Kota in 601 A.H., and returned to the 
same place months afterwards, after sacrificing the whole of hiis army. 
He died at Devi-Kota in 602 A.H. 

If Nadia fell in 599 A.H. or 600' A.H., as postulated by Stewart and 
Thomas, how is it possible tO' place, all the facta stated above, within a 
period of two or three years? Would it not be too close a compulation? 
Therefore, it a 2 }pear.s that of all the four theories, Bloohniann’a is the 
most 2 jlausible one. Again, his theory is confinned by an indirect 
evidence, supplied by Tahakat-i-Nasin, to which our attention was first 
drawn by the late Mr. M. Ohakravarti. 

“Subsequently, in the year 591 H., ThanJcIr was taken; and in 
593 H., Qutb-ud-din. marched towards NahrwaJali and attacked Eai 
Bhi'm Deo and took vengeance on the tribe for Sultaii-i-Ghazis defeat. 
He likewise subdued other temtories of Hiudusthan, a.s far east as the 
frontier of the territory of TJjjain; and Malik, Izz-ud.-din, Muhamm.ad, 
son of Bakht-yar, the Khalj, in his time and dui'ing his government 
subdued the cities of Bihar and Nadia, and that country as will hereafter 
be related.”® 

According to the late Mr. Ohakravarti, the sequence of events in the 
above narrative implies that, the sack of Bihar took place in 593 A.H. 
Minhaj tells us that after his return from Quth, Muhammad ihu 
Bakht-yar subdued Magadha. Allowing one or two yea,rs for the visit 
to Qntb and subjugation of Magadha, we may place the conquest of 
Nadia in 695 A.H. 

4 lahakCd-i-Nami, ed. by Eaverty, pp. 516-17. 

5 J (fc Pfi/S'B., (NS), vol. V, p. 51. 
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B&fore we conclude one point, reqiiires to be disposed of. Taij-aU- 
Ma’amir states that on Monday the 20th Eajab 599 A.H., Quib-ud-din 
conquered the fort of Kalaiijar. ShoiHy afterwards Bakht-yar came to 
pay his respects from Oudh and Bihar.® If Bihar was taken in 599 A.H., 
Hadia could not have been captured in 595 A.H. On the other hand, if 
we accept this date, hOO-l A.H. becomes the da.te of conquest of Nadia, 
which is impossible. Taj-ul-Ma’anr was coimposed by Sadr-ud-din 
Muhammad ibn Nizami. It was oommenoed in the year G02 A.H., the 
year in which the conqueror of Bengal and Muhammad Ghori died. 
Minhaj tells us that Muhammad went to Delhi to meet Qutb-ud-din 
Aiba.k, but Sadr-ud-din takes him to Mahoba. It is therefore clear that 
our two^ principal informants contradict each other. The piobability, in 
my opinion, lies in favour of Minhaj, as lie had oijportunity of getting 
more accurate information about Muhammad ibn BaJcht-yar than the 
author of Taj-ul-Ma'asir. 

Adbis Baserii 

Historical Information in the Prakrta Paingala 

In his note on the historical information contained in the illustra- 
tive verses in the Prakrta Paingala, in IHQ., XI, 3, pp. 5G4-569, Dr. 
D. C. Ganguly says: “There is a large number of verses in the book 

referring to some historical incidents 

So far as I know, these verses have not hitherto been noticed in 
any book or article on Indian history. Hence it may be worth while to 
examine their historical importance for our future guidance.” 

I may be allowed to point out that as early as 1897, the historical 
materials in the illustrative eulogies in the Prakrta Paihgalh were 
reviewed by the late Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, in his Report on tjie Search 
for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bombay Presidency during the years 
1887-91. In the Notice of Mss. at the end of that Report, he has 
analysed the commentary of Laksminatha on the Prakyfca Paingala as 
also the text of the Piukrta Paingala, and there, he has dealt with the 
kings mentioned in the illustrative verses (pp. Ixxi-xxx). 


6 Elliot, vol. II, pp. 231-32. 
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Dr. D. C. Ganguly has identified the Hammira of the verses us 
the Cahamana Hammlra of Ranthombhor (latter part of the ISth cen- 
tury A.D.), chiefly on the evidence of the mention of his general Tajjala, 
also mentioned (as J&ja) in the Hammlra mah^avya of Nayacandrn- 
suri. On the strength of this same evidence, Dr. Bhandnrkar also made 
Diat identification (pp. kvii-lxxviii). 

Dr. Bh'andarhax could not identify the Kaffl king of the verses 
(p. Ixviii), by whose identification, Dr. Ganguly has made a va.luable 
contribution. Dr. Bhandarkar deals with Kalacuri Kaina on 
pp. Isxviii-lxxs. 

B'esides, Dr. Bhandarkar has spoken of two more kings, not ex- 
aniined by Dr. Gangnily. Dr. Bhandarikar has suggested that the 
Candesvara of the verses is probably “Candamahasena or Canda of the 
Cauhaa race, who ruled over Dholpur and built, a temple dedicatedi to 
Candasvamin and Consecrated it in the Vikirama year 898 or 842 A.D.” 
(Inscription tranalated by Dr. Hultzsch in ZDUG., XL, 38). ' 
Dr. Bhandarkar deals with the Sahasahka of the verse.s al.s», 
though he is not quite sure of his identity. He suggests that 
this Sahasa-iika may be the prince of Kanoj “who is mentioned 
by Maheivara in the introduction to his Vi^vapraka^a” or Hrmtiuk nta 
Govinda IV. 


V. Raghavan 






1 — Huviska. 

2 — Huviska (ohv.). 

3 — Huviska (rcu.), 

4 — Huviska (reu.). 

5 — Kujula (ohv.). 

6 — Kujula (ret*.). 

7 — Sella Curulis. 


3 — Viiua. 

9 — \'inia. 

1() — Jiiselliuiii. 

11 — Huviska. 

12— Viina. 

13 — Huviska. 


NOTE: Figs. 7 and 10 are reproduced from Thti Lifi> of ihe Cnwh.'i and 
liomam, bj' Guhl and Ivouer, Eng. trans. 


1. H. Q., March, 1030. 


Huvi$ka as Mahasena 


Tke style Maliasena is knowiij from Bliasa and otter sources, 
to have been affected in tbe Gtb century B.C. by Pradyota, king of 
Ujjayini, wbo is identical with “Pajjota,” of Buddbist literature.* 
It seems likely that Huviska also affected the same or a similar style 
pertaining primarily to K^ttikeya, the War-god. 

In a Eusana Brahmi inscription discovered at Mathura,” we find 
Huviska referred to as sarasataoa-mahSrdja. The reading given in 
Liiders’ List is s'arasata/ina-vialuiraja.; but va is certain, as a comparison 
with va in the name Hwuha and a ooutraat, with ma of the word 
maJildrdja in the same inscription will shew. The language of the 
records is usuaUy described as “Mixed Dialect’’, that is to say, a 
mixture of Prakrit with Sansrkrit. We may reasonably analyse the 
compound ag comimsed of Skt. mra, “reed”, as the first element, and 
regard ‘satava as a Pkt. form of Skt. sattvavat, “living”, 
“existing” ; so that the meaning of sara-satava would be something 
like “living or existing in reeds.” We axe at once reminded' of 
expre^iona like Jara-ja/naium, sam-bhii^ etc. applied as epithets to 
Kartikeya who, according to mythology, was born among 
reeds out of the seed of l5iva. 

Huviska appears to he actually alluded to simply as Mahasena 
in a Kharosthr ingcription, unearthed at Peshawar.” It is incised! on 
a casket .enshrining relics of the Buddha. Its first Hue is badly 
damaged., and I do not see any reason for agreeing with Prof. Konow 
that.it should be read as — Sam [2 ma] [hairaja*]sa /miwXni) [rf/ilfcaso*] . 

About the rest of the record, however, we may feel sure that the 

learned Professor is- right in reading — 

1.2 — deyadharme sarvasatvana-lrnKnam!) hid-asuhartlia[m] 
hhavatu 

1 Deb, Udayana Vatsariija (Cakaitta 1919); Rapson, Cambridge Hiat. of 
India, toI, I, p. 310 (Cambridge 19^). 

2 Ep. Ind., I. 9; X. 7; yr. 68. 

3 Kharoshthi Inscriptions (Corpus Insorip. Ind.), pi. xxv. I. 
t.H.Q., MAKCH, 1936 


20 
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1.3 — dasa Agiiala im(na)vaJi-atnMa [Ka*]ne{He)shli'asa vihare 
Maluu0na{jia)sa samgharatn.e 

1 . 4 — acha/ryana(n(C) sarvastvvatvrui{na) pratigrahe 
which may be translated — 

“ Maiy tbe Heligious Gift be for the welfare and happiness 

of all beings! The slave Agiiala [was] the arcliiteot; in the vilutra 
of [Ka]neslca; in the samgliaramn oi Maltasena for the aeceptaiice 
of Sarvastivadin teachers.” 

We may observe that niham is here distinguished from samgha- 
i-amg,; perhaps vih&fa signifies ‘dwelling for moai|k«|’, wliilb samglul- 
rdma denotes ‘park {arama) for the assembly (semigha)’. A Kanherl 
inser. (Liiders, List. No. 988) records constrnotion of a snirnghamma 
at a pre.,exi.sting vUiara. Our inscr. thus bears witness to the fact that 
[Kajnedka built a mhara, to which Mahasena added a samgliunmut. 
About the identity of [ K a ] n e s k a, we are not left in d'oubt ; he 
must be the homonymous Kusanahing reepoiiftible for the issue of coins' 
■with “Sun” and “Moon” reverses, since there is a repa’esentatiou of that ' 
monarch between similar figures of Sun and Moon, amongst the designs 
on the casket. We may infer that Mahasena, spoken of in the 
same breath ■with [ K a ] n e s k a, was a person of like status. 

Corroboration comes from Knsana coinage. Tbe monetary issues' 
of Huviska often depict the War-god as Maaseno-Skando-Komaeo- 
Bizago. What ij more, there is no other Kusana king whoso coins 
figure this deity. Analogy ■with Vima Kadphises is instructive, 
Viina’e coina 'do not figure any deity save Siva, also known 
as Maheivara; and the Pkt. legends on his coins give 
to Tima the epithets MaKUvara and sarva-doga-Uv'ara, where 
M a h i 4 va r a can be regarded as Pkt. for Skt. Maheivara, jiist 
a& m’nor-logaMvdm m.u&% be taken as Pkt. for Skt. iairvalahe^vara. 
The obverse portrait represents Vima as ‘rising from clouds’, or with 
‘flam'es issuing from shoulders’ — ^features indicating claim to divine 
affinities. Similar features are associated with' portraits of Huviska 
on his coins; and it is permissible to think that he adopted some epithet 
of Karttikeya, just as Vima adopted an epithet of Siva. 

Mythology represents Eartikeya as a son of Siva. Has this 
di'vine relationship a counterpart in the human relationship 
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to't-w'eeii Huviska and Vima? Tke answer should, I tihink, be in 
the affirmatiTO. Ties© inlera believed themselves — or at any rate 
pretended — ^to be gods on earth. It wonid be perfectly logical if 
Huvi^a, being a son of Vima, deemed it fit to adopt a style beilonging 
to the divine son, of the deity whose epithet his father had assumed. 
Such a relationship is indeed implied in a fragmentary Mathiira ins- 
cription apparently referring to the grandfather {pitamaha) of 
Huviska as bearing the epithet satpa-dharma^stMta. As perceived 
by Dr. H. 0. Raychaudhuri,* the expression vatya-dhasrmarstMta corres- 
pond.s to the style sach'adharmathita found applied to “Kadphises I,” 
the fa, then of Vima, upon his coins; and the style is not known to have 
been borne by any other Kusana ruler. If I may rely on my reading 
from the original stone during my visit to Mathura ten years ago, 
another epithet of the pitdmahia of Huviska can be recognized as Kara 
which is likewise peculiar to “Kadphises I”, unless we choose tio deny to 
that inonarch the Kusana coins of the “Bull: Bhctiian camel” type.® 
An intima,te relationship between Huviska and Vima is also very 
strongly indicated by the obverses of their coins. On his gold issues, 
Huviska never appears in the standing attitude, the attitude almost 
always® preferred by Kaniska; his portrait ccoui-s instead as a bust. 
The bust is known in four varieties, denominated A-B-C-D by 
Cunningham (Num. Chiron., Ser. Ill, vol. KII, pi. IX) three of which, 
B-C-D agree closely with the bust on gold i^ues of Vima (Ihrd., 
pi. V, 3^6).^ Upon one type in gold, Vima is shown seatedi on a 
higellium, (Ibid., pi. V.- 1),* and there is a corresponding type in copper 
for Huviska (Ibid., pi. IX. F).® Another type in gold depicts Vima 

4 PolHicol Hisiory of .incieni India (3rd ed.), 'p. 325. 

5 D. R. Sahni also reads na karasya satyaclharmusfhitasya JBAS., 

1924, p. 402. I owe thi^ reference to Rr. H. 0. Raychaudhuri. 

6 Not invariably, as Mr. Allan seems to suppose (Cambridae Shoiier Sistory 
of India, pp, 76-7 — **the bust-type favoured on the gold coins of Kadphises is not 
used by Kanishha”)* See Num. Chron, Ser. Ill, vol XII, pi. vii, 12-13. 

7 See plate. Pigs. 1, 2, 4, 8. 

8 The legs of the seat prove this identity; see plate, Fig. 10 for a represen- 
tation. The sella curulis occurs on rev. of coins of “Kadphises I” hearing on 
01)1). a Roman imperial bead (plate, Figs 5-6). See plate, ITg. 7 for a reprtesentation. 

9 See plate. Pigs. 9-11. 
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sittiiLg- cross-'leg'ged {Ibid., pi. V. 2), for n-liich we have a. oorrespond. 
ing type in copper fi’om Hnviska {Ibid-., pi. IX. G).'“ Finally, there 
is geiieiio oon'espondeiice between the obverse of an issue by Vinia 
showing him as ‘Chariot-rider’ (Ibid., pi. V. 7) and the obverse of 
a coin of Huviska showing him as ‘Klephant-rider’ (Ibid., pi. XII. It, 
both' poses being essentially military. 

Haeit Keisiina Deu 


10 See plate, Tigs, 12.13. 
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A DESCEIPTIVE CATALOGTIE OE THE SANSKRIT MSS. 
IN THE VANGITA SAHITTA PABISHAT by CbrntaharaB. Chabra- 
■vaiHi, Kavyatirtkaj M.A., Lecturer, Bethune College', Cailcutrta: Sahitya 
Parishat Series No. 85. Published by the Vangiya Saiiitya Paiishat; 
pp. 2lv+270: 

The Vangiya Sahitya Parisad (Academy of Bengali Literature) 
is the representative institution of the Bengali-.speaking people for th6 
study of Bengali culture primarily through language and literature. 
As a national institetion for the fostering of the national language and 
literature and; for the safe-guarding an.d stfmdying of the vestiges of 
national culture in all the wakes of life, its activildes, natui’ally enough, 
cannot remain confined to the local language and literature o^nly, al- 
tEough its name would reskiot it merely to these. The Parisad for 
the last 42 years has been collecting Bengali Mss., and specimensi of 
Bengali’s art whether hieratic or popnlar, and haa in addition bee'ii 
publishing edition® of texts and monographs on dilferentt subjects. A 
great deal of thfe intellectual activities of the Bengali people,, aa of the 
people in other parts of India, found expression through Sanskrit; 
and Sanskrit literature and Sanskrit Mss. obtained in the different 
linguiistio tracts ar-e bound up inextricably with the local literature and 
culture, through the script in the first instance, and through agreement 
with the vemacnlar literatures in their mental and spiritual conteiirts. 
The Vangiya Sahitya Parisad consequently could not neglect) or refuse 
to collectt Sanskrit Mss. found within the area of its activities, and as 
a result we have in the Parisad a collection. of some tiwo thousa-nd Sanskrit 
Msa. in addition to about six thousand Bengali Mss. it possesses. Most 
of these Sanskrit Mss. axe in the Bengali character, Mss. in Devanagurl 
numbering not even 250 : no oth'er provinciall alphabet is represented in 
this branch of the Parisad collection. This is to be explained 
by the fact that the Devanagarl Mss. are mostly importations 
from Northern India — ^from Benares and other centres: Devanagaii as 
tire Pan-Indian character for Sanskrit is of recent growth^ the English 
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spirit of centralisation and the unification of the of Indian educa- 

tion tiroug’h the Universities being responsible for it during the last 
80 years or bo. 

The Hiss, described and docketed in this volume give in the flr.st 
instance a valuable indication of the range of intellectual culture during 
the- period of Muhammadan rule in Bengal. Secondly, these Mss, Irave 
a unique iin/portanoe in the study of the evolutio-ir of the Beng-ali script. 
Mss. (wherther Sanskirt or Bengali) older than 1500 A.D. are rare, and 
of Mss. prior to 1500, Sanskrit -works ai’e more largely available tbau 
Bengali -ones. The age of the Ms. ' of Aiie, Snki'isne^KvTttana, the 
oldest Middlb Bengali -work thali w© have '(which is the oldest hook in 
the Bengali language after the Cavyapadas discovered in Isepail and 
published from the Parisad by tbe late Mm. Harapi'asad' Sastrl some 20 
years ago) ia doubtful— tbe lalt© Eatkh'aldas B'aaieTje© thought it belonged 
to the end of the 14th century, but other views w'oulld place it between 
1460 and 1520. Bui in. front of the extreme rarity, or absence of Bengali 
Mbs. -written: before 1500, we have several Saruslait Mss. in the Bengali 
character, -with dates of wilting irdioated, which belong to the 15th 
century. Some of these belong to the Ms. collection of tlio Dacca 
University, and one such Ms. we have in the Sahitlya Parisad (a Ms. 
of the Harivamsai, dated 1387 Saka=1466 A.D.). The value of tliese 
old Mss. as doouments of the Bengali alpha.bet can be well imagined. 
The Mss. are valuable from many other points of view also, wliioh 
specialists can appreciate. 

Prof. Chintaharan Chakravarti, one of our brilliant) younger men in 
the domain of Sanskrit and allied research in Bengal, has already made a 
name for sober and aystema.tic work in this particular line of study — 
that of studying and describing old Mss. — embracing the collections 
of the Vangiya Sahitya Paiushad, the Sanskji-it Sahitya- P'arishad and 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The study and description of Mss. form 
one of the fundamentals of research, which require not only learning 
but also patiience, and patient laboim. Prof. Chaka-avauti shows himself 
in an admirable form in the present work. He has given a brief descrip- 
tion of each Ms., in the usual style of columnar classification, giving 
subject number, general number, name of the work, author’s name, 
indication of. pages, date of writing if available, script, and remfirke if 
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any are required on t.he special features of tie Ms. or ti© work and it-s 
autibr. tTliis portion of tie work is tie foundation on wiioi iis Intz’o- 
ductio'n of 45 pages is based, and iere ie iaS pointed out for us all tiat 
we sio'uld know about the treasures we have in the Paiishad collection of 
Sanslkritj Mbs. Prof. Chabravarti shows how Veida Mss. (Samiita 
texts.) are found in tie Bengali character, aa well ns TJpaniaad 
Mss., whio'h would .show that Bengal did have some local Vedie 
study in the past and' was not dependent on Benares only. 'The oldest 
Mss. in order of their dates ai'e also noted. Phe different heads like 
Veda, Tantra, Pnrana, Grammar, Lexicography, Kavya etc. also are 
described in reference to the- co-llection witlr relevant quot'atdoiLs from 
the M&s. themselves. This 45 page-introduction forms veiy informative 
reading even for an ordinary man of culture. 

It is g-ratifying- Indeed to find that the Parishad collection has at 
last through Prof. Chakravarti’a Catalogue been made useful to O'Uteide 
.scholars, for now people -working- in different branches of Indology can 
easily find out whether the Parishad has to offer them any material in tie 
slia,pe of Mss. Tie Biandarkar Besearci Institute a.t Poona, in bring- 
ing out their critical edition of the Mahabharata found, among- ot-her 
Mss., one from the Parishad collection useful. A catalogue like this 
makes eo^operatio-n among learned bodies easy. And the Parishad as 
wbll as Prof. Chalkravaitd deserve to be complimented for serving science 
in this way. The printing and general get up are quite good. 


SuNiTi Kdmae Chatterji 
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DHOLA-MARU-Ra DtlHA, an old Rajaatliiini love-ballad edited 
by Thakur Ramsingli, M.A., Pandit Surya Karan Piirek, M.A., luid 
Sri Nai-ottaina Dasa Swami, M.A. Publislied by tli© Naguri Praeariui 
Sabha, Benares. 

Tire work under review is tire most popular love-ballad ot 
Ra.Jputa.na. Composed originally soniewlier© about tlie middle of ilie 
15t.b century, it wais so much added to by vaiuou-S bards and, poets tliat 
a Jain poet named Ku^alalablia bad to compose a number of k-iliaupak 
to maintain unbroken the thread of the narrative. The work gained 
great popularity in this new form. 'Bkit that tlm older fo.ms did, not 
entirely disappear is shown by our editors’ success in uujearthiiig a 
fairly large number of manuscripts belonging to the older recensions. .. 
The prese.nt edition is based piiimarily on. the.se, and on a very old 
manuscript of Ku^labha’s recension obtained from. Jaisa,lmer. 

The work is useful' from vai-ious points of view. To the historian, 
it presents, a faithful picture of the Rajput society ecsisting in the early 
Muslim Period. To the philoilogisi, it supplies the missing link 
between Apiabhramsa on the one side, and later Rajasthauii and Hindi 
on the other, and to the literary critic it is weilcome as » good specimen 
of the. better type of Rajasthani folk<songs,. 

The editors’ work has been done well. Be, sides giving the literal 
Hindu translation of the duKas, they have sup'plied us with a le.ngthy 
and learned introduction dealing with almost every eonceiva.ble. point 
abo-iit the dtlhas that required to be considered. We hope that they will 
find time to enrich Rajasthani and Hindi literature by giving us some 
more editions of this type. 


Dasaeatha Saema 
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CAKDEAGUPTA MAPEYA ; By P. L. Bhaigava, witli Fore- 
ward by Dr. E. K. Mookerji, Lucknow, 193G. Pjr. viii 4 - 138-1- a map; 

It is an irony of fate tliat notwitlrstaiidiug tie great progress tbat 
has been mad© recently in the study of Ancient Indian historical 
biographies and dynastic history, the life-history of the founder of the 
greatest imperial dynasty of Ancient India has remained unwritten 
up to now. This want has now been largely filled up by the interesting 
monograph under notice. In this short work the young- and promi.s- 
ing a.uthor has shown not only a wide uiastei-y of fact®, hut what is 
more important, a sound critical jndg-ment, enahling him on the 
whole to present a. reliable biography of the great Emperor. The 
arrangement of topic.s is satisfactory ; the preliminary chapters are 
devoted to the study of chronolog-y and the earty history of Mag-adha, 
one chapter summarise the known events of Candi-agupta’s life, the 
following- chapter deals with adminktratiou, social and economic life, 
literature and art of the period, while the conchidiug chapter brings 
together in the fashion of Vincent Smith’.s Life of Asoka the group of 
leg-ends that have clustered round the hero. Three appendices and an 
index conclude this useful work^ which is enriched by an illu.sti-atiiou 
of Palaliinitra excavations and a. map. 

On a number of jxjints a few remarks may be made. The 
author’s chronolog-y of the kings of Magadha from Bimbi^ra down- 
wards and specially his dates for Caudrag-upta’s conquest of the 
Punjab and accession to the Magadhan throne (ch. I) though differing 
somewhat from generally accepted theories, are supported hy rveighty 
argument®. The author takes (p. 45) the curious Maliasthiin iiisci-ip- 
tion to imply the iuclusion of Bengal in Oaudiagupta’si eiu.pii'e, but 
the scholarly edition of this inscription hy Dr. B. M. Barua (IHQ,, 
vol. X, 1934, pp, 67fl:.) to which he makes no reference^, does not bear- 
out this view. The author throughout accepts the tradition th-a.t the 
Arfiluisastra was the woiik of Caudragupta’s minister : it -wUiuld. have been 
well, to .say the least, to refer to the opposite view on tlie subject. In 
his accoun.t of C'andragupfta’s adrojinistratidn the anthior follows 
Mr. Ja.yaswal’s inerpretation of Paw a and Janapada as popular 
asaemblies and ascribes to them considerable powens, thus altogether 
ignoring- the important criticism of Dr. Xai^eudra Nath La-w (IRQ-, 
JIAECH, 1936 
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vol. VI (1930), pp. 181ff). The translation of parisat as a sort of parlia- 
ment (p. 51) is untenable. The account of Candiagnpta’s laud revenue 
system (p. 60) is incomplete and makes no leference to the (jontributiou 
of the present reviewer {Hindu Revenue Syxtieni., p, 167if). The 
rendering of Pauravyanjahariha (p. 60) as the head of city aifairs is un- 
tenable. The account of certain ofBcer.s mentioned in the ArtJiiuSCMni, 
such as Samalharta and Prade.st.a is insufficient, while no reference is 
made to other officers like the Nag'araka, the Sthanlka and the (lopa. 
The aseooiation of a superintendent {(idliyuk.ui) with the Cii.y lloa.vd.s 
mentioned by Megasthenes is gratuitou.s. iThe de.'«;ription of slavery 
(pp. 73-76) takes no notice of the different classes of slaves mentioned 
in the Artliodastra. It is difficult to accept the statement (p. 76) that 
the Vedio sacrificial religion w'as still predominant in Oaudragupta’s 
t n’iua, and it i.= hard tlo follow the author’s view tliat the most popular 
form of tlm. religion was the BJiagavata faith. In the sketch of the 
econoniio condition reference might well have been made to Mr. 
Jayaswai’s ingenious attribution of certain types of puncb-marked coins 
to the Mauiya sovereigns. The authtir’s critical esttimato of Cmidra- 
gupta doe® but scant justice to Akbar and Napoleon with whom, among 
others, he draws a pai’allel {pp. 103-4). To say fhfit Akbar inherited 
tile resoui'c-ea needed for building up an empire and that his moceas was 
due more to the quality of his ministers than to himself is wide of the 
truth. Equally one-sided is bis view that Trance gained nothing by 
Napoleon’s splendid exploits. 

We have noticed a few slips: Mulaner (p. 37), Shwanbeck, 
Laassen and Sblegedi (p. 38 and u. 1). The complete absence of 
diacritical marks is regrettable. 


U. N. Giiosi-i.iL 
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ASAMAR .PADYA-BUBAJfJI, or al Metrical Chronical of Assam: 
Edited by S. K. Bhuyan, first edition, 1933: Pnblisfied by the 
Depaiiment of Biistorioal and Antiquarian Studies, Assam . 

Since Gait wrote his Hisifiry of Ax'/iim (Birst edition, 1906), the 
wealth of original material bearing oii the subject! has been largely 
increased by the publication of a number of h-wanjis, both, in prose and 
ver.se, for which the credit is almost wholly due to the enthusiastic 
labours of Prof. S. K. Bhuyan and not less to the enlightened patron- 
age of the Assam Government, which could find .sufficient funds for the 
pnipose during a period of admitted financial strain. Of the worksi thus 
brought tO' light, mention may be made par'ticularly of the Kamaiupa 
Buranji from the earliest times to 1082 A.D. (containing a contempo- 
rary account of the struggle bef.ween the Mughals and Ahbmas: in the 
16t.h csutui-y), the T'ungkhungia Buranji from 1681-1806 and the 
Deodliai Assam Buranji from the earliest times to 1648 A.D. In the 
present work Pi'of. Bhu5mn has edited with his usaial ability two late 
Assamese metrical chronicles, accompanying the test with introduc- 
tions in English and Assamese a-nd a synopsis of oontents. Both these 
works appear to. be of first-raie importance. The first presents a com- 
plete histoi-y of Assam from 1679-1758 and, as the editor points out, 
more than half of its contents is based upon first-hand or at any 
rate contemporaiy knowledge of the author. The second, though a 
much ehoiter work, embracing only the last phase of Abom rule 
(1792-1819) ii.s, as the editor observes, one of the very f ew contemporary 
documents of the Burmese inva.sion'.5. Both these works bear the 
impres.s of Assamese Vaisna.va political literature. Both again are 
impregnated with epic and Puranic tradition: witnes.s e.g., the signi- 
ficant title of the first work, Kali-hharat, with which, we may compare 
the title, Kalikala-Vaimlfei, assumed by San.dhyakara Nandi in his 
Ramac/arita [Prof. Bhuyan thinks tha.t the title Kali-bh'firat is a 
reflection of the author’, s faith in the fulfilment of the prophecies' regard- 
ing the Kali Age, so commonly foimcl in Vaisnava, poetry. May it not 
after ail he simpily a reminisceiuce of its model and exemplar, the Great 
Epic?] Both works again were written about the sam.e time and prac- 
tically under the same ausp'ices. Dutiram,, autihor of the first chro- 
nicle, wrote his work apparently between 1846 and 52 at the instance of 
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Prince Furandar Simlia and his son, while Visvesr'ara, author of the 
secondi worh, wrote, as it, seems, between 1833 and 40 under the- auspices 
of the same Puraadar Siuiha. Here, however, the resemblance ends. 
Dutiram was a baniya by caste, though cJertainly a well-read and 
accomplished man of his time, his style is plain and matter of fact 
and h'a.s little preteiiision to poetry. Vi.svesv'ara, on tlie other hand, 
was a Grrahavipra, and his work, according- to the editor, deserves to 
rank as a literary master-piece. 

Both the present chronicles liave been edited from tliugle MSS. But 
while the first Ms. is a complete one, the .-ieco-nd is full of lacvnne and 
what remains of it is in a sad state of preservation. It is somewliat 
puzzling- to find that the editor has filled up the g-aps of tiie .second, work 
with his own composition, lest the reader’s “enjoyment of the author’.s- 
beautiful narraitive might be impeded.” It may be surmised, that the 
same motive has led the editor to impi'ove the admittedly mutilated text, 
for he aawhere gives the conaipt readings in tike original'. A,s tlie 
present volume oonsist,9 of two chronicles, its title seenr.s, to be a little 
inappropriate. Proper- prominence has not been given to the fact that 
the title of the second chronicle, Beliinarar “chronicle of the 

suu-set”, has been coined hy the author for want of a. known designation. 


U. N. Ghosh.\t, 
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Acta Orientalia, vol. XIV, pars lil 

J. Gonda . — Tjur Homonymie in AlHndischent (Homonyms in Old 
Indian). 

A. M. Hocabt. — The Bafis of Caste. The writer k of opinion that the 
caste-system is a sacrificial organisation. Castes are familie.s to 
which various offices in the ritual were assigned. 

J. Ph. Vogel. — A Standard \V orh on Indian Architecture. This is an 
appreciation of the merits of the Manas-ura-, a treatise on archi- 
tecture and sculpture, edited by Dr. P. K. Acharya. 

Sten Konow. — Note on- Khotanl Saha and Central Asian Prakrit. 

Buddhaprabha, October, 1933 

D. 11. TatIvE. — The Law of Karma. 

M. VENK.ATA Eao. — Influence of Buddhism on the Life and Spirit of 
Japan. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, vol. VTII, parts 2 and 3 

Edith M. White. — Bihliography of fire Pnhlished IV ritinrj.'i of 
Sir George A. Grierson. 

L. Al.sdoef. — The I’a.indernhindi, a .specimen of Archaic Jaina 
Maluirastn. 

T. Gb.ah.ame Baii.ey. — Docs Khari Bolt mean nothing more 1‘han Rustic 
SpeeaU? 

.Titles Bloch. — La Charrve redique. 

T. Buerow. — The Dinlertical Ro.-iiPion of the Niya Prakrit. 

.Tael Chakpentier. — Sakadhilmn. Sakndh,nma- is the kiug of the stars 
in the Atharvaveda. The .sense of the word is ‘dung-smoke,’ or 
‘smoke of burning (lumps of) dung.’ The writer of the note 
suggeistis that originally tlie Pleiades or HrttikaiS were called 
Sahadhuma. 

SuNiTi Kumar Chatterji. — Ptirdna Legendts and the Prakrit Tradition 
in New Indo-Aryan. 
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A. CxJNY . — Les nasftles de mot en snnsJcrit {et. latin). 

Albeet Debrttknee . — Der Ty^ms tudd-im Altindikolien. 

Peankiin Edgeeton. — Title Prakrit underlying Buddhistic Hybrid 
Sansikrit. 

Louis H. Geat. — Observations on Middle Indian Morphlalogy. 

SiLVAiiir Levi. — MiSavihara. 

H-anns Oeetal. — Title Expressions for “the year consists of tirclrc 
montlis” and the like in Vedicf Prose. 

E. J. Eapsoh. — Sanskrit sd and sail. 

Babueam Saksena. — Pali bhiinalia. Disagreeing^ vitli tlie inierpi'eta- 
tions of the Sutta-nipata commentary as also of some modern 
scholars, the writer shows that the word bhunalia in Pali corres- 
ponds to Sans'krit bhrunahatn “the killer of nn embryo, one wdio 
onuses aboTtio'n.” 

E. J. Thomas. — Tatliagata and Tathdgaya. 

E. W. Thomas. — Some Words found in Central Asian Documents. 

E. L. Tueneh. — Sanskrit a-kset.i and, Pali acchati in Modern Indn- Aryan, 

J, W.ACKEENAGETi . — Atindische und- mittekindisglte Miszellem. 

Walthee Wu.st. — Wortkundliche Beitrage zur arischen Knlftir- 
gesoliishte und Welt-Anscbauung. 11. 

Calcutta Oriental Journal, vol. ni, no. 3 (December, 1933) 

Kshitis Chanbea C'hatterji . — J agarmatlra and Bhatpji. Tbe dis- 
cussion in the paper centres round a grammatical topic where 
Jagannatha Paniiita attacked Bhutto ji Dikaita. 

P. K. Gode. — Ekandtha’s Usortvmentflry on the Kirdturjuniya called. 
Prasannasdlvitya^candrikd a<ndi its probaUJe date between A.D, 
1400 and 1533 or the latter half of the 15th centiir-y. 

T. Mahalihga Sastri. — Kamrdksasiya. The Kavirak,msiya, a minor 

Kavya, in double entendre, is being edited with an original com- 
mentary in Sanskrit and English Translation and Notes. 

Malati Sen. — Kdvydlamkarasutravrtti with a commentary. 

Ibid., vol. Ill,, no. 4 (January, 1936) 

Kshitis Chandra Chattbeji. — SundaH and Kamald, the learned wives 
of Ghanaiydma. 
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Y. Mahalinga Sasthi. — Kawiriluaiiya, 

Kokileswah Sastei. — A Contradiction reeonoiled in Sankam^Vedanta. 

]3. 0. Sen. — Inscription as a Source of Histvry : (1) The Edicts of 

Aloka. 

M-ATiATi Sen. — Kavyalaankarasutravitti with a cootumentary. 

Ibid., Tol. Ill, no. 5 (February, 1936) 

Kshitis Chandra Ghattehji. — Some Technical Terms of Sanskrit 
Grommuxr. . 

Hae D.iTT.i Seaema. — Suktisundara of Suiidaradeva. Tire article ti'eats 
of a small ■work of anthology compiled in the 17th century A.C. 

B. C. Sen. — Inscription as a source of History : (!) The Edicts of 

Aloka. 

Malati Sen. — Kdvydlamkarasutravrtti with a eommmicury. 

Dacca University Studies, vol. I, no. 1 (November, 1936) 

S. N. Bhattacharsta. — On the Transfer of the Capital of Mughal 
Bengal from Mafmahcd to Dacca hy Islam Khan ClUshti. Idam 
Khan, the viceroy of Jahangir, had to deal with the rehelliou.s 
Zamindara of south-eastern Bengal and to combat the inroads of 
the) Arrakan king and the Magh and Eeriiigi piratesi of Chittagong. 
'Bhe exigencies of the military and political situation were the main 
factors that led to the rise of Dacca. The loss of the strategic 
importance of Rajmahai o'wing tO’ a change in the coui'se of the 
Ganges also prompted Islam Khan to tiunsfer his capital to Dacca. 
About two years elapsed in the process of the change of head- 
quarters from 1610 to 1612, when the new capital was renamed 
Jahaugirnag'ar. 

Pramode Lai Paul. — The Date of the Khkujga Dynasty. Krom a 
palseographic study of the Ashral'pur plates of the Kliadga kings 
of Samatata the ■writer concludes that the letter’s! in that record 
hear affinity to the Aphsad and Deo-Bar-anark ineciiptibirs of the 
later Gupta dynasty of the 8th century, and differ considerably 
from the characters in the Khalrmpur plates of Dlrarmapala. So 
the Khadga kings should he assigned to the 8th century and not to 
a posterior date as some incline to do. 
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SuKUMAB Eay. — 7'he Death of Riinu. Abu-l-Fazr^ stal«meut iiiat out 
of luaguaniunty toi a defeated enemy Akbur ref\i!:ed 1o take the 
life of Himu in spite of the proi^peot of gaiiuhig* the title of ijhdzl 
by killing, the infidel is disbelieved, liere on the baj^is of oouteiu- 
paJ’a-ry evidences. Akbar, who was only 14 yeai's old at the time, 
stiTTick Himu with a. sword and was helped by Eairam Kluvu iu 
the act. 

HiaiANSTJ Bhusan Sakk.ab.— A n Old Javanese IniscvipUo-n of the Saha 
year 841. 

M. J. BoiiROH . — An Ac^coitiit of the Jmmiyration of Fcnnaii Foots into 
Bengal. 

PiiA3vASCHANi)iiA Lahtsi. — J agaiinatlud s Treatment of the Gnna- eonce-iji 
in Sanskrit Poetics. 

t 

Etudes Traditionelles, No. 19B, January, 193(> 

A.vanda K. CojiAiiASWAJiY. — V idke de ormtion (Henidllc dans Ic 
Rg-veda, 

Indian Art and Letters, vul. IX, no. 2 

0. 0. GA^'C:iOLY . — DUcoxery of Cola Frctcocs in Tanjorc. 

A. J. Brunet Kempeks. — Hindu Jacanese B.ron-zcs. 

Artheii PoPE ,^ — Some Interrelations beticeen FcrsUin and Indian 

Architecture. 

Daa"a S.vhni . — Tlte Eight Great Flaces of Buddhist Fiigrinmge. 

Indian Culture, vol. II, no. a (January, 1936) 

A. S. Alte.ivaii. — The Sildluu^a-s of Westeuit' India. ^Phe pnper 
fuinishes the names and dates of the kiug-s of the three Silaluira 
■families ruling in South . Konkau, North Kolikan and liolhapur 
and disonssies the adniiui&trative, religious, social and economic 
conditions under them. 

Md. Enamitl Hao . — The Sufi Movement in India. 

S. E. De. — The Theology and Philosophy of Bengal Vaisp^uioism. 
This instalment of the paper deals with the B'h'agavat-sandarhhn 
of Jiva Gosvamin, iu which the concept of the Bliagavat is 
explained. 
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Anilchandea Baneeji. — Kingship and Nobility in the Fifteenth 
Century. The conflict that ensued between the rulers and the 
noble men at Delhi in the 15th century aiter the death of 
Mahmud Tughluq (1412 A.C.) is narrated in thia note. 

B. K. &IIOSH. — Pischel on Characteritics of Prakrit Languages (11). 

B. A. Sauetore. — The Submarine Fire in Indian History. The notices 
of the Submarine fire as found in the Hindu literature and various 
epigraphs, with an account of the menace as given in the annals 
of the southern islands of Malaya and Sumatra have been put 
together. 

Adris Baijeeji. — New lAghj on Bengal History. It ia hnown from 
some Itterary and epiigraphic evidences that after the fall of the 
Imperial Guptas and before the rise of the P;alas, . Bengal was a 
victim of constant foreign invasions. Conditions of monuments 
excavated in the different parts of Bengal also shoiw that the 7th 
and 8th centuries were a period of destruction in Bengal. 
Materials of older shrines used in the rebuilding of temples and 
such other evidences found at places like Mahasthwgad indicate 
jthat the older structures were razed to the ground by invaders 
and rebuilt at a later time when political stability was regained. 

Himansu Bhusan Saukae. — The Inscription of Traundan. The 
inscription issued in 1358 during the reign of ting Rajasanagara 
alias HaJ^an Wuruk is important for the history of ancient Java. 

Mils. C. A. F. Rhys Davids. — A Historical Aspect of Nirvaiyt. 

V. R. Ramchandra Dikshitar. — I'he Sattiyaputras, Saivkarnis, 
S&Itvatas and Nasgtyas. 

H. C. Rayciiowdhuri. — Some Problems of Early Maurya History and 
Chronology. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, vcl. 65, no. iv (December, 1935) 

A. K. CoOMARASWAMz. — Angel and TiUm\ An Essay in Vedio Ontology. 

Journal of the Andhra Historioal Research Society 

Tol. IX, part 4 (April, 1935) 

B. V. Krishna Rao. — Revised Chronology of the Eastern Cdlukya 
Kings. 

I.n.Q., MARCH, 1936 
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B'. A. Salatoee. — Tim Bdja-gur'u, of the Founders of Yrjayamujara and 
the Pontiffs of Sriigeri Matha. TLe early rulers of Vijayauag-ara 
were under the spiritual guidance of Kasivila-sa Kriyasakti 
iPandita, an acarya of the Kajamukha sect. They a>;ociated, out of 
political necessity only, with the heads of the Snigeri Matha — 
Vidyatrrtha and Vidyaranya. 

K. IswAEA JiVTT.— Campaigns of Sn Krsnadevaidgm (a Vijayaiiagara 
ruler of the early 16th centru'y). 

Journal of the Annamalai University, vol. V, no. 2 (INfarcli, 1936) 

K. B. PisiiAEOTi. — Sikhara. It discuases the nieanitig of the archi- 
tectural term sikhara which, it is shown, oorresporuls to the roof of 
the tempte. 

V. A. Eamaswami Sastei. — Jagannaiha Pamlita. A discussion on the 
differences of opinion regurding’ literary criticism as found in the 
works of Appayya Dik.sita and Jagannatha Pandit a is continued’ in 
this instalment of the paper. 

K. B. VisjLOV.ATi.—Ahhiseka-ndbaka. Translated into English with 
Notes. 

B. Bamanot-achaei/ie and K. Seinivasaciiaeiae. — Siddhitniya. The 
At'm-asiddhi of Yamunacai’ya is being edited with an Ifngdish 
Translation and Notes. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (Letters), vol. I, 1935, no. 2 

S. Waiahat HtrsAiN. — Mahmiid Gdwdn. This i.s an account of the 
career of Mahmud Gawain, the famous minister of the Bahiuani 
kingdom. 

Muiiammad Asheaep. — Life and Conditions of the People of Hvmlustdn 
(1200-1560). Information regarding the political, economic and 
social conditions of India under the Muslim Sultans of Delhi have 
been collected here mainly from the Islamic sources. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 

vol. XXI, part IV (December, 1935) 

Sakat Chandea Bay. — Report on Anthropological IForh in 1034-36 — 
the Migration of the Kharias. 
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. — EtMno graphical Investigation in Official Records. 

Rahtjla Sankmtyatana. — Yadanyaya. Tiiis work of the Biiiidhist 
logician Dharmakirti of the 7ih century is edited, here from a ms. 
found, infTihet. The first section viz. n.igrahasthan.ailaksan.a have 
been published, in this instalment. 

Journal of Indian History, vol. XTV, part 3 (December, 1935) 

M. Govind Pai. — Chronology of Sahas, PaMavas and Kwhanas. 

Dines Chandka Siecae. — Date of Kadamba Mrgeiavarman. In the 
light of a statement found in a grant of Mrgedavarman, his date 
of accession is calculated to be A.C. 470. 

V. VENKATAStrEBA Aiyae. — Date of Rajddhiraja 11. It- is maintained 
that Eajadhiraja’s coronation took place in 1166 A.C. 

S. K. Baneeji. — Humayun, tfie Prince — 1580-30. 

Buejoe BoM-ANJI IcilAEOElA . — Portraits of iJue Greater Moghuls. 

SiTA Bam Eohil. — The Army of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. Thie instal- 
ment of the paper deals with deductions of pay on account of 
absence from duty, overstaying leave or other lapses, as well as 
with fines and rewards. 

Journal of Oriental Research, vol. IX, part IV (Ootober-December, 1935) 

S. S. SuET.ANAEATAN Sa.stei. — The Ad.vaita/vidyamukura. This is an 

account of the contents of the Advaitamuhura of Eahgaraja, father 
of Appayya Diksita, the celebrated vSouth Indian scholar of the 
IBth century. It is inferred from a fragmentary manuscript 
of the work that it was written to answer dualistio attacks upon 
the Advaita doctrines. 

W. Caland. — The Origin of the Samaveda (translated from German 
by K. A. Nilakantha Sastri). 

C. B. Sankaean. — Aocentual Yariation in Relation to Semantic 
Variation. 

T. E. Chintamani and T. V. Eamciiandea Dikshitae. — Purva- 
rnlmarnsdsamgrahtcdlpikd. This is an edition of the PUrvamimamed- 
insayasamgrahadipikd, a short treatise by Appayya Diksita, sum- 
marising the contents of Jaimini’s Purvamymdmsdsutrras. 

A. Venkatasubbiah. — Guimvisnu and Sdyana. The opinion that 
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Gunavisnii, the axitlior of a commentary on a selection of Vedic 
mantras was earlier than Sayana is opposed in this pai)er. 

■Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, January, 1936 

E. H. JoHNSTOir. — Cattle Theft in the Arthasdatra. If oontaiius an 
interpretation of two sentences of the Arthaisdstm deailing’ with the 
thefti of cattle. 

Philosophical Quarterly, vol. XI, no. 3 (October, 1935) 

T. R. V. Mueti . — Types of Indian Realisvi. 

Prabuddha Bharata, vol. XLI, no. 2 (February, 1936) 

M. WiNTEENiTT. — Ethu'^ hi BraliTtianical Literature. 

H. ZtMMEK . — Indian X^iews on Psychotherapy . 

M. Sabkae. — Yoga as a Means to Sdf-realisation. 

B. K. Saekae. — The Pluralistic Universe in Hindu Social Philo.io 2 >hy. 

P. K. AcrtAETA. — The Revelation of the Xhedas. 

B. B. Chatteeji . — Indian Cults in Indo-Chiiui, Java and Snniulra, 

E. E. Speight. — 1/ edantlc Thought in Englishi Lit&'ature. 

A. C. Bose . — Cave Temples at Elephania and Ellora. 

Mrs. C. a. F, Rhts Davids. — Zen, Dhydna and Jhdna. 
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Obituary Notices 

/ 

Sylvain Levi 


Bom in Paris in 1863 Professor Sylvain Levi, the great Prench 
Orientalist!, passed away on the Gth November, 1936 at the age of 72. 
Even shortly before his death he attended the International Oriental 
Conference at Rome, and made the proceeding of the Indian Section 
of the Conference lively by taking part in all the discussions. He was 
first apijointed Professor of Sanskrit in the Ecole des Hautes Etudes in 
the Paris University in 1890, and was raised to the position of Professor 
of Sanskrit and Indian Civilisation in the College de France in 1894. 
He had been a worker in the field of Indology for nearly half a century, 
and carried on the great traditions of Eugene Burnouf and Abel 
Bergaigne. 

The firot mark of Ldvi’s genius was made in Le Theatre InMen 
which appeai'ed in 1890. Though other hooks have been written since 
then on ancient Indian stage and new details have been brought forward 
Levi’s book still remains unsurpassed,, particularly on account of the 
masterly presentation of the subject, the fixation of the dates of the 
authors with accuracy for the first time and sound ai’gnments put for- 
ward to refute the theory of Windisch on the Greek origin of the Indian 
theatre.. 

Since the publication of his first boob Levi had been woikiing in- 
cessantly on various aspects of Indian history, Indian religion — Vedicism 
and particularly Buddhism^ geography, history of literature, political 
history, Buddhist philosophy and language. An important work on the 
Doctrine dv, mcrifLce dons lets Brahmanas appeared in 1896, three 
volumes on the history of Nepal — Zte Nipal came out in 1904 and 1908, 
the Mahidyamt-Siltmlamhiim, the fii'ist positive document for the study 
of the Togacara system of philosophy in 1907, the Vijnaptimatratd- 
siddJii of Vasuhandhu, a text of the greatest importance for the study of 
Vijnanavada philosophy in 1926 and the Maieriaua: pour Vetude du 
systime Vipiaptimaltra, in 1932. 

The special feature of Levi’s scholarship is its expansive eharacter. 

MABCH, 1936 23 
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He alone after Burnouf had realised that the history nf India cannot 
be treated in an isolated way without reference to the hiatoi’y of the 
contiguous countries. To put in Levi’s own words: “I have always 
thought that one cannot settle and interpret, Indian Buddhist' texts 
without comparing them with their Tibetan and Chinese translations. 
This method proved to be fecund in the field of philo'logy and it has 
since been, employed in the same effective way to bring to light the ex- 
pansion of Indian civilisation even in unexpected quarters beyond the 
limits of modern India. Th'ns tha purely scientific study of a literature 
has resuscitiaJted in a different field the isentiment of a greater India.” 
The application of this method in the study of Indology initiated Levi 
early to. the study of Chinese and Tibetan. Apart fronii bringing- to- 
gether purely Chinese materials on Indian history as for example in 
his Notes swr les Indo-Seythes (1896), L’itiniramire de Wou-k’ong 
(1895) and Les Missions de Wang Hiuan-U’e dans Vlnde (1900) he, 
whether for the problems of Buddhist literature or for explaining 
different other aspects of Indian history, went to the Chinese and Tibetan 
sources for more complete elucidation, cf. for example: Notes Ghinoises 
SUV Vlnde (1802-1903), L’ Apramadavarga — qm-e etude sur les recensions 
de Dlia-mmapada (1912), Le Catalogue googroipliique des Yahsa dans 
le Mahamayun (1915) etc. 

The name oif Levi will remain assooia.ted with the discovery and 
interpretation of a forgotten Indo-European language which is wrongly 
Icnown as. “Tbltha.rien B” but which he himself persisted in calling 
Kuchean. The arohajologioal missions to. Central Asia particularly that 
of PeUiot had brought to light fragments of manuscripts of various des- 
criptions. The decipherment of the Mss. in Brahml belonging to the 
Pelliot Mission was entrusted to Levi and from a'mO'ngst these Msis. was 
discovered the Kuchean language which was once spokie'U in, the northern 
parte of Eastern Tiirkestan. Levi not only deciphered this language, he 
cxplaiued it with the help of parallel passages from Chinese and Sanskrit 
Buddhists texts, restored the ancient history of the country in which the 
language was spoken from Chinese sources and thna afforded a solid 
basis for thA work of the linguists and historians of Central Asia. 

In. another sphere, in the modern vestiges of the ancient archives 
of island of Bali, Levi lately discovered the fragments of more or less 
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extensive Sanskrit works for the same purjjose of going deeper into the 
problem of the expansion of Indian civilisation outside India. These 
texts were published in 1934 in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series — The 
Sanskrit texts from Bali. 

lu matters of organisation Levi was always guided by his 
vision of the gi’e'afer India. In 1927 wlien he was sent to 
Japan for the thiixl time — and this time for laying the foundations of a 
Eeseaich Institute called the Maison Franco-Japo-naise — ‘the first work 
which was undertaken by him was the publication of au.EncyclO'jisedio 
dictionary of Buddhism in collaboration with the Japanese scholars. 
The enoyclopredio character of this dictionary is evident from the first 
few parts which have already come out under the name Hohog'irin. This 
dictionary was one of the very early dream’s of Levi’s life. 

Levi came to India thrice once in 1897-98 in connection with his 
studies on the history of Nepal, the second time in 1920 on the joint 
invitation of the Calcutta University and the Visvabharati and the third 
time in 1929 while on his way back to Erance from Japan. He had 
received an invitation from the Caloutta University in 1914 but the 
declaration of the war stood in the way of his accepting the invitation 
immediately. 

Though he had not lived in India long his love for' India wa.s deep. 
Whoever has iseen him in Paris knows liow anxiouir he was to help ail 
Indian .students, whatever their subject of study might be. His house 
was always open to receive the Indian students and those who had come 
in his contact cannot forget the great qualities of his heart. He has 
been often seen amongst bis manifold pre-occupations, running at tbe 
age of GO from' hotel to hotel to find out a convenient roomi for a newly 
arrived Indian student, introducing his French pupils who might be of 
use in teaching him French, preparing his programme of studies and 
assuriirg him of necesuary heilp. 

Prof. Levi wasi instrumental in founding the Institut, de Civilisation 
Indienne in the Paris University in 1929 and this Institute was again 
one of his old dreams. In organising this Institute he had received 
the ready co-operation from a number of his Indian friends in Paris and 
some of 'them ar'e still anxious to contribute to further developaneint 
of the institution. After Senar't, he was the chief figure in the 
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Association de I’ami de I’otieM which, had been oTgaruised to estahlisli 
a bond, oi closer friendship with the Orientals coming' to Paris. With 
liisi death Indianism loses its last leading figni’e, India one of her best 
friendsi and his students a kind and loving tea,cher. 

LIST OP WORKS 

[The list does not i^retend to be enha.ustive. For want of reference 
books I have no't been able to verify the titles of some of the articles. 
They are distinguished by query marks. The names of books have been 
marked with asteiiiski], 

1. B'rhattathama2.jaa'i d.e Kseniendra — J. 1885. 

2. Brhatikathamanjaii et Vetalapa.hcavim^ati — J. As., 1886. 

3. Dens chapitrea de Sarvadarfenasaingraha-lo systeme Pasupata 
et lei systeme Saiva — Bib. E’Cole des H antes Etudes, I, 1889. 

4. Articles on Aryan, Brahmanism, Brahmoism, Calendar, Caste, 
Hinduism, Hiuan Tsang, India eto. in the Grande Enoydu- 

. pcedie, 1889. 

5. ‘Abel Bergaigne et Flndianisme — Eevue Bleu, 1890. 

G. Notes sur PInde — J . As., 1890. 

7. Notes de la ohronologie Indienne — J. A.?., 1890. 

8. La date de Vasuhandhu — J . As., 1890, pp. 552ff. 

*9. Le Theatre Indien — 1890. 

10. Quid de Grsecis veterum' Indorum monumenta tradiderint, 

1890. 

11. La Grece et I’lnde d’apres les monuments — Revue des Etudes 
Greques, 1891-92. 

12. Le Bonddhisme et les Grecs— iJeu. de I’hist. de la Religion, 

1891, ppi. 36-49. 

13. Le Buddhacailta d’Asva,ghosa— /. As-., 1892, pp. 201 ff. (tran- 
slated into English by Peterson, JRAS., 1892). 

14. Sur le Mahabharata ( ?)— Revue Critique, 1893. 

15. La Science des religions et les religions de PInde — Bib. Ecole, 
des H antes Etudes, 1892. 

16. Un nouveau document sur le Milindaprasnai — Coniptes rendues 
des Seances de I’Academie, 1893. 
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17. Notes and Introduction to Specht’s — Deux traductions cliinoites 
de Milindapanlio , 1893. 

18. Notes sur la clironologie du Nepal — J. As., 1984, 65. 

19. Note prelim'inaire snr I’inseiiption de Kiu Tong-koan — 7. As., 
1894, 369. 

20. Une poesie inconnue due roi Hai’sa Siladitya— Actes du XIa 
Cong res des OrieniaMstes, Geneva, 1895. 

21. Deux peuples meconnus. Melanges Charles de Harlez, 1895. 

22. L’itiueraire de Wou-K’ong (in collaboration rvitli Chavannes) — 
7. As., 1895, 341-384. 

23. Donations religieuses des rois de Valabhi — Bib. Ecole des 
Hautesf Etudsts, 1896. 

24. Notes sur les Indo-Scythes — 7. As., 1896, 444. 

26. Notes sur diverses inscriptions de Piyadasi — 7. As., 1896, 475. 

26. Notes Sixu' les ludo-Scythes — 7. As., 1897, 5. 

27. On the Jatakamala of Ai’yasura (?) — Rev. Hist. Relig., 
XXXIII, 366. 

*28. La doctrine du sacrifice dans les Brahmaiias, 1898. 

29. Eapi>ort sui- la mission dans I’Inde et au Japon (1897-98) — 
Comptes renduss de VA'cadcmie, 1898-99. 

30. De Nagasaki a Mo.scow par la Siberie — Annales de Geographie 
1899. 

31. Les Missions de "Wang Hiuau-ts’e dans I’lnde — (Inscription de 
Matianaman a Mahabodhi, La foutaine a feu. du Nepal, Ceyl'an 
et I’Inde, Les Hans et les Yue-tchi) — 7. As., 1900. 

32. Sur quelques teimes employes dans les inscriptions des 
K.satiapas — J. As., 1902, pp. 95-125 (translated into English 
by Burgess, Ind. Ant., 1904). 

33. Notes Cbinoises sur I’lude — L’ecriture Kharo^tri et son berceau ; 
Une version Chiuoise de Bodbioaryavaiara. — BEFEO., 1902. 

34. L'a legende de Kama dans un avadana Cbiiioii:-, — Album. Kern, 
1903. 

35. Noies Cbinoisesi sur I’Inde — La date de Candragomin 
—BEFEO., 1903, 38. 

36. Le pays de Kbarostra et I’ecriture Kbarostil — BEFEO., 1904, 
543. 
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37. La transmligi'ation des ames — Conf. Musee Guimet, 1904. 

38. L© Samyuhtagama Sanskrit et les feuillets Griiuwedel — T’oung 
Pag, 1904. 

39. Le Dliaima^aiira^autra, T’oung Pao, 1905. 

40. Quelques documents sur le Bouddhisina iiidien da.us I’Asie 
oeiltrale' — 'BEFEO., 1906. 

41. L’kistoire ancienn© de I’lnde, Voar/waiZ des Savants, 1906. 

*42. Le NepaJj veils. I and II, 1906. 

43. Des Proverbes cliez Panini-sutras — Mem. Soo. Ling., XIV 
*44. Maliayanasutralalnk^a, vol. I, 1907. 

46. Anciennes lasoilptioma du Nepal' — J. As., 1907. 

46. La formation religieuse de I’lnde — Conf. an, Musee Guimet, 
1907. 

47. Lee elements de formation de Divyavadaiia — T’oung Pao, 1908. 
*48. Le Nepal, vol. Ill, 1908. 

49. A^vagbosa, le Sutralamkara et see sources — J. As., 1908. 

50. ' Numismatique kindou — Journal des Savanim, 1908. 

51. L’original ebinoise du autra Tibetain sur la grande emu'se 

T’osing Pao, 1908. 

52. Les Saints ecritures du Bouddbisme-<7o»/. au Musie Guimet 

1909. 

53. Les textes Sanskrits de Toaien buang (Mission Peilliot — J. As., 

1910. 

54. L’ensoignement de I’Orientalisme en Prance — Rev. Synthi 
Hist., 1910. 

55. Les etudea orientales, leura lefone, leurs resuKatsi — Conf. au 
Mus6e Guimet, 1911. 

*56, Mabayana-sutralaankara, vol. II, 1911. 

57. Vyutb'ena 256 — J. As., 1911, 119. 

,58. Notes preliminaries isur les documents Tokbai'iens — J. As., 

1911. 

f 

59. Etudes des documents Tokhariens— i6id., 109-114. 

J 

60. Etudes des documents Tokbariens^ — ibid., pp’. 431-464. 

61. Apramadavarga, une etxide sur les recensions de Dbammapada — 
T. As., 1912, 203-294. 

62. Une langne preoanonique de Bouddbisme — J. 4?., 1912, 496. 
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63. Nilakanthadharani — JRAS., 1912, p. 1063. 

64. Wang Hiuan Ts’e et Kani^ba — T'oung Fao, 1912. 

65. Un fragment Tokiarien du Vinaya des Sarvastivadina (Hoernle 
Collection) — J. As., 1912, pp. 101-116. 

66. Une l%ende du Karunapundarika an laaigue TokHarien — 
Pestschiift V. Thomsen, pp. 155 ff., 1912. 

67. Les noms de nomhres en Tokliaxien B — MRL., SYII, 1912, 
281-294. 

68. Eemairques sur les formes grammaticales de quelques textes 
Toikhaxiens (formes verbales) — MSL., 1921, XVIII, 1-33. 

69. Bemarques sxu’ les formes grammaticales de quelques textea 
Tokh'ariens (formes nominales) — MSL., 1913, XYIII, 381-423. 

70. Tdkhaiien Pratinioksa Fragment — JRALy., 1913, 311. 

71. Le Tokharien B, la langue de Koutoh'a — J. As., 1913, 311-380. 

72. Les grandes hommes dans I’histoire de I'lnde — Conf. au Muste 
Guimei, 1913. 

/ / 

73. Autour du Baveru Jataka — Ann. Boole Hautes Etudes, 1913-14. 

74. Central Asian studies — JRAS., 1914, 953. 

75. The date of Kanina, the name Kusana and the king Fou tou of 
Khotan— /BAS., 1914, 1016. 

70. L’Indianisme dans la science Franjaise, Larousse 1916 (ampli- 
fied in the second edition of the booik in 1935). 

77. Additions to the Bemarques sur les formes grammaticales etc.— 
MSL., 1916, XIX, 158-159. 

78. Les parts respectives deS nations occidentales dans le progi’es de 
I’Indianisme — Scientia, pp. 21-34. 

79. 'Le catalogue geographique des Taksa dans le Maham^ayurl — 
J. As., 1916, pp. 19-138. 

80. Quehjues titres enigmatiqueis dans la hieiurchie ecolesiasitique du 
Bouddhisme indien (in collaboration with Ch'avannes) — /. A.s., 
1916, 192-223, 207-310. 

81. Kuchean Fragments — Manuscript Remains of Eastern Titrkeisian 
ed. by Hoernle, 1916, pp. 356ff. 

82. Les seize Arh'ats Protecteurs de la loi (in collaboration with 
Chavannes) — J. As., 1916, 188-310. 

83. Tato jayam, udirayet, Bhandarkar Comm. Volume, 1917. 
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84. Pour I’histoire du Ram'ayana— /. As., 1918. 

*85. Abhidliarmakojavyakliya (text edited ia collaboration with 
Stcberbatsky) 1918-19. 

*8C. La legend© de Nala et Damayanii— (Les ctessiquea de I’orient) 

1920. 

87. La part de I’lndianisna'e dans I’ceuvi’e de Cba.vaiiuies Bull. 
Arch. Alusee Guimet, I, 1, 1921. 

88. Gonarda, 1© berceaii de Gonardiya — Biv AsutcsJi Coin.. Volume. 

89. Presidential address to the Second All-India. Oriental Co.nfer. 
ence, Callcuttia {vide Proceedings of tlte Conf.). 

90. Ancient India— Lecture delivered at the Calcutta University— 
Cal. Rev., 1922, 1-14. 

91. Eastern Humanism — Lee. delivered at the Dacca University, 
1922. 

92. Introduction to D. 0. Sen’s Cliaitanya and his Contem- 
poraries, Calcutta 1922. 

93. Pre^Aryan et Pre-Dravidian dans I’Inde — .7. As., 1923 (tran- 
slated into English! — Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India, 
Calcutta University 1927). 

94. Conference sur Nepal(?), — Annaltes de geographic, 1924 (?). 

96. Le Bouddhisme dans I’Asie aotuelle — Conf . au Mmie Ouiinet, 

1924. 

96. Notes Indiennes — /. A.f., 1925, pp. 17-69. 

97. Le suti'a d© sage et de fou dans la iitteratur© de I’Asie Centrale 
/. As., 1925, 305-332. 

98. Ptolemee, le Niddesa et la Brliatlsatha — Tji''u.cles Asiatiques, 11, 

1925. 

99. Preface to a new edition of Hurnouf’s “Lotus dela Bonn© Loi” 
1925. 

100. L’lnde et I’Extireme Orient — Histoire Larousse 1925, 357-372. 
*101. Le Vijuaptimatratasiddhi de Vasubandhu, vol. I, 1925. 

*102. L’lnde et le Monde 1926. 

103. Problemes Indo-Hebraiques'— Etudes Juixes, 1926, 49-54. 

104. Materiaux pour I’histoire du Bouddhisme Japonaisi — Bull, de 
la Matson Franco-Japonaise, 1, 2, 1927-28. 

105. I’kari “Ancre” (Coll, of Chinese Studies), Tokyo 1927. 
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106. Le Drstantapankti et son axiteur — J. 4s., 1927, 95-127. 

107. Encore A^vaghosa — J. A 3 ., 1928, 193-216. 

108. Notes on Mss. remains in Knchean in Stein’s Innermost Asia, 
1928, 11, 1029-1030. 

109. Antour d’Asvag-liosa — J. .4s., 1929, 255-285. 

110. Un nouveau document .sur le BouddLisme de tasse epoque dans 
I’lnde — Bull. School of Oriental Studies, London VI, 1930-32. 

111. Manimekliala, a divinity of tlie Sea — Ind. Hist. Quart., 1930, 
597. 

112. More on Manimekhala — Ind. Hirt. Quart., 1931, pp. 371. 

*113. Mahaktirmavibliaug’a et Karmavibkangopadesa, 1932. 

114. Earmjavibbanga ei les bas-reliefs de Borobodur — Bjh. 
Kern Institute, 1931, I. 

115. L’ecriture Arapacnna — (?) 

110. L’lnscription de Mab'ailuiuan a Bodbgaya (?) — Lanman Com. 
Volume. 

117. Quelques Documents Nouveaus sur les Juifs du sud de I’lnde — 
Sev. des Etudesi ,Iuives>, 1932, 20. 

*118. Vijuaptimatratasiddhi de Vac-ubandbu — Matcriaii.v pour V etude, 
vol. II, 1932. 

*119. Sanskrit Texts from Bali 1933. 

*120. Fragments de T'extes Eouicheens — Colliers de la Sociite 
Asiatique, 1933. 

121. Note.s sur les Mss. de Bamiyan et Gilgii — J. 4p., 1932, 1-45. 

122. Maitreya le cousolateur — Melancjes Liiiuissier, 1932, 335-402. 

123. K’ouen louen et Dviparitara — Bij. tot de Toed-, land- en 
Volhenhunde T'an Neder. — vol. 88, IV, I. 

124. Bilanga-Du'tiya — Coin.m-. vol. Science of Religion, Tokyo 
University, 1934, 84-95. 

125. Devaputra^ — J. As,, 1934, 1-21. 

126. Alexandre et Alexandri© dans les documents indiens — 
Melanges Maspero, Mem. Inst. Fran. CairO', LXVII, 156-1C4. 
English translation with additional notes in Indian- Historical 
Quart, vol. XII. 1. 

*127. Aux Indes — Sanctuaires, (in collaboration rvitli Odette Brubl) 
1935. 
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tl28. Malaviliara — Bulletin of the School of Oriwital Studies, 
London. 1936, p. 619. 

Supplementary list 

129. Un pro'jet de caitogrraphie liistorique de i’lude — Tmmactiom 
of the Congress of OrientcAists, London 1893. 

130. TJn joumalist-e Indian — ^Ranjamin Malabari — Recue Bleu, 1893. 

131. Fr&ncL. translation of Vasailiev’s paper on Buddhism. — Rev. de 
I’histoire des Religions, 1896. 

132. Preface to- the French translation of Oldenburg’s — “Buddha 
etc.” 1921. 

133. L’art dramatique et une inscription de Gautamiputra 
Satakarni (?) — Cinguantenaire de VEcole des Hautes Etudes. 

134. The Art of Nepal. — Indiwn. Art and Letters 1, 2, London 1925. 

135. “Indo-Chine” — trork in 2 vols. with a Preface of Levi piddished 
under the direction of Levi for Exposition Coloniale Inter- 
nationale de Paris, 1931. 

136. Tin anoetre de Tagore dans le Muhabhurata javaiiais — Golden 
Book of Tagore 1931. 

137. “Hobogirin” — Diotionnaire Bncyclopddique du Bouddhisme — 
published under the joint editoi-ship of Levi and Takakusu — 
1929-1935. 

138. Preface to Miss R. Lajwanti’e “Les Sikhs, origins et develop- 
ment de la conimunaute” — 1933. 

tl39. Kuohean. Fragment of a Tantrik text — Indian Hidorical 
Quarterly — ^vol. XII. 2 (in Press). 
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On July 5tL, 1935, Professor Jarl Charpentier of Upsala (Sweden) 
died suddenly as the result of an accident. Philology and indology lost 
in him a prominent and zealous votary, whose work has left its mark 
in the most diverse branches of these great sciences. As he was a writer 
on early Indian history and a- contributor to this periodical, a, few 
particulars about his life and work may be desirable. 

Jarl Charpentier was bom in Gothenburg on Dec. 17th, 1884. He 
belonged to an oldj family, which had -emgrated to Sweden 
during the Huguenotie wars; its first Swedish member fought honour- 
ably under Gustavus Adolphus. Charpentier could claim kinship with 
•several distinguished men, hut his predisposition for scholarly pursuits 
may perhaps be best explained by his relationship, both on his father’.? 
and his mother’s side, with Er^k Gustaf Geijer (1783-1847), Sweden’s 
most famous historian and on.e of the most illusrtrioua figures in Swedish 
cultural life. He passed his examinations at the Univeraity of TJpsala 
at an unusually early age; he devoted himself chiefly to the study of 
classical languages and Sanskrit, although, at the same time, he took 
a deep interest in history, where, thank's to a fabulousi memory, he 
literally knew everything by heart. He graduated as a doctor in 1908 
and wa.s appointed a lecturer in the same year. After having- filled this 
post uninterruptedly for twenty years, he was made a professor! in 1928, 
as a successor to K. P. Johansson. Among the honours conferred on him 
up to this time one might mention the membership of the Jain Litera- 
ture Society in London. In 1924 he was made an honorary professor of 
Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at the Andhra Eesearoh University 
at, Vizianagram, India. 

In hia youth Carpentier was very much influenced by Prof. 
Jacobi, who in Bonn initiated him into the Middle Indian 
lang-riag-es. Later on he was more and more attracted to England. 
He was a devoted friend of this country and went there on 
many and prolonged visits; when there he was mainly occupied -with 
manuaci'ipt work in the British Museum, catalogue work, and lectures. 
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otiefly in London, and Cambridge. Although he often expressed a 
desire to riait India, he never had the opportunity of doing so. Never- 
theless he took a very deep and warm interest in that countiy. He 
wrote a great history of India for the Swedish publie and hroug-ht out 
a beautiful book on the Great Moghul dynasty ; he also published a 
great many popular articles in newspapers and periorlicals. Professor 
Charpentier died leaving no near relations. 

In Charpentier’s research-work two main lines may be traced. 
The first was due to his studies under K. P. Johansson in Upsala, one 
of the gTieatest authorities on comparative Indo-European phiMog'y. 
Through him Charpentier was at an early date initiated into the 
methods of this science, and, chiefly during- the first pai't of his career, 
he published a series of etymologieal treatise, testifying no liesa to a 
comprehensive knowledge of language than to an extraordinary skill in 
tracing the oonneotions and the origin of words. The number of! these 
works amounts to at least twenty-five; they appeared in Le Monde 
Orental (Upsiala), Beitiage zur Kunde der indo-germanischen Sprachen, 
Zeitaohrift fur dei Kunde des Morgenlandes, Zeitschrift der 
deutechen morgienlandisehen Ge^elllschaltj, Arohiv fiir 'slpivisohe 
Philologie, and other learned periodicals. As mentioned above, 
they belong chiefly to the eurlier stage of Charpemier’si career. 
After 1917 he published only seven works of this kind ; these deal ex- 
clusively with Indian and Iranian material. ‘ In fact, Charpentier 
had gradually come to adopt a more and more critical attitude towards 
comparative philology, especially in the form in which it was carried 
on in his youth ; he frankly expressed doubts about some of his own 
earlier etymological eomhinatdons, and he was, to 'say the least, auspi- 
cious of many of the afctem.pts in this direction made by other scholars. 
An interpretation of . the word-material, ■ beginning with the conditions 
in the separate languages and necessarily baaed on a minutei and 


i The most important of thesa works are : “Beitrage zur alt- uud mitteliii- 
disoken Wortkunde,’' Zeitschrift der deutsch. morgenland. Gesellsohaft, Bd. 
73, 1919; “Zur alt- und mittelindisoheu Wortkuade,” Le Monde Oriental 13, 
1919 “Baitrage zur indo-iranisehen tVortkuude,” iUd., 18, 1924; “Beitrage zur 
indisohen Wortkuude,” ibid., 26, 1832. 
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tiorottg-h investigation of the occurrence of the material in literary 
language, dialects, inscriptions, and lexicographic collections — ^regard 
being paid to possible influences from non-Indo-European languages (in 
India, e.g'., from the' Bravidian and ludo-Austro-Asiatic languages) — 
this now seemed to him tlie only practicable line of approach. 

It should, however, be mentioned that Chai-pentier by nO' mean.s 
neglected the other branches of Indo-European philology, alilroug’h 
he devoted himself to them more sporadicalfy. He discusses 
moiphologioal and grammatical problems in “Die Desiderativbilduugen 
tier indoiranischen Sprachen” (Archives d’Etudes Orientales., vol. 6, 
Upsala 1912) ; “Die altinclischen Perfekt,formen vom Typus daclaiV' 
(Indogerm. Eorsohungen, Dd. 32, 1913) ; “Die verbalen r-Endiiugen 
der indogermani'Schen Sprachen” (Sjkrifter ntgivna av Hrananistisika 
Vetenskapsaamfnndet i TTpsala, IS: 4, 1917) and “Aliindi.sches 
Euturum II in imperfektivisehen Gebrauch” (Studier til^guade Esaias 
Tegner, Lund 1918). Eis work on the desideratives aroused special 
interest. 

A further reason why Charpentier’s production in the linguistic 
sphere now gradually decreased was his growing interest in Indian cul- 
ture and history. We now come to the other line followed up by 
Charpentier in his work. Side by 'side ivith his linguistic research 
in the Brugmann-Schmidt-Johausson spirit he devoted himself to 
indology. The ataliting-point was his work ujnder Jacobi in Bonn 
(1907 and 1911). With the productivity peculiar to him he soon pub- 
lished a serie.s of treatises, in this field, beginning* with the one which 
gained him his doctor’s degree, “Studien zur indi,schen Erzabluugs- 
literatur I. Paocekabuddha-Geschichteu” (1908). Here Charpentier 
shows deep insight into early Indian narrative literature, such as is 
found especially in the Buddhist Jatakos and works centering round 
them, in thel Sanskrit epics, in the Brhatkatha, and in the legend col- 
lections in the Jaina canon. It is the inner connection between these 
great literatures that he studied.- This aroused hi.s interest in Jaina 
literature as a whole and he acquired a thorough arid comprehensive 

2 0£. also “Studien uber die indisehe Erzahlungslitteratur,” ZDMG.^ 62, 
1908; 64, 1910; 60, 1912; “Teststudien zu MahaTastu,” Le Monde Oriental 3, 
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knowledge of thia subject. As earfly as 1910 he began to study tie 
TJttaiSdhyn.yana-Siitra (“Z\i ITttiarajjhayaiia XXV,” WZKM., 24); be 
continiied in. “Le com'mentaire de Bhavavijaya aur la neuvieme cbapitre 
de I’Uttaradhyaiyana, ” Jov/nud Asiatique, T. 18, 1911), and in 
“Uber eine alte Haud-schrift der Uttaradhayanatlka des Devendj-a- 
gana” {ZDMG., Bd, 67, 1913); finally he brought out. a comjdete 
edition of the Sutra (“'Bhe ljtt,aradhyayana Siftra, beiiig the flmt 
Mulasutra of the Svetambara Jains, edited with an introduction, criti- 
cal notes and a commentary,” Archives d’Etudiis onen/ftd'Bs, Wl. 18, 
Upsala, 1922). In his introduction he gives among other things a 
survey of the whole of the Jaina canon. In other ways too Charpentier 
showed his interest in Jainism. In addition to some papers on religious 
ideas and holy persons (e.g. “Die Legende der heilligen Pariva,” 
ZDMG., 69, 1916), be gave a comprehensive acount of the history of 
Jainism; in, the Cambridge History of India, vol. I, (1914-22). 

It might seem that the branches of study I have mentioned should 
have been s\ifficient to absorb the energy of even such an assiduoua in- 
vestigator as Charpentier. But this was not the case. He was naturally 
a keen student of Vedic literature; not only did oompaxative philology 
in general deal more with these tests than with the Interj classical ones, 
but K. P. Johansson, being also a professor of Sanskrit was a Vedic 
scholar. Although Johansson did not make any very important contri- 
butions in this fl.©ld (his chief wofik here was devoted to tlie Visnu 
religion: Solfageln i Indien (The Sunbii’d in India, TJpsala 1910), 
he always gave his pupils instruction in this subject and encouraged 
them to independent research. Charpentier’s “Klein© Beitrage zur indo- 
iranischeh Mythologie” (Upsala Universitets, Arsskii'ft, 1911) is a valu- 
able work ; here he deals among other things with the animal shapes of 
some Vedic gods. Ho-t until 1920 he was able to publish' another es:t«nsive 
work ,In this field : “Die Suparna-Saga. TInterauchungen zur altin- 
■dischen Liteiatur und Segengnschichte” (Arheten. utgivna mod mnder- 
stiSd av V. EJtmans universiteisfond, vol. 26). .This is an edition of 
the important little tract Suparnadhyaya, a work which as far as its 

1909; “SagengeBchiohtliohes aus dem Arithaiastra des Eantilya” : (W2Eilt., 27, 
1913). 
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contents aie concerned belongs to tbe Mal&Jidrata, but whose language 
is more archaic. In the appended commentary much valuable material 
is to' be found — from Panini to' modern 2Jopular tales. Ten years later 
Charpentier published the comprehensive work, “Brahman. Eine 
sprachwissensohaftlich-iexegetisch-relig-ionsgeschdchtliohe Untersniehung 
I, II” (Upsmla Unixenitetn Arsshift, 1932-1933). Coptra-ry td' the 
general view he tries to show that the word hralimvan, which expresses 
one of the central ideas of Indian religion and i^liilosophy, is most 
closely related to the Avestdc barsman. “Brahman” was his last 
important contribution — a fitting climax. tO' his work as an Indologist 
and a philologist. Unfortunately he did not live to finish the third 
part.’ 

As an historian Chai’pentier contributed to the discu-ssion concern- 
ing the dates of tlie death of Buddha and Mahavira (‘“1116 date of 
Mahavira,” Indian Antiquary^ 43, 1914) and the dating of Zoroaster 
(ZliS'OiS'. , 1923 ; Andhra Research University Publications, 1925); he 
contributed also to the study of the Greek and ludo-Scythian periods 
in the hlistory of India.*' But particularly noteworthy are his merits as 
an investigator into the early connections between India and Europe. 
In this field he will always be reckoned as one of the leading aut.ho- 
rities. Ei'om about 1917 a growing interest in questions of tbia kind 
is noticeable in Charpentier’s work. In books and aiticl'es written for 
Siwedish readers he describes the ideas of India current among the 
ancients and the impressions of that country gained by early European 
travellers, especially Jesuit missionaries. Not unt'il 1924, however, did 
he present a work in this field to an international ijuhlio : “Cesare di 


3 Valuable, too, are his translation of the Kathaka-upanisad (lA., vols. LVII, 
1928, and LYIII, 1929) and “Some Eemarks on the Bhagavadgita” (Hid., LIX> 
1930), where he discusses the original form of the Gita. 

4 “Sahara” (-lUAS., 1926); “Vitasta-Hydaspes” (ibid., 1927); “St. Thomas 
the Apostle and India” (Kyrko hist. Arsstrift /Sweden/, 1929; Charpentier’s 
inaugural lecture); “Antiochus, King of the Yavanas” (BSOS., 6, 1931); 
“Pherendates-Parnadatta” (.TEAS., 1931); “The Indian travels of Apollonius of 
Tyama” (Sbrifter utgivna av Kungl. Humanist. Vetenskapssamfundet i Upsala 
29; 3, 1934) etc. 
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Prederice and Gasparo Balbi” (lA., vol. 53).° At tliis period lie^ made 
one of his most valuable mauuscript finds in the British Museum, where, 
incidentally, he was a frequent visitor. He tell« usi about this in his 
“Ihreliminary Report on the ‘Livro da. Seita dos ludios. oi'ientais’ (Brit. 
Mus. Ms. Sloane, 1820”) in BSOS., 2 1921-23. However, other matters 
supervened, aud not until 1933 — in a period of ill-health and adveimties, 
when his achievement must arouse still more admiiution — ^was he able 
to edit this work by an old Jesuit father, which is so important; for the 
history of Indian culture and religion.” Meanwhile he had found time 
to prepare two other newly found manuscripts for publication, under the 
titles “A Timtise on Hindu Cbsmography from the Seventeenth Century 
(Brit. Mus. Ms. Sloane 2748 A)” (BSOS., Ill, 1923-25) and “The Biih 
Mus. Ms. Sloane 3290, the common source of Baldaeua and Dapper” 
(ibid.), in “William of Eubiuck and Rober Bacon” (in Hylluiugas- 
krift for Sven Iledin 1935) he shows how R. Bacon, one of the geniuses 
o-f his time, iuserted in his work Opus Majus a good deal that he had 
taken over verbatim from Rubruok. ■ 

■It is impossible to conclude an account of Charpeiitier’s life and 
work without mentioning his activity as a reviewer. In fact, to many 
he was better known through his review-si in JltAS. and BSOS.,'' than 
through his own oiiginal works. Wide rending- and critical judgment 
with a capacitty to grasp the chhracteristics of an a.utho'r, his 
method, and the relation between his conclusiiousi and the maitcrial 
presented by himself or others — are the qualities .that one eX” 
pects to find in a good reviewer. Charpentier possessed them, in a high 
degree, and he had, in addition, a benevolent and sympathetic turn of 
mind that made him inclined to praise rather than dismiss with 
carping and vindictive criticism. Aithoug-h he was a Swede, he wrote 
a. very good Eng-lish, and he wrote with an 6xt.rao.i‘dinary fluency. To 
his friends it was a mystery how he found time for his many works. 

5 A revised version of a similar paper in Ceografislea Annaler (Annals of 
(Seograpliy), Sweden, for the year 1920. 

6 The Livro da Seita doe Indies Orieutais (Brit. Mus. Ms. Sloane 1820) of 
Father Jacobo Fenicio, S. J. Edited with an Introduction and Notes” (in 
Arbeten, utgivua med understod av Milh. Ekmans universitetsfond 40, 1933). 

7 He also contributed to OHentalische LiteraturzeiitMig , Germany. 
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'Personally Charpentier -was an unusually autJioritative figure, wfio 
n6T6i' stirove tO' assert liimself but ratber kept fiimself in tlie background. 
His enonmous learning, wliiok be ■was always ready to plaoe at tbe dis- 
posal of others, was, in itself, sufficient to command respect. Ho moreover 
possessed an emti-aordinary insight into human nature and a remark- 
ably clear and uneiring judgment, which lent weight to anything he 
might have tO’ say. He looked upon his fellow-men rritk. a humorous, 
sometimes rather sarcastic, eye, and he was, at least when in good 
health, at heart an optamiat and one not loath to enjoy life. He -n-as 
■always true to hia friends. He might sometimes seem to neglect his 
own interests, bnt he never forgot the welfare of his friends. He 
leaves a void which cannot he filled, and it may perhaps be felk even 
in India that with him not only a great indologisit hut also a waim 
friend, of the Indian people has passed into the Great Hnknown.* 

Hasten Ronnow 


The last article of Charpentier was published by us in vol. IX of this 
journal. 

I.H.Q., MA»CH, 1936 
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A Proposal for the Compilation of a Chinese^^Sanskrit 
Dictionary 

The oompiMion of a Cliinese-Sauskrit Dictionary suggested itself 
to European scholars some time ago, when the Buddhist Mahayana tests 
first began to attract the atteintion of Sanskritiste. These texts, as for 
instance, the works of the philosophleis of the idealistic school, proved to 
be verj' valuable in themselves and also for the study of Indian philosophy 
and culture in general. Unfortunately the Sanskrit originals in most 
cases are lost and at the present time) exist only in Tibetan and Chinese 
translations, from which they have to be I'econstructed. 

This trandation-literature forms the basis of Cbinese and Tapanese 
Buddhistic philosophy, the terminology of which can only adequately be 
understood by tracing back the original Sanskrit meanings. In addi- 
tion there has been a number of Chinese philosophers and early Nestor- 
ian and Christian mia3ionarie.s who made constant use, of Buddhist 
terms and adapted them to their own puiposes. Even pure Chinese 
linguistic studies are not possible without Sanskrit. 

Eemarkable exertions have already been made to promote the 
matter. Louis de la Vall'ee Poussin, the eminent Belgian scholar and 
pioneer in the field of Buddhistic studies, was also the first to conceive 
the importance of a comprehensive Chinese-Sanskritl Dictionary and to 
suggest to his pupils the indexing of bilingual works in order to prepare 
the ground. He has been followed by several scholars throughout the 
world. Together with older attempts and the purely Chinese or 
Japanese Buddhist, dictiona-ries, we possess already important prepara- 
tory material which can he arranged in three different parts: 

(1) The editions of the ancient dictionaries used by Chinese and 
Tibetan translators. 

(2) ^ Sanskrit equivalents gained by comparative study of the 
diffei'eut versions of the same work. 

(3) The Japanese dictionaries containing the bulk of terminolo- 
gical explanations and definitions obtained from the mo.st important 
works of the Tripitaka, but with the exception of the phonetic transcrip- 
tions having no Sanskrit translation. 
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Th'e above-named efforts are uot sufRciont, because 

(1) The aforesaid dictionaries are iucomplete and often not 
reliable. 

(2) Tbe scattered notes and existing- indicesi are limited to tbe 
.material occurring in one single book. 

(3) The Japanese dictionaries .serve another purpose. 

Personally I feel that an attempt ahould be made tO' compile a 

standard dictionary giving the eciuiyalent Sanskrit tei-msi for all the 
teohnioa:! words (this is to be understood in a wider sense) occurring in 
the transla.ted literature, as far as available. Reliable material can 
only be eolHeoted by indexing tbe most important texts, of which both 
the Sanskrit originals and the Chinese translations are preserved. 

Considerable work has already been done, a part of the indices 
ba.sed on Sanskrit has only to be included. It can be hoped that more 
will be accomplished in France and Japan in tbe course, of the next 
three years. It also- may be that in other countries card reg-isters exist 
which would he useful. 

As to the prooediu'e involved, the work naturally falls into tiwo 
different jrarts, na.m.ely, (i) the completion of the card reg-ister, a.nd 
(ii) the compilation of the dictionai-y. If it is deoidied from the 
beginning to. make a lexicographical work, we do not need to print the 
indices separately. Tbe work of collecting slip.s has not nece,ssarily to 
be (lone by one man ; even lesa experienced students can be used if they 
are ti'ainod according to a sound method, provided tha.ti every sliii is 
oheciked, as is done by Prof. Wogihara. Later on, I will examine the 
problem of training students with regard i.o such a m'ethod. 

It is evident that the writing and arranging of a Chinese card- 
register, the printing of Chinese characters and all other so.rts of 
technical work can be best done in China or Japan. Only for reading 
Sanskrit texts European and Indian scholars are necessary, men who a.re 
familiar with the intrica,cies .of Sanskrit grammar and Indian dialects. 
Other wo.rk certainly can be done more cheaply and faster in China, 

W. Libbenxhal 


Printed and published by Sj. J. C. Sarkhel at tbe Calcutta Oriental Press, 
9, Panohanan Ghose Lane, Calcutta. 
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On a Tantrik Fragment from Knoka (Central Asia) 

Among- tlie many manuscript fragments dug- out from tji© Knc]ia 
oasia by the French mission to Central Asia (“Mission Pelliot”) there 
appears a, set of three complete leaves catalogued in' the Eoug-h List of 
the Mission as M. Y77. — 1, 2, 3. In contrast with mosiL of these frag- 
ments, the iiandwriting looks careless, or at least cursive. One part of 
the text is Sanskrit, often incorrect and debased and the other part i.s 
written in the so-called Knchean, the language that was spoken in the 
Eucha kingdom between the sixtb and eleventh century A.D. and seems to 
have been foigotten after that time. It is now well known that the old 
laug-uages of Kucba is a remote offshoot of the Indo-European family, 
showing strange features of likeness with the Italo-Celtio branch. As 
the study of Kuchean has not yet taken- i-oot in India, it may be- inter- 
esting to bring before the Indian reader a specimen of this highly 
polislied language which played such an impoi-faut part in the spread 
of Indian culture, especially of Buddhism, among the Chinese and 
Turkish people. I may refer tor particulars to an essay I have jiub- 
lished long ago: Le “Tokharien B” langue de Koutcha, in Journal 
Asiatique, 1913, II, 311-380, and concerning the whole of the question 
to a substantial review given by Dr. P. C. Bagchi in the InHiaii 
Historical Quarterly, X, 3, 585-592. 

The text is evidently Tantrik; it consists- of different parts, which 
may have been sections of a lai-ger work or may be as well short treatises 
grouped together by some copyist on account of their common character 
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of bladk miagie (abhioara) . Tbe first twO' lines of the first page preserv- 
ed, give, it seamis, the end (...rcmam, at the beginning of the third line 
is almost certainly to he restored : prakaratiam) of a treatise hearing on 
medicine and magic combined, as usnal. Perhaps the word cikitsn- 
pdlambhikam is the title of the chapter; the meaning may be ; “Blaming 
(vpalamhlia,=ninda) or forbidding (ii/palmnbha — 'pratkedJia) a medical 
treatment” ; that meaning may fit with the preceding- sentence : “No 

remedy ought to be taken by (naivosadldMii bhavadti poyum 

{a\1idc<xreneti).” 

Then comas a set of seven ^lokas, written in the most barbarous 
Sanskrit, ao faulty that the scribe only may be responsible for so many 
blunders against grammar and metrics. “I shall proclaim the 
Brahmadanda, killing all enemies, by which an enemy is put to death.” 
The Brahmadanda opens with a homage to the most 
unexpected assemblage of deities, starting witli Ocean 
prathamam vcunde) and Mount Himavat, Mem king of 
mountains and Gandhamiadana. After a small gap, Vaidramaiia 
comes in, an,d king Varuna, Narada (Narota.) with Timburu, 
the Adityas, the Yasus, the Endrag the Aiivins, the 
Manits, the Sindhu(?) with the city of the Gandharvas and last of 
all “BrahmS, by whom the dania has been aliaped (prahilpita). Tliis 
danda is very frightful ; it burns the heart of the enemies “...come, 
having been sent, go... that his son, his wife, his wealth be destroyed. ” 
After that, one line of prose: “Homage to the prong, to the bearer 
of the ploughi, of the mace, of the bow. . .tb -the frightful-lcxrking one!” 
Again one sloka of imprecation : “He, to whom I send the dmido’, may 
he soon lose his life ! Here are the magic words that obtain all success 
obtained!” And then some of the solemn invocations, directed final to 
female deities of obscure nature and name, Brahmaprala-ati, Khalimu- 
khali, Vilingavali, Vagatund§., Padma(va?)ti, Siddhi, DandaHbi??; 
next, to .Brai.m§, himself, and to Siva as Budra, Pihgala, Eikajata, 
Dvijaia, Trijata, Bahujata, Mahajata, Siva SrlgandharaP, Sveta, 
Svetagriva, Nila, Nilagandha, Ehpaf, Anekarupa, Eatnahasta, Eatna- 
^irsa, Eatnake^a, Eaktakarna, Eatnlksa, Eat.nodara, Eatnottra (sic), 
Eatnamedha, Dravya?, Eudhirahga, Prajanda, some denoting the 
ascetic asi>eot of the god, some his divine wealth, all of the nam« being 
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followed by the mystical call ; svdM ! “Thus has the verbal charm 
reached its coaclusion: This Brahtoadau^a, as it is called, cannot 

be repelled. Homage to the orgaiL(P) of the BIrahinacarin.” 

The practical application of this charm is nest taught in Kucheau, 
that is, in the current language of the country. In the present state 
of the decipherment, there are still many wordiS tlie meaning of which 
is obscure or unknown ; besides there are difficulties coming from the 
careless writing. The general trend of the operation is nevertheless 
perfectly clear. 

“This is the practical application {upacdra) of this charm {wijya = 
vidyd ) . 

1. In the Kertik nnksatar, some horse-hair slightly covered(P) shall 
be extended with ass-blood. He, under whose name the horn is done 
in the fire with a flower fire, is soon lost. 

2. 'In the Eohini niik.satar, he who thinks of submitting to his will 
the king' and the ministers, fasting {aaiahdr^andhdra) day and night, 
must perfoi’m the bom in the fire with' grains of arhica, one by one ; they 
become submitted to his will. 

3. In Mrgaiiri, he who thinks of submitting to his will ^me 
people (P), a.s many times he must perform the horn in thte fire with their 
name ; they become submitted to his will. 

4. In Artar (Ardra), he who thinks of submitting to. his will a 
woman. . .he must perform the horn in the fire ; she becomes submitted to 
his win. 

5. In Puuarwasu, he whothinlts of submitting to his will a male(?) 
or a female(P) being, he must perform the horn in the fire of flower 
of moroiko ; they become submitted to his will. 

6. In Pusa naksatfir, he who thinks of submitting to his will some- 
body, whoever he may be, he must perform the hom in the fire; he 
becomes, submitted to his will. 

7. In A, lies a hom must be performed in the fire; with whose 

name he performs it 

8. In Magham a hom must be performed; he with whose 

name he performs it, he with his life becomes unwell. 

9-10. (In) Phalguni, business failingp...a hom must he pei’foimed 
in a fire... business failsp Uttarapha(lguni) must be performed. 
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11. flower in the fir© a hom must be performed, the business 

fails. 

12. In Haste, he who thinks of submitting to his will a living being, 

he must perform a hbm in the fire with a flower ; the being becomes 

submitted to his will. 

13. In Svati alcohol is ; a piece of madanaphale must be 

buried P (burnt P) at the door; the alcohol nis destroyed. 

14. In Vitakh, a piece of hliadira must be buried P (burntp) at the 

door; he with whose name he does, he becomes ; if it be taken off, 

there is (liberation from the charm). 

16 with human bones he must make a powder; from that 

(powder) a male doll (is made) ; afterwards this doll, with a rough sword, 
its head must be out off ; he with whose name he acts, he is not Slow in 
going to his loss. 

16. In Purvvaeat 

17. (In TJttarasadha)......h6 must enchant it eeven tim6,s; he a.t 

whose door he sows it, the men become 

18. In Srawan, he must make a heap(P) of human bones ; he must 
pile it up( P) on his enemy’s path ; he will not return ; but if the heap is 
taken off, there is mahsa (liberation from the charm). 

19. In Satabhis, grains of campaha; he with whose name he 
performs of hom of them in the fire, he, whatever bad he intends, he can- 
not do. 

20. In PSrwahhadravat, intending to destroy his enemy, he 
must... a flower of...; he must malke a male doll and enchant it one 
hundred and eight times; he must throw(P) it into the flre; he with 
whoBe namsi he acta, in the time of one st8p(P) will go to his loss. 

21. In AAvini, some oil... he must perform a hom in the fire; he 
with whbae name he aots, to Mm by fellowship he takes his life. 

The first part in the Brahmadattakalpa is finished.” 

The following part is probably the second part of the same work, as 
it treats of a similar matter, and in the same way; first, some Sanslcrit 
flokajs, that are, in epite of dligiht variants, the sam© we have found at 
the beginning of the first part ; next, a long litany of invocations ; then 
the upacdra, but preceded bore by two lines on a preliminary rite, the 
whole of it is written in Kuohean language. 
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Here are the verses; 

First I worship Ocean and Himavat too, Mem king of mountainSj 
Soma and Saralsvati, Siva and Vaisramana both givers of..., Adilyas, 
Vasus, Biidras, Yama. ..Sindhu? whose palace is frequented by 
Gandharvas and Apsaras, Brahma also I adore, by whom the dan^, 
has been sha.ped. For this is a dan^Uy a destroyer of the enemy... fright- 
ful. I send you ; go, accomplish such and such a deed. 

Homage to Ilrahmaksi ! to Hrahmadatl-a ! to the hero, bearer of the 
plough, the mace, the axe, atrihing. with arrow, spear, javelin, of many 
forms! 

Homage to Mafahgins and Matanginis, to Ma.tanga boys and 
Mataiiga girls, to the Mata.hga teachers, to the Ma,ta,nga saints, to the 
Mataiiga. ..,to the Matauga clan-family, to the^ Mataiiga ancients, (to) 
all who are Vidyadharas! Homage to Vi.4vamitra the Mataiiga king-, 
to the Matauga gods, to Dri^ahku the Matauga king, to the perfect 
saint! Homage to the ruru-deer, to the camel, to the Mataiigu king ! 

Hill, come, come ! 0 Maladandika, you giving orders to the 
M6,tahgas, Mahurika, you accomplishing all deeds do me that deed! 
I'hat you will not lay an obstacle in my way ! Dumpe ! Duru-dumpe ! 
You having 'a belly like a jar! KaZi ! KaZi ! MahaikaZr! KaZapihgali ! 
KaZaraudri ! C'andi ! Mahaghori ! You wearing a bundle o^f leaver,! You 
dwelling in the cemeteries! You feeding on lilood and flesh! You whis- 
pering in the wind! You. ..crossing the Ocean! Viki! vimi ! Ekaruse ! 
You, black cloud! Hi! hi! hi! hi! ra! hu ! hit! lu! svalia! (In 
Kuchean:) This invocation to Mala (dandika) is to be said seven times 
from the beginning, 

(Ag-ain in Sanski’it:) Homage to the Matahgas ! to the Matah- 
gika,s!...hoy3. . .girls.. .teacher... saints ! (as. above) to the Matauga 
rsis! to the white ones of the Ma.ta.hgas to the black one.s of the 
Ma.taigas! to the parambhar/i (paramparS) of the Matahgas !... clan- 
family... ancients... Vidyadharas... Visvamitra... gods... Trisahku... 

perfect saint ?...ruru... camel king (as above) ! Having worshipped, I 

shall empiloy this vidya- That this vidya may succeed for my sake ! 
Tha! ha! ha! hi! hi! 'hu! hu! ... li! hi’ li! mill! 
mili! dudumi ! Vegavati ! Yiyi! Candi! Vetali! Mahakari! Ma.yfui: ! 
Yaiiakarini! SankhavegavahinI ! You having eyes like leaves without 
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stain !.,.Vetali! Citraketu! Prabhasvara ! Ghoiigandhiiri ! Candali 

Vegavahini ! To Ti^vamiti’a, s-vaJia ! to tile Ma^anga dan-family, 
svalia ! to tbe fierco one, svaliai ! to the saint, arcH^saint, svaha ! Of 
the Matanga. clan-family, may the words of enchantment succeed! 
svaha ! 

.(IfO'W in Kuchean:) Maladarajike must be figured on the ground... 
a Vidyadhara must be figured on her left? before her feet. Maladandi 
is to be known from her garland ? of suman flowers. In four places', 
ailcphol beverages must be placed; in, the blood of...? must be placed... 
with one hundred and eight suman in a garland? tThus .she is to be 
known. This vij (vidya) is to be recited. One must begin by making 
the heart time. A mandala is to be made, endowed of all...; in the 
mandala rmt-flowers must be disposed. In this way is the sddhi 
{=sddiiana? success?). 

l^ow I shall say the tupacdra. 

1. He who means to make friendship with the king, he must, with 
a stick from a rajavrksa tree, make an image (of tihe king?); he must 
make it enchanted seven times. . .he must with it perform a horn in the 
fire; he whom the king was going to abandon becomes his favourite. 

2. He who meana to m'Oke friendship .with a ksatriye...h6 must, 
with sticks of... perform a bom in the fire with seasm-oil; he becomes a 
friend of the ksatriye. 

3. He who means that two friends must leave each other, he must 
with their names enchant two human skeletons?... seven times;... 
become... 

4. Some coal(?) is to be made of human bones, six digits or seven 
digits (long) ; it must be enchanted with the name of the enemy seven 
times; it must be laid down at the enemy’s, door; the enemy is lost. 

5. If h'e means to remove his enemy from the house or from the 

village... it must be laid down at the door, seven bairs(P) below; 

on the seventh (day ?) he is removed. 

6. He who means that the doors get open, he must besmear ; 

having enchanted it., the doors get open. 

7., He, who. means he must bring from’ th’e cremating ground 

some ashes(?) ; from those ashes(?) he must make a cup; with this cup he 
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enough, in the later catalogue published; in 1926 under the title: 
Gtoverninent Collections of Mss. Deccan College, Poona., no mention 
appears of this Brahmakalpa ; in the Coilespondance Table of Mss. 
given at the end of the volume, n“ 250 of the Visia'ina (-Vishi’ambag) 
Collection corresponds with the new serial number 197 which is des- 
cribed (i). 148) as TaittiriyaBainhitabhasya. Whatever may be this 
puzzle, the Brahmahalpa is certainly some Biuhmanical work of the 
liolpa class, and has nothing to do with our Brahmadattakalpn. That 
there existed the .so-called Brahmakalpas in the Tantrik literature is 
clearly shown by a passage of the Manjuirinrulaikalpa, Tinvandinim _ed., 
p. 294: After’ a conjuration in order to realise Vajrapdni, the author 
writes: anyesam api vidyadhaa’an.aim esa vidhih samksepato yani Vajra- 
panikalpe yani Avalokitedvarakalpe yaui ca Bhagavata proktdni 
kalpani yard Brahmakailpe yani Mahelvarakalpe samksepartn laukika- 
lokottaie^u kalpesu ye sadhaniya te etayaiva eadhanaya siddhayante. 
“This rite is also good for other Vidyadharae; in brief the rites in tlie 
Vajrapanikalpa, in the Avalolkitesvaiakalpa., tliose that have been 
taught by Bhagavat, those in the Brahmakalpa, in the Ma.b'e4vai'akahMi, 
briefly in mundane and supi’a-m.undane kalpas, they are realised by this 
very I'eal'isation.^^ It may be that the Xuoh’ean kalpa was referred to 
as Brahma because it treats of the Brahmadanda. Brahmadanda means 
“Brahma’s stick,’’ which is considered as a mythio weapon; next a 
Brahman’s stick; next the penalty inflicted by a Brahman, specially a 
curse, which is the deadly weapon of th.e Bi’ahman. In the Buddhietio 
rules of the Vinaya, the word has 'come to denote the highest, punishment 
of a bhiksu, a'sort of temporary boycott. Here it means a magic weapon 
used to kill enemies, taught by the god Brahma, himself. 

I shall not enter here into a discussion of the many name® given to 
Siva and Kali. I shall only retain the name of the Goddess who presides 
over the second vidyd and whose picture is to be traced inside the 
mandala. She is called Maladan^ika. Her name appears flr^ in the 
opening, litany, after a long set of invocations addressed to all sorts of 
of Matahgas. Who these Matanga® are is evidenced by the mention of 
Tri^ahkii Matangaraja along, with Vi^varndtra Matahgaraja. The 
Matangas are Candalas; therefore wo are dealing here with thoee 
lowest forma of worship where Untouchahles are acting a& priests. This 
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is the same ■world where we are carried ori the Buddhist side with the 
celebrated Matahg-mtra, a Chinese translation of which dates as early 
as the 'endi of the second century, and another dates in the 
twenties of the third century. A long Sanskrit recension of it has been 
preserved in the singular Sarduilakarna Avadana. iThe Matangi who 
has given her name to this sritra is Prakrti Matangadarika ; the Matanga- 
darikas invoked in our text are ‘Prakrti’s sisters. And this Prakrti 
herself very prohably lies hidden under the Brnhmaprakrati (sio) who is 
worshipped in the first BraJitnadanda, p. 1, h, 1. 1, and who certainly has 
nothing in common with the Prakrti of the philosophical systems. 
Maladandika seems to be one of the many wild forms of Devi ; it may he 
that her name was derived from the garland (mala) and, the stafi (dandh) 
ivorn by several female deities, as Bbrikutl, for instance. In fact, tbe 
text itself tells us that “,sihe is to be known from ber garland of suman 
‘flowers’.” 

As to tbe rites, they are of the usual ahlTtioara type,, and itl would 
be idle to collect, here passages of Saiva, Sakta-, or Buddhist tantras 
having the same irurpose. But the connection established here between 
jiarticular naksatras and particular practices of uhhicara seems tO' be a 
quite unusual feature.* At least, I could not find anything alike in the 
many Tantras I have consulted. What occurs in them, as far as I am 
aware, is of the most generall sort, coucerniug- classes of rites, siuoh aa 
santi, pusti, etc..., but no particul'ar practices; such is, for instance, 
the long passage of the Manjnhimiilakalpa, ohap. XVIII, p. 173 sqq., 
from whicli) I quote a few lines in order to show the fuadamental differ- 
ence with our Kuchean text : 

asvini bharanJsamyukta krttika mrga^iras tathq. 
etesv eva hi sarwatra naksatresv eva yojita 
^aiitik'am karma nirdistain phalahetusamodayam 
rohinyam sadhayed arthan pus-tikamah sadajapi 

ardrayam kai'ayet karma. vasyakaiMnahetiubhih, etc 

I find however in the Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit 31ss. 

1. It may be that the connection of naksatras with ahhicarika practices was 
facilitated by the apparent similarity of the word naksatra with the Kuchean root 
nakj conjugation — ^theuie: nahs meaning “destruction”; nahsan — “he destroys” 
(of. Sanskrit root — latin »eo, same meaning). 
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iniblished at Madras, vt>l. VII', 1909, p. 2738, n. 3643, a notice of a 
Sanskrit wodk written in Telugu oharaoters, entered as Maksatr’abldcara- 
yidWana, wbiob seems to be of the same family as onr text. The notice 
says: “On the details of black miagic intended to injure eueuiies, — 
these details being appropriately related to the 27 asterisins known to 
Indian astrology. Gomplete. Begin; asvini asvaJdlam caiurangnlam 
abhimautritam krtva ^atrunam madhyagrhe nikhanet tasya kulotsada- 

nam bhavati. Mantrah om phat syaha End: revati 

pippalaphalamaylin pratilCTtiin krtra tasya kniiena saptabhiniantritarn 

tena kwayet paS.oai’atrena va4yo bhayati , 

sarresam uddhrte moksalj punalcaryasamastina 
japed dravyasahasram tu bhavet siddhir na saihsayah. 

.Thejre is a striking similarity with oiu' text, and it is to be Iwped 
that some Madras scholar will publish the full text; but this similarity 
does not unfortunately go up to identity, which would have made much 
easier the translation of the Kuohean text. 

But, interesting as it is on many sides, the chief interest of our text 
lies in the fact that it is Tantrik. Its date cannot be settled ; but 
there is little doubt that all our Kuchean mss. range between the seventh 
and ninth centuries. This is rightly the peaiod wheu the Tantra literature 
came to be divulged and was propagated abroad by Tantrik missiouaiies. 
We are well informed about the activities of Vajraboclh'i and Amogha- 
vajra who introduced not only the Tantrik texts, hut also the Tautrilc 
rites, at the Imperial Court of China during the eighth century. They 
had been preceded) in the same way and in the same line by another 
Indian monk, Punyodaya, known to Chinese as Ma t’i who worked, not 
onlly in China, hut in Camibodia also from 656 onwards. But he was 
coming too early ; Hiuan Tsang was in that time the supreme authority 
on Buddhisim, not only in the church, but with the Empeiw, and Hinan 
Tsang was not ready to yield before Tantrisan'; he proved an unfaii' com- 
petitor against PuUyodaya, not hesitating even to confiscate his collec- 
tion of Sanskrit manuscripts (of. Punyodaya, un propugateur du 
Tantrisme* by Lin la-Eouang, in Journal Asiatague, 1935, 1, pp. 83ff.). 

* [Prof. Levi did not live to see the publication of this article, and could 
not complete the referenee. He read the article in manuscript. P.C.B.]. 
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Growing’ Tantrism. offered another opportxmity for Hiuan Thang to 
manifest his antipathy. The king of Kamarupa, Enmaliu Bhaiskara- 
varman having, between the year's 643-64G, received thie visit of the 
Chinese envoy in India, Li yi piao, presented through him to the 
Imperial throne a req'uest for obtaining a Sanskrit translation, of Lao 
tee’s classical work, the Tao to king. 'The Emperor appointed a com- 
mittee of Buddhist and Taoist scholars to prepare this tron-slation. 
Hiuan Tsang, who had just coni|6 back from India in G45, was a, member 
of the committee; he spared no pains to paralyse the work (see P. 
Pelliot, Auteur d’une traduction sanscrite du Tao to king in T’oumg 
Poo XIII, 1912, pp, 361-430). The king Bhaskaravarman claimed for 
hiis dynasty a Chinese origin ; his first ancestor, he said, was a spirit who 
had come from China through the sky. His country, Kamarupa, has 
been for many centuries one of the most sacred grounds for Tantrisjm, 
On the other hand, Taoism, whatever it may have been at its origin, had 
already become for many centuries a •sy.’vtem of magic interspersed ■with 
philosophical doctrines, a Chinese paralleil of Indian, Tantrism. The 
T’ang emperors, in spite of their Buddhistic zeal, had a special, rather 
a family-leaning to Taoism. These are likely the reasons that moved 
Bhaskaravarman in presenting his request. 

Kucha was a fitting place for the meeting of both currents. 
Chinese evidence goes to prove that there stood the limit between 
Sanskrit culture on the West and Chinese culture on the Eatst (cf. niy 
paper, Le “Tioklh'arien B”, langue de Koutcha, in Journal Asiatique, 
1913, II, 311-380). It is not at all excluded that the sudden expan- 
sion of Tantrism in the eighth century may have resulted from a blend- 
ing of the two streams. I had already an opimrtunity to call the atten- 
tion on this point‘when treating of the local deities: in Nepal {Le Nepal, 
etude historique d’un royaume hindou, vol. I, 1906, p. 345 sq.). The 
Tantric teaching acknowledges among its regular authorities the tra- 
dition of China, Mahacinakrama. For this Mahacanaiki'alm.a, I refer- 
red then to the Tara-tantra, as much as it was known to me tlit'ough 
Haraprasad Shastri’s N’otioes of Sanskrit mss. Th'.e Taratanlra Ims 
since been published by the Farendra Hesearcli Society, 1914; the able 
editor, A. K. Maitra, has also given in an Appendix parallel passages 
from the Eudrayamaia and the Brabmayainala tantras, The Catalogue 
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of the mss. in the India office by Eggeling, part IV, ii° 25G3, pp, 
873-876, givea an analysis ol th'e Mabaoinala’amacara, loalled also 
Cinacarasa-ra-tantra, CinacaJ'atantra, in 7 patalas; tliis ritual bas as 
its peculiar feature tbe employinent of a twig of Maiaoinadrttma, “tbe 
CLinese tree” ; suob a practice seems to imply that the rites connected 
with it come from! China. Arthur Avalon (Sir John Wbodroffe) who 
Lad mastered a good deal of Tantric literature, aptly observes in the 
Preface to his Principles of Tamtra, p. six, n. 1 : “lit is noteworthy 
that both it (the Nil Sadhan) and Mahacinacara (a term, in itself full of 
significance) are two chief elements in the Indian Tantra which are 
alleged to be non-Aryan importations,” and again (ibid., p. 129) ho 
quotes a passage of the Tantratattva where th'e first ranlsj i.? given to 
China: “BhSiatavarsa consisting of Gina, Mahacina, Nepala, 

Katoira, Dravi;da, Maharastra, Anga, Vahga, Kallihga, Saurastra, 
Magadha, Panca'la, Ctkala and other countries and continents.” That 
the Indian pride could give up in favour of China, as it Lad to do earlier 
before Tavanas in astronomy, induces ue to believe that Chinese 
(Mahacina) and Central Asia (Gina) culture had been strongly in- 
fluential on the birth of Tantric literature. 

Additional Note 

It may not be superfluous to add here that the Pelliot Mission 
Collection in the Bibliothfequo Nationalie, Paris, contains two other 
fragments of Tantrik works ; in the rough list of finds, they are catdi- 
logued as PM 34, 1 and 498, 2, They are both too short and too frag- 
mentary for editing them. The first one, in a very coarse handwriting, 
contains two lines of Sanskrit, three of Kuehean, but it is impossible to 
say whether the Kuchfean is a tranislation of the Sanskrit; at tlie end, 
there are two lines in Sanskrit, which are certainly parts of Subhasitas; 
Eom a readeir may chance to identify theon : 

iQ yasya hatvodhanam nasti vakyam tasya na sidyate... 

l-7...varam hi narake vqso na ca durvihite k 

Beneath there is a strange drawing which may be roughly described 
as a square with four protruding wings issuing from centre ; on the top 
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two “Kuciiean, words ...fee nesaiu I am...”, below wbich standi the 
Cbinesa chaiaeter yu “to be” pi’obably the trauslation of nesatt. “I 
am ...”, and beneath the drawing the SansBriti-Kuohean. words. 
te yarnam pada 
halpa 

“that makes a pa^a kalpa (a ritual of ’knotp)”. 

The other fragment speaks of drihking some. oil... and becoming sub- 
m/itted to the will. Next line say's: I' shall say the upaoara of this”, 
and what folloiws refers to the upacaxa: enchanting eomething...l08.... 

Of the fondness of Central-Asian readers for Tantrik texts, 
evidence is given by the Tantrijk texts included in the Bower ms, edited 
by Hornle, comfingi also from Kucha, where it was dug out from a 
Buddhist stupa ; the writing seems to denote the second half of the 
fourth century. A smaill' fragment of a Tantrik work, combining medi- 
cine and mantra, h'as alsoi been published by Hornle in “Three further 
Collections of Central Asian mas., JASB., 1897, p. 250. 

M. 777. 1. 

[THE TEXTSlt 

(a) 1. va...nas(e)na tasm,(a)d. p.n. pa2.oabh(au)tika ^arlra[m i]ty 
avagatum...bhavan ity ahn...pusposadhay...m. apahat.t. — 

2. ruja,(m) ^amo stii| apraptam ity atha matam pra^amam karot-il 
naivosadham bhavati peya(ma)hacar6noti||cikit3opalambhikn3ntra- 

3. -ranam|j || 

brahmadandam prawaksyamii sarvaiatrujiisuida(aanim| 
yena baddhyanti vai ^atruli (]ir)apuphurusadlia-nanil 
isamtidram praithamam van(d)e Himavante ca parwate] 
meru paravatarajanam tatha Gandhamadan — 

4. sidam vai^ramana(ni) tatha | 
varunain caiva rajananiltra^au naratatinibura,| 

aditya vasavo rudrah a4vi-o marutas tatha;| 
sindhu £®miryyate yati'a gandhavapurasevitumj 
durtanam purusam caiva brahmadando ni(kr) 

t [The letters underlined ty Prof. L^vi in the transcription of the Kuchean 
texts have been put here in italics. P.C.B.]. 
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5. bi'aliniayan ca namahskrtva yeiia clando praJvalp.ilam 
ayam-daiido mabag-lioram satrunam lirdayaiiulaha 
piiig-alo' vi&tlio rudrali rudliWapo sudaruiiaip 

©M ni'e presito gacolLa.j asiira 

6. scaiva 'Saniudre pasupadaiia| 
alli'avasya. pranasyamt\i| piitra(d)a.radliaaani ca 

atha va mufioati aiag'-ir prhamdaliaituTa sarvva.viiiayakaii| 
nama. sulaya lialamasaladlianurdharaya. . .sulasaraiiijala- 
Idbaraya 

(b) 1. bhimadarsanaya 

yasyaham presayed daiida.ip|sigliram miincnitito iivitani| 
tatia mantrapada bhaTamlsiddhasarvai'-tliasadliakaml 
braluaaprala’ataye nama 1 kballmukali [ viliiigaTali | vag-aiundel 
pndma-ti siddbidandalibbi brabmaya svn;...nidraya 

2. svabajpiigalaya svahalekajataya. svaba.|dvijatriya svaliaJtra- 
jataya svahalbahujataya svnlia|.iaab'aiataya svaha|.4ivaya svalia|srigan- 
dhai-aya svaba.|^vetaya svabalsvetagTivaya 9valia|iLllayn Sivaha|nilagnn- 
dhaya avalialrupaya. 

3. svaba [ anekariipaya svuha | ratnaliastaya svaha | ratna- 
^Irsaya svaba | ratnakesaya svaba | raktakarnaya svaba | ratna-aksaya 
svaba | ratnostbaya svaba | ratnapadaya svaba ] ratnanakhadaya 
svaba 1 ratnodaraya svaba | ratnottraya svaba | ratnamedbaya 

4. svaba | dravyayya svaba 1 rudbiraugaya svaba [ pra.iandaya. 

svaba j ayam brabmadando namo pratibato ] namo brahmacari(d)riya 
svaba I 11 

owi -wijya tse se upacar kertik naksatar ne yakwenna kolyi lykaslv© 
wawalosa 1 kercapanne yasar sa sparka- 

5. sle 1 kete nem tsa pwar ne bom yamam su ma walke naata |1 
robini naksatar ne knatr lanta amacanta wa4 ekalmi yiimtsi kaiin 
yasi anabar3(m)a letaka arkwanassa tano puwar ne bom yamajale 
caiy ekalmi Tnaskentr II H mrgasiri 

6. ne paknatr ekwi ekals'mi yamtsi kos .jpa cwi nem tsi pwar 
ne bom yamasale ekalmi maskentr III |1 ariar ne pabnatr tlai 
ekalmi yamtsi tai ne ysissi yonyesse to pwar ne bom yamasale sn 
ekalmi masketr 1 

I. punarwasir Tie prknatr ekwem tlai wat no ekalmi yamtsi 
moroskassa pyapyo pwar ne bom yamasale oe ekalmi maskentr H pusa 
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naksatar ne paknatr incew ratsa elmi yamtsi au -o pwar ne horn 
yamajale 

8. su ekalmi masket;’ || afles Be skrec. paiyye^anca po -lymi 

pwar ne hoia yamasale kete Bern ts, ya7nan’i su ma, wa — 1. ia.k&s% 
VII II magham ne sa tsi cwi seli paiyye — e horn yamasale 

9. kete Bern tsa yama cwi 1. mpa sam yolo masket?- VIII |j 
phalguni karyo?- p?auka(s)i sa curkaZa pwar ne Loin yamasale 
karyor ■;jZau(kari) — yok ne sa/e uttarapLa — yamasale X || 


M. 777.2. 

I — pyapyo pwar ne Lom yamasale karyor p/aukati' XI || haste - - 
nolmem ekalmi ya — paknatr — o ^atre po...pyo pwar ne horn 
yamasale onolme ekalmi ms. 1| svati ne mot 

2 kurpele takam madanapLale (sap) twere ne tsapanale mot 

sparketr XIII |) visakh ne kLadirasse ^ap twere ne tsapanale kete 
Bern ttsa yamaiii su keto masketi (s)alkam nioksa XIV || 

3. ^amne ayase curm yama^le etwe so{ye)tsikale tumem cwi 
soye tse sirem yepe sa a^e /mrstalya kete Bern tsa yamam su ma 
walke nkelyBe ne yam XV|| purvTa^at ne pal. ye^se piso. 

4. sukfa niisain yamasale kete twere ne kataiii ceu os ne 4amna 
lita4(ri) saaaketr XVII || S(r)awan ne ^amne ayase sap yamasale 
Sana tse yoniya ne tsapanale maiyo knletar (k.) 

5. kwri no sap salkam moksa || ^atabhis ne | camiiakassai 
tana kete Bern tsa pwar bom yamam su ta koa ketara yolo yamtsi 
ma campi || purvvabbadravat ne [ Sana tse nkelyfie ne sruko se 
pi pa 

0. Lasa pyapyo waltsanalya etve soye tsikale /.ante okt niisain 
yamasale taka pwar ne Zamale kete Bern tsa yama su suko epikte 
nkelfie ne yam || asvini ne salype wai moros-am pwar ne Lom 
yamaja 

7. le kete Bern tsa yamam cwi laraune sa 4auZa eukastr || 
braLmadattakaIai> ne uaus iiake ara 

samudram pratLamam vande Limavantain tatLaiva ca | 
meru paryvatarajanam somam tatLa sarasvati || 

^iyam yaisrayanam yande ubLau - - 

8. tasatvadau | 
a(di)tya yasavo rudra | yamadita | yasacari | 

(sindLu) tiryasya bbayane gandLaryapsaraseyitum j 
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bralimairi casya namasyami | yena danilo prakalijita | 
ayam lii dancjo | ayam fetrunina^ane | 

-nilasri 

9. rtuvarada ] daruao rudragomuklia | 

valii me presi me gaccha | asukam karma sadhaya 

namo brahmak§iya brahmadaltaya || suraya balamusala- 

2)ara;5udbaraya 

^ara^aktitomarapraharaiiaya | auekarupaya | 

b) 1. - - matangino namo matanginunam | namo mataugada-kanam 
namo matangadarikanam matangacaryanam | namo ma(tan)gasiddba- 
nam | namo matangapa 

2. ya I namo matangakulavam^asya | namo matangavrddbanam [ 
ye keoid vidyadbara | namo vi^vamitrasya matangarajasya [ namo 
matangdevanam [ namo tri^ankusya matangarajasya | uamab, 
prasiddhasya ] namo rurusya | namo nstrasya 

3. matangarajasya | bill ebi [ ebi j maladandike | matanganu- 
jnatike | maburike sarvakarmani karike | idam karma karobi me | 
ma me vigbuam kari§yasi j dumpe [ dnrudnmpe | kalasodare | kaZi 
kaZi I mabakaZi | kaZapiiigali kaZa. 

4. raudr. | ocbandi mabagbori | patrakalapadbarini sma^anava- 
sini I rirdhiramamaabbaksini | vayujape | samudra-a1.ikramanodbike | 
viki I vimi | ekaj'use kalamegbe | bi bi bi bi re | bu Lu ra svuba |{ 

se mala(ru) 

5. — avabam eakt wesle parwease mem || 

namo mat-anganam | namo matangikanam | namo mataugadara- 
kauam | namo matangadarikanam [ namo matanga-aoaryapam | namo 
mataugasiddbanaiii [ namo mataugarsinam [ namo matangai^uklanaih | 

0. namo matanakrgnanam j namo matangaimrambbarayam | 
namo matangakulavamsasya | namo matangavrddbanam | ye keqid 
vidyadbara | namo visvamitramatangarajasya | nama matangade- 
vanam | namas trisankulasya matangarajasya | namab prosiddbasya | 


M. 777. 3 

(a) 1, ■ namo rurusya namo nstrasya matangarajasya namo 
namaskrtva imam vidyam prayok§yami j sa me vidya samrd- 
dbyatu || tba | ha ba bi bi bu bu-li | bill | mill | mil. — .duddumi 
vegavabi yi 
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2. yi 1 candil-vetaZi mahakari mayuri | yasakarini | sankhavega- 
vahiai | vimalapatranetrike [ ' pratikianta | vetaZi | citraketu ] 
prabkasvara ] gkoilgandhuri 1 caudal. -(m)a-icoliariani ) gkora (c)ayi 

3. vegavakinl | visvamitraya svaka | mataugakulavamsaya 
SYaka I nrsansaya svalia | siddtaya prasiddkaya svaka | matangakula- 
vam^asya siddkyantu mantrapada avalia {| 

maladandike ke ue kue pinkale- 

4. (sa) nto | yidyadliare ente sa paiyne etswai piukalle j suman 
mem warke tsa maladandi Aarskemene |{ stwara tasanma ite ite mota 
yokaim ia§alle | eplyunwai yasar ne satkarau pali ne tasalloua Zcante 
oht sumau mem — 

6. rke tsa Zcarsalya se ■vij welesle | aranc emprem aunasla 
/carke sa po(ye)ka5ne sa kekenu mandal yamasle | kurkaZa tuBe | 
■vicitrpyapyai mandal ne tasale te yakne sa se sadki star ne || 

Bake upacar weBau ne |{ kete 

6. lanta mpa larauwfie yamtsi | rajavrksa stama tse arwa 
mem kosklye yamaslya | IBoapo SMkt lykwarwa nassin yamaslya | 
puwar ne kom yamaslya | lante rinale parkalle masketr || 

ksatriye mpa laraune yamtsi afime kete — 

7. Isana arawanm kosklye yamaslya | §alype ■^rai kuncit puivar 

ne kom yamasle | ksatriyeni lare masketr | kete no afime wi 
anlarem oweta tarkatsi ^amnana ■wi knraf tai (naisanii) Bern tsa 
nasain yamasle VII n. rkau ne lyina 

8. — sketr III || samne ya(se) §at | yama.sle skas prarom | okt 
prarom wat — natse Bern tsa niissain yamasle VII sana tse t-were ne 
lyinalle sa(m) nak.a IV || kwri no sanam paknat?' oaia mem lyutsi | 
kusai mem -wat no yar tase — sanmasale ] kwa — 

(b) 1. twere ne lyinalle — sukt kolyi Bor suktance (kanm ?) lyuta 
skente V || kete afime takam tweri ruwyentr — rtaktafifie(pi) kas. p. 
n. sonopalle | nas san yamos sa— rsaka tweri rusentr VI |1 kete 
afime takam — 

2. — llasi 1 erkenma mem fer/ca pralle | cewa serkwe mem 
wente yamasle | ewe wente sa finwe kunti^ke tasale [ ton(a) yart sa 
swatsi yoktsi enem tasalle | tumem su/tt nassain yamasle ente palsko 
tsankate ot swatsi — 

3. -ialpafam VII || kwri no afime takam ne puwar stamatsi 
kurpele tane arwa nassain yamaslona VII puwar kaltr VIII || sana 
tekififie yamtsi afime takam ne kewiye meltese soye yam- 

4. -ssain yamasle XXI kkadirsse samfie yasse wat (a) sta ] soye 
tse pratsakai ne tsopalle | sam oraucce teki yinma.sam IX || kete 
afime takam antardkis nessi ] sauvirajanii samfie pifik- 

JUNE, 1936 
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6. -sle I esane epiakte parwane wai no lupsale ane ra tsa yam 
ma Ik&te ks.a X || kwri anme takam ne samna kwrase weni J keadye 
melte§e mandaZa yamasle ( maini^al ne palyiye | yo- 

6. -ki wenta ta?a(llo) na \ kurkaZa kuntar/catu- ] pyapyaiiii taka 
Parana kwrase malkwer sa lyik^alya | mandal ne ta§alye j vij wesle 
XXI ce ra tsa prekam ne po •wea^am XI || kwri no anme takam ne 
r. ddhi sa yatsi ] war nessain yamasle 

7. iprer ne sarsnalle rrddhi — yam ne XII || waipece /(alatsi 
anme takam ne tonta waipece ssam yamasle kektse-pralle waipece 
/ialpassam XII 1| 4aulaau nesy afime-kenta yakwa mem so 

Sylvain Llivi 



Eeligious Policy of AuraDgzeb 

'(1) Court Ceremoniei 

■When Aurangzeb became the king oi India, Muslim theology 
triumphed in him. As against Daxa he had taken the attitude of a 
strict Sunni determined to oust a latitudarian in religion.* His acces- 
sion to the throne is marked by the Muslim colouring of the court 
and the court ceremonies. 

To begin with, Aurangzeb discontinued the use of the solar Ilahi 
year for the purpose of counting his regnal years.* Aurangzeb may 
have liked to supplant the Ilahi year for all purjtoses but the use of 
a lunar Hijra year was bound to create diffioultiess r.n administrative 
affairs. It was decided therefore to begin every regnal year from the 
the first of Ramadan. That the use of the Ilahi year continued 
is clear from the fact that Aurangzeb went on celebrating bis 
solar birthday as well.’ The A2amffir-ndma very often gives Ilahi 
dates as well. There are some extant Pirmans of Aurangzeb bearing 
both' tbtei dates.* 

In the second year he discontinued the celebration of the solar new 
year.' The official historian recognised frankly that it bad been 
hallowed hy its traditional celebration by Persian kings. 

In his eleventh year court singers were ordered to be present at 
court though music and dancing exhibitions were forbidden. After 
some time even their presence was dispensed with. Aurangzeb 
continued instrumental music in the court at least till the eleventh year.' 

The eleventh year also saw the discontinuance of the practice of 
the Jharok^darsan.’’ Shah Jahan had put the practice on a 

1 Khafi Khan, II, 551, 553. 

2 Khafi Khan, It, 8; Kazim, 388', 389. 

3 Of. Kazim’s accounts of various festivities on these occasions. 

4 Of. Royal Farmansj Marshall describes the Mughal king’s year as divided 
into Ilahi months; of. p. 277. 

5 Kazim, 390. 

7 Khafi Khan, II, 664. 


6 Khafi Khan, II, 212, 561. 
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permanent footing by constructing elieiis for the public bellow the 
salutation balcony. To Aurangzeb it seemed to smack of human 
worship. This he naturally wanted to discourage. But unfortunately 
this deprived his subjects of an opportunity for seeking redress for 
their grievances when every other avenue of approach to the emperor 
■was denied to them.® 

In the t-wClfth year weighing of the emperor’s body against! gold, 
silver and various other commodities ■was also given up.® Even when 
Aurangzeb lay dying be preferred giving charity straight a’way rather 
than follow this Hindu cu.sitom.'“ But he continued believing in its 
efficacy for warding off evil and even recommended this short out to 
attaining happiness in this 'world to one of his grandsons.'* Most of 
the princes continued ■ celebrating their birthday by Tiwlad^n-A^ 

In order to avoid the Kalima on the coins being defiled 
by the handling of the Hindus, its stamping on the coins was abo- 
lished.*® Here Aurangzeb modified the traditions and the practices of 
Muslim kings probably because he thought that whereas their coins 
were issued for us© among the Muslim, his were used for a population 
the predominant majority of which! was non-Muslim. 

Aurangzeb conidnued participating in the celebration of the Hindu 
festival of IDussera as long as Maharaja Jasrwant Singh and Baja Ja'i 
Singh were alive. The official historian described it as the Hindu Id. 
Aurangzeb gave gifts to the Hindu Bajas who were present at the 
court. Among the reoeipients of ihe robes of honours on various 
occasions on thei day of the Dussei‘a the names of Baja Jai Singh, 
Kunwar Bam Siingh, Maharaja Jaswant Singh and Kunwar Prithvi 
Singh are mentioned by the official historian.*'* 


8 Baharistan-i-Ghaibi, the present -writer’s summary in the Journal of 
Indian History, vol. XIV, p. 78. 

9 Khafi Khan and Maassir-i-Alamgiri describe these yearly functions. 
Ovington, who was in Surat in 1680, says that on November 5, every year the 
emperor ■^yas weighed, 109. 

10 Khafi Khan, II, 549. 11 Letters, No. 18. 

13 Insh'ai-i-Madhoram , 12, 44, 45. 

13 Khafi Khan, II, 77 ; Kazim, 366. 


14 Kazim, 868, 914. 
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Tlie accession of the Hindu Rajas •sras solemnized by the emperor’s 
making the sacred sign (Tiled) on the forehead of the new Raja if he 
was pTe'sent at the court. Under Shah Jahan this duty had been 
delegated to the prime minister. Aurangzeh however disoontinued the 
practice altogether in 1679 probably on account of the Tika being 
a Hindu sacred symbol.*® 

In the beginning of the twelfth year, royal astronomers and 
astrologers were dismissed. It was a part of their duty to convert the 
lunar into solar years, furnish tables of salaries and help other depart- 
ments in payment of correct salaries. The accounts department 
protested against their dismissal as they were left without expert 
guidance in the correct reckoning of the months and days. Their 
protests were ignored because one of the duties of the astronomers 
was to ascertain auspicious hours for the performance of different 
works which, on account of their being Hindus, were dona according to 
the Hindu astrology. This may be regarded in the nature of his 
putting an end to a superstitious part of the administration. But we 
know that Aurang'zeb appO'inted Muslim astrologers for fixing 
hours.” Thus one superstition gave way to another. In 1114 
(1702-1703) making of almanacs was also forbidden.*® In the twenty- 
first year scent burners of gold and silver were removed from the court. 
Silver inkstands which were conferred on certain Clerks as the badge of 
their office were disoontinued. Silver salvers were used for bringing in 
money when it was to be given to any one. This was discontinued, 
shields taking the place of silver slavers. Manufacture and use of 
the cloth of gold in the royal workshop were stopped (Maa^sir, 162). 

(2) Moral Regulations 

Besides thus discontinuing Hindu practices at his court Aurangzeh 
tried in various other ways as well, to impose a Muslim way of life on his 
people. Fortunately a part of it implied eradication of certain social 
evils as well. Preparation and public sale of wine were, under Shah 


15 Maassir-i-Alamgh'i^ 176. 

17 News Letter dated August 20, 1681. 


16 KHafi Khan, n, 214, 216. 
18 Mirat-i-Ahmadi^ I, 362. 
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Jaianj prohibited.” Manricci had foinicl its use rather too comraon among 
the nobles under Shah Jahan.®” Unlike Jahangir and Shah' Jahan 
Aurangzeb was hot however content with issuing an ordinance alone. 
A special department was created — that o-f the religious censor — ^which 
was entrusted with the task of enforcing prohibition on the people.** 
AVhen a wine-seller was apprehended, he was only whipped if he was 
a first offender. On repeating his offence, however, he was imprisoned 
till he repented of his evil ways.** But all. the activities of the state 
backed by vigorous censorship failed to root out the evil. In 1683 the 
army of Khan-i-Jahan was. reported to be sinning heavily in this 
respect.*^ Oh April 20, 1693 a Rajput Mansibdar was ordered to be 
transferred for drinking.** A Mufti g-ave a Fatwa that sale of toddy 
was lawful whereupon a prince-viceroy allowed it to be used. 
This was reported tio the emperor who angrily reprimanded the prince 
for following a foolish theologian.*’ A Paroha-nams (newswriter of 
a .sort) was reported against for going drunk toi the tomb of a saint 
and becoming sick there. He was ordered to be brought in chains to 
the imperial presence*” On May 6, 1702 Raja Man Singh Rathor 
and many others were degraded for drinking.** In Februaiy, 170'3 
it was reported that wine was selling in the BazaT-i-Mansibda.ra.n where- 
upon on February 28 the Bazar was abolished andi the Mausibdars were 
ordered to remove their tents to the neighbourhood of the imperial 
bazar.** Again in August 1703, it was reported that wine was being 
openly sold in the camps of some of the Mansibdars. On August 14, 
1703 the censor was ordered to stop it.*° On June 6, 1705 

19 Of. the present writer’s article on Shah Jahan’s Religions policy, lEQ., 
vol. XII, pp. 3144. 

20 Manucci, II, 6. 

21 Khafi Khan, II, 8; Kazim, 391, 393. 

22 Mirat-i-Ahmadi, I, 281. 

23 Khafl Khan, II, 220. 

24 News Letter dated April 2, 1693. 

25 Letter No. 90. 26 Letter No. 71. 

27 News Letter datedi May 6, 1702. 

28 News Letter dated February 28, 1703. 

29 News Letter dated August 14, 1703. 
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tLe censor reported to the court against the settlement of the Kachhwahes 
of Jaipur at Jaisingh Pura near Aurangabad. “ Even the highest 
minister drank.®^ 

The provincial governors vrere ordered to strengthen the hands of the 
censors in seeing that intoxicants were not openly sold.“ But it tvus 
not found possible to enforce complete prohibition, the disease had 
already advanced too far to he capable of an easy remedy. But all 
honour to Aurangzeb for attempting even the impossible. We should 
however remember that forbidden by the Hindu religion, and Islam 
as it was, this support from the state must have kept many m,en from 
drinking wine. Aurangzeb even prohibited the use of such text books 
in the schools as, according to him, encouraged drinking. 

Hdfiz was thus proscribed.” 

One very important cause of the failure of these regulations was 
the permission usually granted to the Europeans to distil wine and use 
it. Many Europeans were appointed as gunners in the imperial 
artillery. When prohibition was enforced on them under Shah Jahan, 
one of them at a trial practice failed to hit the target. When remon- 
strated against, he declared that this was due to the fact that he had 
not had a, drink. Permission was then given him and other Europeans 
to make their own wine.’* In' the reign of Aurangzeb a group of 
Europeans sent by Khairiyat Khan and Yaqut Khan was reported to 
have violated the general imperial commands forbidding drinks. It 


30 News Letter dated June 6, 1705. 

31 Jafar Khan who was for seven long years the imperial wazir (1663 to 
1670) was publicly known to drink. On Aurangzeh’s remonstrating with him, 
he declared that “by drinking wine he got sight for seeing, power for wielding 
the pen in the service of his Majesty, felt strength in. his feet to run to court 
when his Majesty called.” (Manuoci, II, 137). A letter to Muhammad Usaf 
Mutsaddi of a place at Agra warned him against the prevalent sale of drinks 
in the area under his control and called upon him to ' take action against the 
offenders on pain of imperial displeasore. {Inshai~Madhoravij 83, 84), We 
find Baud Khan, sent in command of an expedition to Karnatic in 1701, drinking 
openly to the health of "the King of England. (A Fepys of Mughal India, 299.) 

82 InshaA-Madhoram, 8. 33 Miratrul-Khayod, 298. 

34. Manuoei, I, 140. 
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was h.(>wev€r discovered ttat ao action against tliem was likely to be 
effective. TMs was then reported to tbe emperor who ordered that 
they be allowed to drinh according to tbair religion and practices. They 
were not however permitted to sell wine. These orders seem to have 
been, ciicnlated to the censors in different parts of the empire.”'^ It 
was very easy to use this exceptional permiesion fo^r tbe pleasures of; 
those who were accustomed to wine, particularly because the Europeans 
could make easy money that way. Aurangzeb had assigned quarters 
outside the. city to Europeans in order to guard against thelir corrupting 
the morals of the people. Now and then a flagrant case of their 
selling wine was discovered when the offender would be arrested 
and imprisoned.’® It is not surprising therefore to find Manucci 
asserting that there were few who did not drink secretly ; even the chief 
Qazi, whom Aurangzeb believed to be innocent, drinking Manucoi’s wine 
secretly,” 

Further Aurangzeb ordered that prostitutes and dancing girls, shonld 
marry or else leave the empire.’* This order however does not seem 
to have been, much' enforced. The difidcfulties of carrying it out were 
even greater. The great nobles kept very large harems where if they 
wanted they could keep and — did in fact keep — a lai-go number of 
dancing girls for their own entertainmeiit. The order seems to have been 
modified as the censors were ordered to put down prostitution and forni- 
cation.*’. This again seems to have availed, nothing. In the . eighth 
year orders were issued prohibiting the procssaions of protstitutes.” 
OvingtoQ who was in Surat in 1689 found many dancing girls and 
prostitutes there.” 


36 Imhai-i-Madhoranv, 69. 36 Manucci, 11, 6, 

37 Manucci, II, B~3, 648; Oviugton, 141. Tavernier, I, 96, mentions 
that one could obtain wine at Lahore. He emptied two bottles of Shiraz wine 
■in. the open street at Patna hecause in this country one lives without ceiremony 
and with perfect liberty’ (vol. I, 122). 

38 Manucci, H, 9 ; A’zami, 196. 

39 Mir'at, I, 2.50 ; Orme, Notes, 85. 

40 Mimt, I, 263. 


41 Ovington, 163. 
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singing, Ke forbade public musical parties as well very early in bis 
reign.** Even religious music on the day of the Prophet’s birth was 
prohibited. There were some Sufis, however, who would not give it up. 
One such was Sheikh Yahya Chisti. When the orders, for putting 
down musical assemblies reached Ahmedabad, the censor Mirza Baqnr 
tried to enforce it on him as well. He refused however to alter his 
practices even for a king, paiiiculaily when as a prince he had beau 
one of his devotees. The censor then tried fraud and force, but his 
plans leaking out, the Sheikh and his followers come armed to the 
assembly. The Sheikh now petitioned Aurangzeb but tlio friend tlirough 
whom it was sent did not present the petition. At' last a letter of com- 
plaint found its way to the emperor who admonished the censor and order- 
ed him to leave the Sheikh alone.*® This seems to have been followed 
by a generail relaxation in favour of the Muslim religious ceremonies. 
But there was one theologian who was so. much upset with the 
prevalence of musical services on the tornhs of the saints that he 
demanded its instant, abolition holding tliat <suoh services brought the 
bones of the saints out of Iheir gmves.*" Qlyen the suppression of 
music in general does not seem to have continued long. We find a 
theologian bding put to the trouble of putting down music in the street 
himself — of course because the censor would take no action.*’ In the 
matter of laying down the law Aurangzeb outdid the puritans as 
well. They forbade festivities on the Sabath only. Towards the end 
of his reign Aurangzeb had to send a special order to put down the 
practice of the hei’editary singers of Kashmir who paraded their pro- 
fession hy welcoming the viceroys and high officials to Kashmir.*® 

Anrangzeb further tried to rule the fashions of the day by various 
measures. The allowable length of the beard wasi fixed at 4 fingers and 
orders were given to. cut down/ any extra length wherever found. If we 
are to believe Manucoi’s account an army of men armed with scissors 


48 Manucoi, II, 8. 

49 Mirat-i-Ahmadi, Supplement, English Translation, 70. 

50 Khafl Khan, H, 664. 51 Ibid., II, 561. 

62 Kalimat-uTayj/ahai^ 77a. 
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was mobilized wbicb set upon, arrested, and otLt ofiending beao'da 
under the command of the censor and his underlings. “ Ag wag but 
natural the poor suffered most. The nobles were left alone. But suoh 
as had to appear in the court dared not rouse imperial wrath by suoh 
unseemly conduct. 

Further, gannents of cloth of gold were forbidden in the twe^lfth 
year.^* The length of the trousers to be worn without socks was pres- 
cribed in the twenty first year.*’ "When pnince Sultan Muhammad was 
discovered to be attending the mosque in an unsuitable attire he was 
reprimanded.” Bashid Khan, Diw’an Khalsa, was found! in court with a 
dagger with a bone handle. When this was pointed out ho pleaded he 
had no other. At once another dagger worth Es. 177 j- was given to 
him on August 7, 1681.“' 

On Hindu andi Musliim festivals, figures of birds, animals, and men 
and women used to be made of earth for the delight of the children. 
This representation of living beings was considered; unlawful and orders 
were given for its supression in November, 1665.” 

On Thursday nights, then as now, lamps used to be lighted on tlie 
tombs of the saints and other persons respected in their days by the 
people. Aurangzeb stopped these practices.'® 

The wire manufacturers of Ahmedabad. had established a dose 
monopoly and did not allow others to practise their trade. On com- 
plaints being received against them and permission for plying their 
trade being sought for by outsiders, the theologians were consulted who 
laid down that the monopoly was not allowable under the tradition. 
Tile industry wa,s thereupon thrown open in 1082 A.H. (1071-1672).““ 

Sometimes after a change in the criminal law of the land was 
Sanctioned. Debtors to the state, mostly defaulters in land revenue 
and slate servants, used to be imprisoned and th!eir property attached. 
It was discovered that this was against the tradition which sanctioned 


53 Manucci, II, 7 and 8. 

55 Maasir, 162. 

57 Neu's Letter for August 7, 1681. 
59 Ibid., I, 263. 


64 MaasiVj 79. 

58 Ahad-i-Alamairi, letter No. 665, 
58 Afirai~i-Ahm<idi j I, 262. 

60 Mirai-i-Ahmadi, I, 292, 293. 
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only irapris&nment. Orders were ttereupon given tliat tli© property 
of offenders should not he attached.*' 

Aurangzeh made several regulations for the purpose of controlling 
prices from time to time. The doctors of the Musllim law however gave 
their decision against it and the practice was thereupon discontinued.'" 

(4) Hinikis in the pxthlic services 
Akbar opened the ranks of the Mughal administration to the 
Hindus and Muslims alike, with the result that out of 137 living 
inansibdars of 1000 and above, fourteen were Hindus at the time the Am 
was completed.** Under Jaliangir, out of 47 mansibdars of 3000 and 
above, sis were Hindus..** In Shah Jahau’s reign the number of 
mansibdars was very much increased. At the end of year’ 31, there 
were 241 mansibdars of 1000 and above, out of which fiftyone were 
Hindus.** When the war of succession broke out, Maharaja Jaswant 
Singh of Jodhpur was the premier noble of the empire Imlding the 
status of Haft Hazari and 7000 horses out of which 5000 were Do Aapa 
and Sih Aspa (having two or three horses). He , thus held the highest 
office which was open to an Imimrial subject. In the revenue (topait- 
meut Bai-i-Eayan Eaghu Nath W'as the Imperial revenue minister at 
this time. 

Thus when Aurangzeh disputed the right of Shah Jahau to allow 
Da.ra to deputise for him, the Hiudus occupied a. very important posi- 
tion in the public services of the empire. 

in the subordinate ranks they monopolised the revenue and accounts 
department. The Muslims had no turn for tlie'e routine works and 
preferred to enter the state service by joining the army. Beside.* this 
the personal assistants of moat of the executive heads were also 
Hindus. 


61 Mirat-i-ATim.adi, I, 203 . 62 IChafi Klian, IT, 395. 

63 Ain-i-Ahh-ari, Beveridge’s Bworaphies of Hie ffrancices in vol. 11. 

61 Hawkins, Early European Travellers, .p. 72. 

65 Mnlakhas (Ms.) 72a, Cf. the Religious Policy of Shah Jalian "by the 
present writer in the IRQ., vol. XII. pp. 21-44, 
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Sucli waa the peation when Aurang’zeb claimed the empire. 
Unfortunately for ua we hare no detailed official history of Aurangzeb’s 
reign. Muhammad Mazim was allowed to write the history of the first 
ten j'ears only. The Maasir-i-Alamgiri and the MuntaMnh-ul-Lubah do 
not gire u& the detailed account of the reign, the standard for which 
was set by Kazim. Of course there are the voluminous Jaipur Records 
and the News Ijetters of Aurangzeb’s reign. But these leave many tanta- 
lizing gape. The result is that it is rather difficult to assess the posi- 
tion of the Hindus in the public services of his reign. 

I have compiled the following list of the Hindu mansibdars in 
Aurangzeb’s reign mainly from the Alamgir Nama, Maasir-i- 
Alamgiri, MuntakJiih-id-Luhab , the News Letters of Aurangzeb’s 
reign and the Jaipur Records. I am thankful to Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar 
for his kindly allowing me to use his transcripts of the News Letters and 
the Jaipur Records. This list includes all appointments of 1000 and 
above during his entire reign. 



Commanders of 7000 


to a commander of 3500, os he 

1. 

Raja Jai Singh of Jaipur 


had ceased to be Sivaji’s com- 

2. 

Maharaja Jaswant Singh of 


mander-in-chief. 


Jodhpur. 

9. 

Raja Bhim Singh of Banera. 

3. 

Raja Saliu, Sivaji’s grandson and 

10. 

Baja Jai Singh of Toda. 


a ward of the emperor. 

11. 

Baja Barn Singh of Jaipur. 



12. 

Achalaji Nimbalkar, Sivaji’s son- 




in-law. 


Commanders of GOOD 

1.3. 

Maharana Jai Singh of Udaipur. 

4. 

Maharana Raj Singh of Mewar. 

14. 

Maharana Amar Sing II, of 

0. 

Kanhji i (both of them . 


Udaipiir. 

6. 

Satvad Dafalya j Marathas). 

16. 

Priya Nayuk of Sakhar (in the 




Deccan). 


Co-mmanders of 5000 

16. 

Malloji. 

7. 

Sambhaji (only for a short 

17. 

Jagoki. 


period). 

18. 

Bliago Banjara. 

8. 

Netoji, Sivaji’s Commander-in- 

19. 

Santa. 


chief. After Sivaji’s escape from 

20. 

Shubban. 


Agra he was imprisoned. He 




sought freedom by becoming a 


Commanders of 4000 


Muslim. It ia interesting to note 

21. 

Baja Chatra Sal Bundela. 


that his status was then reduced 

22, 

Jaswant Rao, .son of Dattoji, 
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23. Jadun Rai. 

24. Damaji. 

25. Raja Indar Mun of Dhandhera. 

26. Raja Rishen Singh of Jaipur. 

27. Raja Rai Bingh Rathor. 

Commanders of 3600 

28. Raja Rajrup of Nurpur (Punjab). 

29. Raja Indar Singh. 

30. CTdai Singh Bundela. 

31. Raja Anurudli Qaur. 

Commanders of 2000 

32. Eao Man Singh of Kishan Garb. 

33. Raja Sujan Singh Bundela. 

34. Rao Dalpat Bundela. 

35. Raja Raghu Nath, Imperial 
finance minister. 

36. Rao Bhao Bingh Hada. 

37. Viram Dev Sasodia. 

38. DuTga Dass Rathor (for a short 
period only). 

39. Raja Kirat Singh Kachwaha, 
son of Raja Jai Singh of Jaipur. 

40. Girdhar Dass Gaur. 

41. Rao Karn Bhurtya of Bikaner. 

42. TJdaji Ram. 

43. Jakoji. 

44. Parsoji Bhonsla. He was a com> 
mander of 3000 under Shah 
Jahan. In Aurangzeh’s reign he 
had a salary of Rs. 20,000 a 
year. 

45. Vasuclev Singh. 

46. Rao Dalip Singh of Urcba. 

Commanders of 2500 

47. Rao Suhh Karn. 

48. Raja Devi Singh Bundela of 
Urcha. 

49. Raja Bhagvant Singh Bundela. 

50. Amar Singh Candravat. 


51. Raja Rani Singh of Kota, sou 
of Raja Kishor Singh. 

52. Raja Anup Singh Bhui-tya of 
Bikaner. 

53. Rustam Rao. 

Commamdevs of 2000 

54. Raja Jai Singh (II) of Jaipur. 

65. Raja Todar Mai, Revenue Dept. 

66. Raja Vikram Singh of Guler 
(Punjab). 

57. Pritam Singh Rathor. 

58. Udyat Singh Bhadorya. 

59. Ram Chand. 

60- Nar Singh Hada. 

61. Medni Singh, son of Raja Pritam 
Singh of Srinagar (Garhwal). 

62. Arjoji, 

63. Mankoji. 

64. Baitoji. 

65. Vyaa Rao. 

66. Tanaji. 

67. Raja Jagat Singh Hada. 

68. Ani Rai, Diwan-i-Tan. 

69. Bahadur Singh, Raja Bhini’s 
brother. 

CompnomJers of 1500 

70. Amar Singh Sasodia of Rampur. 

71. Raja Sabbal Singh Sasodia. 

72. Bhojraj Kachwaha. 

73. Man Singh of Gwalior, 

74. Raja Prithi Cand. 

75. Raja Sarandhar of Jummon. 

76. Shiv Singh. 

77. Caturbhaj Cauhan, 

78. Amar Singh of Narwar. 

79. Raghunath Singh Rathor. 

80. TTdai Singh Mertia. 

81. Man Singh, son of Raja Rup 
Singh Rathor. 

82. Mahesh Dass Rathor. 
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83. Raghunath Singh Bhurtya. 

.84. Rai Makrand. 

85. Raja Indar Man Bundola. 

86. Trimbakji Bhonsla. 

87. Dakoji, 

88. Rambhaji. 

89. Raja Sarup Singh of Bikaner. 

90. Raja Mohkam Singh Sasodia. 

Co7n.7naiiders of IQOO 

91. Bliagwant Singh Sasodia. 

92. Raja Maha Singh Bhadorya of 
Bhadawar. 

93. R’aja Rishaii Singh Caudrawat 
of Tomar. 

94. Raja Sher Singh of Ohamha 
(Punjab). 

95. Raja Kalyan Singh of Baudbu. 

96. Raghu Nath Sasodia. 

97. Manohar Dass Sasodia. 

98. Kishan Singh, sdn of Kunwar 
Ram Singh. 

99. Badan Singh Bhadorya. 

[Besides these Mansibdars mentioned 
MausibdarSj are also mentioned in a way 
commands of 1000 or more.] 

117. Rao Mukaud Singh of Kota. 

118. Rao Kishan Singh of Kota. 

[A son of Kishan Singh, Rao 
Ram Singhj is mentioned above 
as a commander of 2500. It is 
therefore very likely that these 
held the niansib of 1000 or more.] 

119. Raja Prithi Singh of Jaisalmer. 

120. Raja Man Singh of Guler. 

[Raja Vikram Singh of Guler 
had a mansib of 2000. Hence it 
is likely that Man Singh must 
have held an e(iual or a slightly 
lower Tank.] 

121. Raja of Kishtwiar, 

[Raja Gursen of Kishtwar 


100. Sarup Singh, son of Udayat Singh 

101. Mitr Sen Bundela. 

102. Bhim Singh, son of Raja Prithi 
Singh of Srinagar (Garhwal). 

103. Mancbhata, son of Raja' Rajrup of 
Nurpur. 

104. Bhawani Dass Bhurtya. 

105. Ram Singh, son of Ratan Singh 
Rathor. 

106. Slier Singh, son of Ram Singh 
Rathor. 

107. Suraj Mall Gaur. 

108. Harajas Gaur. 

109. Gopal Singh Kachwalia. 

110. Arjan Ganr. 

111. Suraj Mai, sou of Raja Bhim 
Singh. 

112. Dal Singh Sasodia. 

113. Arjun Singh. 

114. Chatroji. 

115. Raja Ram Dass Narwari. 

116. Rawal Ram Singh of Dungarpur. 

in the records the following thirty-one 
so as to suggest tliat they probably held 

under Shah Jahan was a com- 
mander of 1000.] 

122. Raja Subhag Cand of Sarmui’. 

123. Raja Duui Gaud of Kehlur 
(Bilaspnr in the Punjah), 

124. Raja Harder of Jummon. 

[Another Raja of Jummon, 
Raja Sarandhar, whose mansib is 
mentioned, was a commander of 
1600.] 

125. Raja Bahadur Cand of 
Kumaytin. 

126. Swai Singh of Kalibhet. 

127. Raja Alam Singh of Karwar 
(Malwa). 

128. Raja Anup Singh of Bandhu. 
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[Another Knja of Baudhu men- 138. Kariu Cliaiul, Per.soiiaJ ussi-stiint 
tioued above was a coniniaiider to the .Governor of Ijahoro. He 

of 1000.] was appointed a Foidar of 

129. Satar Sal of Jamnagar (Kathia- Sirhiud. 

war). 

130. Puran Mai, his son and sue- 139. Dyal Dass Jliala. 

oessor. 140. Mohan Singh Hadii. 

131. Manji Mular of Chanda. 141. Bhiin Najak. 

132. Madhukar, son of the above. 142. Jogiia Nayak. 

133. Rain Singh, a brother of 123. 143. Shauker Nayak. 

134. Kewal Singh (or Kuk Singh) of 144. Raihoji. 

Dev Garfa. 145. Khalloji. 

135. Hari Singh of Garh, 14G. Pohlad.ii. 

136. Kishan Singh. 147. Raja Kaklot TTijainya. 

137. Rai Lai Chand, Diwau-i-Khalsa. 14S. Rawal Jaswaut of Duiigarinir. 

An analysis of this, list yields a few interesting results. 'VVe have 
to keep in view the fact, tliat it includes all appointments made during 
the reigu. Thus the large number of the Hindu Mansibdars does not 
necessarily indicate any liberal policy of Aurangzeb. It is largely 
to be credited to his long reigu. Thus we have four Bajas of Jaipur, 
Jai Singh I, Bam Singh, Bisheu Singh and Jai Singh II included 
in the list. Similarly Udaipur is represented by three Bajas, Ba.j 
Singh, Jai Singh and Amar Singh. Bikaner saw Eao Earn, Buja Auup 
Singh the minor. Samp Singh, Anurodh Singh and Budh Singh in 
succession, ' the last outliving Aurangzeb. In Kota, Jagnt Singh, 
Kishan Singh and Bam Singh succeeded one another during the fifty 
years of the Mughal emperor’s long reign. We cannot therefore com- 
pare this list of 148 mansibdars with profit with 51 Hindu luaiisihdai's 
all of whom were Living at the end of 30th year of Shah Jahau’s reigu. 

We definitely know that out of the first thirty one of these mansib- 
dars, not more than ten survived, Aurangzeb. Out of the 
next sixteen commanders of 3000, eight were dead, one was a rebeil, one 
had ceased to figure in the annals, and was probably dead, six alone 'are 
known to be living. Thus out of the forty seven grandeesi in the list 
only sixteen are known to be living. It is thus safe, to conclude that 
the number of the living mansibdars was fifty at the time of 
Aurangzeb’s death against fifty one towards the end of Shah Jahan’s 
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reign. We definitely know th'at only some fihirty of these niansitdars 
were living at the time. 

Thus towards the end of Anrangzeb’s reign there was a smaller 
number of Hindus occupying’ the mansihs of 1000 and above than the 
number of similar mansibdarg towards the end of Shah Jahau’s reign. 
But the decrease in number becomes still more significant when we 
remember the increase in the ranks of the mausibdar’s. 

The total number of mansibdars rose enormously in the reign of 
Aurangzeb. Figures are available for the year 1657 when under Shah 
Jahan there were SOOO mansibdars®” in all, \vhereas in 1690, the num- 
ber of mansibdars had risen to the figure, 14550.”' During" the 
later seventeen years of Aurangzeb’s reign the number must have 
been increased still further. 

This doubling- of the number of mansibdars of all classes does not 
show proportional increase in the number of the Hindus who hold 
mansibs of 1000 and above.. Thus it is safe to assert that the number 
of the Hindus holding snob ranks towards the end of Aurang"zeb’s reign 
had gone down. The percentage of the Hindus in the higher ranks 
of the state could not have been more than 50% of what it was towards 
the end of Shah Jahau’s reign. 

This list is suggestive in another way as well. When Aurangzeb 
became the emperor, we find that the two in'emier nobles of the empire 
were Hindus, the finance minister also was a Hindu. Maharaja Jaswant 
Singh served as the governor of Gnjerat, as the leader of the first 
Mugdial expedition ag'ainst the Marathas, and then as an assistant of 
a royal prince in fhe government of Kabul. He was deputed to those 
places where hard work w-as expected. Htija Jai Singh, when he was 
sent against Shivaji to the Deccan, controlled the ordinary civil and 
militai'j' authorities in tlie Deccan and became the highest ruling 
authority besides being- a leader of the Muglial expedition.”” After 
exhausting all imperial favours ae far as official salai-y and status were 
concerned, the emperor added to his salary a princely allowance of 
Rs. 25,000 a year.”” But towards the end of Aurangzeh’s reign we do 
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not find a sing-Ie Hindu provincial! governor^ none even after the death 
of these two Eajput commanders; no Hindu succeeded Raja Rstghu 
Nath aa the finance minister either. Ah:kam~i-Alu,mgii-i contains an 
order which Axu'angzeh issued forbidding the employment of Rajputs 
either as fo-jdars or provincial governors.'" 

When the prince commander of an expedition recommended an 
increment in the .sitatus of Inder Singh and Bahadur Siugli, Aurang-zeh 
sharply reprimanded the prince and turned down the reconuneudation.” 
Deliberately thus Aurangzeb shut out the Hindus from tlie highest 
offices, though not from the highest ranks of the Imperial services. As 
we have seen there were commanders of the higliest ranlcs. But Sahu 
was a minor whom Aurangzeb was trying to convert to Islam” He 
drew a salary without filling any office. Among the thirteen com- 
manders of 5000 nine were Marathas who were really given the price 
of their submission; most of them had been directly appointed to their 
commands. Among the remaining five, two were luigning Ranas of 
Udaipur, one of Jaipur and the rest also held hereditai’y lands. Thus 
under Aurangzeb, though some Hindus enjoyed the salary and the jrro- 
fits of even the highest posts (mansihs), they were not called upon, in 
the latter half of his reign, to fill any liigh executive or administrative 
offices. Their position was lowered in this way as well. 

The study of the fortunes O'f certain houses wdio held hereditary 
office as ruling princes also yields similar results. Rana Riij Singh was 
a commander of GOOD, not so his successors who received comurands of 
6000.” Raja Jai Singh of Jaipur- was a commander of 7000.'" The 
fortunes of his house show increasingly declining; tendency. His succes- 
sor Ram Singh rose to he a commander of 5000.'" Raja Bishan Singh 
died a commander of 4000.'“ Raja Jai Singh II had the lowest 
command ever held by a Eachwaha prince, that of 2000. In 
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JodHpur, after Maharaja Jaswant Singh caine a deluge. Raja Indar 
Singh, a nephew of his, was no donbt at first appointed, to the command 
of 8600 and to rule o-ver Jodhpur. But the Rajput war followed and 
Jodhpur was “annexed” though the Rajputs did everything to make 
the occupation as difficult and as costly as possible. Raja Rajrup of 
Nurpur (in the Punja.b) was a commander of 3500.” His son .ind 
successor Mandhata is only mentioned as holding the rank of a com- 
mander of 1000.'® Raja Bhim Singh, the founder of the house of 
B’anera, was a commander of 6000,” but li)is son and successor Suraj Mai 
rose to the command of 1000 only.*” Thus the fortunes of many dis- 
tinguished houses as we^ll declined under Aurangzeb. We have to 
remember that we have been dealing here with houses which held 
hereditlaiy lands. The contractmns of the status cannot be explained 
therefore simply by the fact that the mansibs depended on the personal 
merit.s of the inoumbenta. 

Thus Aurangzeb seemed to have followed a three-fold policy with 
reference to the high Hindu mansihdai’s. A general, and compa.ra- 
tively greater, reduction in the number of such Hindtis was accom- 
plished hy eonfemng mansibs lower than those held by their prede- 
cessors. Thus there was a deliberate attempt on decreasing the part 
the Hindus had been playing in the administration of their country. 

The petty officials could expect to fare no better. Various rules 
were made to break the monopoly of the Hindus in the routine jobs in 
the revenue deirartment and in the clerical establishment. There is a 
general order in the Kalimat-i-Tayyhat forbidding the employment of the 
Hindus.** Then there lia the order preserved in the Maaair-i-Alamgiii 
and Muntahhib-ul-Lahab forbidding the employment of the Hindus in 
the revenue department and as personal assistants to various executive 
heads."* An attempt was made to enforce the.se orders. Now the 
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Hindu monopoly of these jots waa due to the fact that the Muslims 
prefen-ed army to these clerical ofdces. Aurangzeb reprimanded even 
a prince for daring to suggest the name of a Hindu for an appoint- 
ment.“= He, however, could not succeed in diverting the energies of 
the Muslima to these petty ofaces. The attempt failed. *■' ISome Hindu 
Karoris of orowlilands gave place to Muslims,*” others, in the revenue 
department changed their religion to retain their places, ' yet. 
Aurangzeh ordered that one of the two per.^na,! assists, nts to various 
officers should be a Muslim.*’' In his sixteenth year hc' res,umed all 
the g'rants made to the Hindus.”* .He valiantly tried to replace 
Hindu public servants by Muslims wherever he could. Twenty Hindu 
musketeer, s of the royal guards were dismissed to give place to Muslims 
on July 27, 1708.** 

Ho. wonder these things created a feeling of superiority among the 
Muslim'S. One Sayyid Amir came to Gujerat in the forty-sixth year 
of his reign. He was appointed to fill a post. Tlie governor dis- 
covered that he would have to seiwe under a Hindu, no other than 
Durga Dass Eathor. 'He declined to allow him to assume office thinking 
it de'i’ogato'ry for a Muslim to seiwe under a Hind.u. A Hindu there- 
upon was appointed to the office in question.®’ 

Am’angzeb contributed to the widening of this gulf between the 
Hindus and the Muslims further by ordering on November 19, 1702, that 
no Hindu in the army was to employ Muslim servants.''^ 

The turning pO'int in this as in many other things in this reign 
seems to have been the dea.th of Maharaja Jaswant Singh. Eaja Eaglm 
Nath Bass, Raja Jai Singh and Maharaja Jaswant Siugh had been the 
three checks on Anrwigzeh’s enthusiasm. One after another they died 
and with the deatli of the last he felt emancipated. .The Rajput w'ar 
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born of bis intention to s'wa;llow Jodhpur further estranged the 
Hindus, particularly the Rajputs. It is not right to say that 
after the Rajput war no Rajput served under Aurangzeb, the fact was 
that except those bent on carving out new independent hereditary, 
principalities, few Rajputs could be found to serve enthusiasti- 
cally under him- As long as Bijapur and Golkonda lay unoonquered 
there was some work for Rajput blades to. do. But after their conquest 
the Maratha. warfare had little to attract Rajput valour. “When forts 
were siirrendered by bribing the commanders .systematically, ““ the 
Eajputs were no longer in demand. Besides that Aurangzeb’s puritanic 
nature put various vexatious obstacles in the pa.th of the Rajputs. 

Thus Aurangzeh deliberately worsened the position of the Hindus, 
in the public services. Higher offices were closed to them ; the Muslims 
were openly preferred. Disniifesal of the Hindus from, the revenue 
department was attempted though it was of no avail. 

{5) Destrwtion of Hindu Temples 
Early in the reign of Shah Jahan, it had been brought to the 
notice of the Mughal emperor that the building of new temples and 
repairing of old ones, though in conformity with the liberal practices 
of the reign of Akhar and Jahangir, were in rea.lity against the Muslim 
law and usage. Shah Jahan had for some time tried to enforce this 
ordinance hut later in his reign it fell intO' diffuse and several temples 
were repaired and added to.” When Aurangzeb came to the throne, he 
issued the following order soon alter on February 28, ltl59 probably 
in connection with a dispute as to the right of ‘holding charg-e of the 
ancient temples of Benares. 

“It has been decided according to our canon law that long standing temples 

should not be demolished but no new temples be allowed to be built Our 

royal command is that you should direct that in future no person shall in 
unlawful ways interfere with or disturb the Brahmans and other Hind.u residents 
in those places.”®^ 
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This however did not last long. In IGGl Aui'angaob in Ms 
aeal to uphold what he considered to he the tenets of Islam, sent orders 
to his Viceroy of Bihar, Baud Ehan, to conquer Palamau. In the 
militai’y op6ra.tions that followed, many temples were destroyed, 
signalising the victories of the Mng’hal arms.'^' Towards the end of tlie 
same year when llir Jnmla made war on the Raja of Kuch Bihar, 
the Mughals destroyed many templed during the course of their opera- 
tions as a sign of their victories. Idols were broken, and some of the 
temples were converted into mosques.”® 

But these were military mea.s.ures. Such destruction had taken 
place even in the reign of Ja.hangir and Shah Jahan in the tail of 
military operations). Soon however Aurangzeh began to act. even 
without provocation. The temple of Somna.th was destroyed early 
in his reign. This seems to have been one of the results of the 
order sent to his ofGcials in Gujerat dated November 20, 1GG5.®' 
This order put an end to Shah Jahan’s supercession of Aurangzeb’s order 
who a.s the prince Viceroy of Gujerat had destroyed many temples. By 
his order of 1G65, Aurangzeh gave directions for the g’enernl destruction 
of temples in Gujerat. It is rather difficult to find out why these 
temples in Gujerat were singled out for . de.struction when temples 
elsewhere were not tampered with. No new temples were destroyed. 
But only those temples fell victims to his fury which had once been 
destroyed and where w'orship had been resumed by the Hindus. 

A similar order seems to have been sent about this time to the 
governor of Orissa. It bears no date, but; as it refers to new temples 
only and orders the destruction of temples built during the last ten 
or twelve years, it must have been issued in 1G69 and presumably 
within twelve years (Inna.i*) of Anrangzeb’s reign. The prO'viiicial 
governor thereupon issued the following order to- his officials: ’ 

“To all Fcjclars, Garrison Connnanders, Accountants, District 
Collectors of land revenue and their officials from Katak to Midnapur 
in the Frontiers of Orissa. 
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The Imperial Bakliashi Asad Khau has sent a letter written according to the 
instructions of the emperor to say that the emperorj learning from the news 
letters of the province of Orissa that at the village of Tiikkuti in Mediiipnr a 
temple has been built, has issued his august mandate for its destruction and the 

destruction of all temples built anywhere in this province Therefore, you 

are hereby commanded with extreme urgency that immediately on the receipt 
of this letter you should destroy the above mentioned temples. Every tomple 
built during tlie last ten or twelve years should be demolished without delay. 
Also do not allow the Hindus and infi-dels to repair their old temples. Keports 
of the destruction of temples should be sent to the court under the seal of Qazis 
aud attested by pious Sheikhs.”®® 

This order was obviously provoJced by the bnildinw* of a new temple 
in a villag'e in Orissa. It is appai'ent from a perusal of the Benares Sanad 
already quoted, that early in Aurangzeb’s. reign it seems to have been 
ordered that no new temples were to be built nor old ones repaired. 
Similar orders had been issued by Shah Jahan as well in his sixth 
year.. Thus this order did not promulgate any new law, it simply declared 
and revived an old interpretation of the Muslim law which had become 
obsolete. It was presumably on that account that the news letter had 
mentioned the'building of a temple in an insignificant village of Orissa. 
ITnrther this order left nothing to the discretion of the civil or military 
servants of the empire — some of them were Hindus who might have 
ignored the order. The governor addressed his instructions to 
tlie militaiy officers serving, as commanders of gai-risous, executive 
heads of the Sarkars serving as Fojdars, heads of revenue departments 
in the Sarkar, agents of the Fojdars, and accountants. Now this roped 
in almost all Mughal officers, civil and militaiy. As usually there was 
not much love lost between the representatives of dili'erent departments 
in the same locality, the g'overnor ensured that no one of them should 
be remiss in performing his duty in this connection for fear he may 
be complained against. However there was still the fear that in any 
one locality all of them might conspire to leave this work undone. 
Even this was provided against. Their own accounts were not tO' be 
trusted. ,They had to get them a.ttested by the Qazis and pious 
Sheikhs. 
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About tbe same time Auraiigzeb’s atteutioii was turned towards 
Mathura. Here many beautiful temples had been raised by tlie piety 
of the Hindu Rajas and rich men particularly during the reign 
of Akbar and Jahangir. Aurangzeb picked out for attack what 
looked like a work of repairs in the famous temple of Keshav Eai. 
Its railing that had once been made of wood had become too weak to serr c 
any useful purpose long ago. Under Shah Jahan, Hara Shikoh bad 
built at his own cost a railing of stone. Now besides being' a woik 
of repairs as well as a. new structure, it was an emblem of a Muslim a 
fail from, grace. On October 14, 1666, its removal by the h'ojdar of 
Mathura was reported to the imperial court. ““ Some time after the 
death of Jai Singh, Aurangzeb is alleged to have demoliahed the Lalta 
temple near Delhi.”’- 

It was three years later that at last a general order was issued for 
the dertruction of all the schools and temples of the Hindus. On 
April 9, 1669, it was reported to the emperor that the Brahmans of 
Sindh, Multan and particularly of Benares were using their temples 
as .schools, which attracted students, Hindus and Muslims alike, 
from great distances. E-ven Jahangir had not been able to- tolei'a.te 
the going of a Muslim youngman to a Yogi for instruotiou /in reli- 
gious matters. It was but natural therefore that Aurangzeh should 
have been upset by such a report. But whereas Ja.hangir had held 
the two Muslims concerued guilty and punished them, Aurangzeh g-ave 
an order for the punishment of those whose only offence was the 
imparting of religions education to those who came to theni. 

‘Orders in acoordanoe with the organiaation of Islam were sent to 
the "overnors of all the provinces that they should destroy the schools 
and temples of the infide/ls and put an . end to their educational acti- 
vities as well as the practices of the religion of the Kafirs. He Graaf 
who -whs at Hoogly in 1670, heard. about these orders and reported: 

“Ib the- montli of January, all the governors, and native officers received 
an order from the Gujerat Mughal prohibiting the practice of Pagan religion 
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throughout the country and closing down all the temples and sanctuaries o£ Idol 

worshippers in the hope that some pagans would emhrace the Muslim 

religion. 

It is rather difficult to tuiderstand the reasoJiing of the quasi- 
official historian, Kaziin, or to follow Aurangzeh’s line of thought. 
Complaints were only from certain paits of the country, not from all 
over the empire. If any party was guilty of the violation of any 
Muslim injunction, or .secular Mughal law, they were the teachers 
concerned in those reprehensible practices. The temples had rather 
been sinned against tha.n sinning. For the fault of certain Brahmans, 
to destroy all the places of religious worship of the Hindus was in 
itself criminal. It is more reasonable to suppose, therefore, that the 
reason officially advanced in, the chronicle was only an, occasion, if not 
the excuse, for Aurangzeb’s embarking- on a militant policy of religions 
persecution. He must have already made up his mind to launch fo-ith 
a general attack on Hindu places of worship. It formed, a part of 
his plan of governing India according to what he understood to he the 
strict letter of the Muslim law. 

This general order formed a parting of ways between the old and 
the new Mughal religious policy. It made Akhar’s plan of a secular 
state in India a dream. It went back not only on the tolerant 
practices of Akbar, hut the earlier Muslim ways of government in 
India as well. It made the Muslim mlei’s of India once again, the 
concjuerors and wielders of the sword of Islam rather than her rulers. 
Now and then a Feroz Shah or a Sikander Lodhi had tided to embark 
on such a policy hut even they had not thought it, po-litio to embark 
on such an unpopular programme. Aurangzeh in launching- forth this 
attack on Hinduism did go against- the practices of the most of the 
earlier Muslim rulers in India and elsewhere. 

Soon after the, order was issued, news of the destruction of temples 
from -all p-art^ of the country began to arrive. A royal messeinger 
was sent to demolish the temple of Malariaa (now in J aipur but 
probably then included in the imperial di, strict of Ajmer) in May 
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16'69."'‘ In Augiist 1669 the temple of Visvanath at Benares was 
demo-lishad*'''’ The presiding priest of the temple was just in time 
in removing the idols of Visvanath from the temple and tlirow them 
into a neighhonring well which thus became a centre of pious interest 
ever since then. The temple of Gopi Nath in Benares was also 
destroyed about the same time. 

Then came the turn of the temple of Keshav Nai at Mathura built 
at a coat of Es. 3,300,000 by Eao Bir Singh Bundela in the reigu of 
Jahangird“' It bad excited the religious frenzy of many Muslims 
before Aurangzeb who however had not Aurangzeb’s opiJortunities and 
power.'” It had been built after the style of the famous temple at 
Vrndabau which Man Singh had built at a cost of Es. 5,00,000. 
But Bir Singh had improved upon his model and si^nt more tha.n six 
times as much as Man Singh had lavished on his shrine at 
Vrndaban.'"® It had become a centre of pilgrimage for all India. The 
idols, studded with precious stones and adorned with gold works, were 
all carted to Agra and there buried under the steps of Jahanara’s 
mosque. The temple was levelled to the ground and a mo.sque was 
ordered to be buUt on the site to mark the acquisition of religious merit 
by the emperor."*' 

No wonder that this struck consternation in the Hindu world. The 
priests of the temple of Govardhan founded by the Balahhacarya sought 
safety in flight. The idoils were removed and the priests softly stole out in 
the night. Imperial territories offered no place of safe asylum either 
to the god or his votaries. After an adventurous journey, they at laist 
reached Jodhpur. Maharaja Ja.swant Singh was away on imperial 
errands. His subordinates in the state did not feel strong enough to 
house the god who may soon excite the wrath of the Mughal emperor. 
DamoiEr Lai, thel head of the priesthood in charge of the temple, sent 
Gopinath to Maharaja Eaj Singh to beg for a place to be able to serve his 
religion in peace. The Sasodia prince extended his welcome to 
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Damodar Lai. Tiie pa.rty left Cliampasa.ui on December 5, 1671, and 
was light royally received by Maiarana Eaj Singh on. the Frontiers of 
his state. It waa decided to hou.se the god in Sihar and with due 
religious ceremony the god was installed on March 10, 1672. 

Mewar thus became the centre of Vaisnavism in India. The tiny 
village of Sihar has now groivn into an important town which after the 
name of the god is known as Fathadwara. 

At Kankroli (in Udaipur state) another Vaisnava idol of Krsna 
similarly brought down from Vrndaban had been housed a little 
earlier.”” It form.s another, though less famous, shrine of Vaisnavism 
in India today. Thus thanks to Auraugzeb’s religious zeall, Udaipur 
state became a new Yrndaban to the devotees of the Bhakti cult. 

In Gujerat, the Hindus of Suiat discovered an ingenious method 
of saving some of their temples. They agreed to make certain payments 
for them. This however led to greater demands from the Qazis and 
the censors till at last the Banias began to groan under their 
extortion (English Factories in India, XIII, 141). 

These measures were bound to create opposition in some quarters 
at least. In March 1671, it was reported (hat a Muslim 
officer wild had been sent to demolish the Hindu temples in and 
around Ujjain was killed with many of his followers on account of the 
riot that had followed his attempts at destroying the temples there. 
He had succeeded in destroying, some of the temples but in one 
place, a Rajput chief had opposed this wanton destruction of his religious 
places. He had overpowered the Mughal forces and destroyed its leader 
and many of his men.”' In Gujerat somewhere near Ahmedabad, 
Kolis seem to have taken jKJssession of a mosque and prevented Friday 
prayers there. Imperial orders w'ere thereupon issued to the provincial 
officers in Gujerat to secure the use of the mosque for Friday' praymrs.'” 

We have already noticed that De Graaf heard of the general 
order issued by Aurangzeb for the destruction of Hindu places of 
worship in January 1670. In fai' oif Bengal it took some time 
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to pursue actively tlie policy laid doWn by tbe emperor. But at last 
in the first half of the year 1672, Grovernment agents were sent to all 
Parganas -with' orders for carrying out the emperor’s instmctions and 
destroy all the Hindu temples.”” It should he noted however that all 
these acts of destruction of temples were due more to his proselytising 
zeal and faith in Islam than to any desire to hurt Hindu feelings. 

The records of the reign thereafter are silent for some year’s. This 
may be either due to a slackening of the imperial zeal in the matter 
of the destruction of the temples or the incidents became too ordinary 
an affair to be recorded by the Muslim chroniclers. 

This lull is broken in 1679 when Aurangzeb’s fury breaks 
out with a veng-eance. Maharaja Jaswant Singh died on DeCemher 
10 1078. When Aurangzeh heard of it towards the end, of the month, 
he’ waited patiently for some time and then on March 9, 1G79, orders 
were given for the sequestration of the state to the crown. About this 
time Borah Khan had been sent to Khandela where he demolished 
various temples iu the neighhouihood on March 8, 1679.”‘ This was 
followed by the despatch of Khan-i- Jahan to Jodhpur. He destroyed 
many temples there early in 1679 and as an evidence of his “meri- 
torious conduct” he brought cartloads of idols from those temples to 
Delhi. These were placed in public places in the court and the Friday 
Mosque.”” How Aurangzeh was not yet at war with Jodhpur which 
had really been converted into a crownlaaid property. The destruction 
of its temples therefore was not an act of warfare. It was an an- 
nouno6men.t tha.t the state was no longer being governed by a Hindu 
Raja hut had now passed into imperial hands. It seemed Aurangzeh 
had not yet extended his religious regulations to the states. 

Aurangzeh’s dealings with the Rathors of Jodhpur resulted 
in the Rajput war. .Hdaipnr offered unique opportunities for 
the purpose. The Maharana had fled to his mountains leaving 
Udaipur to pass into the hands of the Mnghals. The royal 
temple in front of the palace was destroyed. When Aurangzeb 


113 Kistory of Dacca, I, 372 quoted by Barker. 

114: News Letter dated^ March. 8, 1679. 115 MaasiT-i-Alamgiri^ 175. 
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visited TJdai Sagar on January 34, 1680, lie ordered that the 
three temples that were standing on the edge of the lake he des- 
troyed. On January 29, it was reported that the number of temples 
destroyed in and around Udaipur (of course including the four already 
mentioned) was 172. Aurangzeb’s visit to Chitor on February 22, 
1680, was followed by the destruction of 63 temples.'*® Thus in the 
state of Udaiimr alone 235 temples were reported to have been des- 
troyed. These didi not include the temple at Someivara in Western 
Mewar.*” 

Udaipur was at war with Delhi, the destruction of its temples may 
have formed a part of the ruthless military campaign undertaken with 
a view to compel the Rajputs to sue for peace. But it produced 
lamentable effect. Bhim, a younger son of the Eana, i-etaliated by 
attacking Ahmed Nagar and demolishing many mosques, big and smajl, 
there.**® 

But Aurangzeb did not confine his iconoclastic activities to the 
warring states alone. Orders were given to demolish Hindu temples 
in the friendly state of Jaipur as well. An imperial agent, Abu Tarab, 
was sent for this purpose and he set about his task with a thorough- 
ness that soon produced a panic. Most of the temples he was able 
to destroy easily,"® but there was some opposition in one temple. Some 
Rajputs assumed positions there wherefrom they could easily deal with 
the masons who were sent to demolish the temple. The imperial 
agents had soon to beat back a retreat. The officer in charge of the 
party thereupon complained to the Raja’s officials. A Fojdan was asked 
to accompany the imperial agent to secure that the imperial officials 
were not molested in their task of pulling down the temple. There was 
a skirmish between the soldiers accompanying the Fojdar and the 
Rajputs in the temple. Hot before all the Rajputs had been killed. 


116 Maasir-i~Alamgiri, 186, 188, 189. 

117 Adah-i-Alarngiri, letters No. 732 and 744. 

118 Ishar Dass, f. 79b; Raja Prashasti, XXII, verse 29; Jaipur Records, XIII, 
72-74. 

119 UdaUsir-i-Ahmgiri, 194, 
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was it possible for the imperial agent to destroy the temple.'^” Abu 
Tarab reached the court on August 10, 1680 and repoited that lie had 
demolished as many as sixty-six temples in Amber. A lerter 
from one Bha.gwan Dass to B-aja Bam Singh u’ldtteii probably about 
this lime tells us of the destruction of Karor temple (?) in Amber by 
Dalair, an inipeiiall messenger. 

At last the war with the Ba.jputs was over. AuraiigKob decided to 
leave Ajm.er for the Deccan. His march seems to have been maihed 
with tlie destruction of many temples on the way. On May 21, 1681, 
tbe superintendent of the labourers was ordered to destroy all the temples 
that came in the way.'^'' Some time afi.er one M'aua.iVar Beg, a mason, 
■with 30 artisans was sent to raze the temples of the Eajpnts.'“‘ (.)n 
Septem,ber 27, 1681 the emperor issued order.s for the destruction of the 
temples a,t Lakheri.'='’ On October 13, KiSl when he left Jaitpur, 
Qumarud Din submitted that though all the temples in the neighbour- 
hood had been closed, they should be destroyed. Aurangzeb however 
was contenti with the cloising’ of the temples and ordered that they be 
allowed to stand as there were no Muslimri living in that area.'”® 

When Aurangzeb made war upon Bijapur and Golkonda he met 
with stout opposition from some of his divines. Sheikh-ul-Iiilam, his 
Sadar-u.s-Sadur, was expelled for opposing it. His successor Abdullah re- 
monstrated against the destruction of the Mmslims in the. affair. He 
■was forbidden royal presence.'®’ Naturally ■when Golkonda was con- 
quered, the emperor: justified its conquest by ordering the destruction 
of temples in Hyderabad and their conversion into mosque® in 1687.'“* 
The fall and capture of Bijapur was similarly solemnized though here 
the destructio'n of temples seems to have been delayed probably for 
.several years till 1698.'®* 

120 Jaipur Eeeord. 1 , II, ICl. 

121 Maiidr-i-Akungiri, 194. 122 Jaipur Records^ III, 41. 

123 News letter dated May 21, 1681. 

124 Jaipur Records, Letter dated September 18, 1681. 

125 News Letter dated September 27, 1681. 

126 News Letter dated October 13, 1681. 

127 Khafi Khan, II, 1343. 128 Khafi Khan, II, 369. 
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Elsewhere the same policy was being followed. About this time, 
on April 14, 1692 orders were issued to the proTincial governor and 
the district Fojdar to demolish the temples at Easulpur.’^“ In 1693, the 
Haitheswar temple at Var Nagpur in Grujerat was demolished. 

A Jaipur letter dated Eehruaiy 14, 1690' reported that in Kanwar 
in Jaipur where the temples had perhaps already been demolished^ a 
religious fair was held and idols were publicly worshipped. This 
happened thric'e in the course of a year. The Censor complained tO' the 
emperor so that suitable action may be tahen against those responsible 
for it.”^ 

Ghulam Muhammed, news-writer, accompanying the expedition 
against the Jats reported on May 28, 1690 to the emperor that Mohan 
Si]igh, one of the Eajput chiefs accompanying Bishan Singh, had set 
up a temple dn the house of Sardul Singh.'” In .December 1690, it 
was complained to the emperor that the temples in Mnrwar that had 
once been converted into places of residence by the Muslim Jagirdar, 
had again been O'pened for public worship. 

In April, 1694 it was. reported to the emperor that the imperial 
oensor had tried to prevent public idol worship in Jaisinghpura near 
Aurangabad. The Vairagi priests of the temple were arrested but 
were soon rescued by the Eajputs.'” Banker, a messenger, was sent 
to demolish a temple near Sheogoon. He came hack after puiling it 
down on November 20, 1093.““ 

Bi,jai Singh and several other Hindus were reported to be carrying 
on public worship of idols in a temple in the neighbourhood of Ajmer. 
(In June 23, 1694 the governor of Ajmer was ordered to destroj’’ the 
temple and stop public celebration of idol worship there. In 1108 


130 News Letter dated April 14, 1692. 

131 Mirat-i-Ahmadi ^ I, 328, 329. 
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A.H. (=1696-97 A.D.) orders were issued for the destruction of the 
major temples at Sorath in Q-ujei'at4“* 

Muhammad Shah, a censor attached to the army, reported that many 
soldiers went to worship idols in the temple at Purandhar. On January 
2, 1705 orders were given that the temple be desecrated and 
demolished. The temple of Walcenkhera in the fort was demolished 
on Maroh 2, 1705. 

Besides these cases where dates are available there ai'e some others 
where the dates are not deiinitely known. 

The Juma Masjid at Irach (in Bundelkhand) is assigned to 
Auiangzeb’s reign. It is built of materials taloen from a, I-Iiiidu 
temple. While passing through Udaipur in Bundelkhand (about 1681) 
Aiirangzeb is said to have ordered the Saiva temple there to be 
demolished. The orders were however modified, the temple was con- 
verted into a mosque. The temples at Gayaspur near Bhilsa^*” and 
the temple of Khandai Rao in GujeraP'*'* were also destroyed. 

In a small village in tlie Sarkar of Sirhind a Sikh temple was 
demolished and converted into a mosque. An Imam was appointed 
who was subsequently killed. Several other Snkh temples were 
destroyed. ““ 

In Orissa some time before 1670 the temple at Kedarpur was 
demolished and converted into a mosque.'" 

The private house of a Rajput, Devi Singh, in the Pai’ganah of 
Alup, which was used as a temple, was converted into a mosque.'"' 

Aurangzeh urged the appointment of an ofiB.oer on special duty in 
order to. destroy the Hindu temples in Mahatrastra. He discovered that 
it was not possible for the labourers accompanying the royal army 
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on the march to destroy all tie temples during the short time at their 
disposal with the limited number of men available to them.**® 

He stopped the public worship at the Hindu temple of Dwarka.'®“ 
When Aurangzeh conquered Karnatic he allowed the famous temple 
at Tirupati there to stand, partly on account of the large revenue he 
is alleged to have derived from the pilgrimages of the Hindus to the 
temple and partljr for fear that its destruction might cause rebellion 
difficult to suppress.*** 

Aurangzeh destroyed many Hindu temples. Among them are 
included one at Mayapur (Hardwar) and another at Ayodhya.**® “All 
of them are thronged with woi'sliippei’s, even those that are destroyed 
are still venerated by the Hindus and visited by the offering of alms.”*** 
Some Hindu temples built in the reign of Aurangzeh are known to 
exist in the town of Bishalpur (in Beng-al). These temples date back to 
his reign according to the inscriptions to be found on them. Two were 
built in 1G81 and one was built in 1G90.'** 

He allowed the Sahasraing tank in Gujerat to be kept filled with 
water at the expense of the state.*** 

Thus Aurangzeh gave orders for the destruction of all the Hindu 
public temples, yet he had been content with closing down those that 
were built in an entirely Hindu population. If Manucci is to be 
believed, his officers allowed the Hindus to takc back their temples from 
them on payment. In the south where he spent the last twenty-iseven 
years of his reign Aurangzeh was content with leaving many Hindu 
temples standing as he was afraid of thus rousing the feelings of his 
Hindu subjects in the Deccan where putting dowm of rebellion was not 
an easy matter. But the discontent occasioned by his orders could not 
be thus brought to an end. 
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(6) Punitive Regulations against the Hindus 

Besides tlie measures Aiu'ang’zeb took for the purpose of reducing 
the number of the Ilindus in the public services, many other 
restrictions were imposed on them, including their relig'ious services. A 
pilgrimage tax was re-imposed. Bernier (p. 303) tells us that at the 
time of an eclipse of the sun tlu'ee lakhs of rupees were paid to the 
state. The celebration of some of their religious festivals was stop.ped. 
The Holi ceased to be celebrated by imperial orders, issued on November 
20, 1665.'” It was not a police order alone promulgated for the 
purpose of keeping peace and order during’ the Holi days as. Sir Jadu 
Nath Sarkar has suggested.'” Eaja Bhim of Banera and Kishen Singh 
while serving in the South in 1692 made arrangements for the celebration 
of the Holi. The censor tried to stop the celebration,, but as Bhim and 
Kishen Singh were officers of high status, the censor’s attempts were of 
no USB. He reported the matter to the emperor by whose order the' cele- 
brations were stopped.'” In 1704, 200 soldiers were placed at the disposal 
of the censor for the purpose of preventing the celebration of the 
Holi.'” Of course the emperor was not always able to stop the cele- 
brations. In 1693 there was a riot in Agra during the celebrations and 
many persons were woimded.'”' The celebration of Dipavali also was 
prohibited in 1666.'” In 1703 Hindus were not allowed to burn their 
dead on the banks of the river Sabarmati in Ahmedabad.'” 

An order was issued to the jagirdar o^f Mustafabad to close the 
hot water-springs there^ to the public. The Hindus performed worship 
there whereas Muslim paralytics came for a cure. The parapharnalia 
of worship was confiscated.”''’ 


156 Manuooi, II, 82. Collected at Allahabad at the rate of Ea. 6/4/- per head. 
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Pire-works of all sorts vere proliil»ited.“® , It was laid down, in tlie 
Foitawa-i-Alamgiri that the Hindus should not be allowed to look like 
Muslims. In furtherance of this it was ordered in 1694 that except 
Rajputs and Marathas no Hindus be allowed to ride an Iraqi or 
Turaiii horse, an elephant, or use a palanquin.^'® A Hindu disobeying 
it in 1694 in Multan had his horse and saddle confiscated./®^ The 
Deshmukh of Ahmad Nagar was discovered in 1703 riding a paUci and 
at once the imperial orders were enforced against him.’®® It seems that 
the exception in- favour of the Mai'athas was not made. In 1702 orders 
were given that the Muslim engravers be not allowed to engrave the 
names of the Hindu gods and goddesses on the seals of their rings.’®® 
..The Maasir-i-Alamgiri assigns to the year 1693-1694 the order prohibit- 
ing the carrying of arms in public by the Hindus.”® 

A further distinotion was made between the Hindus and the 
Muslims in the matter of taxation. On April 10, 1665 it was ordered 
that the custom duties on the Muslims ho fixed at 2J% throughout the 
empire and at 5% in the ease of the Hindus.”* Manucci suggests that 
this concession, or rather a greater one, the total abolition of the custom 
duties to the Muslims was Aurangzeh’s thanksgiving after his serious 
illness in 1662.”® However as the concession was granted almost four 
years after Aurangzeb’s recovery, the reason assigned does not seem 
to have been likely. The emperor soon found that even the levy of 
2J% on the Muslims was unlawful. On May 9, 1667 orders were 
issued totally forbidding the levy of the tax on the Muslims.”® 
This privilege was abused by the Muslim traders. The goods of the 
Hindus were passed as belonging to the Muslims usually for a 
consideration.”® Aurangzeb was then compelled to re-impose the tax 
on the former rates, 2J% on the Muslims,"® on March 5, 1682. 
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Further the tax on the produce from the gardens was realised at 
the rate of 20% from the Hindus and 1G-G% from the Muslims.”" 

In. the year 1080 A.D. it was ordered tha.t in a lunar year the 
Muslims shoTtld pay 2J% on the price of their cattle, and the Hindus 
5 %. 

The, minting charges also differed and were fixed; in 1093 A.H. at 
2J%”" for the Muslim and 5% for the Hindus. But the biggest 
difference lay in the imposition of the Jizya. 


(7) Imposition and Callecti-an of title Jizya under Aurangzeh 
Much ha.a been written on the principles underlying the imposition 
of the Jizya by a Muslim king on his non-Muslim subjects. Its origin 
has been traced, its nature analysed, and its relation with the general 
religious policy of the Muslim kings investigated. But historical 
oi'igins and theological justification need not tally with the actual 
practice of a. particular king in India or elsewhere. In what fo'llows an 
attempt is made at studying from the official papery tlie practice and 
policy followed by Aurangzeh when he re-imposed the Jizya on the 
Hindus in April 1679. 

To go back a little, the Jizya had been exacted by the Muslim 
king.® of India from their Hindu subjects ever since the Arab conquest 
of Sind. At -first the Brahmans had been exempted but Firoz. Shah 
Taghiaq failed to find any jusitification for this exception. jAs a part 
of his general policy to malre the kingdom of Delhi conform as much 
as possible to his conception of an ideal Muslim state, he imposed 
this tax on the Brahmans as well. Thenceforth the, tax was collected 
from Hindus, of all classes till Akbar thought it fit to relieve his non- 
Muslim subjects of this humiliating burden. His successors pursued 
the same policy and continued this departure from Muslim practice. 

176 News Letter, dated June 8, 1685. De Graaf heard of the reduction of the 
trade taxes on the Muslims earb' in 1670. Orme’s Fragment, noiea, p. 80. De 
Gtraaf says that this was done with a view to compel the non-Muslims to accept 
Islam. 
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But -wlien Aurang-zeb came to the throne, things took a different 
turn. Aurangzeb was a puritan and was anxious to establish the king- 
dom of God on earth. He was a Muslim king and it seemed to him 
unreasonable not. to govern according .to the injunctions of the Quran, and 
the tradition. He Was determined, like all contemporary kings of Asia 
and Europe, tO' rule his kingdom as a .servant of God. To him.Akbar’s 
policy of toleration looked like, an aberration just as, about the same 
time, Charles II’s Declaration of Indulgence seemed obnoxious to his 
Christian subjects even though it granted to.leratiQn to their fellow 
Christians. 

Akbar was an exception to bis age. Aurangzeb was content to be 
the norm. Further, Akbar’s policy of toleration had not been willingly 
accepted by many of bis officers and they bad no enthusiasm for 
Thus there was no' apprehensiou of opposition from the Mughal official- 
dom if a pious king chose to revert to the normal policy of the Muslim 
rulers of India. The Muslim theologians who constituted the only effect- 
ive check on the despotic powers of the Muslim kings in India could not 
naturally he expected to oppose the designs of a king- who looked up 
to tkem for advice and guidance. Thus everything favoured a change 
in policy. 

Of course there remained the vast majority of hisi Indian subjects, 
the Hindus. Aurangzeb fell into the eiTor common to his century of 
diereg'arding their wishes and interests. 

By 1G79 Aurangzeb had advanced far on the path of Puritanism to 
make it possible for him to order the levy of the Jizya on non-Muslims 
on the representation of Anayat Khan, Diwauri-Khalsa, in order to 
oppress the Hindus.^” It was to be paid by all and sundry in Muslim 

179 Akhar 'Nania and Munthhib-iti-TaKarikh of Baclajuni record many an 
incident which throws light on the attitude of the orthodox towards Akbar’s 
religious policy. Badayuni’s history is, in fact, a permanent record of the feelings 
of Muslims in general towards Akbar’s inuovations. 

180 Mirat-i-Ahmadi suggests that the theologians took the initative in the 
matter and represented to Aurangzeb the anomaly of the non-believers being 
exentpited from the payment of the Jizya under a king of Aurangzeb’s piety. 
ilausir-i-Alamahi, 174; Alh-at-i-Ahmadi, I, 29G-29S; Kkallaq-us-Sayag, 52-36; 
Humaliat-i-Alamrjiri, ff. 65b-67a ff. ; Mamuri, 525. 
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India and Rajput States, by offiedals and non-officials, Brabinans and 
nou-Braliinaus, clerks and fighters. Aurangzeb’s imposition digered 
from all earlier impositions in that it was laid on the persons living in 
feudatory states as well. ' The imposition was followed by a public 
protest by the Hindus at the capital and in the suburbs. They waited 
tiU Friday and when the emperor rode out on an elephanti to say his 
Friday prayers in the Friday mosque, they made a demonstration and 
blocked the path of the royal elephant. For some time Aurangzeb was 
non-plussed. As all egorts at securing a path for him failed, 
after a delay of an hour or so, he ordered the march to be 
resumed trampling under foot many of the protestants. Abul Fazl 
Mamuri who himself witnessed the incident tells us that this continued 
for several days and many lost their lives for the Jizya.'"‘ The Jizya 
evoked a vigorous protest from Shivaji.'*“ It has sometimes been 
asserted that it was a substitute for military service which was obliga- 
tory on ail Muslims. None has, howeveir, explained what steps were 
taken by Muslim emperors in India, particularly the Mughal emperors, 
to enforce this conscription on the Muslim section of their subjects. 
Theory apart, there is not a single case on record, as far’ as Indian his- 
tory is concerned, to show that any Muslim ntler of India ever called 
upon all the faithful to his etandaids for the defence of their possessions 
either against intenial rebellion or foreign danger. But even if it was 
a substitute for military service at any time, it ceased to be so when it 
w'as levied upon the Rajput Rajas of Central India and Rajputana.'"“ 
How elsie are we to account for the appointment of an Amin for the 


If Manucci is to be believed, some of the high placed and important men at 
court opposed the imposition of the Jizya. It was Aurangzeb’e intention to use 
it for spreading the Muslim religion among his enbieotB. The Begum Sahiba 
opposed it. There was an earthquake some time after and some of the courtiers 
are said to have once again urged Aurangzeb to retrace his steps. Manucci, III, 
28£i-291. 

181 Mamitri, 625, 626. 

1S3 Khaiui-i-Shivaji^ of. the English translation in. Awraniizeb^ III. 

183 The Court Bulletin of Aurangzeb’s court of August 3, 1687. These News 
Letters are preserved partly in the Record office at Jaipur and partly" in the 
library of- the E.A.S., London. I have tised the transcripts of these records made 
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Jizya accompanying tlie emperor?**'' Tlie appointment of the Amin of 
the Jizya for the army, mentio'ned in the Daily Bulletin of the 
imperial camp, dated July 12, 1702, can he explained only on 
the assumption that the Hindus in the imperial army paid the Jizya. 
In fact, there is nothing to suggest that the Jizya was not leried upon 
the Hindus forming the fighting force of the Mughal rulers. 

It has been asserted that the oflicials did not pay this odious tax.*®* 
But th'e- actual practices of Aurangzeh’s reign show that no exemption 
was made in faTour of any class of Hindus as far as the payment of 
the Jizya was concerned. The Court Bulletin of the provincial gover- 
nor at Agra, dated May 8, 1694, contains an interesting news 
item which sheds fiood of light on the question. Some Hindu ofifioials 
'including a personal assistant to the provincial Bakshi, a Diwan, and 
an Amin of the court had among others delayed the payment of this 
tax. One of them pleaded that his Muslim superior was dangerously 
ill and that on account of his being busy with his affairs he oo-uld not 
pay the Jizya personally and would like to send it by a deputy. His 
request; was turned down. He was reminded that paying the Jizya was 
a privilege and payment must therefore be made in person and as 
humbly as possible. There was no escape from this order. These officials 
came and paid the Jizya in person as ordered. It was levied in the 
states as well. The Jaipur Records mention that on May 2, 1688 
postal messengers of Baja Bam Singh were asked to pay the tax when 
they reached Burhanpur. They refused to pay as they had already 


for Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar who very kindly aUowed me access lo them. These News 
Letters were compiled by the official diarists from day to day and constituted the 
most reliable source of history of the period. Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar is the only 
scholar who has used them so far in his monumental history of Aurangzeh. His 
attention, however, was mainly confined to the political history as contained in 
these records. The transcript in Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar’s library covers more than 
a dozen volumes. 

184 Court Bulletin, dated July 14, 1702. 

185 History of Aurangseb, vol. Ill, p. 270. He has cited no authority, for this 
statement and 1 have failed to find any record of Aurangzeb’s reign bearing out 
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made tlie payment in Jaipur. Tlieir letters were forcibly taken 
possession of, tliey were imprisoned and were released only when the 
matfer was broug'ht to tbe notice of tlie emperor. It was ordered ilia I 
all messengers, priyate and imperial, skorrld be taxed only in tlie place 
of their residence and no demand slionld be made ou them while 
carrying the post.^®® In the jagirs, the Jagirdar was not left to his own 
devices for the collection of this tax. Imperial officers were sent to 
collect the) tax. Of course tlieir task was none too pleasant. 'Cbllection 
of a tax is always an unpleasant task and the levy of this widely hated 
tax almost always created trouble. On January 28, 1G93, for example, 
it was reported that tlie Amin-i-Jizya for the province of Malwa. had sent 
a soldier in order to collect the Jizya in the Jagir of Devi Singh, son of 
Biram Dev Sisodia. When he I'eached the place, Devi Siug’h is men. 
fell upon him, pulled his beard and hair, and sent him back empty- 
handed. The emperor thereupon ordered a reduction in the Jagir of 
Devi Singh. 

‘Earlier, however, another Amin had fared much worse. Not 
content with sending his men to the J agir of a Mansibdar, he himself 
preceded to bis Jagir. In the scuiile that followed his atteniiit at 
levying' the tax, the Mansibdar killed the Amin. The case was brought 

186 Jaipur lUeords, vol. X, pp. lS-20 of Sir Jadu Natli Sarkar’s transcripts of 
tho j)apers preserved in the Record Office, Jaipur. Kiuotecii vofuiueu of tliese 
records covering in all more than 6,000 pages were copied for Sir Jadu Nath 
Sarkar. They include official correspondence of tho. agents maintained by the 
Rajas of Jaipur at the Imperial court besides many documents ef iiuportance. 
These papers belong to tho dilferent years between 1606 and 1717. These are papers 
for 1606, 1622 to 1627, 1630 to 1633, 1646 to 1661, 1664, 1665, 1669 to 1674, 
1676, 1688 to 1717 A.D. They include imperial farraans and letters from the 
princes, letters received by the Maharajas, accounts, private letters and drafts 
of letters and heads of memoranda. When Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar last visited the 
Record Office, Jaipur, in 1929, 26,806 items had heeu catalogued by the Jaipur 
Record Office. It is to be hoped that the state authorities would, in the interest 
of historical scholarship', throw open the Record Office to the students of history. 
Their collection is unique in India and is of very great importance. So far Sir 
Jadu Nath is the only scholar who has been able to utilise these records. I am 
grateful to him for giving me an opportunity of studying these records from 
copies made for him, 

187 Court Bulletin^ dated January 28, 1703. 
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up before the Emperor on July 13, 1684, and tbe Mansibdar was 
degraded.'”” 

In 1682 tbe. Hindus of B’urbanpur were reported to bav© made 
tbe task of tbe collections of tbe Jizya impossible, Mir Abdul Karim 
was thereupon appointed to. tbe office, and borsemen and foot soldiers 
were attached to bis establishment in order to facilitate bis work.. 
Tbe Kotwal was ordered to punisb tbe defaulters. So rigorous were 
bis exactions that instead of a total of Rs. 26;000 from tbe whole city 
as in tbe past year be was able to collect from tbe half of tbe city about 
Rs. 108,000 within two or three months. It was discovered .however 
that bis methods were ' none too popular. He was thereupon 
transferred.'®” . , 

In 1689 and 1690, tbe .Tizya of Palanpur and Jalore in Gujerat 
was discovered to be in arrears. Officers bad to be sent there in order 
to help the local Amin in the collection of this ta.x.'’“ Elsewhere 
Rai Bhan created trouble for two years and made it impossible for any 
collections to be made. On August 31, 1703, his conduct was reported 
to the emperor.'”' 

The incidence of the Jizya on the people was not inconsiderable. 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar .has calculated that in tbe province of Gujerat 
it formed 4-42% of the provincial revenues. Further we learn from 
the Akhbaxat that from Mander in Berar Rs. 30,000 was already 
collected and tbe collections were still going on.'*” If Mander of our 
text is Manbah of the Ain-i-Akhari, its revenue under Akbar was. 
Rs. 20,000 only.'”” Under Aurangzeb, according to Sujan Rai, the 
total revenues of the whole of the province of Berar amounted to 
Rs. 1,51,81,750 only'”” which is very nearly the same as under 
Akbar.'”” Under Akbar it contained 142 parganahs. The richest 
paraganah contributed Rs. 6,27,868 as revenue'”® and tbe collection of 


188 Court BvMetin for July 18, 1694. 

189 Khafi Khan, II, 278 279 339. 

191 Court Kulhtin for August 31, 1703. 
193 Ain-i-Akbari, vol. II, p. 233 note. 
195 Ain-i-Akbari, II, 231. 

I.H.Q., TCJIE, 1936 


190 Mirat I, 325. 

192 Ibid., for May 24, 1695. 
194 Khulasat-ut-Tawdrikli, 62. 
196 Ibid., n, 236. 
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Bs. 30,000 from this unidentified parganali would come to 4-76% of 
tlie total revenues of tlie riotest parganafi in Berar. If we account for 
tfie collections that were still due, we would not be far from truth in 
asserting that Sarkar’s estimate from Gujerat underestimates the per- 
centage that the Jizya bore to the total revenues at least in 
the province of Berar. 

An elaborate arrangement had to be made for the assessment and the 
collection of this tax.”' 'A register of demand was prepared showing the 
amount due from every assessee.”' When the collections began, the 
Amin for the parganah was authorised to call for help from the local 
officials, Kotwals, Qanungos, Thandars.*'” He reported the collections 
to the provincial Amin.'°° As we have already seen there was an Amin 
accompanying the royal court on march and separate officers were asked 
to accompany the armies sent on expeditions and collect the dues 
from soldiers. These officers usually did not occupy very high rank 
in the Mughal hierarchy of officials. One of the Amins accompanying 
the emperor in 1702 was a Mansibdar of three hundred horse.”' The 
Amin of Khandesh was only a commander of 100, those of Burhanpur, 
Hyderabad, Muradabad of 100. The Mausibdars in Berar were more 
fortunate and oo-mmanded 300, whereas the Amin at Aurangabad 
enjoyed the rank of a commander of 260.”' The highest place 
occupied comes up to the command of six hundred.'” The Maasir-i- 
Alamgiri mentions the appointment of an Amin supervising the work 
of all the provinces in the Deccan. As we have already seen the work 
of these officers involved considerable risk including danger to life. 

As Sarkar has pointed out there were three grades of assess- 
ment.”'' Those possessing property worth 200 dirhams, i.e. silver- 
weighing 51 totals, 10 mashas and grains paid 12 dirhams 
(Es. 3/2/-) as the Jizya.'” This works out at C% of the property 
and not of the yearly income as Sarkar has erroneously stated.”" 

197 Zaimhai-i-A laingirl. Khalag-ul-Sayyaqy 34. 

198 Jaipur Becords, IX, 148, 149. 199 Ihid.^ IX, pp. 148-49. 

200 Court Bulletin of July 11, 1694. 

201 CouH Bulletin for April 14, 1703. 202 Hid., February 19, 1704. 

203 Ihid., for July 1, 1694. 204 Sarkar, vol. Ill, p. 270. 

205 Mirai-uAhmadi, J, 206. 206 Sarkar, vol. III, p. 270. 
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It was a capital levy capable of wiping out tli© wboile capital in about 
20 yeais. A money transaction dated February 10, 1704 states tbs rate 
of interest to be 4%.^" This would mean that in tte case of tbe poor, 
i.e. the owners of real property valued at only Es. 52 the entire 
income from that property was taken away as the Jizya. The 
second class consisted of those whose property ranged from Es. 52/- to 
Es. 2,600 roughly. They were to pay 24 dirhams, i.e. Rs. 6/4/- as the 
Jizya.“°® Rs. 2,500 at the rate of 4% would yield Rs. 100, hence the Jizya 
works out at 61% of the income. Hei’e the Jizya is at a much lower rate. 
Those whose property was worth more than 10,000 dirhams were very 
easily let off paying 48 dirhams irrespective of their income. The rich 
paid the whole amount in a lump sum, the middle classes had the option 
to pay the whole in one or two instalments, and the poor could pay it in 
four instalments. In 1692 it was laid down that in case of wilful 
evasion discovered the year after, the evader was to pay for both the 
years. When, however, non-payment was due to a clerical mistake on 
the part of the collecting agency, the Jizya was to be paid only for a 
year.”°’ 

Of course certain classes of people were exempted. Minors, women, 
slaves of all kinds, the blind, the mentally deficient, the unemployed, 
cripples, and beggars were not to pay the Jizya. Those who remained 
ill for more than six months, were also excused from this imposition. 

The tax-payer was to make the payments personally. He was to 
approach the platform on which the collector sat, stand opposite the 
colleotor, place the money in his own hands and spread these before the 
collector who took it off the citizen. The collector was further warned 
never to think of remitting the dues.’*‘ 

Remissions to localities were, however, sometimes granted. Sir 
Jadu Nath Sarkar has cited two cases where Aurangzeb refused to grant 
remission of the tax even when recommended by the local officials. 

207 Jaipur Becords, XVI, p. 83. 20S Mirai-i-Ahmadi, I, 296. 

209 Mirat-i-Ahmadi, I, 304. 210 Mirat-i-Ahmadi, I, 297. 

211 Mirat-i-Ahmadi, I, 297 ; Court Bulletin (Agra), for May 8, 1634. 

212 Aurangzeb, III, 272, 273. He bases his statements on Khtifi, Khan in one 
case and Ahlcam-i-Alamgiri in the other. 
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In one caae Araanat Klian, DiVan-i-Deocan who was. very liiuch given to 
granting remission of arrears, had himself granted remmissiou of the 
arrears of the Jizya as well.”“’ His rival Eashid Khan complained to 
the emperor that he had granted sanads of exemption to help 
the Hindu population liable to pay the Jizya. Aurangzeb’s wrath was 
roused. He told Amanat Khan, whatever else he might remit he should 
not remit the Jizya which the emperor, had succeeded in leimposing 
after so many diflSculties. ■ Amanat . Khan never again granted 
exemptions. 

As against that we have the records of five oases wherein Aurangzeb 
granted, or was prepared to grant, remission of the tax to harassed 
localities. On December 12, 1681-, a petition from the inhabitants of 
Bahadurpura(f) was presented requesting for the remission of the tax, 
Aurangzeb thereupon called for a detailed report on the subject the 
same day. Unfortunately we do not possess any record of any further 
orders on the subject among the extant papers. The collections, from 
Dah'ad (?) again were remitted for a year or twn on the representation 
of its inhabitants and local officers. ““ On February 19, 1704, the collec- 
tion of the Jizya was stopped throughout the Mughal provinces of the 
Deccan on . account of the difficulties caused by .Maratha raids. On 
Hovemher 12, 1704, again collection of the tax was forbidden in Deval 
Ghat for three years. After the conquest of Hyderabad its Jizya along 
with certain other charges was remitted. ““ How long the remission 
continued it is difficult to say. It could only have been o^f a temporary 
nature. We are told,, however, by another contemporary writer that 
after its obnqu^est by Aurangzeb, the Jizya was levied and collected 
by force in the Deccan. Thus it is clear that Aurangzeb was not 
always ‘deaf to the pleadings of pity and political expediency alike’ in 
levying the Jizya. Cases of remissions were decided as .occasion arose, 


213 Khnfi Khan, II. 214 Court BuUetin of tlie^ same date. 

215 AhJiam-i^Alarrlgiri, MS. 13 (b). 

216 Court Bulletin of February 19, 1704. 

217 Ibid., for November 12, .1704; 

218 Isbwar Bass’s Fatuhat-i~Alaingi‘ri, MS, ■ III (b). 

219 Bbim Sen, Nuskha-i-Vilkhusha, MS- 139b. 
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and it is difficult to come to the conclusion, that Aui’angzeb was unduly 
harsh or obstinate in this respect. 

Thus the Jizya formed a part of the avowed policy of Aurangzeb 
to govern according to the Islamic law. He did not stop to consider 
how it would affect his non-Muslim subjects. If they resented its 
imposition, he could not help it; he would not be false to his ideals. If 
the poorer among them discovered that it took away the bulk, of their 
income and thus rendered it impossible for them to maintain them- 
selves, that was none of his business. If they wanted to evade its 
payment, the way was open to them. They could accept the true faith 
and escape this burden if they found it too irksome to bear. But it is 
difficult to decide how manj’ of the conversions were due solely or mainly 
to the burden of the lizya which was pressing so heavily on the poorer 
classes. 

It is well to remember however that the Jieya was 'levied by 
Aurangzeb at a time when toleration was an exception rather than the 
rule in the state-icraft of the world. It was not necessa.rily the outcome 
of any feeling of dislike that Aurangzeb entertained towards the Hindus 
or their faith. It was imposed because the conception of the Islamic 
State with which Aurangzeb was familiar made it obligatory for him 
to do .so. He was nsually not more strict in the realisation of this parti- 
cular tax and although it formed a heavy burden in the poorer classes, 
the wealthier section did not find it exceptionally irksome. To 
Aurangzeb it was nothing less than the price of toleration that a non- 
believer wms naturally expected to pay in a Muslim State. 

{To he continued) 


Sri Ram Sharma 



Dravidic ‘Eating’ and ‘Drinking’ 

I 

Tn h.is Indogermanische Grammatik (vol. I, p. 164;), Hii't says: 
“Um auf dem Gebiet der Etymologie, namentlicb sich in der Bedeu- 
timgslebre vorwarts zu kommen, empfieblt es sicb auch, Worter eines 
b«stimmtBn Begrifisgebiets in den verschiedenaten Sprachen zusam- 
men zu beliandeln.” Suck a ' claasifioation and discussion of semantic 
congeners reveal tbe inter-dialectal distribution of forms, tbe simila- 
rities and divergences in. tbe persistence of old words, tbe degree of 
foreign influence (wherever this can be traced) and tbe semantic evo- 
. lutiona of forms in tbe different speeches. . In Dravidian, tbe members 
of which family lie distributed all over India, such semantic groupings 
would particularly be useful in estimating tbe inflirenoe of Indo- 
Aryan (henceforth abbreviated as lA) and Kolarian on the native 
vocabulary. 

In this paper I have; tided to adopt this approach to the Dravidic 
words' for ^eating* and ^drinking.* I have restricted myself to the dis- 
cussion oif the verba denoting these ideas and of the general words for 
‘food’ and ‘meal.’ Specialised names abound in each of the speeches 
lor varieties of ‘food’ and ‘drink’ ; hut since most of these fall under 
the category of ‘cultural’ words which would by their very nature 
be marked more by divergences than by similarities, their study may 
perhaps not he so fruitful for the immediate purpose of this essay. 

The results of my enquiry are summeil up at the end of this 


paper. 
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I/ravidic ‘Eating', and ‘Drinking’ 


Besides tlie forms listed above, exists a number of literary 
Tamil vrO'i’ds, many of which occurring’ in Saugain texts are used as 
poduvinai or ‘verbs used alike to express. alT the related significations 
of a semantically congenei-ic group,’ as distinguished from Hvmppu- 
vinai which are restricted to specialised signification only. 

The meanings of these literary words are mostly secondary 
developments. 

arund — ‘to eat’ besides ‘to contain,’ ‘to experience good or evil’ ; 
arundiyadu [Knral, 942] 

nugar — ‘to eat, drink’: mlisil nugar-ga [Pnra.pporui V, 282]. Cf. 
type 4 in the table above. 

dr — ‘to eat’, ‘to consume’, ‘to feed to one’s satisfaction’ beside ‘to be 
full’, ‘to experience fully’ : Kdkkai dr-um [Aing., 1G4] ; of. Tel. 
dr— ‘to be. repletbi’ Kanu. dru ‘fullness.’ 
ayil — a v6ry old, paduvinai for ‘eating (or even drinking) all kinds 
of things’: aymi-y-um ayinranni [Pur., 77] which a.ssociates the 
verb with the noun ayini ‘food’. Asana in Tamil is a Sams.krta- 
sama, meaning ‘food.’ Ayini ‘food’ may very probably be 
related to this lA form; and the verb itself may have been thence 
derived. Also cf. asi- ‘to take food’<IA as-, 
miiai— ‘to ir,eA upon’, ‘to eat’; amildin misaindu [Pur., 150] ‘having 
consumed (food) like amrta’. Cf. misai ‘above, upon’ and mSy- 
‘for cattle to graze upon’. Cf. also Td. ^nita ‘pasturage’ and 
(more generally) ‘food’. 

Tndnd — ^‘to eat (grain, fruits eto.)’ : tinai mdndrum [Aihg., 263], 
kani ■TJidradai [Pur.] . Tbis does not appear to be a podwvinai like 
■agil-, nmgar- and arund-. 

tuy — ‘to eat’ beside ‘io enjoy, experience’; cf. tu ‘food’, tit ‘flesh’, 
meat.’ 

tut't'r— ‘to eat’ [Ag.]. Of. tur- ‘to he crammed,’ tur-u-kk- ‘to cram, 
like food into tb© mouth.’ tut't'ru as a noun is empiloyed in 
paduvinai for ‘boiled rice.’ 

kai-tod — ‘to eat’<‘to touch with the hand.’ This is not a Sangam 
form. 'It is not mentioned in Tivagaram but only in Cudamani 
niga.ndu. Perhaps its meaning ‘to eat’ cropped up in the 
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language of the religious devotees as a bindl of ‘tabooi’- expression 
dictated by utter religious humility. 

Tel. arag-ino , — ‘to enjoy,’ ‘to eat,’ ‘to drink’ is perhaps lA [of. arogya 
‘health’] . 

Mai. irainb — ‘to sip’ [used in the north], n-rinj- ‘to tip’ [used in the 
south] , inond- ‘to sip,’ nugar- ‘to eat, drink or enjoy’ are in 
common use. 


II 

Examination of cognates 
1. ‘tin-’ type 

The Kiii and the Gondi representatives o-f this widely represented 
type have incoiporatd extension-suffixes (for which, see my DV). Of. 
colloquial Tamil Infinitive tin-g-a, and the Kannada colloquial 
tin-h- (Zittel, Diet., p. 717) for the incorporation of exten- 
sion-suffixes in some of the forms of this very popular and ancient 
verb-base. 

Semantically also, there is a striking oneness. Wherever it is 
used, it means primarily ‘to eat thing.s other than regular meals or 
the staple food.’ The idea of ‘having a meal’ is nowhere in the 
dialects expressed with the help of this base; it would be interesting 
to classify at once the expressions and words denoting ‘to have a meal’ 
in the different dialects: — 

Tam. [old] un- 
,, [new] sdp-pii}- 
Mal. wry 

Thl. hhojanam cey- 
Kann. [old] un- 

,, [new] uta mod-, uta dg- 
Ttilu uiirp-d or un-pu mamp- 

Kui eju un-b — ‘to have a meal’<literally ‘to eat rice-water, 
food’ or ‘cooked food.’ 

Gondi jaxa un-d — ‘to have a mear<Cliterally ‘to drink a 
porridge of staple food’ ; cf. for the usage, the expression Jeanni 

I.H.Q., JUNE, 1936 9 
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ku^in ‘to drink porridge of rice,’ used for ‘having a meal’ by the 
the ‘low’ oaates of Malabar. 

Kuru/Ji mandi-amm on — ‘to have a iueal’<litei'ally ‘to 
consume rice, food and drink.’ 

The baee un-, used largely for ‘having meal,’ and the Tamil form 
s&ppi4- will be discussed below. Telugn usee the lA hlwjanani 
commonly for ‘meaP, which lA loan is restricted in the Tamil 
Sikahmius’ dialect to contexts like hralhnana bliojanam, pankii 
hhojanam which of course aa’e lA collocations. 

It may be noted that the derivatives from tin- in the difierent 
dialects Tam. tin, tit’t’ri, Mai. tin, tit’t’a, Eann. thiasu, Tel. tindi 
preserve the dominant note in tm-, viz., ‘eating things other than the 
stapile food.’ A glutton is described as tin-dli, tinaxargoli in Hann., 
iin-p-ele in Tulu, ttt't’a-p-pnyan in Mai. 

2. ‘un — ’ type 

A very widbly represented type with marked sti'uctural similaritio!?. 
KuruAA has An- beside vai- [LSI., p. 429]. Further, the past stem in 
Kur. and Malto is oru}- with the cerebral lul [=Ji+t, the Dravidian 
past affix] ; hence the oi'iginal base was 6n- with the cerebral n as in 
the south. 

Telugu, curiously enough, is lacking in a lepresjentative of this 
set. Brahui kun- may he related in view of the meanings (see below); 
but the initial consonant is inexplicable. 

' So far as the meanings axe concerned, the following features are 
noteworthy : — 

(a) nin- in the colloguiallsi of the south Dravidia,u ispeeches is 
(wherever used) always distinguished from tin- on the one side and 
ku^- ‘to' drink’ on the other. Un- ‘always implies ‘having a meal’ 
‘eating staple food.’ Tin- means ‘eating other things than a meal or 
staple food,’ and hidi- in Tam., Mai. and Kann. refers to the ‘drinking’ 
of liquids. 

Further, in the colloquials; iin-*-is generally associated; with human 

1 The derivatives of un- in both ancient and modern dialects (including 
the colloqnials) mean, only ‘food,’ ‘meal’ i— Tam. Un, uv.il, uvii; Kann. 
■Ufa, uvisu., Mad. drill, Tulu, nriini, vuppu. 
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food or meals, the ‘food’ of animals being- coupled with tin- or its 
derivatives. 

Eann. dta ‘meal’, Mai. un- ‘to have a meal (for human beings only), 
Tula un-pu ‘meal’, beside Kann. Eannu Un- ‘td eat fruit,’ Mai. m&hna 
tin- ‘to eat mango’ and Kann. ntr kudi ‘to drink water,’ Mai. kail ktidi 
‘to diink toddy,’ Tula kndc- ‘to drink toddy,’ illustrate these points. 

(b) In the older stages of Tamil, Mai. and Kannada, however, 
un- is associated with a large n-umber of contexts including those- for 
which the modem colloquials would nse kudi-: 

Tam. kal-l-un- ‘to drink toddy’ [Pur, 123] 

7natt-un- ‘to drink toddy’ [Pur, 24] 

nunj-nm- ‘to drink poison’ [Kural] 

rmilai-y-un ‘to drink mother’s miBi;’ 

mu-n-ntr un- ‘to drink three kinds of -liquor’ [Pur, 24] 

narav-un- ‘to drink toddy’ [Pur., 25] 

ninan-un ‘to drink blood’ [Patt., 3, 198] 

vidam-ia}da kandan ‘he with the neck that drank poison’ 

‘Siva’ [Samb.] 

nir un- ‘to drink water’ [Nkludi] 

Kann. pal un- ‘to suck mother’s milk’ 

ten un- ‘to drink honey, as a bee” 

Mai. mula-y-un- ‘to drink mother’s breast-milk’ [Krsna G.] 
ten un- ‘to drink honey, as a bee’ [K.G.] 

In these contexts, the colloquials (and the more modern literary 
dialects) would use kudi-. 

In the following in which un- is used in the old Tamil tests, the 
modern dialect would use tin-; here the illustratiops are, however, few, 
since the distinction® between un- and tin- was observed even in the old 
tests. 

undal-k-dniya palam ‘fruits sweet for eating’ [Pat*. ] 
kdkkai-y-unnum ‘where the crow eats’ [Kur.al, 527] 
unndd-uyangu-md ‘the horse weary on account of lack of 

eatables’ [Patt.] 

2 In a very general way, it may be said that while un- denotes in the 
Saugam texts the ‘eating’ or ‘drinking’ of anything that serves like food, tin. 
is applied 'to the ‘eating’ of things other than these. 
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kani-y-unThum ‘wiiere fruits are eaten’ [Pur., 177] 

•An un- ‘to eat flesli’ [Tirunavukk.] beside un tin- [Pur., 258] 
Tbis extended use of un- in. old Tamil texts in contexts like 
these {of. iin-tuvai-kari-cdr-un in Pur., verse 14, where un- is 
applied not only to the staple food ‘boiled rice’ but a)lso to ‘flesh’ and 
‘curry’, where at least in modern speech tin- would; be used] has led 
some commentators to postulate that un- is a yoduvinai used for all 
kinds of ‘eating’ and ‘drinking,’ while others maintain thati the use 
of un- in these instances (instead of tin- or of the regular poduvinai 
like ayil-, nugaer-) is only an exceptional usage. 

On examining the us© of un- in old Tamil texts, I find that while 
tin- is more or less, distinguished in application from tin- [un- is 
‘consuming something that has some efEeot on the person similar to that 
of a. regular meal’ while tin- is ‘eating things other than things con- 
templated above’], un- (as the above illustrations would show) meant 
‘drinking’ nlko in quite a iaige number of contextis. Of course, there 
was the word parug- in old Tam. to denote ‘drinking’ ; but in tlie 
Sahgam texts at any rate, parug- not only has other meanings but 
is also not so common as un- with the meaning ‘to- drink.’ 

(c) Thel significance of this feature will be evident in the examina- 
tion of the meaning ‘to drink’ which un- generally has in the central 
Indian Kfii and G6ndi, and in the north Indian Kuru/tdi and M'alto. 

Kui uii-hai aidru ‘drinking water’ 
pdl un- ‘to drink milk’ 

Gondi roTtd rmind rupaiyana kal undator ‘they drink toddy worth two 
or three rupees’ 
pdl un- ‘to drink milk’ 

Kur ammb Atu- ‘to drink water’ 
jhara 6n~ ‘to drink, liquor’ 

Malto dn ame dnin ‘I drink wafer’. 

Kurul:7i, however, still retains on- in the sense of ‘having a meal’ 
in contexts like the following, culled from Grignard’s excellent texts ; — 
paMp pacgirgahin ondan ‘I live with my parents’ <jliterally ‘I eat 
with the old man and the old woman,’ 6nd ra’ake ‘do remain for the 
meal,’ dnar kirrdge ‘returning after the meal. ' 
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Braiui hin- means ‘eating and drinking ’; — Jeunoid dir. ‘drinking 
water’-; ^ ddiskd hie kuntanut ‘I have eaten nothing yet.’ 

. It is very remarkable indeed that Kui, G6ndi, Eur. andl Malto- .need 
old un- with the restricted sense of ‘drinking,’ withont g’oing in for 
new words for this idea as the south Dravidian speeches did. 

■3. ‘to swallow’ 

This is a purely .south Dravidian type. Dor the correspondence 
of Z to r in the Tel. aphaeresized form and for the syncope in the 
Kann. form, see my “Dr. Phonology.” 

4. nuiig- ‘to swallow’ 

In meaning, this set show's no difference fi-om No. 3 above. Struc- 
turally it has at present to be demarcated from "the wing-, mring- 
type, the exact relationship (if any existed) not being sufficiently clear. 

5. Kurukh nwx- 

,This base, according- to Grignard, signifies ‘eating anything 
except cooked rice or meals.’ It is used with eatables like urmrlii 
‘parched rice,’ amkhi ‘curry,’ ahra ‘flesh,’ tamku ‘tobacco’ and similar 
things. With Wandi ‘cooked rice or food,’ on- is employed. For the 
semantic differentiation, cf . tin- and rm- of the south Dravidian 
speeches. 

mdx- [miiiTj- in some tense-forms] ha.s the meanings ‘to gobble up,’ 
‘to prey upon,’ ‘to destroy’ ‘to kill by witchcraft.’ Perhaps, therefore, 
it is related to Kann. mukk-, Tulu. mokk- ‘to gobble up.’ 

Malto moic- is ‘to eat things like meat and fruit’ [Droese, Voc. 
p. 05] while ‘to eat bread’ is denoted by min- which also means ‘to 
graze, browse’ [cf. south Dr. Wtey-]. ‘To have a meal’ ia denoted by 
jagu lap- ‘to eat boiled rice.’ 

6. Tam. sdppid- ‘to have a meal.’ 

Tamil sappid- is the common coilloquial term for ‘having a meal’ 
amongst many communities. It does not appear to have been generally 
recognized^ as a literary word. Ndma dipikai nigandu, a late (18th 
century P) dictionary, however, mentions it. 

3 The Tamil lexicon, however, cites the noun idppddu ‘meal’ from 
Tiruvenga^a satakam. 
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In Teltigu, s&pad- ‘to eat a meal’ is said to be a dialectal word ; the 
noun sdpdUi ‘meal’ [sdpdpit-rdrMii^ ‘a mere glutton’l also exists. The 
literary form pfisdpad- ‘to have food’ occurs in a 17th century work. 

I consider these forms to be related to the following-, all of which 
are from lA prasdda ‘sanctified offering, etc.' 

Tam. sddam ‘boiled rice,’ ‘food’ 

Tdl. Mdaim ‘food’ [vaisnavite word] 

„ pasddam ‘sanctified food,’ ‘meal’ 

[16th century Bhojarajiyam] . 

Thoug-h Kann. pasdda, sdda do not have the meaning ‘food,’ the 
former has the signification ‘sanctified offeringf <IA prasdda, and the 
latter means ‘purity, brilliancy’ <;IA prasdda. 

Tel. pasdpad- ‘to have food’ and pasddam ‘food’ show the connec- 
tion between the verb and the noun from which the verb has been 
formed with the native Draviddan auxiliary pad- (as in bhSayappail- ‘to 
fear,’ etc.). 

Tel. sdpad- and Tam. idppi/^ appear to be the aphaeresized 
variants of an original like pasdpad- Kprasdda-pad. 

Tam. Mdam and Tel. sddam ‘boiled rice’ may also have been simi- 
lar variants of prasdda ‘sanctified offering of boiled rice’ <;sanotified 
offering.’ 

It is very remarkable that in, Tamil a word which should have 
exclusively been communal in origin (for, such sanctified offerings are 
only possible among the Brahmins or those who wpre within their cul- 
tural influence) has now spread very widely and almost become an indis- 
pensable expression in everyday vocabulary. 

‘Drinking’ 

1. ‘Kudi-’ 

This is a South Dravidian type. Kvdi- is the most common word 
for ‘drinking’ in the colloquial of Tamil and in both the colloquial and 
the literary dialects of Mai. and Kannada. 

I have not met with ku4i- with' the meaning ‘to drink’ in ihe 
Sangam Tamil texts which use un- or paimg- (for which latter, see 
below), or one of the pod/minai’s. 
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Tel. has kud-u-ou [past, stem hudi-ci-] with the meanings ‘to eat’, 
‘to enjoy’ and ‘to drink.’ Telugu krol- is another word with the same 
meanings. This latter may have been an accent-influenced variant of 
an older “kodal-, *ku<}cd- connected with kvdi; for the change, of. 
Tel. vrM- ‘to sink, hang down’ and Kenn. bilal ‘hanging’ roots.’ The 
common colloquial word for ‘to drink’ in Tel. is tdg- <.tr&g-. 

In Tnlu, while the commonly employed verb is par-p-, the base 
hid,-c- signifies ‘to drink toddy’ {kudcilw ‘a drunkard’] . 


2. Tam. parug- 

This is a Sangam Tam. word signifying ‘to drink’, ‘to gulp’, ‘to 
enjoy ’: — teral pantg-i ‘having drunk liquor’ [Path, 2, 157], vevci 
parug- ‘to swallow the roast’ [Patt.]. 

Old Mai. parug- is ‘to sip’, ‘to drink’, ‘to nibble’, ‘to enjoy’, used 
in old tents like Rdmacarita and KrBtpaguika. 

Tulu par-p- is the indispensable verb. Far-p-, among the ‘lowest’ 
castes of Tuluvanad, is restricted to ‘having a meal’ since their meal is 
only liquid paruvelu ‘conjee’. 

The type does not appear to be represented in other Dravidian 
dialects. I do not know if the somewhat far-fetched suggestion of the 
Tamil lexicon that it may be connected with Skt. sprh ‘to desire’ has 
anything in it. 


Ill 


Words for ‘food’, ‘meal’, ‘eatables’ 

A list of the general words is given below ; the specific names for 
different varieties would be too numerous to be mentioned here. 

Tamil un 1 


un-Orvu 

un-d 

undi 

tin 

Ht'f ri 


\ 


‘food’<MW 


‘eatables’ <.tin 


cCdUil ‘what is cooked,’ ‘food,’ ‘boiled rice’ <jid- ‘to cook' i 
cf. Kann. adigil ‘what is cooked’ 
ayini ‘food’ •<IA asana [see above] . 
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Tamil Mlu ‘food’ [Pur.,] <kul-ai- ‘what is mixed together ’ ; of 
Eanji. httlu, Tel, kudu ‘boiled rice . 'Eittei [Zl/ct, , 
p. xxxvii] suggests that late Skt. ki'ura ‘food,’ 
‘boiled rice’ may have been derived from Dravidiau. 

soru ‘boiled rice’ 

sonri J 

tut’t’ru ‘boiled rice’; cf. tut't’r- ‘to eat’ 
sappddu ‘meal,’ ‘food’ [see supra], 

ponaga/m, ‘meal’ [in Manimegalai, a woi'k showing many 
adaptations from OIA and MIA] is surely traceable 
ultimately to OIA bliojana, ‘food’; cf. Tel. hona 
bellow. 


Mai. unu ‘meal’ <.un, 


Tel. 


1 ‘eating’ ‘what is eaten,’ applied to the ‘meal’ of 
i- animals and contemptuously to that' of human 
tut a j being 3 <rin.- 

coTu ‘boiled rice’ 

amarettu [from lA amrta] ‘food of lords’ when referred to 
by ‘lower’ castes; this is an adaptation of arnrta- 
ttu 'alt the (precious) food of kings or lords’ [18th 
century Verapoly Diet.]. 

vantagamu ‘food’<‘what is cooked’ C.uand- ‘to cook* 
ogiramu, dyiramu, oremu ‘food’<IA odana. 
kudu ‘boiled rice’; cf. Tam. kulu above. 
bonamu ‘food’<MIA<OIA bhojwna. 

pasddamu ‘food’<sanctified offering of food’<IA pra.^dda. 
meta ‘food’<food of cattle; from mey- ‘to graze’ 


tindi ‘6atables’<rin-. 

sddam ‘food,’ a dialectal word, from paid£Zam<IA' prasdda. 
buvvu, a child’s word for ‘boiled rice.’ 

Kannada kulu [see supra] . 

ogara cf. Tel. ogiramu above 


uta ‘meal’ 
uiyisu ‘food’ 
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Kanaada tinasn ‘eatables’ 

tini t- <t!ra 

tindi [Tel. loan?] 

Tulu. paruiielu ‘meal’ of ‘low’ castes [<par-p ‘to drink’] 

„ un-pu ‘food’ used by Bralimins and nuppu by certain 
lower castes are deiived from mn- 
Kui eju ‘cooked rice/ ‘meal/ ‘rice water’ is perhaps connected 
with Kuvi ‘water/ Grondi ‘water/ south Dra. 
ir ‘wetness/ nXr ‘water.’ 

Kuvi ondi ‘food/ ‘nieal’<un 

KuruA/t numdi ‘cooked rieSj food’ ; cf . Santali niaudi, probably not 
DraYidian. 


IV 

The following- features emerg-e from the above discussion: — 

1. ‘Three types among the verbs for ‘eating’ appear to be almost 
pan-Dravidian, while among the verbs for ‘drinking’ no all-Dra, vidian 
tyjre is available. 

2. Some verb-types are exclusively south Dravidian. 

3. The first three types of verbs for ‘eating’ have persisted in 
the south Dravidian speeches without semantic change ; whereaa in the 
words for ‘drinking,’ the older and the modern (colloquial) words are 
different in Tamil and in Telugu. 

4. The semantic development of it/i- in the central Indian dialects 
and in KuruA/i. is noteworthy, though it may be said to- have been 
foreshadowed by certain contexts in old Tamil itself. 

5. Among words for ‘food,’ ‘eatables,’ derivatives with chai-acter- 
istio structural changes (like Tam. u?r, undi, unavu from wt*-") nre 
conspicuously absent in central and north Dravidian. 

6. The semantic difierence between un- and tin- is fundamental 
and x)er.sist€'Ut in the dialects, as reflected not only by the contexts in 
which they are used brrt also by the special connotations of tlre'ir 
derivatives (in south Dravidian). 

7. lA influence is definitely traceable in one common verb-type 
[Tam. Mppid-, Tel. pasdpad-] , in one Tamil literary word [ayd-] , in 
Tel. dmgine and in some forms for ‘food,’ ‘meal.’ 

L. Bamaswami Aiyas 


l.H.Q., JUNE, 1936 
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The Sutrakrtanga-niryukti 

Tlie Niryukti works do not form a distinct n-roui.) by themselves 
aud can be clearly separated from other works which are based ou 
them or from later additions made to them. Sometimes it is very diffi- 
cult to differentiate between the verses of the Nii'yukti proi>er and the 
verses introduced into them at a later stage and going by ’the name of 
Mula-Blidsya or simply Blidpja. In very few oases tradition has tried 
to keep them apart which helps ns in separating them from each other. 
In other cases they are mixed up in such a manner that it is now' 
impossible for us to try to distinguish the various strata in the text of 
the Niryukti in its present form. What we possess in these cxises are 
the enlarged and supplemented versions of the original Hiryuktis, and 
they are called by the names of Wie Blidsyas or Brliad-BJidsija.i , the names 
themselves being a sufficient indication to understand the modified 
nature of these works. But witli the help of the few facts which tradi- 
tion has handed down to us, it is usual to divide the collection of the 
N.iryukti works into three groups, the division being based on the con- 
sideration of the purity of the text and the stages through which it may 
have passed before it attained its present form. I’here are Niryuktis 
the texti of -whioh is preserved to us in a form which we can reasonably 
take to represent their original one free from later additions. To this 
group belong the two Niryuktis on the first two Angus of the canon, 
ailauka, the oldest commentator on them, has given us no hint to thiuk 
that there are verses in the text of those Niryuktis which are a later 
addition to them, ■ as is done by Haribhadra while commenting on the 
Dasavaikdliha-B iryukti where we find that there are many additional 
verses pointed out by him as belonging to the Mula-Bha,sya. The second 
group consists of those Niryuktis where verses of the so-called Muia- 
Bhasya are added to the original Niryufcti either to explain it or to 
supplement it. To this group, belong the Niryuktis on the Avasyaka 
aud Dasavaikalika. In the third group come the Niryuktis which are 
now called by the names of Bhasyas and Brhad-Bhasyas like those on 
Ni®ha and others where it is not now possible to sepai'ate the origi- 
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nal Niryukti and the later commentary on it. The importance of the 
Sutralirtahg'a Nirynkti, therefore, lies in dts being the most pnre and 
unmixed representative of the real nature of the Niryukti before it has 
suffered any changes. 

The Siitrakrtanga Niryukti' is one of the smallest of the group and 
consists of 205 Grathas. As usual the main function of the Niryukti is 
to explain the name of the text and the titles of the various chapters 
adding where necessary a summary of its contents and sometimes giving 
some introductory information for the understanding of the text. 
Compared with other Niryuktis like the Avasyaka and the Datovaika- 
lika Niryuktis, we find in the present one less: of the extraneous matter 
and of the long digressions which we meet with in those works. But 
the chief function of a Niryukti, the explanation of the terms in the 
text by the application of the various Anuyogadvaras, is to be found to 
its fullest extent. This is another indication to saj' that this explana- 
tion forms, in reality, the main function of a Niryukti, and others like 
the heaping up of synonyms, the etynnological explanation of the terms 
in the text and the logical discussion and matters of similar nature 
are of subordinate importance if not completely foreign to it. 

The present Niryukti gives us no help in determining* its precise 
date. It refers to a vast number of philosophical schools and systems 
which were current at the time. But no definite chronological con- 
clusion can be based on them. Each one of these schools has a long and 
eventful history of its own and none of them can be dated later than 
the first century A.D. There are also a few persons referred to. So 
we have a reference to Ahhay'a, Sreuika, Ktilavala (67), Juniali (126), 
Parsva (205) and others, but noue of them can be put la+er than the 
time of Mahavira himself, most of them being his contemporaries. So 
the reasoning which led some scholars to put down the date of some 
Niryuktis like that on the Uttaradhyayaua-Sutra' isi in no way appii- 


1 The Niryukti along with the text and Silahka’s commentary is published 
in the Agamodaya Samiti, Surat 1917. It is also found as an appendix to 
Dr. Vaidya'a edition of the text, Poona 19^. 

2 Op. Dr. Charpeutier, Introduction to his edition of the Uitaradhyayana. 
sitiro, Xipsala 1914, pp. 49-50. 
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cable to tbe preseut work, as it refers to no fact which will compel us 
tO' assign it to a later date than the one given by ti'aclition. 

More important is the question about the relation of the present 
Niryukti to others. In v. 99 it appears that the Niryukti refer.s to 
the Dasavaikdlika Nityuhti while in two other places fsilahka would 
like U8 to believe that the lack of tire treatment of some words by the 
writer of the Niryukti is due to the fact that he had already treated 
them in his earlier work, the Niryukti on the first Auga, the Acai’a. 
That the present Niryukti is later than the Dasavaikrdihi-Niryidti is 
fui-ther corroborated by the fact that tho information in verses 99-102 is 
nothing but a .summary of the one contained in ver.ses 39-43 of the other. 
If alll this is accepted, we will have to 'Say that the pr'e.seut Niryurkti 
was written later than these two Nir'yuktis. 

Lenmann-’ has raised an important question about the division of 
the usual four Anuyogadvaras. It is usual to find them, divrded into 
the following divisions:' Numa or the naming of a thing by that partr- 
cirlar word without seeing its propriety, Sthdpanii or a pictorial re- 
preserrtation of it, DTO-vya or the rrraterial of which the thing is 
formed, and Bhava or the real thing itself in a condition appropriate 
for its meaning. Of these Ilravy^a is divided iirto /Lyavuituh and 
No-ayaviatah. The second of these agairr falls into three divi.sions, 
JndpahaiaTiTa, Bhavyasanra and Tadvyatirikta. The last of this divi- 
sion is further split up into three subdivisions called Ekahhdva, had- 
dhdyuska and Abhimukhanamaijotra. The last subdivision is found itr 
two places irr the Sfitrakrtahga Niryrrkti where the author deals with the 
word Punclarrka (14G ff.) and Ardr'a (186 fi.). Now: there is a traditiorr* 
preserved in the Cutnis on Avasyaka arrd Kalpa from which we come 
to know that Suhastirr or Nagahastin admitted the last drvisioir, 
Samudra admitted the middle one, and Marigir admitted tire first divr- 
sioir. If the tradition is accepted, and there is no reason, to deny 
validity to it, and if Mangu is the first person to create the 

3 VbersicU uber die Avasyaka-Literatur^ Hamburg, 1914, p. 23, 

4 Leumaim quotes, “aesa jalia ajja Maiigu tivihain saiikham iooliai 
egabhaviyain baddhauyam abhimtihanilmagoyam, ajja SamucUla cluvihara bad- 
dhauyani abhimubanamagoyam ca, ajja Subatthi egarp abbimuhanamagoyain 
ioobai.” 
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first division of Eiabiiilva we are compelled to put the present Niryniti 
after him and so about the first century A.D. at the earliest. The same 
conclusion can he arrived at by taking into consideration the allusions 
to mythological and semi-historical stories about the patriarchs of the 
Jain community found in the other Niryuktis especially the Ava4yaka 
Jfiryubti. But the present line of argument is not conclusive. Unless 
and until we ai'e able to show that Mahgu was the first man to create 
this division, we are not justified in putting the Niryuktis later than 
him. What the tradition says is that while the other two writers were 
not willing to admit the first division Mahgu did admit it. The 
difference of opinion, it will be seen very easily, is due to the very 
slight distinction that exists between these various divisions as it is 
based purely on the consideration of the relative time taken by the 
Dravya to transform itself into the Bhdva condition and not on any 
difference of a fundamental nature. It may just have been the case 
that the division was a very old one, and that these writers did not 
admit the three separate divisions as being without sufficient justifica- 
tion to regard them as distinct from each other. We have a parallel 
case in the fact that Siddhasena refused to admit the Naigaiua Naya 
which, we have sufficient evidence to prove, existed before him and for 
a long time. 

The later limit for these works can be approximately settled with 
the help of a few considerations. W'e find that the Avasyaka Nirynkti is 
often cpioted by the canonical works like the Nandi-Siitra, the Anuyoga- 
dvara and the Samavayahga which attained to their present form as 
early as the fifth century A.D., if not earlier. That the arrangement 
of the canonical works as settled in the council of Vaiabhi includes two 
Niryuktis as hooks in the group called the Miila-Sutras, as also the 
fact that the ten Niryulctis have for their basis the older arrangement 
of the canon into works called Angas and Ahgabahiras lead us to 
suppose that they must be considerably older than the second council. 
The latest reference to a Jain patriarch is to he found in the Da§a- 
vaikdlika Niryukti, where it refers to Govind Vacaka" who lived in the 
third century A.D. So we can put the collection of these Niryuktis 


5 Daitivaihulika Niryuktij v. 81, 
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between 300 and 500 A.U. a period wliiclt will explain all tlie 
references found in l.lie various Niryuktis. But it ia inucli more pro- 
bable that the reference to Govinda is a later addition, in which case 
we can put the collection a little earlier. 

The Sutrakrtah^a Nii-yukti, as can be seen from its rapid perusal, 
mainly occupies itself with the text and tries to sumniaidgei and com- 
ment on a few verses. As regards the authorship of th.ot work we are 
told, at the beginning that it was the Ganadharas, the direct disciples 
of Lord Mahavira who put it in so many words having heard the subs- 
tance of it from the month of the Jina (18-20). The seooiul chapter, 
it is further pointed out, was delivered by llsablia to his ninety-eight 
sons on the mount Astapada, to dissuade them from the battle with 
their brother Bharata (39). The praise of Mahavira .is said to he a 
report of Sudharma to his disciple Jambu, while the conversation 
■ between Mahavira and Gotama constitutes the seventh chapter (58, 90). 
The last chapter of the book purports to be a discussion between Gotama 
and TJdaga, a disciple of Par^va (205). All tliis is no doubt the iradi- 
tional information about the production of the work and is mainly 
collected from the indications found in the book itself. None of these 
writers can be taken to be the actual authors of the work in its present 
form which is certainly much more later in date. 

The explanation of the name of the work is of some interest. The 
word Siitra means primarily a thread, and in its sccoadary apijlicalion 
it means, according to our author, knowledge, as it is suggestive of the 
outward reality. Thi.s a.ppears to be a confusion due to the similarity 
between the Prirkrt forms of the two words Sutra and Siicaka wducli arc 
in reality two distinct words of diherent meanings. The Niryukti 
explains the use of the word Sutta in connection with these 
works on the supposition that they are indicative of the real 
knowledge as preached by the Jina. Now such a Sutta is of 
four kinds, the Samjna-sutTa in which the technical terms and 
their explanations are ofiered; Sahgraha-sutra which states a funda- 
mental fact having a very wide application, Vrtta those written 
in metres, and J atinihaddha which Silaiika explains to include 
four subdivisions of Kaihaniya, a narration, Gadya or prose, Padya or 
metrical composition and Geya or song (3, p. 2). The other term in the 
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name Kada leads into a miicli more complicated and recondite discussion. 
Kfta necessarily implies two otlier terms, Karaii.a or the means of doing 
a thing and hdraka or the agent of the action who, in reality, is no other 
but the soul (4). The Bravifa Kamna is either due to Prayoga or 
some external impulse or Visra&d Karana when it is due to its natural 
activity. The first is either Mula 'whicli includes the five kinds of bodies 
and the seaiae organs, or Uttara which is a further modification of the 
first like the eye, ear and others. The Vismail Koumna is illustrated by 
the automatic formations like lightning, frost and others. Viewed in 
another light it includes such varieties a.s the Sahglidta Kamna or pro- 
ductions due to a collocation of the causes like cloth, Parimia Karana 
or a thing like a conch shell, or things requiring both, as a cart, and 
things without both, as the formation of a beam (7). The K.fetra 
Karana means both the sky where all IhiJigs hai)peu, and also the 
cultivation of fields for corn. The Kdla- Karana iueludes time in general 
and the ten stages a man passes throug-h (10-12). Like the Dmvtja 
Karana^ the Bhdva Karana is also divided into many divisions in w'hich 
is found the Srutajndna Karana which is the meaning that pertains to 
the present context and means the production of the canonical works. 
It further connotes that tlie mind of the Gauadharas, the traditional 
authors of the works is free from all the karma, influences particularly 
those that impede the scriptural knowledge (lU-20). 

We get a. considerable amount of information about the text. The 
object of the first chapter is the description of both orthodox and hetero- 
dox schools and includes those who admit only the five elements, those 
who say that there is only one sold, those who identify soul and body, 
those who contend that soul is inactive, those who admit soul as the 
sixth element in addition to the usual five, those who say that the karma 
may remain wdthout giving its fruit, the fatalist, and others of little 
importance (24,30-32). Many of these schools, it will be very easily seen, 
W'ere the w^ell known soi^histical schools headed by teachers like Ajita 
Kesakambalin, Parana Eassapa, Gosala and others. Of these the 
materialists 'are refuted by the author of the Niryukti by pointing out 
that tlie quality of senticncy cannot he the outcome of the collection 
of the five elements which have qualities other than that sentiency. 
Nor is it possible that one sense should know what the other sense has 
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esperiejioed (33). The scliod wliicli Holds that the soul is inactive is 
I’efuted by pointing out that if it is so, the soxil cannot enjoy what he 
has not done nor can lie suffer what he has ccniuiitted ; this will lead 
us to deny the five gatix and facts like the memory of the past life. 
Neither* can it be argued that the soul is inactive because it is not able 
to do all thing®, for no one can say that a tree is not a tree or a cow is 
not a cow only because she gives no milk or little milk (34, 35). 

The second chapter is called Ve'ij^liya, it means a particular metre 
in which the chapter is composed as also the fact of tearing. The 
Viddraka or the agent of cutting is an ase when the thing to be cut 
is wood or some other material object, but it is the soul itself 
when the object of cutting is karma. It deals with enlightenment, 
thei transitory nature of all wordly things, the abandonment of pride, 
and it is fui'ther pointed out th'at the monks should always try to re- 
move the karmas already accumulated (3C-41). 

The object of the third chapter is to acquaint the monks with the 
U'pasargan or the obstacles to their ascetic life. It may be due to tbe 
place or time or because of the rise of the karuuis the last of which one 
should resist with all force. They are either* painful as described in tbo 
first section or pleasant as described in the second section, while the 
third section deals with the purification of the mind and the effect of 
the heterodox system on the mind, of the monk. The condition of those 
who succumbed to tbe influence of the words of the other religious 
teachers is described in the fourth section. The Niryukti illustrates 
the fact that a wrong deed once committed will bear" its fruit b;s' point- 
ing out that if a man committing murder shows him, self indifferent, 
a man eating poison and concealing himself and a man committing 
theft and then standing averse are all declared as criminals (45-53). 

The fourth chapter deals with the dangers which arise out of 
attachment towards women. Both man and woman are viewed from 
various points of view and. in contrast with each other . Ihe 
first Uddesa points out that conversation with women leads to the breach 
of one’s conduct, and in the second is described tbe pitiable condition 
of those who have fallen a victim to the allurement of wonreu. Even 
men like Abh'aya, Pajjoya, Kulavaia and others suffered andi so* every 
one must take care of women. Heroism does not consist in. being power- 
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ful and daring in one’s outward conduct but in showing steadfast belief 
in religion. It is equally true that women also should take care of men 
(54-61). 

The whole of the fifth chapter is concerned with a detailed des- 
cription of the heills where men of wicked deeds are made to suffer. 
In the unsystematic description of the text the Niryukti tries to 
introduce system, in some form by giving us the various functions of the 
tormentors in hell which are fifteen in number. It includes men who 
trouble the hellish beings, and tbe insti-uments of tormenting them, 
(62-82). 

The sixth chapter is a praise of Lord Maliavira in very gdorwlng 
terms. The peculiar method of the Niryukti can be seen at its, best in 
tbe treatment it gives to the name Maliavira. The word Mahat is 
viewed in the usual four-fold way, so also the other member Ffm. 
Praise from the point of view of Mravya is the description of the 
ornaments on the body of the man to be praised, wliile, from tbe point 
of view of Bbava it consists in eulogizing bi.s merits (83-86). 

Tbe seventh chapter deals with the abandonment of tlie, state of 
being without conduct and having bad conduct, and tbe acquisition of 
the state of good condnct and being averse to the worldly things (86). 

iSlIa, viewed from the Dravya point, is the use of objects like cloths 
food and others, and viewed in its Bbava state, it is either taking- full 
or partial vows. The schools which are the advocates of the bad course 
of conduct are those who worship deities like Candi, those who regard 
water to be a purifying agency, and those who perform sacrifices (86-90). 

V'irya or energy is in its Dravya aspect, things like birds, animals 
and inanimate objects wliicb include food accoutrements and weapons. 
But in reality Virya consists in tbe power of tbe soul in controlling 
the senses and showing qualities like activity, forbearance, fortitude, 
considerate nature as also performing penances. It is either that of 
a wise man or of n bad man or of an ordinary man. It is different 
with the monks and the laymen (91-97). 

The ninth chapter deals with Dliarma, and the writer points out 
that in this hook it is not proper to describe tbe Dharma of tbe heretical 
schools (99-102). Samadhi is tbe subject of the tenth chapter. It is 
also called Ayana or thing worthy of acceptance. Samadhi means 
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attachment to the {jpoocl objects of the five senses, and in ita Bkava 
application it includes faith, knowledge, penance and conduct 
(103-106). Marga is the way. It is either auspicious or otherwise. 
It either leads to liberation or to hell. The bad one oouaists of killing 
living beings and showing attachment to the pleasure.-; of this world. 
On the other hand, the right path leading to liberation consists in 
penance and self-control (107-115). 

The 12th chapter gives in short the well known four schools of 
philosophy current at the time of the origin of Jainism. They incllude 
the school of Kriyavadina who hold that the soul is subject to suffering 
the fruits of its own acts, and has 180 divisions. The Akriya.va.dins 
hold that there is nothing like soul, neither it is responsible for ita 
own acta. It has 84 varieties. The Ajnanikas say that knowledge is 
not necessary for liberation and are divided into 67 views. The last 
school of the Vainayikaa hold that discipline only is necessiary for 
salvation and has 32 divisions. All these views are described here 
and the right view of the Kriyavadina is upheld (116-121). 

The 13th chapter deals with the proper interpretation of the texts. 
The story of Jamali, the first of- the founders of the various schisms, 
well illustrates the danger that arises, from a wrong interpretationo of the 
texts. A faithful preservation of the traditionally handed down 
scriptures is absolutely necessary (122-126). - 

The 14th chapter deals with the nature of both the teachers and 
the pupils, as also the instruction in the text, their meaning and both 
(127-131). The name Adqmya is explained as to refer to the fact that 
the chapter is so composed as to make the first word of the 
line identical with the last word of the previous line. It also 
means the canon consisting of the 12 Ahgas which is worthy of being 
received (132-136). 

The last chapter of the first book is called Gdihd, and it is ex- 
plained in many ways. It may mean either the use of that metre 
which, however, is not the case with the present chapter but which 
shows traces of an earlier version in metrical form, or that it gives in 
a short compass the substance of the chapters that went before it, or 
that it is simg in a charming tone. The chapter deals with 
the qualities of a monk (137-141). 
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The chapters of the second book are called tihe great chapters. 
It mey mean that they are longer than the chapters of the 
first book or more important than them. 'The first explanation appears 
to be more plausible. The fihst chapter is called Lotus, and by it is 
meant all good things like the valuable objects, men of good conduct, 
gods of great power and everything that is marked by greatness. 
Here it typifies the monks of excellence (142-157). The object of the 
simile is to show that liberation is obtained by following the path laid 
down by the Jains. Out of all the Gatis, man is capable 
of obtaining liberation, and there also the king is the guide 
of all the people and so his conversion is the beat way to lead the 
people properly. To cross the difficult Samsara all the magical and 
wrong ways of worship are of no use, and the only way to get over 
it is to follow the religion preached by the Jinas (158-164). 

The second chapter deals with the various activities which lead to 
a bad existence and abstention from which is the best way to clear 
oneself of all sins (165-168). 

The third chapter gives us information about the food of living 
beings. It is either food in general which all beings, yet undeveloped, 
take in, or Lorria-ahara receiving nourishment through ones hair, and 
lastly the usual method of taking food in lumps. At the start of his 
life the soul lives without food for three moments at the most and then 
begins to receive food (169-178). The next deals wiiii confession. 

The fifth is called Ayarasuya or Anagdrasuya, and says that one 
should follow the right conduct and abstain from the wrong one 
(181-183). 

The sixth chapter is the result of the conversation between 
Ardraka and others. The Hiryukti points out that though the whole 
of the canon is a complete work yet there are occasions which require 
the statement of a dogma in clearer terms. The author has given a 
synoptic view of the story" which runs as follows: 

In the country of Magadha there was a town Vasantapura 
and a householder Samayika. He took to monkhood at the 
advice of his teacher Dharmaghosa along with his wife and began his 

6 Op. Silanka’s commentary, pp. 386-388. 
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wandering career. But one day lie saw his own wife in the form of a nun 
and became attached to her. Knowing his intention she abandoned food 
and as a. result of her religious penance she became' in her next birth 
a god. He also, coming to know her act, died with a fast and became 
Ardraka in the town of Ardra as a son of one alsO' called Ardraka. 
His wife was born in the town of Vasantapura as the daugliter of a 
merchant. 

Once, king Ardraka sent presents to king Srenika and prince 
Ardra, ka. also despatched presents to prince Abhaya. Abhaya, in return, 
sent back to him an image of the Jina which was the cause of his 
enlightenment. But his father, to keep him in the woi'ldly life, kept 
500 other princes round him as guards. One day, he went out on his 
horse and against the advice of a deity, he took the role of a monk. 
In the town of Tasantapura, he saw a girl, his former wife, who called 
him her husband. At that time the deity showers gold which the 
fatlier takes up only for the girl. Many suitors come for the hand 
of his daughter but the girl refuses all of them on the plea that a girl 
can be given in maiT'iage only once. To find Ardraka out, the father 
keeps a almshouse and the gifil detects him there. They are married 
and lead a life of pleasures. They get a son, when Ardraka shows 
signs of resuming his wandering career. But the boy in play encircles 
his father with a thread 12 times w'hicli is taken by them to be 
an indication that the father should live in the house for 12 year's 
more. At the end of that period he departs. 

In his wa.y he meets the'SCO pilnces who had become robbers and 
whom he converts to Jainism. On their way to see Lord Ma,havira, 
Ardraka holds a conversation with Gosala, the Buddhists, Brahmins, 
Ekadaudins and Hastltapasas, which the text of the chapter embodies 
(184-200). 

The last chapter purport's to be a conversation between Gotama 
and Udaga, the disciple of Parsva, about the formula of confession. It 
was held in the monastery of Kalanda near Eajagrha (201-205). 

Erom this review of the text as. taken by the author of the Niryukti 
it will be seen that it is not necessarily a summary of the text that 
is attempted by it. Besides that, it gives us some other informatiou 
like the story of Ardraka or the schools of philosophy in the first 
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cliapter wiiGL. is a, necessai^ infoimation to understand the text. 
While summarising- also it tries to introduce some system in the text 
as in chapters three and five. Of other interesting- references we have 
some remarks on metres Vaitaliha (38) and Gatha (139), grammatical 
discussion of -words like Mahat (83), Su and Ku (88) and Alam (202), 
synonyms for way (11-5) and logical discussion about Hetu or reason 
(35, 50-53). The canon is referred to in 130, 188, 189, some weapons 
are given in 93 and 98, the astronomical Karanas, seven of which are 
steady and four unsteady are referred to in vs. 11-13, and some other 
secular information is found incidentally. 



An Aspect of Becoming in Early Buddhism 

The sixth oenUtry B.O. is well known to h.ave been a period which 
in India was remarkable for a profusion of intellectual activity and 
curiosity closely combined with a probing into fundamental values con- 
cerning Man. The great age of the Vedas uas over: their influence 
had waned, although perhaps it was destined never entirely to cease; 
their interest, focussed on certain phenomena of nature, and expressed 
for example in the magniflcent hymns to the Sun and the Dawn, was 
gradually but relentlessly shifted to a growing interest taken by man 
in Man. This was the work of the Upanisads, this is their permanent 
and incomparable contribution to the world’s store of learning. 
Henceforward man, his soul or self or dtman (attd in Pali), its relation 
to the whole of Eeality, its beginning and more especially its ending 
with the ways of’ achieving the highest consummation, were to be the 
problems which the teachers and thinkers, more numerous then than 
now, attempted to sblve. 

Prom among a host of minor leaders propounding theories, 
enunciating dogmas, setting forth new views on subjects of undeniable 
importance, the names of all but a few are uniknown at the present 
day to any hut students of Indology. Their name was legion, but 
their views have not stood the test of time. Hence their names are 
unimportant to the seeker after religion, although they may still possess 
some historical significance to those whose enquiries lie in this field. 

Out of this extraordinarily fertile time of speculative unrest 
(which was perhaps spread over centuries), out of man’s slowly 
awakening consoionsness of self, two “systems” emerged which not 
only profoundly afiected contemporary thought, hut down the years 
have wielded an uninterrupted ascendancy over the lives and thought 
of millions: the “systems” of Hindus and Buddhists. Por these two 
“systems” (which for lack of a better word I call them) are the teach- 
ing of the Early Hpanisads and the teaching we now call Buddhism. 
The one was, as it were, corporate efiort, composed almost certainly 
during a long stretch of time, and therefore almost, I may say quite, 
certainly by more than one thinker. The other was the much modified 
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result of fifty years of ceaseless, tireless ministry, and is usually 
ascribed to one man, namely Glotama the Buddha. 

His teaching, m'or© truly called Sakya than Buddhism, cannot be 
interpreted aright if it be separated from its historical setting. -No 
great religion has ever sprung out of a void. The working of cause 
and effect, recognised and enunciated by Sakya, was as active in the 
production of Primitive Buddhism as in the shaping of its later 
growth. But Sakya did not arise on the ashes of the static outlook of 
the TJpanisads. Looked at historically it arose as the supplement, the 
complement and the development of the Upanisadic standpoint. And 
this it achieved by the substitution of the concept of Becoming for 
that of Being. A view of fundamental importance in the TTpanisads, 
that of man being that Highest Reality — ejiitomised in two phrases 
now become classical: “That are thou” (tat tvam asi) and “I am 
Brahma” (aham Brahma asmi) — gave way' to the Sakyan view that man 
can train himself to become as That. 

This doctrine was in Sakya nowhere plainly stated in those words; 
but it is there nevertheless, im.pregnating the Sakyan teaching for 
those who have eyes to see, insisting that man can grow, can increase, 
can be made to become, can progress further oh the Way.’ The 
dawnings of this view were not altogether absent from the Upanisads, I 
think, but were implied rather than stressed. 

Prom the unreal lead me to the Real, 

Prom darkness lead me to Light, 

Prom death lead me to Non-death 

(Brhad. I. 3. 28). 

is a verse which suggests that however much one might be the Reail, 
yet a closer contact with it by means of the nawsmOrrga (or way of 
knowledge) was essential for salvation, which was to be gained, as is 
here sho’wn, through intellectual apprehension of the Real, through 
spiritual light, and by the cutting through of the ocean of samsara 
(rebirth). So much then had man to achieve in order that! for him 
Being might become a reality. Tn Primitive Buddhism it is amply 
apparent that this process could only be valid, the end could only be 
assured, if man made himself, his powers and his faculties, become 
greater and greater still. 
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The example which I wish to present of the way in which Primi- 
tive Buddhism look^ at this matter is onily one from among' many 
which might have been adduced. It is drawn from, the Patimokhha 
of ; the Vinaya. The Vinaya consists largely of stories of various kinds 
of wrong behaviour on the part of the monks (bhikJchu)f and of the 
rules laid down for the prevention and punishment of occurrences of 
the same sort in the future. Thus offences against tlie course of 
training laid down by the Buddha for the monks, are modified. Vinaya 
III opens with three, of the very gi’avest .kinds of offence, known as 
Parajika offences: those of unchastity, stealing and depriving of life. 
These arc indeed condemned by all civilised communities, valuing as 
they do safety of person and property. 

But the fourth (and last) Parajika show.s, I think, a mode of 
thought which could only arise in circumstances where the notion that 
can become is an absolutely vital force, commanding if not awe, 
then a tremendous respect. This Parajika, well tempered as are all 
the rules by the quality of mercy, declares that if a monk mistakenly 
claims a condition of the further-men, unle.ss he does so with undue 
confidence in hiips^lf, with an undue estimate of himseilf, then he falls 
into defeat. He is defeated by the course of training, morally he is 
too weak to support it, he hao to leave the Order, there is uo hope of 
rehabilitation for him. 

This offence was so grave, ranking as it does with unchastity, 
stealing and the depriving of life, not because the transgressor showed 
conceit, not because it was tantamount to lying, although this oei'tainly 
came in, but above aill because, the claim put forward was an assump- 
sion, unjustifiable and unfounded, amounting to theft Q/in. III. 90), 
of conditions IdhamiTna) to be won only by steadfast determination to 
reach the further (uttari), to make the higher become. Those wKo 
had truly achieved this are called in Pai’ajika IV uttari-mamtssa, the 
further-men — the best men (setfJia-pfsrisd) according to the comment- 
arial exegesis. It cannot be too much emphasised that the powers won 
did not surpass those which men were capable of developing, were not 
superhuman, did not go beyond man’s conditions, as various translators 
have suggested. It was not that the conditions were beyond man in 
the flesh, beyond hia grasp, severed from the spheres in which he could 
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move ani discipline himself. It was that there were men here in this 
world who differed from others in that they were bonnd to become 
(hJiabba), and who hence had gone further on the Way, achieving a.s 
they did so certain*- conditions deniedi to those who had not travelled 
so far. They were not devas, nor those reborn in other worlds : they 
were the fnrther-men, bnt 'men nevertheless. 

Now what are these conditions whose attainment marks off the 
zealous, ardent monks whose inmost self has striven (pahitatta) from 
those others who cannot for long raise their thoughts above the pleasures 
of the senses? Parajika IV has several answers to this question. For 
example those lax monks who spent a vassa (rains) on the hanks of the 
river Vaggamuda thought, and riglitly so, that the conditions of the 
further-men include possession of one or more of the four musings 
(jhdna, Skt. dhydna), attainment of one or more of the four stages 
of the Way (stream-entry, once-returning, non-returning, arahanship), 
the mastery of the threefold knowledge, the mastery of the sixfold 
knowledge. These two knowledges include knowledge of previous 
rebirths, of destruction of the cankers (dsava, Skt. asrava), and of what 
we should now call telepathy, clairvoyance and ‘ clniraudience. The 
Old Commentary on Parajika IV adds to these conditions those of 
freedom, attainment, concenti-ation, making the Way to become 
(vuiggabliavana), realisation of the fruits of the Way, and the destruc- 
tion of the corruptions {Mlesa). This last it defines in terms strongly 
reminiscent of the Samyutta’s definition of both nirvdiga and arahatta : 

destruction of passion, of hatred and of confusion. 

« 

Towards the end of Parajika IV the great disciple Moggallana 
is accused by the monks of claiming for himself conditions of the 
further-men. In alleging that he saw shapes and forms going through 
the air, that he heard their cries of distress, and that he knew what 
they had been in previous rebirths, he was undoubtedly claiming these 
conditions for himself. But he was supported by Gotama, so it is 
stated, who said that Moggallana spoke trulj* and that therefore there 
was no offence for him. He was a further-man, removed by his own 
power of endeavour, by his own spiritual deveilopment both from the 
pious, moderate monks, and from the mass of depraved, evil monks, 
who figure so largely in the Vinaya, and who are accountable for the 

r.H.Q., JUNE, 1936 12 
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framing of tie Rules. Only in a teacliing where such a qualitative 
difference between -men was fully recogni.sed, only where spiritual 
progress with its load of conditions as yet ruiattained by those lower 
on the Way was accounted of supreme importanoe, could the dlaimiug 
of those conditions by one who did not truly possess them be ranked 
as one of the four gravest offences, entailing expulsion from the 
monastic order. 

I. B. Hohnee 



Eumayun’s early Eelations with Kamran (1514'33) 

Wlieii Humayun, at Babur’s death (Deoeiaber 1530), became the 
ruler of Delhi, Kamraii continued to be the governor of Kabul and 
Qandahar. They were born of different mothers ; Humayun, of Maham 
Begam, a descendant of Shaikh Ahmad of Turbahi-Jam and re'lation 
of Sultan Husain Baiqara, and Kamran, of Gulrukh Begchik, whose 
parentage, contrary to Babur’s practice, has not been given by him. 
Maham was married to Babur in Herat in 1506 and Humayun was born 
on May 6, 150S in Kabul. Gulrukh was married two years later. Her 
eldest son Kamran was born six years later i.e. in 1514, and her younger 
son Askari in 1516.’ 

Humayun was Babur’s eldest child, being born when he was 25 
years of age.^ He considered the birth to be auspicious and so named 
him Humayun. Babur was still in prime of life when his second son, 
Kamran and third son, Askari were born. As a man of culture, he gave 
a thorough education to his children. They were not only taught to 
read and write in more than one language, but what was more important 
to their future welfare,' were given a practical training in administra- 
tion and warfare. This explains (1) the presence of Humaynn as a 
commander in the battles of Panipat and Khanwah at the age of 18 and 
19 respectively; and of Askari, in the battle of Gbagra at the age of 13, 
(2) the appointment of Kamran as the governor of Kabul when he was 
only 15, and of Hindal when he was 11 or 12. 

In giving his children a literary education, he was not satisfied 
with the mere appointment of learned maulavis as tutors but took per- 
sonal interest also. In 1522, when Kamrau was only a child of 8, 
Babur especially wrote a versified treatise on Muslim Law entitled 

1 Babur’s 3 other wives were 

(а) Masuma Sultan Begam, whose daughter o£ the same name was married 

to Muhammad Zeman Mlrza. 

(б) Dildar Aghaoha, mother of Hindal, 

(c) Bibi Mubarifca, a Yusufzai lady. 

3 The date of Babur’s birth is February 14, 1483. 
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‘Dar Fiqha-i-Muhaiyan’ for his instruction.’ When after the capture 
of Milwat,* in January 1626 he inspected the fort, the first thing that 
he did was to visit Ghazi Khan’s’ library and to choose some books for 
Humayun and Kamran. Again in January 1629, he sent his Indian 
verses to Humayun and Kamran and the alphabet of the Baburi script 
to HindH, then a child of 10 or 11. ‘ Babnrnam,a also gives one of 
Babur’s Turin lettera' written to Humayim in November 1528, when 
the prince was 20 years old, in which the king corrects his spellings 
and criticises his obscure and bombastic style. 

The above facts show the keen interest that Babur took in the 
upbringing o-f his children. He died when they were young-, the eldt^t 
being 20 and the youngest 12 years of age. During his career, Babiir 
had set an example of affection for his relations and his dying instruc- 
tions to his. eldest! son were to preserve this cordiality in the family 
and especially to be forgiving and kind to the brothers." 

Thus at Babur’s: death, the new king had his domestic policy 
chalked out by his father. According to it, he could not dispossess 
Kamran of the government of Kabul and Qandahar, where he had been 
posted for the last five years. The dispossession was probably necessary, 
for the direct allegiance of the Kabulis and the QandahMis to himself 
would have been of great help to him, as it had been to Babur in facing 
the rebel Afghans of India. Humayun was practically a stranger to the 
Kabuli Afghans and, of course, in India, was hated by the Afghans as 
the son of a u.surper who had deprived them of their ruling privileges. 
Kamran had thus an advantage over his brother, for he directly ruled 
over the warlike Afghans of Kabul. 

3 Bahur-ndmu^ p. 438. 

4 See Malot in the IniperiUl Qasusiteer oj Mia. Situated in 31“60' N. 76“ E. 
in Hushiarpur district. There is another fort of the same name in Jhelam 
district, which Mrs. Beveridge wrongly identifies with this fort of Daulat Khan. 
See BN.j p. 461. 

6 Ghazi Khan was the eldest son to Daulat Khan Lodi, the governor of the 
Punjab. 

6 BW., p. 642. 

7 Ibid.^ pp. 824-7. 

8 See Gulbadan Begam’s Kumayan-ndma, fol. 19b. 
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Eumayun might have realised the disadvantage and still like a 
noble soul, did not question the instructions of his father. But matters 
did not end here. Babur in his overflowing generosity of heart had pro- 
portioned Humayun's share of inheritance to that of Kamran as C to 5.“ 
Of course, Babur had a irrecedenoe in his own uncle’s case. The eldest, 
Sultan Ahmad ileerza as the ruler of Samarqand had the largest share ; 
the second, Sultan Mahmud Meerza had slightly less; while the third, 
Umar Shaikh Meerza and the fourth, Ulugh had considerably smaller 
sliares. 

Bo, when Humayun came to the throne, it was expected of him 
that Kamrau’s jagirn would he ineieased considerably beyond its exist- 
ing limits. *“ Unfortunately, he was busy in more important matters 
and let this matter remain in abeyance for nearly two years. 

Kamran, on the other hand, like all expectant youths, was 
impatient of any delay. Wlien he found the king engaged elsew'here, he 
took matters into his own bands and proceeded to act independently. 
•He collected an army and marched on Lahore, where Mir Tunu.s Ali, 
the governor, stoutly opposed him till his capture. Qaracha Beg, one 
of Kamran’s chief nobles, went to Yunus Ali pretending to be 
displeased with- his master and then as an opportunity occurred, 
captured him. The surrender of the place automaticallj' followed. 
Kamran offered the continuation of the office to Yunus, but the latter 
declined and was then allowed to proceed to Humayun. 

Erskine has very strongly criticised Kamran’s doings” in these 
words: “No sooner did Kamraii, who was at Kabul, hear 
of his father’s death, than disdaining the ample dominions, he 
had enjoyed under his father and in the possessions of which his 

brother had consented to confirm him collected an army and in 

the true spirit of brotherhood among Asiatic princes marched for 
Hindustan, under pretence of congratulating Humaj'un on his accession. 


9 7?N., p. 625. 

10 ‘Kamran’s possessions in 1530 were less than half the present- size of 
Afghanistan. He did not possess the province of Herat, neither any territory 
to the north of the Hindu Kush nor any south of Qandahar. 

11 Erskine’a History of India, vol. II, Humayun, p, 6. 
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but in reality to try the strength of his sword and to see' whether his 
own good fortune might not raise him to the throne of Delhi itself”. 
To us, it appears that there are two glaring inaccuracies in the 
statement : 

(1) Erskine’s reference to the disunion between the two brothers 
cannot be maintained at least for the first eight years of Humayun’s 
reign. Neither did Kamran desire to contest the throne of Delhi with 
his brother nor act as an independent prince. Humayun, on his return 
to Delhi, not only added Lahore, Multan, and other eastern districts up 
to the Sutlej, but also Hissar Emma, which was ccnsidered as the heir- 
apparent’s jagir in the Mughal times. The coins too of the period 
bearing the names of both the brothers and the mintage town and year 
also support our statement. Of the eight coins preserved in the British 
Museum sis are dated, the latest being issued in 946 A.H. = 1539-40 
A.D. One of the inscriptions reads: 

stAob (Jjo: 

and 

iJUsAm, j alLo jiil i^LkLu.l| (^1^ vjjjL-e 

Translation 

‘The justice of Muhammad Kiimran Badshah-i-Ghazi’ and 

‘Muhammad Humayun Ghazi, Sultan the Great &nd Illustrious, 
may God bless his territory and Sultanate.’ 

These coins are stamped by Kamran in Ijahore or some other town 
in his jagir. Kamran calls himself Badshah because his father had 
entitled himself as such while he owned the single province of Kabuil. 
Humayun bore the more common title of Sultan. 

The true relation between the two brothers is clear from the phrase, 
‘as Sultan-al-dzm’ added to Humayrm’s name. It signifies that 
Humayun was the greater of the two. 

The titles, Shah, Sultan, etc., were so indiscriminately bestowed on 
princes and even on nobles that among Babur and Humayun’s peers 
there must have been at least two dozens with these titles. Badshah 

12 See Beni Frasad^s J ehangir. If the statement is oorrrect, since no son 
was born to Humayun, Kamran wa sindicated as his successor. 
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bein^ an Irani title was not commonly used in India. As we liave 
pointed out, Humayun, in compliance with. Babur’s wishes, viz., to re- 
cognise Kaimran’s importance, bestowed on him the provinces of 
Kabul, Qaudahar, Multan, Hissar Firuza and others, the right of 
coinage and gave him the permission to use the title of Badshah. 
Such grants -were a common feature in Mughal India. Even so late 
2 i» the middle of the 18th century, the East India Company and the 
Nawabs of Bengal issued coins, though they acknowledged the suzerainty 
of the Emperor of Delhi. 

(2) The second inaccuracy occurs where Erskine terms Kamran’s 
territories of Kabul and Qandahar as 'ample dominions.’ The two 
provinces together would be less than half of the present insignificant 
Afghanistan. Kamran’s jagirs were so small that an addition was 
expected. 

We may further point out that Humayun’s governor Mir Yunus 
All’s opposition to Kami'an was due to the iatters’ impatience. "What a 

13 The last six rulers of Oudh were called Shahs, Badskahs, but they were 
wholly subordinate to the East India Company. A few mediteval examples also 
jnay be given. Mirat-i-Sikandari refers to the grant of the title of Shah by 
Bahadur Shah of Gujrab to Nizam-ul-mulk of Ahmadnagar who had. submitted to 
him. Similarly Shah Jehan had granted to Muhammad Adil of Bijapur the title of 
Shah. Perhaps the most striking parallel is afforded by the coins of Ghiyasuddin 
Ghuri. There are many gold and silver coins in which the names of Ghiyasuddin 
and his brother Mnizuddin Muhammad Ghuri jointly occur. Let us take one of 
these coins. In a gold coin (See Thomas’ Chronicles of the Pathaii Kinys of 
Delhi, p. 12.) dated 592 A. H. —1195 A.I)., on the obverse side can be read. 

ty>AS./a ^ i^UaJLujJl 

on the reverse 

Now we know that the actual ruler was Ghiyasuddin Muhammad bin. Sam 
while his younger brother Muizuddin. Muhammad bin Sam was his commander-in- 
chief and governor of a province. (See Cambridge Sistory of India, vol. Ill, p. 38.) 
It was the magnanimity of the elder brother that allowed regal titles to the 
younger brother; but all the same, the head of the family was the elder brother, 
commanding allegiance from all other members of the family including Muizuddin. 
Ghiyas’s headship was so recognised a fact that the bestowal of titles on Muiz 
never clouded the issue. 
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little patience on his part mig'ht have obtained from the king without 
any bloodshed, he sought to obtain by a display of brute force. This 
was resented by Yunus, who as a loyal servant of the Delhi throne, 
considered his duty to oppose such a high-hand, ed procedure. He was 
probably unaware of the late king’s desires and Humayun s assent. 

Abul Hazl is in full agreement "with our view's.’’ He says, ‘His 
Ma.jesty Jehanbani (i.e., Humayun) partly beea,use the sea of his 
liberality had been set in motion and partly fi'Oiu a desire to observe 
the preceiJts of his Majesty G6ti-.'‘ita.ni (Babur) made over the i>rovinoe 
to him.’ 

Thus, the affair ended in peace and cordiality. A firman was 
issued confirming the grant of Xabul, Qandahar and the 1 unjab. In 
g’rateful acknowledgment of it, Kaiurau w'rote the follow'ing lines. 

lob j ji 

tob ^ 2— 

|jb IIOJJ jl 2_le^ * 

lob c ; jhi IS ^ 1 )] jl * y o/ 

tob ejj.jL — «.Ab’ 

Translation : 

May thy beauty grow each moment, 

And thy destiny be happy and glorious. 

The dust that rises on thy irath. 

Illumines the eyes of this afflicted. 

The dust that rises on Lailils path, 

Its rightful place is Majnun’s eyes. 

He who did not turn round thee like 

(the outer leg of a pair of) compasses. 

He is outside this circle.’® 

Kamran, so long as this world lasts, 

Let the monarch of the Age he Humayun.’® 

14 See Akbar Nama, p. 125. 

15 I.e., he who does not belong to Hiima 3 ’un.’s court has nothing to do with 
the Mughal empire. 

16 My English rendering differs in one or two lines from that of Beveridge. 
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Humayuu was so pleased witli the verses that he made a further 
gift of Hi&sar Firuza, a territory which had heea granted to him. as 
reward for his first victory on; the Afghans under Hamid Khan, 
February 1525. The grant to Kamran must have been made in 
939 A.H. = January 1633, when Humayun had returned to Agra. 

To recapitulate our conclusions: 

(1) Tip till 1538 Kamran was loyal to his elder brO'ther. This is 
attested by the coins of the period. 

(2) Some addition to Kamran’s jagir of Kabul and Qaudahai' was 
desired by the late Babur and had been agreed to by Humayun. 

(3) In his impatience to increase his jagir, Kamran applied force 
against the governor of Lahore and captured him. 

• (4) Humaj^un, on his return to Agra, made amends for the delay, 

confirmed Kamran’s possession of Lahore and added Multan to it. 

(5) Kamran’s ode denoted cordial relations between the brothers 
as did also the further grant of Hissar Firuza. 

S. K. B.iTTEHJI 


17 BN., p. 466. 
I.H.Q., JUNE, 1936 
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Christianity at the Courts of Akbar and Jahangir 

Tlie story of Cliristianity imcfer the first two Mog'hul Emperors, as 
told by contemporary writers, is something quite apart from the history 
of the Christian religion in India. Many centuries before the Moghulls 
set foot in Hindustan there had been, as there are still, communities of 
Syriac Christians on the Malabar- coast and in other parte of Southern 
India; while small isolated groups, also professing Nestorian doctrine, 
were scattered here and there in peninsular India. Hut the history of 
the Christian Church iu the Deccan wa,si little affected by the powerful 
Empire which arose iu the North. In the 16th century the extreme 
south of India was occupied by the Hindu Kingdom of Vi jay ana-gar 
and it was on both the Malabar and Coromandel coasts of that kingdom 
that most of the Syrian Christian communities were to be found. Bet- 
ween Vijayanagar and the frontiers- of the Moghul dominions were the 
four independent Moslem states of Bijapur, Golconda, Bidar and 
Ahmadnagar which, though continually at war with both their 
neighbours, as well as between themselves, managed to maintain their 
independence against Moghul aggression until finally subdued by the 
last of the great Emperors, Aurungzeh. The Christianity of the South 
of India was by these buffer states completely -separated from, whatever 
Chriatian influence made itself felt in the North and the proselytism 
which was pursued in Moghul India emanated mainly from Goa and the 
Portuguese. 

Throughout the whole of the IGth century the Portrrguese were the 
dominant maritime andl commercial power in the East. -They enjoyed 
a trading monopoly in India and strongly resisted every attempt on the 
part of the English or Butch to participate in it. Owing to the-ir power- 
ful position at Goa and to their unscrupulous methods, supported by their 
naval aud miritary forces and large merchant fleet, they were a-ble for 
a long time to keep at h-ay the efforts of their rivals to open up- trade 
with the Moghul Empire. Valuable to- the Moghuls as was the commerce 
they conducted^ with them the Portuguese were more feared than loved 
where-ver their presence was felt, and it was largely hecaus-e of the threat 
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of Portiuguese reprisals ttat so miiclr difficulty was experienced by the 
early English merchant adventurers who visited the Moghul Court in 
obtaining the Emperor’s sanction for the establishment of a trading 
‘factory.’ The supremacy of the Portuguese in Indian waters and their 
firm hold on Indian trade made Goa in the 16th Century a populous and 
extremely wealthy and prosperous city. Church and State revelled in 
the riches that poured into it and both were equally active in promoting 
by^ all means in their power the continuance of the monopoly it then 
enjoyed. Never was (he Church more militant than then. Erom Goa 
Jesuit's, Franciscans and Capuchins made their way into all parts of 
India actuated, as much by political and commercial a.s by proselytising 
zeal and to their labours and nunierou.s writings we owe no small part of 
our information regarding the life and' conditions of the time. In 1660 
the Inquisition was introduced into Goa aird the latent antagonism 
between Islam and Christianity was thereby accentuated. The tension 
between Moghul and Portuguese was further intensified by the hostility 
which developed from the efforts of both to control the Indian seas. The 
bigotry and intolerance shown alifie by the Church and the Portuguese 
civil authorities roused the fiercest resentment and opposition and, by 
degrees, relations with Goa, from being mainly commercial, assumed a 
purely religious aspect. 

Such was the state of affairs at the end of the 16th century when 
Portugal, from being the paramount European power in India, entered 
upon the decline from which she was destined never to recover. Beset 
with enemies, among whom were the Malabar pirates, and denuded of 
man-power by the constant strife, her commerce and, with it, her pres- 
tige gradua'Uy dwindled and her weakened naval forces were unable, 
eventually, to prevent the establishment of trading posts by her rivals. 
In 1603 and again in 1639 the Dutch blockaded Goa and during the first 
half of the 17th century routed the Portuguese everywhere in India. 
In 1612 the English defeated them at Sually, and still more decisively 
in 1.615 in a second engagement at the .same place. 

The. period during; which the Portuguese reached the zenith of their 
power in India coincides roughly with that of the reigu of Akbar — ^tbe 
first' of the great Moghid emperors. Bis personality impressed all who 
came- into contact with him — as may he judged from the acoO'unte — 
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among' others — of the English travellers who visited his court. His rule 
on the whole was just. He was eminent ailike for his military achieve- 
ments, his political acumen and his magnanimity, and his name is still 
Mverenced as that of one of the ablest and most libefral-minfled civil 
administrators India has produced. He consolidated the empire he 
founded which, after enjoying great prosperity during his lifetime, 
waa passed on in a stable condition to his son Jaliangir. 

In view of this it is somewhat strange that he should have sufiered 
a foreign power to adopt toward him the domineering attitude which 
characterised the Portuguese in all their relationships with Asiatic 
peoples and potentates. Akbar was certainly neither a lax nor a pirsilla- 
nimous prince. On the contrary, he was by nature proud' and energetic 
and fully conscious of hig Imperial strength which was, indeed, far more 
than ample, had he mobilised it, to have wiped the Portuguese off the 
map of India once and for all. What is more, he must have been stung 
by the serious ravages they made upon his shipping as well as by the 
high-handed manner in which they conducted themselves at the treaty 
ports — yet he seems never to have oontemplatied, much less to have 
attempted, to humble the airogaace of these overbearing infidels at his 
very gates. The reason may perhaps be found in the strong geographical 
and strategic position of Goa; in the incontestahle superiority of the 
Portuguese at sea; in material interest; and lastly, but by no means 
least, in the peculiar temperament of Akbar himself. 

Goa, in the 16th century, was a better port than it is now; 
capable of providing a safe anchorage for 'the entire naval and mercan- 
tile fleets. It waa also a strong and amply fortified place and in all 
respects an excellent base. Behind it stretched the formidable rampart 
of the Ghats, on the Eastern adde of which waa the kingdom of BKjapur. 
Had Akbar attempted to descend' upon Goa from the landward side he" 
would, in consequence, have been operating in enemy territory -with the 
united forces of Bijapur, Go'lconda, Bidar and, Ahm.adnagar in the- field 
against him. Even had he subjected the Mahomedan kingdoms of the 
Deccan he would^ still have been faced with the crossing of a natural 
barrier with heights up to 5000 feet. Viewed merely as a punitive ex- 
pedition such a campaign may well have seemed scarcely worth the risks 
involved. Attack by sea was, for the Moghuls, out of the question — here 
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the Portuguese had it all their own way prior to the coming of the Dutch 
and English. Akbar must, also, have been well aware that any show 
of hostility on his part would mean ruin for the coast towns of Gujarat, 
which would have been completely at the mercy of the Portuguese 
frigates. Commercially it was not to Akbar’s interest to fall out with 
the Portuguese. The volume of trade with them was considerable and 
lucrative .and Akbar was fully alive to the advantages to his revenue 
which accrued from it. It was, also, the source of moat of those 
‘curiosities’ from overseas which excited so much interest when brought 
to Agra and of handsome presents designed to purchase his favour or 
‘throw dhst in his eyes’ according to the diplomacy of the moment. 

E'otwithstanding the.se desiderata of a more or less substantial kind 
it i.s difficult to account for Akhar’s sufferance of much that he was 
called upon to stomach as the result of Portuguese insolence unless some 
specific traits in his character are taken into account. \In the midst of 
the fierce and fanatical Islam of his day lie appears, to have been a sceptic. 
Not that he was irreligious or an atheistical freethinker. It was his 
custom, on Prid'ay nights, to sit in , solemn conclave in the Ihadat Khaua 
at Fatehpur Sikri while Hindu pundits, Persian magi, Jesuits and 
Buddhists and other learned doctors and sages disputed with members of 
the orthodox ulemia the merits of their respective faiths. The result of 
these apologetics was that Akhar gradually devised' for himself an 
eoleotic religious philosophy which eventually took the fomi of a pure 
deism based upon the ritual of Zoroaster. He invited scholars and pro- 
fessors of all kinds fo these debates and, among others, the Christian 
missionaries he 'summoned from Goa were accorded an attentive hearing. 
That their arguments and exhortations made a great impression upon 
the emperor there is substantial, though contradictory, evidence though 
it is clear that he never became a convert. The Airtri-AJchari states, 
“His Majesty firmly believed in the truth of the Christian religion and 
wishing to spread the doctrine of Jesus, ordered' Prince Murad (Ms 
second son) to take a few lessons in Christianity by way of auspicious- 
ness.” That he was well disposed toward Christianity thus admits of 
no doubt. The fact is well attested by many statements in the journals 
of Europeans who visited Agra during his reign as well as by ciroums>- 
tantiall evidence. The Jesuits had churches both in Agra and Lahore 
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and were given full permission to convert whom they couJd. Four 
among them — Jerome Xavier and Anthony Machado at ,\gra and Manoel 
Pinheiro and Francisco Corsi at Lahore were, in some sense, attached 
to the Imperial Court and enjoyed both the favour and confidence of the 
emperor. There were Jesuit churches and missions as a matter of course 
in all the trading posts and that they were resident, also, in other cities 
in the Moghul dominions is clear from such statements as that for 
example of Nicholas Witliington, who was in Ahmedabad in 1G13 — only 
eight years after Akbar’s death — and observes, “Here in Amadavar is 
a Jesiiite remayninge to convert heathens to Christianitie, though he 
hath little profit therebye hetherto; yet still resteth in his vocation.” 
Withington mentions, also, the Armenian merchants he found at 
Ahmedabad — ^they were also resident in Agra — and doubtless in other 
cities as well — who suffered no impedimenta on account of their religion. 

From these circumstances it is evident that no opposition was offered 
during Akbar’s reign to the establishment of Christian missions, and 
that those who professed the Christian faith could do so without 
hindVance. 'That much of the freedom they enjoyed was directly due 
to the emperor’s personal leanings toward Christianity can scarcely be 
questioned. The influence exercised by the Jesuits at Agra and the 
favoru' he showed them may likewise be taken as proof of his goodiwill; 
though it was none the less closely bound up with his poilitioal and 
commercial relationship with the Portuguese. His tolerance in this res- 
pect coming, as it did, in an age of fierce and bigoted jrai tisanship, 
sharply distinguishes the reign of Akbar from those of hia three 
successors. 

Coming to the reign of Jahangir, who ascended the throne in 1605, 
We find a peiyonality of quite another kind. Jahangir had already 
plotted against his father whose dosing years were emhittered by the 
misconduct O'f his sons — ^two of whom, victims of intemperance, prede- 
ceased him. Jahangir besides being of an intractable, rebellious and cruel 
disposition was notoriously dissolute. To the vices of luxuriousnesa and 
intemperance he joined a cynical lack of principle. Like hip father he 
apimars to have been a sceptic in religious 'matters but, unlike him, 
from, indifference rather than lack of conviction. Religion with, him 
was merely a politioaJ' weapon and his attitude towards it purely 
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opportunist. But ke cannot ha-ve remained entirely, uninfluenced by the 
liberal sentimente and policy of his father and thoug’h it would, perhaps, 
be too much to credit him with the true spirit of tolerance, he did 
nothing to alter the statics quo with reference to the Christians in his 
domains. On the contrary, Withington who visited the Jesuits in Agra 
in June 1614 “whoe have a verye fayer church buylte them by the 
King (he refers to Akbar) and a howse allsoe” — ^tells us that the 
“cheifeste” among them were allowed seven rupees a day and the rest 
three rupees a day and “have licence to turne as nianye to Christianitie 
as they can.” Speaking of Jahangir’s devotions 'William Hawkins, 
who arrived' in Agra in 1G09, says. “The manner of his praying, when 
he is in Agra, is in a private faire roome, upon a goodly jet stone, having 

only a Persian lamb-skinne under him At the upper end of this 

jet stone the picture of Our Lady and Christ are placed, graven, in 
stone.” William Finch, who was at Lahore in IGll, speaking of an 
apartment in the palace there observes, “over the doore is the picture 
of Our Saviour; opposite on the left-hand of the 'Virgin Mary.” Else- 
where, referring to the Jharokha (i.e. the throne) in the Diwan-i-Am 
(hall of puhlio audience) at Agra he says, “on the right hand' of the 
King, on the wall behind him, is the picture of Our Saviour; on the 
left, of the Virgin.” From these and similar passages it would appear 
that Christian images and pictures were prominently displayed in the 
Imperial palaces — dating, most probably from, Akbar’s time though it 
is difficult to understand ho.w they can have failed to give great offence 
to orthodox Mohammedans seeing that Islam strictly forbids repiusen- 
tations of the kind. Several of the early travellers remark that “he,” 
meaning Jahangir, “speaks reverently of Our Saviour, calling him 
Hazarat Isa” (i.e. the great prophet Jesus) and Edward Terry, who was 
in India from 1G16-1619, says, “there is not a man amongst them (but 
those of the ruder sort) that at any lime mentions the name of our 

blessed Saviour, called there Hazarat Isa without reverence and 

respect.” Sxrch reverential references to Our Lord were, however, no 
indication that those making them profe.ssed Christianity — ^they would 
be perfectly orthodox from the tongue of any devout Moslem. 

Jahangir’s alliance, if one may so term it, with Christianity 
would seem to have proceeded mainly from habit acquired during his 
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fatter’s lifetime. He was nathirally familial witi the Christian symbols 
wMoh had entered the Couil; in Akbar’s reign, as well as with the 
doctrines and customs of the Jesuit priests who frequented' it and, being 
by inclination self-indulgent, as well as indifferent to anything more 
than the externals of religious- observanoe, was quite content to. continue 
his father’s precedent — but -without his father’s motives. But there are 
not. lacking suggestions that his accommodating religious practice.'!., 
noticeably out of tune as they were with his manner of life, gave offence 
to some of those about him. There is a hint of friction in the fo'llowing 
passage from William Pinch: “All this moneth also was much stirre 
with the King about Christianitie, hee affirming before his nobles, that 
it was the soundest faith, and that of M-ahomet lies and fables.” 'Bhe 
sincerity of his championship of the Christian faith may, however^ be 
gauged from the following incident. He decided: to make the three 
sons of hia deceased brother Daniyal Christiana and, for this purpose, 
handed them over to the Jesuits for instruction, ordering Christian 
apparel to bo made for them, “the whole city admiring,” as Finch 
says. William Hawkins, who wag present when the decision was made, 
remarks, “the doing whereof was not for any zeale he had for 
Christaanitie, as the Father and all Christians thought, but upon the 
prophecies of certain learned Gentiles (Hindus), who told him that the 
sonnes of hisi body should be disiuherited and the children of his brother 
should reigne ; therefore he did it to make these children hateful to ail 
Moores (Moslems), as Christians are odious in their sight, and that they 
being once Christians, when any such matter should happen, they should 
find no subjects.” The baptism was duly performedi by Father Xavier 
and the baptised were christened Don Philippo, Don Carlo and Don 
Henrico respectively, being conducted to the church “by all the 
Christians of the citie to the number of some siixtie horse,” Captain 
Hawkins himself being at the head of them flying the cross of St. George. 
Sir Thomas Roe and others state that only two of Daniyal’s sons be- 
came converts and suggest that it was voluntary. Whether or not, their 
conversion was short-Hved for they speedily renounced their profession 
on the ground that the Jesuits failed to provide them with Portuguese 
wives! 

We may now enter upon some consideration of another aspect of 
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Christian activity at the Court of the Great Moghul. The presence of 
the Jesuits in the Moghul dominions was due at leagt as moeh to their 
usefulness as x)Olitical agents of the Portuguese power as it was inspired 
by missionary zeal. They were the eyes and ears of Goa, the tools of 
diplomacy, and zealoxis watch-dogs on behalf of the Church and the 
State. The degree of their influence and the Insidious nature of their 
machinations made them a grievous thorn in the side of the English 
envoys who endeavoured to establish trading facilities in India. 
The jealous suspicion shown by the Portuguese towards every 
European traveller who set foot in India — more especially if he 
were of a non-Catholic nation — ^u’as surpassed only by the resent- 
ment they evinced to any disposition on the part of the Moghul 
emperors to accord them trading advantages similar to those they 
themselves enjoyed. They no doubt realised that the grant of so 
much as a single ‘factory’ to another nation would be but the thin end 
of the wedge which would sooner or later split the monopoly which wa.s 
theirs. Due, primarily, as it was to the Portuguese command! of the 
sea they foresaw that trade with other nations must inevitably bring the 
ships which would contest with them this all-important factor — as in 
fact it did. In 1583 a company of merchants one of whom was Ralph 
Pitch, together with a jeweller named Leeds and a painter named! Story 
who joined them independently in order to peek his fortune, set sail 
from London in the “Tiger.” The expedition was fi.nanced by a syndi- 
cate of London merchants and had for its ultimate purpose the openiug 
up of trading facilities with India. To this end Ralph Pitch was pro- 
vided, with letters from Queen Elizabeth to the Emperor Atbar. Tb© 
company eventually reacbed Basra. Here .some of the merchants 
remained while Fitch and a fellow merchant named Newbery, accom- 
panied by Leeds and Story, sailed for Ormuz in the Persian Gulf. On 
their arrival the Italian merchants in that island,, disooveiing that they 
were prospective' rivals, advised the Portugue.se authorities who arrested 
them and sent them to Goa. Here they fell into the hands of the 
Inquisition and! were committed to prison where they remained about a. 
month. .They do not appear, however, to have been greatly ill-nsed and 
as nothing could he proved against them— and ail professed to be good 
Catholics they were eventually released on condition that -they did; not 

I.H.Q., TUNE, 1936 
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leave the town. Sureties were found for them by Father Stevens, an 
English Jesuit, and hy a Dutchman who befriended them. Story liad 
aiready secured his release by agreeing to become a lay brother in a 
Jesuit convent where his abilities as an artist were requisitioned for the 
decoration of the church. Fitch and Newb'ery opened a shop and began 
to trade. But it was not long before affairs began to assume a sinister 
complexion. The Jesuits hinted that they would be sent to Lisbon by 
the next fleet, whereupon they applied to the Viceroy for the return of 
the money they had deposited in the hands of their sureties, who made 
them, a threatening answer. Alarmed by the outloojk they determined 
to escape and, in April 1584, crossed tlie frontier into the kingdom of 
Bijapur. They were fortunate in getting away when they did as only 
a few month's later letters arrived in Goa from King Philip exhorting 
the Viceroy to punish them and to take particular care that neither they 
nor any of their compatriots were allowed in the Portuguese territory. 
Informed of their escape he wrote again in 1687 and' 1588 urging efforts 
to apprehend them and, in 1691, sent instruction^ that Story, who was 
still in Goa, should be sent to Lisbon. Whether this was done is not 
definitely known — but, if so, he probably perished in one of the ships 
which foundered on the homeward' voyage in 1692. At all events 
nothing more is heard of him. 

Fitch and his companions made their way to Agra only to find that 
Akbar was at Fatehpur Sikri wbither accordingly they proceeded. We 
do not know whether Fitcb had succeeded in preserving Queen 
Elizabeth’s letters, whether they were presented, or what was the out- 
come of his mission to Akhar. One thing at least is clear it did not 
result in the granting of permission to trade as no mention of any 
such privilege is made in Fitch’s narrative. In this respect the venture 
was abortive. At Fatehpur Sikri they parted company. Leeds entered 
the Emperor’s service from which time nothing more is heard of him. 
hTawbery decided fo make his way home overland and, also, disappears 
from view. Fitch, after travelling in Eastern India, proceeded to 
Burma and Siam and eventually returned to Bengal whence he sailed 
via Cochin, Goa, and Ormuz — at the risk of being discovered — to Basra. 
Prom Aleppo he sailed for London where he arrived safely in April 1591. 

Nearly twenty years later another effort waa made — this time hy a 
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‘free-lanc©’ adventau'er — to obtain the coveted trading- facilities. Some- 
time in 1603 Jolin Mildenliall' arrived in Agra where he solicited; the 
Emperor’s firman for the establishment of a trading post. This request 
Ahbar seems, naively enough, to have referred to the afore-mentioned 
Jesuit fathers in Agra and Lahore, -with the result, as MildenhaJl 
remarks, that they were in “an exceeding great rage, and whereas be- 
fore we were friends, now -n-e grew to be exceeding great enemies.” 
This was, perha.|>s., hardly surprising seeing that Mi'ldenhall not only 
desired privilege of trade but permission to attack Portuguese ships and 
Btrong'holds. Seeing that England was arti war with Spain and Portugal 
mere permission for English ships to visit Moghul ports appeared to 
liini. useless unless accompanied by sanction to resi.st interference with 
them on the part of the Portuguese. Whatever the precise terms of 
his demands they were the cau.se of his falling. out grievously with the 
Jesnifo who^ vilirfied' him and used every means in their power to- dis- 
grace him at Court. Mildenliall, on his side, lost no time in exposing 
his enemies’ motives and stratagems and both succeeded in keeping their 
respective ‘ends up’ to such effect that Akhar inclined now to one side 
now to the other. It happened that Akhar had shown himself disposed 
to grant all that Mi’ldenhall demanded save the right to- attack 
Portuguese shipping. In his unwillingness to accede to this he was 
snpiiorted hy his advisers, who were as well aware as was Akha-r himself 
of the power of the Portuguese at sea and of the clangers of a breach 
with them. Mildenliall, however, ascribes his hesitation to bribery on 
the part of the Jesuits. Eor some time the acrimonious dispute conti- 
nued during which, “the Jesuits day and night sought how- to- work 
my dispileasure.” At length, weary of delays, Mildeiihall brought tha 
whole matter to a head by something very like a formal arraignment 
of the Jesuits before Akhar and succeeded so -umll in discomforting them 
that Akbar issued the necessary firman. Whether this included the 
right, to attack the Portuguese we are not told, but Mild'enhall, ha.ving 
obtained what he sought, left Agra without delay and reached home 
overland. He is next heard of in June 1608 whe-n letters from him 
addressed' to Mr. Staper — one of the London merchants who had 
previo-usly financed Ralph Pitch’s venture — were read at a meeting of 
the East India Company. In these he detailed the privileges he had 
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secured and offered tliem aad liis own services for a payment of £1600. 
As Mildenhail had not returned to England by that date it was decided 
to defer oonaideration of his proposals pending his arrival. .They were 
broug'ht forward again in 1609 but, for a variety of reasons, it was 
thought undesirable' to employ Mildenhail and his demands were 
considered unreasonable. The truth is that Mildenhail was something 
of a ‘bounder’ and his antecedents were probaMy as do'ubtful as was 
his conduct 'Some time later when, on a second' journey to the East ea.rly 
in 1611, he was involved in the embezzlement, in Persia., of goods with 
which he had been entrusted. STothing came of the. trading sanction 
he had obtained from Akbar. He died in Ajmer in 1614 andi was 
interred in the Catholic cemetery in Agra. 

Such was the fate of the two attempts made by the English to 
open up trade with India during the reign of Akhar. We coma now 
to the first of several which were made during that of his successor 
Jahangir. After many vicissitudes Captain William Hawkins reached 
Agra on April 16th 1609, the bearer of a letter from James I to. the 
Great Moghul. We are not here concerned with the picturevsque .story 
of his travels in India, or with tlie stormy progre."s of his embassy at 
Agra, but thb account he gives of his experience with the Jesuits in 
his endeavours to procure the Emperor’s roanda.t© for the opening of 
his ports is too graphic to he passed over. His efforts were fated to 
be rmsuccessful, but they bave at least pi’O'vided us with some interesting 
side-lightp upon Jesniticai activity. His trouble began from tbe very 
moment h© landed at Surat where he and his companions experienced 
a great deal of obstruction and annoyance, instigated by the Portuguese, 
from Mukairab Khan who was in charge of the ports of Surat and 
Cambay. It was intended that his ship the “Hector” should reload 
at Surat and proceed from thence to. Bantam under the com.maud of 
Anthony Marlow, one of the merchants who had accompanied Hawkins. 
Boatloads of goods, manned by about thirty of the. crew, were therefore 
sent down to. the ship at her moorings, but were attacked O'n tbe way 
by Portugruese frigates which captured all the goods and many of the 
men who, despite Hawkins’ vigorous protest, were sent to Goa. 
N’otwith.standing this “regrettable incident” the “Hector” sailed 
leaving Hawkin.s behind to proceed to Agra. Commenting upon it 
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Hawiins says, “After the departure of the ship, I understood that my 
goods and men were betrayed unto the Portugals by llocreb-chan 
(Mofcarrab Khan) and his Mlowers; for it; was a. plot laid by the Je-.uit 
and Mocreb-chan to protract time till the frigates ■ came to the bar and 
then to despatch me.” The Jesuit in question was none other than 
Manoel Pinheiro whom we last heard of in Agra. On arriring in Agra 
Hawkins was received with every mark of honour by Jahangir, as 
befitted one who came as an ambassador. Jahangir seems to have* taken 
a pei'-sonal liking tO' him and, at his request, Hawkijis enfererT the 
hmiperor’s service, a circumstance which served only to increase the 
disfavour with which he was regarded hy the Jesuits. He became the 
centre of intrigue and in his report to the Hast India Company he 
observes that “the Jeauiles and Portugalls slept not hut by all 
means sought my o^verthrow; and' to say the truth, the principal! 
Mahumetans neere the King envyed much that a Christian should be 

so nigh unto him ajid the Jesuites here, I think, did little regard 

their masses and church matters for studying bow to overtbro-w mv 
affaires.” Their protests, however, were di.sregarded by Jahangir and, 
in consequence, “the Portugalls were like madde dogges, labouring to 
worke my passage out of the woJtld.” Hawkins explained the danger 
he was in to the Emperor whereupon, “the King presently called the 
Jesuites and told them that if I dyed by any extraordinary casual tie, 
til at they should all rue for it.” After many fruitless attempts to obtain 
the desired firman, and a favourable answer to King James’ letter 
Hawkins finally quitted Agra, in di.'gust. After continuing his travels 
farther East he eventually sailed' for England, but wa,s destined not to 
return to his native land, dying somewhere off the Irish coast. Hiom 
their adventures with and animadvereions against the Jesuits we may 
gather that Hawkins and his fellow travellers were, not greatly impress- 
ed with their missionary ardour or with t.he net result of their labours. 
Withington speaking of the Fathers at Agra remarks, “they have 
already converted manye; but (alas) it is for money’s sake, for the 
Jesuites give them 3d. a daye.” 

The English victory over the Portuguese in November 1613 made 
a great impression, at the Moghitl Court. Their prestige rose as rapidly 
as that of the Portuguese declined and no later than the following 
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niontli tliere issued the Imperial firman sanctioning tlie opening of 
trading relations at Surat and Cambay— from wliicdi event dates the rise 
of tile Ea?t India Company. Portuguese resentment Itnew no bounds 
and, despite tlie Imperial rescript, tliey had the temerity in the autumn 
of 1613 to seize a Mohammedan vessel trading to the Bed Sea then 
lying in Surat — carrying off passengers and cargo as their prize. This 
proceeding aroused such indignation at Agra that Jahangii^ gave nrder.s 
to stop all Poriuguese trading at Surat and to lay siege to Daman hy 
way of reprisals. The .le.Miit church at Agra was closed and the Fathers 
were deprived' of their stipend.'^. Beferring to tliis incident Withingion 
comments, “And when the Jesuite,s (thro'’ the facte of the Portugalls) 
were debarred of theire paye from the Kinge, having noe inoneye to 
paye theire new Christians with.all, they dailey came and offered the 
Jesuitts theire heads agayne, tellinge them they had been loiige without 
their paye and therefore they would bee no longer Chrisi(dan,s..” Thomas 
Coryat says, “Whereas the heggers hegge in this countrey of a Clii’istian 
in the name of Bibee Maria, and not of Hazaret Eesa, thereby w'e may 
gather that Jesuits have preached Mai’y more than Jesus,” and Edward 
Terry after reference to the religious toleration at Jahangir’s Court 
continues, “I would I were able to 0001111116 the re^iorts of their conver- 
eions. The' truth is they have spilt the water of haptisme uiDon some 
faces, working on the necessities of poore men, who: for want of meanes, 
wdiich they give them, are content to weare crucifixes, but for want of ins- 
truction are only in name Christians. I observed that of the poore there, 
five have begged in the name of Marie, for one in the name, of Clirist.” 

Although it is but reasonable to ascribe some O'f their adverse 
criticisms to the Protestant pre.-judices of several of the early travellers 
in India it can hardly be questioned that J esuit influence, both' political 
and religious, was widespread and firmly established during the reign 
O'f Jahangir. In the Jesuits the Portuguese power found valuable 
emissaries who strove, in season, and out, by all available means to 
uphold its ascendancy, while Jahangir regarded them and their missions 
as useful pawns which he could play to some effect in. the g-ame of 
countering Portuguese pretensions. That he looked upon, them as 
political weapons may he judged from the fact of liis closing' the 
churches as a protest against the seizure of his vesseil a.t Swat. It was 
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only some eigliteen niontlis after this incident that Captain Nicholas 
Downton gained, his signal victoiy over the Portuguese in January 1615. 
The slump in Portuguese prestige which ensued encouraged Jahangir 
to humble their pride and pay off old scores, for in this year, according to 
an unpublished letter in the British Museum, he closed all the Christian 
churches throughout his dominations. Their closure was, apparently, 
only temporary and there is no evidence that the Jesuits suffered any 
persecution, or that they were either expelled from or voluntarily left 
the country. In Agra itself in 1617 a Christian College was founded. 

In the following reign — that of Shah Jahan — Chri.stianity suffered 
some set hack and still gueater disabilities during that of his intol'erant 
successor Aurangzeh. Shah Jahan again closed the churches in Agra 
and Lahore and partly demolished that of Agra, hut the Fathers conti- 
nued to reside there, as Bernier says, “to accomplish their benevolent 
purpose by the powerful aid of money, and) the waiun intercession of 
their friendb.” .That their ministrations were not entirely void of result 
may be inferred from the statement of Thevenot that about 1665, in 
Aura.ngzeb’s I’eign, it was believed by some that there were 25,000 
Christian families in Agra. This estimate was dO'ubtlessi much too high 
— ^nnless, indeed, we are to believe that the inducement of 3d. per day 
still' held good ! But it is clear from the statements of travellers of 
the time that communities of Christians, sometimes of oon.siderable 
numbers, were scattered about the Punjab and Bengal in Moghul time. 
Many in the latter Province probably, owed their evangelisatioii to 
missionary effort from the Portuguese settlements on the Hugli. 
These settlements appear to have been largely independent of and not 
too friendly toward, s Goa, and tbe methods of the Portuguese of Eastern 
India alike political, commercial and religious were less truculent and 
milder than were tho.se of the Viceregal city on the "Western coast. 
It ia probable that niunbers of Christian converts left A gra during the 
repressive regime of Shah Jahan and Aurangzeh and became the nuclei 
of communities which maintained their faith down to recent time,? and 
became identified with later misaions. Be that as it may, little is heard 
of Christianity in the Moghul Empire after the close of Auraugzeb’s 
reign. With the military and commercial enterprise of the Erenoh and 
English during the I8th century missionary effort in India entered 
upon a new phase. 

Ebnest F. Allnutt 



The Development of the Bengali Script 

Prefatory 

There is now a general attempt among scholars to connect 
the origin of the Biahmi alphabets with the pictographic script 
of the Mohenjo-daro seals. Dr. Langdon of Oxford who contributes 
the chapters on the Indus Script in the second volume of Mohe^ijo-daro^ 
points out the close resemblance of the nineteen letters of the A^okan 
edicts with signs used in the Indus valley seals and is definitely of 
opinion that the Indus script is the parent of the Brahmi. Buhler 
also recognised that writing had a long history in Afeka’s time because 
of the existence of so many local varieties, and numerous cursive 
forms.® But the obvious difficulty lies in the fact that the Brahmi 
characters are -written from left to right, whereas “the Indus script 
undoubtedly runs from right to left.” 'Dr. Langdon cites the example 
of the Greeks who borrowed the Phoenician alphabhet but altered its 
direction to suit their purpose. The legend of the Erau coin runs 
from right to left and from this Buhler observed that there was probably 
a period when the Brahmi was written both from right to left and 
from left to right.® He also noticed three signs, dim, da and hha of 
the relic caskets of the Bhattiprolu in the position of, the writing 
running from right to left. But the A&kan edicts show only few 
traces of the writing from right to left. 

The long interval between the Mohenjo-daro civilisation (whose 
lowest possible date, according to experts, is 2800 B.C.) and the A^okan 

1 Mohenjo-dara, vol. II, pp. 423 ff. 

2 Indian Paicengraphy , Eug. Tmns. by I'leot, p. 7. 

3 Ihid., p. 8. BChler noticed traces of the writing from right to left in o of 
the Jangsda and Dhauli, in dha of Jaugada and Delhi-Sivalik, da in the Patna 
seals. Hultzsoh suggested in the Ind. Ant,, vol. XXVI, p. 336 that the engraver 
of the die of the Eran. coin might have forgotten through mistake that he ought 
to reverse the legend on. the die itself. Fleet was inclined to accept this sugges- 
tion. This coin has been assigned to the 5th century B.O. hy Cunningham. In 
view of the discovery of the Indus script it may be said that “the legend on 
the Eran coin is the only remnant which seems to have retained the original 
direction of its parent.” 
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age must also be taken into consideration. If all tbe connect- 
ing links between these two periods would have been lost, it 
would have been perhaps impossible to establish the origin of the Bengali 
script from the Asokan alphabets. The fact that the Mohenjo-daro 
script runs from right to left does not stand against the above view. 
Ihe transformation was imrhaps complete in the long interval that 
separates them. An instance may be taken. The letter cha which 
from the time of A^oka almost towards the close of the Sena ijeriod 
is faced leftward is turned in the right direction in modern Bengali 
script. It would have been very difficult to trace its evolution if the 
transitional form in the intermediate position (resembling* modern 
Bengali fha) of the Sunderban plate* of 119G A.D. and the Chittagong* 
plate“ of 1243 A.D. would not have been found. 

Dr. Lang'dou asks pertinently ; Is it then reasonable to suppose 
that this piotographic script of ancient India survived without any 
archasological evidence? Mr. Jayaswal claims that the recently dis- 
covered signs in a rock-shelter of the Vikramkhol Bock, are the con- 
necting links between the two ages (the Mohenjo-daro and Asokan 
periods) and tentatively suggests the date of these signs about 1600 
B.C.“ Dr. 0. L. Pabri characterises Mr. Jayaswal’s conclusions as 
hasty because they are based on the comparison of nine signs only and 
strongly objects to the assertion of Mr. Jayaswal that the writing is in 
reg'ular lines. lie goes so far as to doubt that it is an inscription, but 
admits that “we have here some primitive, rural writing vaguely con- 
nected with the Brahini of the courts and temples."' The Yikramkhol 
signs bear more resemblance with the Brahmi than the Indus Script 
and it must be admitted that they are more archaic than all the 
writings of the pre-Asokan period, viz., the Piprawa Vase,® the, Persian 
Sigoli,” Taxila coins,'” Bhattiprolu letters," the Sohgaura inscrip- 
tion. It is not proper to pass any opinion on what they are, until and 

4 mq., 1934, p. 321. 

5 1874, pt. I, p. 318-24 and pi. XVIl'I. 

6 Ind. Ani., 1933, .pp. 55-60. 7 IiuUaw Culture, 1934, p. 52. 

8 JltAS., 1906, p. 149. 9 JBAfS., 1895, p. 865. 

10 Itapson, Indian Coins, p. 2. 11 Biihler, Indian Puhcorjraph'ii, p. 8. 

12 JBAS., 1907, p. 610. 

I.H.Q., JUNE, 1936 
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unless they are deciphered. Moat probably the engraver attempted to 
arrrange the signs in lines, though it was not very much successful 
and the difficulty to out letters on rocks in those times must be taken 
into consideration. Leaving aside the Indus Scripts, the Harappa Seals, 
the Vikramkhol signs and the Cairn letters,^* we are somewhat on surer 
grounds as to the dates of the Piprawa Vase insorixjtion (545-434 
B.C.) and the Persian Sigoli (580-380 B.C.'). Brahml was certainly 
used in the sixth century B.C. and its origin seems to be still earlier. 
Jayaswal’s tentative suggestion^* about the origin of the Brahmii script 
about 1000 B.C. appears to be nearer to the mark, though it cannot be 
established. 


The earliest inscription in Bengal 
*rhe earliest epigraphic record that has been discovered in Bengal 
is the Brahmi inscription of Mahasthan. The script resembles that of 
the Asokan edicts but the vertical part of thei letters ta, -pa, Jim,: va and 
sa is somewhat more prolonged than that of the latter. Biihler, while 
distinguishing the Older Mauryan variety from the Younger. Maury an, 
observed that the prolongation of the verticals is a sign of the earlier 
one. Judged by this criterion, the Mahasthan inscription seems to be 
a bit earlier than the time of A^oka, say a generation or two. 

The Mauryan and Kushan alphabets have been minutely examined 
by Buhler,'* B. D. Banerjee,'* Hultzsch” and Sten Kbnow“ but nothing 
of importance has been added to our knowledge. 

I'he Gupta Script from 350 A.D. to 550 A.D. 

In 1891 Hoernle*” classified the Indian script of the 4th and 6th 
centuries into two broad divisions, the North Indian and South Indian, 
the test letter being mo. He again subdivided the North Indian 

13 Hyderabad Archaiolotjical Survey, 1917. See Yazdaiii’s article. 

14 JBOBS., vol. VI, ip. 198. 

15 Biililer, op, ctf., pp. 33-38, 4042. 

16 Origin of ike. Bengali Script, pp. 7-23. 

17 CII., vol. I, Intioductioii. 

18 Ibid., vol. II, Introduction. 
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alphabets into two, the Western and Eastern, the test letter 
being sa. This classification was accepted by BiihleT^" who added two 
more test letters la and 7ia for differentiating the Eastern and Western 
varieties. Mr. R. D. Banerjee®' made a further classification accord- 
ing to the geographical distribution of the records — (1) Eastern, (2) 
Western, (3) Southern and (4) Central Asian. Allahabad has been 
taken to be the boundary of the Eastern and Western varieties. In 
differentiating the Eastern variety from the Western he added another 
test letter sa. We are mainly concerned here with the Eastern variety. 
Mr. R. ID. Banerjee examined 8 records of the Eastern variety and since 
the ptiblication of his Origin of the Bengali Script, the following 
records of the Eastern variety have been discovered : — 

1 Susunia Rock inscription®^ 

2 Daniodarpur Plate No. 1 of 124 G.E.®“ 

3 Damodarpur Plate No. 2 of 128 G.E.®'* 

4 Baigram plate of 128 G.B.®® 

5 Sarnath inscription of 154 G.E.®' 

fi Sarnath inscription of 157 G.E.®' 

7 Paharpur plate of 159 G.E.®“ 

8 Damodarpur plate of the time of Budhagupta®“ (No. 3). 

9 Damodarpur plate of the time of Budhagupta®” (No. 4). 

10 Gunainagar grant of 188 G.E.““ 

11 Damodarpur plate of 224 G.E.®® (No. 5). 

As regards Hoernle’s broad division of the Indian Script of the 4th 
and 5th centuries on the strength of the test letter ma, it may be said 
that in some of the Western records the Rushan type of ma with two 
sides of the triangle produced upwards or sometimes the two sides 


19 JAS7}., 1891, pt. I, p. 81. 20 Buhler, op. cit., p. 47 

21 hi, D. Banerjee, Origin of the Bengali Script, p. 24. 


22 Bp. Ind., Tol. XIII, p. 133. 
24 Ibid. 

20 ASI., 1914-15, p. 124. 

28 ISp. Ind., vol. XX, p. 59. 

30 Ibid. 

32 Ep. Ind., op. cit. 


23 Ibid., vol. XV, p. 113. 
25 Ibid., vol. XXI, p. 78. 
27 Ibid. 

29 Ibid., op. cit. 

31 IHQ., vol. VI, p. 45. 
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forming an open semi-circle are occasionally to be found in tlie 
Western variety of HortlLern India viz. 35ran inscription of Saiundra- 
gupta,” MatKura inscription of 61 GI-.E.“‘ and tlie Udayagiri Cave 
inscription of 82 G.E.^= But nowhere in any Eastern record the 
Kuslian type of tnct is to be found. • In the Southern epigiaptha thi.s 
type was used even in the 6th century A.l), but in North-Wester ii 
India it was discontinued after the time of Candrag'upta II. 

Hoernle’s division of Western and Eastern varieties on the strength 
of the test letter m is substantially correct. But it may be said that the 
use of the Western sa with the cross-bar in ligatures was not unknown 
in Eastern India. The Bodh-Gaya. image inscription"” of the year 64 
should be regarded as a record of the Gupta period. Liiders"" and 
Cunningham held that this record is dated in the Saka era. But 
Biihler and E. D. Banerjee"” were definitely of opinion that it is a 
record of the Gupta time. The use of hooked via, hooked .sa and the 
cursive ha goes against its assignment to the Kushan period. In this 
record we have one Western sa in the ligature bik.nt. In the Kosam 
image inscription"” of 139 G.E. all other test letters are of the Eastern 
variety but sa which occurs only in ligatures is of the Western type. A 
doubtful case of a Western sa is to be noticed in the word jntshmwa 
in the Susunia Eock inscription. But in no Eastern record an 
independent "Western sa is to be found. 

Eastern la and ha are, no doubt, of the same typo that was used 
in the Jaugada Separate edicts of Asoka. In the Eastern variety the 
base line of these two letters has been suppressed and ha is turned 
leftward. It is very difficult to distinguish between Eastern sa and sa. 
Both of them are of the looped form. 

Two other letters deserve careful attention, though they cannot be 
called test letters in the strict sense of the term. They are na and na. 


33 Fleet, CU., vol. Ill, p. 18. 34 F,p. led., vol. XXI, p. 1. 

36 Fleet, Oil., vol. III, p. 21, 

36 Cunuinghanij Maliabodhi, pi. XXV. 

37 Ind. Aiit,, vol. XXXIII, p. 40. 

38 B. D. Banerjee, op. cit., p, 23. 

39 Fleet, GIL, vol. Ill, pi. XXXIXc. 
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111 the Allahabad Pillar inscription of Saiiiudrag'upta ■which represents 
the Eastern ■yariety both the hooked and looped forms of na oocnr. 
In the eastern records of the 4th century looped types of na and na 
are generally to be met ■with (Susnnia, Baigram and Kahnm Pillar 
inscriptions). In this period in ■western records the hooked na and the 
older form of na are to be found. The looped na u^as in later time 
adopted both in 'Western and Eastern India. The looped type of ria 
was discontinued in Eastern India from the fifth century A.D. 

It is really a puzzle that Biihler who distinguished for the first 
time eastern la and ha from their western proto-types should regard 
the Meharauli Iron Pillar inscription'*" as a fine example of "R^estern 
Indian epigraphs. Mr. R. U. Banerjee has omitted the palieographic 
examination of this important record. La, ha, sa, na and na are 
clearly of the Eastern variety. Sa occurs in ligatures only and is of 
the 'Western type but we have already noticed that the use of W^'estern 
type of sa in ligatures was not knorvn in Eastern India. Either we 
shall have to admit that like the Udayagiri Cave inscription'** of the 
time of Candragupta II, it is an Eastern record (i.e., the scribe ■was 
of Eastern India) or vre shall have to concur with Mr. J. C. Ghose'*** 
in locating Visnupadagiri somewhere in Eastern India where this 
magnificent pillar was originally set up. 

The alphabets of the period from, 550 to 650 A.D. 

The Cth century alphabets have been very aptly described by Biihler 
as the aoute-angled type. “The chief characteristic is that the letters 
slope from the right to the left, and show acute-angles at the lower 
or at the right ends, as well as that the tops of the vertical or slanting 
lines invariably bear small wedges and their ends either show the same 
ornaments or protuberances on the right.” This is the period when 


40 Buhkr, op. cit., p. 47; Fleet, op. rif., no, 32. 

41 Biihler, p. 46. 

42 Indian Culture, vol. X, p. 515. Mr. Ghose’s reasons for identifying 
Visnupada-giri with the Mandara Hill in Bhagalpur do not seem to be quite 
convincing to me. 
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tlie transition from the Gupta characters to what is often called the 
hitila variety took place. 

In addition to the records examined by Mr. B. D. Banerjee, the 
following inscriptions should also be examined — 

1 Four Faridpur plates^ A, B, C, D)— palreographically 
to be assigned to the latter half of the sixth century A. 11. 

2 Vappaghosa grant of Jayanaga'" 

3 Nidhanpxir plates of Bhaskaravannan'’” 

4 Tippera grant of Lokanatlia'*" 

The outstanding feature of the Eastern Indian alphabets of the 
period 550-GOO A.B. seems to be the displacement of the test letters 
la, ha, sa by the Western types of these letters. Dr. Hoernle was of 
opinion that this displacement must have been in progress during the 
earlier part of the 6th century and was complete about 580 A.D. 
Mr. B. D. Banerjee modified this statement and observed that the 
movement towards the adoption of the Western variety was in evidence 
in the 4th decade of the 5th century and all traces of the Eastern 
variety form disappeared before the beginning of the Gth century 
A.D. The first part of his opinion was based on the evidence of the 
Dhanaidaha plate of 113 G.E. The same scholar noticed the use of 
the eastern form of la, sa, sa and ha in this record. In only one solitary 
instance he traced a western la (in Vahkralana 1.8) but his reading of 
this word has proved to be wrong and no la occurs in this record.'*' 
In the Mankuwar inscription of 129 G.B., Kahum Pillar inscription of 
141 G.E. we find the Eastern variety forms have been consistently used. 
The only evidence which B. D. Banerjee could cite in support of his con- 
clusion was the undated Bihar Pillar inscription of Skandagupta in which 


43 H. D. Banerjee admitted the genuineness of all the Faridpur plates in 
his lecture on the Age of the Imperial Guptas. For the plates see Ind. Ant., 
1910, p. 193; JASB., 1910, pp. 429 ff. 

44 Bp. Ind., Tol. XVni, p. 60. 

45 Ibid., vol. XII, p. 65 and vol. XIX, p. 116. 

46 Ibid., vol. XV, p. 301. 

47 See new revised reading of the Dhanaidaha plate published in. J5p. Ind,, 
vol. XVII, p. 346. 
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m the first part the Eastern forms have been used and in the last half 
Western forms of the test letters have been adopted. Eastern forms are 
to be found in the Kosani image inscription of Bhimavarman, dated 
in 139 G.E. It is true that Western forms are to be found in the Pali 
grant of Laksmana, dated in 158 G.E., but Pali is 30 miles away from 
Allahabad. If Allahabad be the western limit of the use of Eastern 
variety, the Pali grant should properly be regarded as a record of Western 
India. In all other Eastern records of the fifth century the Eastern 
variety forms of the test letters have been invariably used. Even in the 
Gunainagar inscription of 188 G.E. = 507 A.D. and in the Damodarpur 
Plate No. 5 of 224 G.E.'‘®=543 A.D. we find the use of the Eastern 
forms. Under these ciroumstnees if in the first half of the Bihar Pillar 
inscription of Skandagupta the Eastern forms have been used and in 
the la.st half the Western forms are to be found, tliis should be explained 
by the assumption that the last half is the work of a scribe from 
Western India. 

The time of the displacement can be stated with a fair deg'ree of 
certainty. In the fifth century the Eastern forms oontinued to exist and 
in the first half of the sixth century they were certainly used in Bengal. 
The earliest record showing the use of the Western forms of la, sa, sa 
and ha in Eastern India is the Amauua grant of Nandana, dated in 232 
G.E. = 551-2 A.D. The Bodh-Gaya inscription of Mahanaman shows 
the use of the Western forms. The tmhappy long-drawn controversy 
between Messrs. R. D. Banerjee and E. E. Parg-iter is over and the 
genuineness of the Faridpur Plates are now established beyond doubt. 
The Faridpur plates belong to a transitional period when the Eastern 
variety forms were being gradually displaced by the Western forms of 
the test letters. In grant A, Eastern la occurs C times and the Western 


4& The fascimiles of the Bamodarpur plates pnbUshed in the Ep. hud. are 
not veiy distinct. la all the distinct cases tbs Eastern forms are to be found. I 
referred the point to the Editor of these plates, Er. R. G. Basak, who informs 
me that my conclusion is correct in all cases. I take this opportunity to express 
my thankfulness to Dr. R. G. Basak who thoroughly examined the. plates for me. 
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la 20 times, Eastern sa 14 times aud Western 5 tinies, and Eastern. 
ha 8 times and 'Westcni lia 8 times. In grant B, lilastern la, m 1 and 
11 times and Western la and sa 14 aud 3 times respectively. TEe Grant 
C is in a bad state of preservation and wEerc it is legible we find tEe use 
of botE Eastern and Western la and ha. In Grant D la and sa are 
always of tEe AVestern form. Eastern ha occurs in tEree instances, and 
in all otEer cases tEe Western form Eas been used. In no epigiapEio 
record of the seven tE century we find the use of Eastern forms of la, sa 
ajid ha. It must be mentioned that tEe Eastern sa was not superseded 
by tEe Western form of tEe letter. TEe displacement tEerefore must 
Eave been complete by tEe close of tEe sixtE century A.D. 

TEe following letters cEanged considerably in tEis period 

(a) TEe left portion of a consists of a wedge joined to tEe comma-sEaped 
curve by a sEort vertical line and is joined witli tEe riglit vertical 
by a sEort Eorizontal line. 

(h) Initial i consists of two dots and a scroll-like curve below. 

(c) Initial u is taking tEe Bengali form in this period. A sEorl verti- 
cal line is attached to the wedge and a curve is attached to this 
vertical. 

(il) Ka is developed in the looped or triaagular form. Eor the first; 
time this form is to he found in the word pvahhitti. in 7. 28 of the 
Earidj)ur Grant D. In the Bodli-Gaya Grant of MiiEaiuumiu 
dated in 588 A.B. this form Eas been used. In the Gaiijam grant 
of 619-20 A.D. and in the YappagEosa-vata grant both the open 
and triangular forms are to be found. The Mundesvari grant of 
630 A.D. retains the open form. TEe change was complete in 
Eastern India by GoO A.D. tliougli the open form continued to 
exist in certain ligatures, even in the 12tE eentru-y records. 


40 It may be noted here that in all instances of sa in Grants A & B the 
AVestern form occurs in ligatures only which may bo cited in favour of our 
coutention that its use in ligatures was not unknown in Eastern India. But 
it may be observed that in the Earidpnr plates the Eastern and AVestern 
forms of the test letters were used side by side. It is significant that i-n 
no case aU independent Westeru sa is to be found, although it occurs many times 
iu ligatures. 
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(s) The Granjam gha retains the Gupta form but in Vappaghoaa-vata 
and Tippera Grants the left part shows a curvature which in later 
times become the loop. 

if) The right arc of dha is transformed into a line. 

io) The development of hha is almost revolutionary and it is very diffi- 
cult to trace its development. “The left hook of the Western varietj'^ 
has changed into a solid wedge, and this wedge has developed into 
a hollow one, at the same time separating the right limb of the 
letter from the upper part.” There is not much difference between 
hha and ha in this period. 

(h) The development of the bipartite ya. Biihler noticed the bipartite 
form of ya in ligatures as early as in the Kushan period (Btihler’s 
Table III, Cl. XIII. XVI. 32). Its use was perhaps accidental 
because it was convenient to use it in ligature with some letters. 
Biihler also draws attention to “the oldest instance of independent 
looped 2 /a found in Fleet’s No. 59 of 371 A. D.” But its appearance 
in this record seems to be premature as in other records of the 
4th and 5th centuries we find invariably the tripartite form. 
Mr. Pargiter in determining the relative chronological position 
of the three kings of the Faridpur Grants noticed that between the 
tripartite ya with “three-pronged form with sinistrorse curl” and 
the full-fledged bipartite form there is a transitional form with a 
strong tendency to form a loop in the place of the curt in the left. 
The bipartite form is admittedly evolved out of this intermediate 
form. 

Dr. Hoernle” fixed 600 A.D. as the lowest limit of the older form 
of ya and went so far as to assert that “any inscription in the North 
Western Indian alphabet which shows the more or less exclusive use 
of the old form of ya, must date before 600 A.D., while any inscrip- 
tion showing an exclusive use of the cursive form of ya must date after 
600 A.D.” After the discovery of the Udayapur inscription of 
the Guhila Aparajita, of V.E. 716 = 659 A.D. in which the tripartite 


50 JASB., 1891, ,pt. I, p. 90. 
I.H.Q., JUNE, 1936 


16 
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yd lias beea used JBiililer observed that it “makes a modification of 
Hoernle’s argnment necessary but does not invalidate bis final result. 
E,. D. Bauer jee””- ivas wrong' in bis observation tbat one principal 
cbaraoteristic of tlie. alphabets in Ilortli-Eastern India in the period 
560-660 A.D. was the use of the tripartite form of ya. He asserts 
that the Bodh-Gaya inscription, of 588 A.D. caimot be taken to represent 
the ordinary Eastern variety, though he .does not assign any reason 
whatsoever.' He takes the use of the bipartite form in the Ganjam 
plate of G19-20 A.D. as exceptional. .This foim has been used in the 
Faridpur Grants 0 and D. Still more niiwarranted is the general 
statement” of R. D. Banerjee on the strength of the Aiiiauna of 
Nandana, dated in G02 A.D. and the Hagarjuni Cave inscriptions of 
Anantavarman that the tripartite form of ya lasted about half a 
century longer in North-Eastern India than in Western India, although 
the same scholar referred to the use of the tripartite form in the 
Udavapur. inscription of the Guhila Aparajita dated in 059 A.D. It is 
hardly to be expected that a new form of a letter should be accepted 
simultaneously by every scribe in every locality. But we shall not 
be very wrong if we place the displacement of the tripartite form 
some time about G59 A.D. 

(f) A wedge or arrow-head in the lower part of ra is to be found in the 
Ganjam plate of G19-20 A.D. 
ij) The loop of sa has become angular, 

AlphaheU of the period from 650-800 A.D.- — Premrsors of 
the Proto-Bengali and Proto-N (igarl types 
In the latter half of the seventh century we find that a great 
clrange has come over the North-Eastern alphabets. The change is so 
marked and in certain respects so fundamental that it may be said 
that the characters of this period have freed themselves of the Gupta 
stamp. In place of the simple and upright Gupta characters, we find 
elaborate ornamentation of many letters by addition of wedges, 
angularisation of curvatures, slanting of horizontal lines. The acute 


51 Op. cit., p. 41. 


62 Ihid., pp. 40-41. 
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angles are more sharpened, and more marked are the twist of 
the lower ends of the strokes. The Aphsad inscription of Adityasena 
is a typical record which shows all the changes. Its characters have 
been minutely examined hy R. D. Banerjee. Though its findspot is 
outside Bengal and it is a record of the later Guptas of Magadha, it 
can be taken to he a record of Bengal proper, because the iscribe was 
an inhabitant of Gauda. Tleet called the characters of the Aphsad 
inscription the hutila varietj' of Magadha — a term which has since been 
accepted by many scholars. Btlhler pointed out that the term 'kutila' 

i.s based on a wrong rendering of the expression ‘kutila aksara' in the 
Deval Prasasti and was of opinion that it should be excluded from the 
pelseographic terminolog 3 !^. Kielhorn also avoided this term in his 
paleeographio discussion. 

The following records of this period should be examined — 

1. Aphsad inscription of Adityasena. 

2. Deo-Baranark inscription of -Tlvitagupta II. 

3. Ashrafpur plates of the Khadgas.®’ 

4. Denlbadi image inscription of Queen Prabhavati. 

5. Nalanda Stone inscription of the time of Tasovarman. 

6. Welpur grant of Subhakara.” 

7. Bodh-Gaya inscription of the 2Gth j’-enr of Dharmapala. 

New transformation of the ka, hha, i/a have been noticed in the 
transitional period of 550-G50 A.D. and the changes in a, i, u, gha, 

63 Memoirs, ASB., vol. I, no. 8, pp. 85-91; Dacca University Studies, 
Tol. I, p. 64. 

54 Dr. Hirauanda Sastri was wrong in taking this inscription as a record 
of the 6th century. The alphabets are admittedly of the period 650-800 A.D. 
The right arm of the looped ha has been considerably elongated downwards. The 
upper horizontal line of ja has become the serif, the central one is slanting and 
the lower one combined with the vertical line has formed two curves. The base 
line of has almost vanished. The left curve of la is considerably lengthened 
and the vertical line elongated downwards. With these characteristics and the 
general features of the characters, we have no hesitation in assigning this record 
to the period 650-750 A.D. 

55 Ep. Ind., vol. XV, p. 1. 
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d’ha, sa have also been emphasised. In addition to these developments 
the following changes deserve attention — ; 

(а) The left two sides of the triangle at the bottom of klia have 
formed a curve or a loop. 

(б) The mango-shaped cha of the Gupta time has become angular in 
this period. This can also be marked in the periods of 550-650 A.D. 

(c) The most important change is to be noticed in ja. The upper 
horizontal line has become the serif and the lower two are slanted 
downwards. 

(d) The base line of na is slanting. 

(e) The loop of na in the Aphsad inscription is separated from the 
main body of the letter and joined by a short horizontal line. The 
letter somewhat resembles its modern Nagari form. 

(/) The right verticals of pa, va,, via, ya, la, sa and sa are elongated 
more downwards and the acute angles at the lower extremity are 
more sharpened. 

(g) Ba is discontinued from this time onwards and the two sides of va 
in the left form a curve or loop. 

Qi) Sa assumes various forms. The old Kushan form with the round 
top is not yet discontinued and is to be fmmd in the Bodh-Gayii 
inscription of the 26th year of Dharmapala. It appears in the 
looped form in the Aphsad inscription which is one of the settled 
forma of the letter in the 8th and 9th centuries. Yet another foi-m 
is to be noticed in the Deo-Baranark, Ashrafpur and Bodh-Gaya 
inscriptions. The right vertical is projected rrpwards and at the 
lower extremity of the left curve a small wedge appears like that 
of kha and ga. The left curve is joined to the vertical by another 
curve as in la. This form is discontinued for a time but reappears 
in the eleventh century. 

Ai great change is also to be noticed in the medials a, i, 1. In 
the Gupta period the medial a is denoted in four or five ways by 
attaching a hook to the right vertical or left vertical, by raising a 
straight or curved line over the serif and by addition of a short vertical 
line from the right of the serif. All these forms are to be found in 
the Vappaghosavata grant. But in this period the last form which 
ultimately prevailed is generally to be met with and the akara by 
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which the medial a denoted is elongated downwards considerably in. 
proportion to the right verticals of the letters. Medials i and i are 
also considerably elongated in the left and right respectively and this 
is to be noticed in the transitional period of 650-650 A. I). (Vappaghosa- 
vata grant). 


Alphabets of the period 8G0-900 A.D. — Beginning 
of the Proto-Bengali forms 

This is the period in which the origin of Bengali, NagarJ, and 
Sarada alphabets in Northern India can be traced. According to R. 
D. Baiierjee, another variety which he calls “Trans-Indns alphabet of 
the 9th and 10th centuries” also appears in this period. W^e are 
niainl}^ concerned with the origin of the Bengali script. Bengali 
alphabets have got some peculiar characteristics in respect of certain 
letters which differentiate them from the ncighhouring Nagari script. 
The upward projection of the verticals of kha, ga, dha, sa which Biihler 
calls ‘ horn-like protuherances” was discarded in N^arl (except in the 
case of dha) but is still retained in the Bengali Script. So also the 
opening of triangle or loop at the bottom of kha, of the upper right 
pha, the left part of e, the upper left of tha has been discarded in 
Nagari and is retained in Bengali. Bengali na is formed by the 
complete disappearance of the base line whose vanishing tendency we 
notice in this period. In Nagari the line joining the loop with the 
vertical in ma, ya is at right angles but in Bengali in acute angles. 
As Bengali and Nagari have a common parent, some of these develop- 
ments can be noticed in Western Indian records of the period but 
because of the abandonment of these developments in subsequent 
Nagari forms and their continuation and preservation in Bengali forms, 
this period should be regarded as the beginning of the Proto-Bengali 
forms. R. D. Banerjee's remarks that “in the alphabet of the 
Bhagalpur grant of the 17th year of Narayanapala we have the proto- 
Bengali forms almost complete” appears to be correct. Bengal and 
Magadha were politically united and the same variety of alphabets 
were used in these two regions. The Bhagalpur grant like the Monghyr 
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and Nalanda grants of Devapala, were issued from Mudgogiri. But 
this grant, like the Aphsad inscription of Adityasena, should be 
regarded as a record of Bengal proper, because the scribe was an 
inhabitant of Samatata. 

The following records of the period are to be examined — 

I The Chittagong plate of Kantideva.^' 

8 The Khalimpnr plate of the 32ud year of Dharmapala. 

3 Viradeva Prasasti (Ghosarawan inscription of the time of Devapala). 

4 The Monghyr plate of the 33rd year of Devapala. 

5 The Nalanda plate of the 39th year of Devapala." 

6 The Bodh-Gaya inscription of the 7th year of Narayanapala. 

7 The Indian Museum inscription of the 9th year of Narayanapala. 

8 The Bhagalpur grant of the 17th year of Narayanapaia. 

9 .The Badal Pillar inscription of the time of Narayanapaia. 

Besides these, there are some votive inscriptions of the period viz. 

the Nalanda Saukarsana image inscription of the time of Devapfila, the 
Hilsa Statue of the 35th year of DevapUa and two Bihar image inscrip- 
tions of the 2nd year of Vigrahapala. 

The following developments are to be marked : — 

(a) A — In Khalimpur, Monghyr, Nalanda and Bodh-Gaya inscriptions 

a top-stroke covering the left and right limps is to be noticed. 
It resembles the modern Bengali a. 

(b) A — In the above mentioned records it is formed by adding a vertical 

line in the right instead of a comma-shaped curve to the lower 
extremity of the vertical. The older form has been used in 
the Chittagong, Ghosarawan and Hilsa inscriptions. 

(?) 17— The Proto-Bengali form as found in the Ganjam plate and 
Lokanatha’s grant has been used. 


66 Modem Review^ 1922, p. 612. 

57 The lost Monghyr plate of Devapala has heen found, and the facsimile is 
published in Ep. Ini., vol. XVIII, p. 304. 

68 Ep. Ind., vol. XVU, p. 310. 
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(d) E — In tlie Mongliyr and Halanda grants and in tKe Badal Pillar 

inscription tlie left portion of the letter is open, thus resembling 
the modern Bengali form. “The hypoteneuse has snapped 
leaving a curve at the top of the vertical and a part of it at 
the lower end.^’ This form has been used in the later records. 
The closed form is to be found in Khaliinpur, Ghosarawan and 
Badal inscriptions (in some cases in the last one). 

(e) The right arm of ha is elongated downwards. 

(/) A7ia— In Chittagong, Monghyr, Nalanda and Bhagalpur plates and 
in the Bodh-Gaya and Indian Museum inscriptions the loop or 
triangle at the lower part of the vertical has opened and in the 
lower part of the left portion the small wedge has turned into 
a curve. The resemblance to the modern cursive form of the 
letter is complete. 

(g) Ga — The small wedge at the lower extremity of the left has, like 

that of kha, turned into a curve. The left portion does not 
merge in the veit^ical but the vertical is projected upwards. It 
is approaching the modern Bengali form. 

(h) Oha — ^The middle vertical is vanishing, the base line in the left 

is raised higher and the upper part of the letter is shortened 
in breadth. Though the looped form is not yet complete, there 
is strong tendency to be so. 

(i) Ja — The upper horizontal line has become the serif, the middle one 

is slanted downwards and the lower one forms a double curve. 

(j) Ea — This letter is to be found in ligatures only. In the Khalimpur 

and Bhagalpur grants its approach to modern form is to be 
noticed even in ligatures. 

(k) Ta — In the ancient form the letter is a semi-circle. In the 

Khalimpur grant the letter consists of a vertical line attached 
to the right of the top-stroke and a curve attached to the left 
of the top-stroke by means of another curve. But in the 
Bhagalpur grant the right vertical is shortened in length and 
the upper curve in the left looks like a slanting line. In this 
form the letter is to be found up to the 12th century. 
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(i) jVa—Tlie slanting base line is to be found in tbe Khalinipur grant. 
In all other records there is strong tendency of its vauialiing. 

(m) Ta — Usually the previous form is to he met with. 'An instance 

of the Proto-Bengali form occurs in the Indian Museum in.scrip- 
tion in the la,st word ‘iti’. The vertical is converted into a 
curve and turned to the left. 

(n) I'ha — In two instances in the Monghyr and Nalanda grants the left 

part of the letter seems to be open and resembles the Nagarl 
form. But the closed form with a horizontal line in the middle 
occurs in all other records. 

(o) Da — It appears both in angular and cursive forms. 

(p) Dha — A small opening in the upper part between the vertical and 

the left portion is noticeable in the Bhagalpur grant. This 
form is used in later lines. The acute angle at the lower 
portion is more pronounced. 

(g) Na — The Proto-Bengali form occurs in the Badal Pillar and Indian 
Museum inscriptions. The loop is separated from the vertical 
line and joined with it by a short horizontal line. 

(r) Ma — In Monghyr, Bodh-Gaya, Indian Museum and Badal Pillar 

inscriptions the looped form is to be found. 

(s) Ya — The lower part is decreasing in breadth. 

(t) Ba — The arrow-head is increasing in breadth. 

{u) La — The curve in the left is joined to the vertical by a short slanting 
line or sometimes the joining line is a curved one. 

(u) Sa — Of all the letters sa has got the most checkered career in this 

period and appears in various forms. Of the two settled forms 
of the letter one is the looped one and the other may be 
regarded as the parent of the Nagari form. The looped form 
is to be seen in the Khalimpur, Naianda, Bhagalpur and Badal 
Pillar inscriptions. The other consists of tw^o vertical lines 
joined by a curve on their upper parts and another curve 
coming out of the top of the left vertical cuts it and 
meets the right vertical at its bottom. This form is to be found 
in the Khalimpur, Monghyr, Nalanda, Bhagalpur and in 
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subsequent period and in one of the grants inscriptions of the 
Candras. There are three transitional forms of palatal sa in 
this period. Of the earliest form the left part consists of semi- 
circular curve with the lingering cross-bar and forms an angle 
with the vertical hut does not merge in it. In one instance 
it has been used in the Bodli-Gaya inscription of the 26th year 
of Dharmapala and frequently used in the Ghosarawau inscrip- 
tion and also in some votive inscriptions.'” There is another 
variety in which the curve in the left portion does not touch 
the vertical.'" Again there is another variety in which the 
curve in the left does or does not touch the vertical but there 
is no cross-bar (Bodh-Gaya ancT Indian Museum inscriptions). 

(w) Ha — It appears in the cursive form and the addition of a small 
vertical line in the left of the lower part is to be noticed. 

In the Badal, Bbdh-Gaya and Indian Museum inscriptions the 
upper part of ma, ya and sa is closed. Another most remarkable fact 
is that the modern Bengali forms of the medials e and o appear for 
the first time in the Badal Pillar inscription. The ligatures Jde, mba, 
spha, 'vva in Bodh-Gaya and Indian Museum inscriptions strickingly 
resemble their modern Bengali forms. 

Alphabets of the 10th and 11th centuries — Further development 
of the Proto-Bengali forms 

Tlie following epigraphs of the period are to be examined : — 

1 The Vaghiswari Stone inscription of the time of Gopala II. 

2 The Tarkesvur Stone inscription of the time of Gopala II. 

3 The Bharella Natesvara Image inscription of Layahacandradeva.”’- 

4 The Rampal grant of Srlcandradeva." 

5 The Kedarpur plate of Sricandradeva." 

6 The Edilpur grant of Sricandradeva." 

59 It. D. Bauerjee, Hasiern Indian School of Mediaeval Sculpture, pi XII (a), 

(b), (o). 

60 Ibid., pi. XXV(a), XXVlI(a). 61 Up. Ind., vol. XVII, p. 349. 

62 N. G. Majuuidar, Inscriptions of Bengal, vol. III. 

63 Ibid. 64 Ibid. 

I.H.Q., JUNE, 1936 
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7 Tke Binajpur Pillar inscription of tlie Eamboja king'. 

8 The Bagliaura Image inscription of the ord year of Mahipala I."* 

9 The Bangad Plate of the 9th year of Mahipala I. 

10 The Ifalanda inscription of the 11th year of Maliipala I. 

11 The Sarnath inscription of the time of Mahipala I. 

12 The Krsnadvarika Temple inscription of the 15th year of Nayapala. 

13 The Nar'aaiinha tempile inscription of the same year of Nayapaila. 

14 The Ak.sayavata in.scription of the time of Vigrahapala 111. 

16 The Gadadhara Image inscription of Visvaditya. 

16 The Bihar Image inscription of the 13th year of Vigraha])ala 111. 

17 The Amgachi plate of Vigrahapala III. 

15 The Bihar image inscription of tlie 2nd year of llampala. 

19 The Gaya inscription of Yaksapala. 

20 The Silimpur Stone inscription of the time of Jayapfila.'’'' 

One important fact of this period is that the western alphabets 
also came to he used in Magadha. The Dighwa-Duhhali and Itain- 
Gaya inscriptions of tlie Pratihara emperor Maliendrapala show a 
mixture of 'Western and Eastern (Proto-Nagari and Prot.o-Bengali 
forms). The same fact is also evident from the ocourrence of 
Proto-Nagari kha, na, ta, ma and ba in the Kisna-Dvarika, Narasiniha, 
Aksayavata and Gaya inscriptions. Tlie circumstances that made 
the Karaboja chief master of Gauda are not properly known hut in this 
record also we find Proto-Nagari (/hu, ta, 'iia, pa, hha, 'tiia and aa. The 
Silimpur inscription, though a record of Northern Bengal, was engraved 
by an artisan of Magadha and shows a mixture of Proto-Bengali and 
Proto-Nagari forms. The Sarnath inscription also shows the same 
characteristic. 

The following developments are to he noticed : — 

(a) A, a, e, kha, <ja, ja, na, ta, -na, da, pha, la, ha, sa and ha are of 

the previous types. 

(b) I — ^It is denoted by two dots and a small line over them. 

In Kedarpur and Rampal grants a slanting line is coming down 
from the wedge. It is a step towards the Bengali form. 


65 Ep. Ind., vol. SVII, p. 349. 

66 Ep. Ind.^ vol. STI, p, 283. 
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(c) Ka — Tlie loop is becoming- angular, tlius ciifferentiating it from the 

HagarJ form. 

(d) Gha — The upper part is equal in breadth -with the lower. The 

upper part is coming- to be closed. It is approaching- the modern 
form. 

(e) Cha — The acute-angled form is to be found but the upiier line of 

the triangle is becoming- horizontal. 

(/) Da — The round-backed form instead of the acute-angled one is to 
be found. Da of the Dinajpur Pillar inscription is cursive and 
more advanced. 

iu) ^ “ — 'hhe right curve has become a vertical line. 

(/?) 'lha The upper part is flattened. It is still closed but the horizon- 
tal cross-bar is slanting, thus offering- tlie opportunity to open 
the upper part. 

(?■) Dha The open form is used in the Rampal and Kedarpur grants. 
In Dinajpur, Silimpur and Amgaclii inscriptions -vve find the 
closed form. In the Amgachi plate a small horn of the uppei- 
part of the left portion is seen for the first time. Thus it is 
approaching the modern form. 

(j) No , — In the Bangad, Nalanda and Bharella inscriptions the looped 
form has been used. But in all other records the form in -which 
the loop is separated from the vertical and joined by a short 
horizontal line has been used. 

(h) Ma — In most oases the line joining- the loop and the vertical is 
slanting-, thus differentiating from the N^arr form. 

(Z) Ya — The same is the case with this letter. 

(to) Ita — The arrow-head is gaining- in breadth. 

(iit) Bha — The old form is generally used. In Dinajpur and Silimpur 
inscriptions we find an entirely new form. It consists of a top- 
stroke, a vertical line and a wedge joined to the left of the 
vertical line. The wedge has some breadth. It is not unlikely, 
as R. D. Banerjee has suggested, that the wedge has been formed 
by closing in of the sides supporting the obtuse and acute angles 
of the older form. This form may be regarded as the parent of 
the Nagari form. 
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In this period we have toji-strokes ovei* a]l letters. It is interest- 
ing to note tliat I'u and ru of the Bangad and Nalanda ins(U’ip- 
tious resemble the modern Bengali peculiar forms of the.se two 
ligatures. 

Alphabets of the period from ll(K)-]ij()0 A.D. — Develop men, t 
of modern Benjjali forms 

The following record, s are to be examined — 

1 The Vajrayog-inl plate of Samalavariuan.'' 

2 The Bhuvanesvar Prasa.sti of Bhatta Bliavadeva. 

3 The Belava plate of Bhojavarnian. 

4 The Manda inscription of the time of Gopala III. 

5 The Kamauli plate of Vaidyadeva. 

0 The Deopara inscription of Vijayasena. 

7 The Barrackiiore grant of Vijayasena. 

8 The Naihatl plate of Vallala,sena. 

9 The Anulia grant of Laksnianasena. 

10 The Govindapur grant of the same. 

11 The Tarpandighi plate of the same. 

12 The Madhainagar grant of the same. 

13 The Dacca image inscription of his 3rd regnal year. 

14 The Saktipnr plate of the same. 

.15 The Sundarhan grant of Madanapala of 1190 A.D.'* 

16 The Cambridge MS. No. 1099 of 1198-99 A.D.^ 

17 The Edilpur grant of Kesavaseiia. 

18 The Madanpada plate of Vi.svarupasena.. 

19 The Calcutta Sahitya Parisat plate of Visvriipasena. 

20 The Gadadhara insci’iption of 1232 V.E. 

21 Two Bodh-Gaya inscriptions of the time of Asokavalla.'° 

22 The Janibigha inscription of the time of Jayasena.” 

23 The Chittagong plate of Damodara.'^ 

67 Bhamtvarsa, 1340 B.S. 

68 IRQ., 1934, p. 321. 

69 Biihler, Ind. Falteography^ Table VI, col XI. 

70 Bp. Ind., vol. XII, pp. 27 ff. 71 JJBOBS., vol. IV, p. 273. 

72 JASB., (1874), pt. I, pp. 318-24 and pi. XVIII. 
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TliougL Bengali was ultimately superseded in Magadta by Nagari, 
tbe former was still ttsed in this period in that region. In the Govinda- 
pur inscription of the poet Gangadhara of 1137 A.D./“ the Nalanda 
inscription of Vipula^rimitra'* and the Bodh-Gaya inscription of 
Jayacandra’’ we find the \ise of almost fully developed N^ari forms 
in the 12th centvuy. But the Gaya inscription of Govindapala of 1232 
V.E., two Bodh-Gaya inscriptions of the time of Afckavalla and the 
Janibigha inscription of the time of Buddhasena show that the mixed 
Nagari] and Bengali forma were in use^in that locality in that century. 
Though occasionally in some votive inscriptions of later time, 
Bengali scripts are found, it seems that Nagari displaced Bengali 
in Magadha by the close of the 13th century. This is the period in 
which the complete development of all modern Bengali forma except- 
ing ca, cha, sa can be seen. In the Deopara, Prafesti Mr. B. D. 
Banerjee found a, e, o, kha, glui, jha, ta, pha, hha, ma, ya, va, sa, 
sa, tha more or less complete. In the Cambridge Mss. of A.D. 1198-99 
Btlhler found Bengali forms of a, d, d., r, r, I, I, e, ai, an, ka, kha, 
ga, ta, tha, na, ma, ya, ra, va, and sa. 

In four or five epigraphs (towards the close of the 11th and 
beginning of the 12th centuries we find that a general feature of the 
letters in them is the. hollow triangular wedges appearing as part of 
the top-strokes. Its beginning is to be noticed in the Vajrayoginl plate 
of Samalavarman and in their complete form the triangular wedges 
appear in the Bliuvanesvara Pra^asti, Belava plate, Manda inscription 
and Kamauli plate. Occasionally they are to be found in some letters 
of the Anulia and Tarpandighi plates. “The triangle itself is a modi- 
fication of the top-stroke with a semi-circle below, occasionally met 
with in ornamental inscriptions from North Central India, as in 
Vinayakapala’s plate and in the Candella inscription in Cunningham’s 
Archeological Reports, vol. X, plate 33, No. 3.” This hollow triangular 
wedge has been discarded in Bengali. According to Biihler, emother 
peculiarity that has been abandoned in Bengali is the “Nepalese hooks” 


73 Ep. Ind., vol. 11, p. 330. 

74 Ihid., vol. XX, pi. XXI, p. 97. 

75 Memoirs, ASB., vol. V, no. 3, pi. XXXII. 
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attached to the left of letters. Particular letters with hooks which he 
mentions are ha and ta and the letters of the Kamauli plate. In the 
Kamauli plate those hooks are part of the hollow triangular wedges. 
The hooks of ha and ta are, no douht, the part of vertical above the 
juncture with the triangle and curve respectively. In MSS. of the, 
fifteenth century these hooks are to be found. 

The following developments of this period de.sorvB notice : 

l—In the VajrayoginI, Kamauli, Belava, Kaihati grants the left portion 
is cursive like modern Bengali hha and the line joining the curve 
with the vertical is absent. The Khalimpur variety is generally 
to be met with in all other records. The small vertical line 
joining the curve with the top-stroke is present and the line 
joining the curve with the vertical is slanting. Thu fonnatiion 
of modern a and d is complete, 

/ — The form in the Kamauli plate is abnormal. Aecoidiiig to liuhler, 
it is of southern origin. In the Manila inscription it has a 
w'edge over the tw'O dots or circles and beneath them is a 
comma-shaped curve. In the Belava and Deojiara inseriptioii.s 
a slightly curved line is to be found beneath the dots. In the 
Govindapur grant two dots are joined hy a slanting line from 
the top-etroke is to be found in the Suuderban, Bodli-Claya and 
Chittagong inscriptions. 

J — Barely to he found. In the Cambridge MSS. the slanting lino 
is placed below the short i. 

V — The formation is complete in other respects excepting the curve 
above the serif. 

V — The formation is like u in the Naihati plate hy the addition of a 
curve, at the bottom. 

E — Complete long ago. 

?') li oA, are not to be found in the epigraphs hut are completely 
developed in the Cambridge MSS. 

0 — Complete in the Kaihati plate in the Cambridge MSS. 

Au — Complete in the Govindapur plate and in the Cambridge MSS. 
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Aik and ah are also completely developed even before tbia period. 
(Amgachi plate). 

Ra — Tie acute-angled Bengali foivn is to be found g'enerally excepting 
in the Kamauli plate. 

Klia — Complete long ago. 

Oa — The upward elongation of the vertical is to be found in the 
Kaniauli, Naihati, Sunderban and Chittagong plates. 

Olia — The outward projection of the left limb is to be found in almost 
all records. But in the Chittagong plate the loop is projected 
inwardly and the formation of the modern form is complete. 

Ca — It continues generally of the old type but a great change is to 
be found in the Sunderban and Chittagong plates. In these two 
grants the letter looks like modern Bengali ilia. But it is not 
yet faced completely in the right direction. “The conversion 
of the left curve into a line and the right curve in round form 
happened after the. fifteenth century.” 

Cha — No independent instance Is to be found. In ligature it is of the 
old type. 

Jn — In most cases it is to be found with its right limb shortened and 
consequently leas developed than the eleventh century form. The 
fully developed form occurs in the Naihati grant. 

Jha — This letter is to be found in the Anulia and Sahitya Parisat 
grants. Its development is complete in the latter. 

iVd — Long ago complete. 

Ta — The letter continues to he of the form found in the Bhagalpur 
grant of Narayanapala. In the Chittagong grant the vertical line 
in the right is absent. But the waving curve above the serif is 
still wanting to complete it. 

Tha — Not to be found independently. But in ligature its resemblance 
to. the modern Bengali form is almost complete. 

Da — The completely developed form is to be found in the Dacca Image 
and Bodh-Qaya inscriptions and in the Chittagong grant. 

Dha — The completely developed form is to he found in the Chittagong 
plate. 
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jya — The eleventh century form is to he generally met with. But a 
completely developed form with a single curve in the left and 
with the vertical considerahly projected upwards is to he found 
in the Chittagong plate. 

J'u In the Vajrayogini, Bhuvanesvara and Beldva inscriptions the 

eleventh century form (the right linih is a vertical line) is to 
be found. A peculiar form has been used in the Maiula iins- 
cription. But in almost all other records the right liuih i.s a 
curve and is turned to the left. Thus the form is almost com- 
plete. A fully developed form occurs in the Camhridge Ms.s. 

y7„.j_The old form is to he found in the Manda iusc.'.riptinii hut in all 
other records the modern Bengali form is to he met with. 

J}a The old form with curved back is generally to be met with. The 

modern form is to be found in the Bodh-Gaya, Gadadhara 
inscriptionSj in the Cambridge Mss. and Chittagong plate. 

])jia — The Manda inscription shows the old form. In some rerord.s wo 
find the open form with the horn. Bui the modern closed form 
with the horn occurs in the Dacca Image, Tai’paudighi, Sahitya 
Parisat inscriptions. 

Na — The modern form in all ca8e.s excepting the Kamauli grant. 

J‘a — The old form continues in many records hut iu the Mundu, 
Kamauli, Bhuvane.^vara and Deopara inscription, s wc find the 
transitional form in which the cuiwe in the left has a short in- 
ward curve. The fully developed Bengali form in which the 
curve in the extreme left is joined by two other curves meeting 
in one point in the vertical is to he found in the Dacca Image, 
Sunderhan, Bodh-Gaya and Chittagong iuscriptious. 

Pha — Complete in Deopara,, Sunderhan and Sahitya Parisat inscrip- 
tions. 

Bha — The eleventh century form in Manda, Bhuvanesvara and Belava 
inscriptions. The transitional form occurs in the Kamauli 
grant. The modern form with the lower curve elongated to the 
left is to be found in the Deopara, Naihati, Sunderhan, Sahitya 
Parisat and Chittagong inscriptions. 
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Ma — Modern form witli tire acrite angle in the lover part occnrs in 
almost all records excepting the Eamauli and Gadadhara 
inscriptions vhicL. shov the Kagari form. 

I “ — The modern angular form is to be found in the Manda, Belava, 
Dacca Image, Kamauli, Haihati, Tarpandighi inscriptions and 
in the Cambridge Mss. though in some cases the cursive form is 
to be met with. 

— The modern form in all cases excepting in the Manda inscription. 
La — The modern form is to he found in almost all cases. In Manda 
inscription in some cases the base line reappears and in the 
Suuderbau the left part consists of a single curve in some cases. 
To It generally shows the looped and cursive form. The sharpening 
of the acute angle is complete in the Cambridge Mss. 

8a — The eleventh century form used in all records. 

So , — The modern form is used in all cases. 

Sa — The letter is generally to be found with hollow wedge but the 
modern form with solid wedge is to be found in thei Deopara and 
Sundej’ban inscriptions and in the Cambridge Mss. 

The cursive form is generally used. The modern form occurs in 
the Chittagong plate. 

The medial a in the Eamauli and Chittagong plates which is 
formed by the addition of a vertical line is joined to the top-stroke by a 
short slanting line. The numerals 1,6,7 and 9 are completely deve- 
loi)ed in this period. In our period the modern forms of ca, elm, sa 
are not to be found and also the medials u and u. The dearth of records, 
both epigraphic and handwritten, in the latter half of the 13th and 
14th centuries, inevitably leads us to trace their origin in the 15th 
century. The fully developed forms of ca, aha and sa- are to be found 
in Krijnaldrtana MS. of the 14th-15th century. The fully developed 
medials u and v. are to be found even later. 

In most of the official records of the Palas (exception being the 
Khalimpur and STalandai plates) we find shorter or longer tails which 
slant oif towards the right below the bottom-line of the letters. These 
tails also appear in the Krsna-Dvarikd and Narasiniha Temple inscrip- 
tions of the time of Nayapala, the Aksayavata. inscriptions of the time 
JUNE, 1936 18 
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of VigrahapaJa III aad in the Sitalaghat inscription of Yaksapfi-la. 
They are a marked feature of the Mss. of the P'ala pejiod. They are 
also to be occasionally found in the Sena inscriptions. According to 
Btihler, these tails become vertical strokes in Nagari in yha, ca, tim, 
dhu, pa, ba, ma, ya, la, va, sa, and sa, except in case! of e. These tails 
are to be found added to the vertical line which denotes medials, to 
the two curves of ja, to the left curve of la, to the right arm of ha and 
even to the two dots of i. They occur in parts of the letters fj'om which 
there could have been no elongation or formation of the verticals. 
Therefore it seems that these tails should be regarded as ornamentation 
of the letters but were discarded subsequently. 

Writing in 1896 Biiler remarked that only a few among the Proto- 
Bengali letters are local formations and in his opinion e, ai, na, jfui 
are local formations. He traced the origin of r, f, I, i from the Iloriuzi 
Mss. These letters cannot be found in any epigraph and its next 
appearance is in the Cambridge Mss. of 1198-99 A.D. It is not known 
where the Horiuzi Mss. were written. Palseographieally they should 
be assigned to the period 560-650 A.D. and in this period there was 
not much difference between Eastern and Western alphabets. Btihler 
found the precursors of Proto-Bengalij a, a, ha, na, nia, ya, ca, m, m, 
tha, ga and n,a from western records of the Sth-lOth centuries. Very 
few records of the early Pala period were discovered or known when 
Btihler wrote his monumental work on paheography and he had no 
other recourse to trace the origin of these distinctive Bengali forms 
from Western India. The signs for these letters occur simultaneously 
in Western and Eastern alphabets. The Western and Eastern alphabets 
had a common parent and in the Sth-lOth centuries the distinction 
between Proto-H^arl and Proto-Bengali was not very fundamental. 
Therefore some of the developments towards Proto-Bengali forms are 
to be formd in Western records. As we have already said, that the fact 
that the peculiar signs of these letters were subsequently abandoned in 
Nagari and that they were continued and are being used to the present 
day in Bengali script leads to the conclusion that they are to be re- 
garded as distinctive Proto-Beugali forms. 


Pmoiowi L^j. Paul 
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Icouism in India 

Mauryas, Mitriis] 

In tie JMAS., 1915 (pp. 413-415), Spooner drew attontion to tte 
connection between the Mauryas and iconism, and pointed out tbe rn- 
satisfactory nature of the explanation generally O'ffered on Patanjali’s 
comment Mauryair Jii-ranyartJnbhir arcah pralcalpitdh on Panini, 
V, 3,99 — Jinikarthe cdpanye. 

In Bhamttya Ami-ilana,^ 1935 (pp. 59-66), Keith sums up the 
differences in matter of religion between the Aryans and the Indus 
Valley civilisation as follows: — “The Rg-vedic religion is certainly 
aniconic in principle; the fact that fetishes might exist does not destroy 
this fundamental feature of the organised cult. On the other hand, 
iconism seems to permeate the Indus Valley civilisation, proving a very 
different outlook,.” 

Between 1915 and 1935, mew sources have come to light, and new 
light has come from old sources. It may be pixyfitable to review the 
whole position of iconography in India with special references to the 
following points: — 

(i) Were the Eg-vedic Aryans devoted to icons? 

(ii) To whom did the icons referred to belong? 

(iii) Eolation in time and space between Mura-deva, Yaksas, 
Mauryas and MurtisP 

(i) Keith is probably right about Eg-vedic aniconism. An image, 
idol or icon may possibly be meant in EV . IV, 24, 1ft where the poet 
a.sks, ‘Who will buy this my Indra for ten cows ? When he has slain his 
foes he may give him back to me.’ But in most eases, the material 
objects are obviously symbols.* BoHensen’s reference to id, bis of Agni 


1 Mtiliumahopd.dh'y&xja Gaurisanhar Mirachand Ojlia Commemoraiion Volume, 
Hmdi-Saiiilya-Sammelan, Pra-yag, 199Q. 

2 Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 1897, p. 165. 
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in EV. I, 145, 4.5, is inconclusive. But that images were not unknown 
to tho Eg-veda is clear. As Bollensen* says — “From the common 
appellation of the gods as dvuo naras, ‘men of the aky’, or jsiniply 
mriM ‘men’, and from the epithet nrpesas, ‘having the form of men,’ 
RV. Ill, 4.6, one may oonclude that representations in human form 
were also done. The question is, hy whom? Later additions to the 
Brahmanas, e.g., the Adbhuta<-Brahmana, the last of the six chapters 
of the Sadvimia-Brahmana, a supplement to the Paficavinito- 
Brahmana, and the Sutras refer to idols, hut by that time the 
assimilation of diverse view-points in a synthetic outlook had ad- 
mittedly reached an advanced stage. Books like Gopinath Rao’s 
Elemmts of H'mdv, Iconography draw upon the extant Puranas which 
in their present form presume this synthesis.'* The vaadous .sources 
are practically indistinguishable in time and locality — but are utilised 
ad hoa as in Rdfadharmakaitstabhof of Anantadeva (end of th© llth 
oentiury). This failure to distinguiBh' the initial source.^ has introduced 
an element of inconsistency between the subjective and objective 
evidence, a lack of entente between literature and archreOlog'y in the 
earliest period. The Eg-vedic Aryas could not possibly avoid referring 
to many things they did not approve of but found in vogue among 
their contemporaries and co-inhabitants of India.” loons were among 
these. Yaska, Panini and Patanjali do not even support Sayana’s 
interpretation of Tirtha as a shrine, but explain it simply as a ford. 


5 BoUenseu, ZI>MQ., 47, 686 ff. 

4 -Of. afeo Bhattaoharya, Buddhist Iconography, p, 6 for a similar treat- 
ment from eclectic Tantra descriptions. 

6 Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, vol. L?:XII, 1935, pp. 17-101. Temples and 
loons. 

. 6 Of. iiinademli, BV., 7,26’; 10,99. “Phallio worship which was known in 
the earliest Vedio period,” Macdonell, Ved. Myth., p. 166. 

This is really bsetylio as distinguished from iconic proper. 

Bgyedio image=anthropomorphisation without representation 


Mohenjo-Daro 


^ liostylic — lihga and iBdagru/tna^iUnadcva’ 

1 Siva image wershipped hy Nagas : Mokenjo-Daro, 
y vol. I, p. 56 =‘mflradeva’. 


hiconio. 

I 

J 
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(ii) Wi-o tliea used ttese icons? 

The story of icons in India is linked with Yoga and Dharani 
In his YogasHtras, Patanjali defines dharana as “the process of 
fixing the naind on some object welTdefined in space.” The Buddhist 
dharanis are based on pre-Buddhistic Tantras founded on Toga. It 
is significant that, in his references to Manryan images, Patanjali 
mentions the images of Siva, 'V’ai&avana, Skanda and Visakha — 
Patanjali’s Maliahhdsya, VI. 3, 1 — “Siva and others.” What is the 
historical significance of this peculiar juxtapoeition of ideas in Patan- 
jali? Is it a pure coincidence to connect Siva, image and Mauryas? 

Mohenjo-Daro has shown that Toga, Siva and icons go back to 
the 4th millennium B.C. in India.’ 

Scholars, however, are not agreed, to whom this civilisation 
belonged. 'It is time to revise this negative attitude. It i.s admitted 
that the Vedio Arya.s found at least two other peoples: — one sufficiently 
civilised but not their kith and kin , — "Pfirum mrdliravacam, describ- 
ed as 'Asuras in the Satapatlia-Brahmaiui; the other uncivilised, — 
stigmatised as dasa. But what, were their names? Surely they could 
not have designated themselves as anaryas, in view of the fact that 
they must have preceded the Aryas and must have had names: of their 
own. In my Asum India, I suggested the two terms Asura or Ndga, and 
Nisada: Oppert' has called the latter (the autochthonous people) the 
Bharatas, the Panca .Janah. There is a fourth term in the Eg'-veda, 
viz. Muradeva. The icons of viahayogl Siva and of animals, specially 
the bnll Tandivardbana, and of birds, specially the peacock, might 
belong to these Mtiradevas — worshippers of mums or icons. 

(iii) Who were these Tiira-devas? 

Vigrivaso M4radeva rdantu, RV . VII, 104, 24. 

AjiUuayd Mur.adevdn rahliasva, KV . X, 87, 2, 14. 

{jgewisser Unliolde — Bohtlmgk und Roth)." 

‘As in the case of the term Arya, Muradepa may be a general 
design a-tiO'H, covering ethnic entities that have persisted through the 


7 Marshall, Mohenjo-Varp, rol. I, pp. vii, 52-59. 

8 Oppert, The Original InhaUtants oj India, pp. v-vi, 577, 578, 601. 

9 Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, pp. 206-7, 256, 267. 
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ages, oonnottng specific groups iiliougli liardly ever denoting tlie same 
group or individuals at two diffei'ent epooliis, tlie similarity of name 
notwitlistanding. This aspect of the g-enerio and specific value of 
names kas not been adequately appreciated in recent discussions. A 
few instances may be cited. 

In Indian C/wltwe, vol. II, no. 2, (Oct. 1935), pp. 189 ff., Sten 
Konow replies to Bhandarkar’s interpretation of the Miihilhliri.y/a on 
Panini, II, iv, 10. regarding tlie date of the Sa'-as. Bhandarkar holds 
that the Sakas were in India in the 2nd century B.C. Konow quotes 
Ts’ien Han-shu and reiterates his opinion that, the Sakas entered India, 
after PatanjaJi, in the first century B.C. But neither .seems to realise 
that different g-roups may be meant. As a matter of fact, Sakaa are 
mentioned in the Puranas.i^ jf Puranas are doubted they are also 
mentioned in the Miahabharata, Sabha 78,99 ; Bhi. 9,4o. 

In the JEAS., 1935, Spooner a-ssumed that Patanjali was referring- 
to the royal Mauryas when he was describing the habit of the Ma.ui'yas 
in setting up their images. Thera is not a irace of evidence to this effect. 
The word Uaurya is formed by adding syaii toi Milm, Mahabhasya, 
VIII, 2,1. They -were a tribe of long standing. The Mahdvaiiisa 
Tiled (pp. 119-121) says that some Sakiyas being oppressed by King 
Yidudabba fled to tbe Himalayas where they built Moriyanagara. 
Candagntta might have belonged to the Moi'iya clan settled at 
PipphaHvana.^ 

In bis ManjusnmulaMlpa, pp. 18, 19, 24, Jayaswal'^ atiempts to 
equate Buddh'apaksa aucl Gambbira of tbe Taksa dynasty with 
Kadphises I and II. Coomaiaswamy in his Taksas, Part II, 
Washington, D.C. 1930', has pointed out the manifold ramifioatdoiis 
of the Yalvsaa from pre-Yedic days. He has adduced literary and 
arohseologieal evidence regarding the g-eneral character of the Ya.ksa 
type. There w-er© Yaksas lo-ng before Gautama Buddlia, and tbeir 
descendants continued to hold sway long after the Suiigas. In 
Le catalogue giographique des Yaksa dans la Uahanidyurl, 1915, 


10 Sans.hrit-’Worte.rhucli^ 1868, part V, p. 851. 

11 Jayaswal, An Impeiial Kistory of India^ 1934, pp. 18-9. 

12 Journal Asiati.Que, Janrier-Fevrier, 1915, pp. 55-6. 
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Syivain Leyi*^ kas traced the Taisa belt and the kingdom of tbe Yue- 
tche, and the country of Varnu noted in Panini. 

A co-mparison of Manjnin, Coomaraawamy’s Yaksas and lieyi’s 
Mahamc^yurl is instructive. The following premises emerg’e : 

(a) The geographical distribution of Taksa history and Yaksa 
sculptures agree. 

(fa) Special sites of TaJf^a cover the Indus valley, the North- 
West, and the Himalayan regions spreading' froan. the west 
to' the east, (i) Thus Varnu (80, 4. MalidmayuriY^ is 
mentioned by Panini, 4,2,103 along with Suvastu, Sindhu 
and Gandhara. (ii) Nandivardhana (36,3) associated with 
Vaiiall, Pnskalavati and Taiksasila, BEFEO., 1905, p. 230. 

(c) Jayaswal’s Gambhirayait-m (Imp. Hist. Ind., p. 19 — 

MaUjuirl, G. 02) should be compared with jUahdmt'iyuH,^'’ 
101 — Kumhhtio yal-so RdjagrKe vipiihe’sm-in nivesikah. 

(d) Intimate association of Yakisas with Mayura in literature, 
and of the Mauryas with Mayura in ai'chieology^® (JRAS., 
1935, p. 413) ; cf. also Mohenjo-Daro , vol. I, p. 349 — “"We 
have a bird with a very long, broad tail, wbicb may pos- 
sibly be a peacock.” 

(©) The similarity in technique between Yaksa and Maiu-ya 
sculptures has been pointed out by Eacbbofer iu his Indian 
Sculptures under the SaiiunaJia statuea in the Indian 
Museum, at Oalcntia,, and the Didarganj image in the Patna 
Museum. 

(f) The name of Nandi, the bull in place names, and its repre- 
sentations in icons and plaques. 

I will merely indicate the direction of the conclusion, leaving it 
to shape gradually with the progi’ess of further research. May it not 

13 Cf. 8JBS., vol. II, 34, 135; also JainorSutras, SBE., 22, ,p. 286. 

14 Przyluski, Joitni. As., 1914, vol. II, p. 613. 

13 Levi, Journ. As., op. cit., 1936, p. 41. 

16 As regards the persistence of the mayura lanchana among the Mauryas 
and Kadambas, see ha origenes de la Uerdldka India (Madrid, Tipografia de 
Archives. A14gaga, I, 1934) by H. Heras, pp. 7-9, and LAM. vi). 
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be sugg'este-d tentatively that muHi is a derivative' iroin Miinu 
■worsliipped by the eaiiliest pre-Vedic people, the Murailevas, to whom 
may be affiliated the Yaksas and the Mauryaap 

The connection between the Yaksas and the Mauryas, and between 
these two and the inhabitants of the Himalayan liinge, and their 
special aptitude for soulptures were noticed by the Rev. bather Metz 
in his The Tribes inhabiting the Neilglierry Hills, Mangalore, 1S()4, 
pp. 13-14. This view finds further con-oboration in Lieutenant-Colonel 
Congreve’s article The Antiquities of the Neilghcrry Hill.i,^^ including 
an Inq^uiry into the Descent of the IhautaTaTS or lodas: 

"The Todas were the constructors of the old cairns for the. folihiwing 
reasons: 1st. The shape of the caims. 3nd. The basins and other 
utensils, knives, arrow-heads, shreds of cloth, mingled with charcoal 
and bones found in the cairns. 3rd. In both case.s ihe.s© things 
are deposited in holes under large slabs in the middle of the ceme- 
teries. 4th. The nstmerouls figures of buffaloes, some vfith hi^ls round 
th'eir neoks, mad® of pottery, ar'e monuments of the antiquity of the 
Thautawar custom of sacrificing buif aloes decorated with bells at 
funerals.” Breeks'* has discussed the statement that “the cairns 
contain agricultural implements, and must therefore have belonged to 
a comparatively civilized people.” Regarding tire origdu of the 
remains, and the sculptured cromlech's, compare Grigg, Munual of the 
Nilagiri District, pp. 229-247 ; “As regards the third cla,ss of 
monuments, none of t.he present hill inhabitants of tbe Hills are 
oapiable of executing- sculptures of evea so elemeniai-y a deg-reo of art 
as those on the cro.miechs.” Whose soulptures were they? 'The Rev. 
Father Metz states that such kistvaens are called Moriaru mane, liouso 
of the Marias, and recognises in the latter the Mauryas or irsbock 
Tatars.” Colonel Congreve referred to the Scythian origin of these 
people and their cairns. The Chinese call them the Y'ue-Chi, and the 


17 Madras Journal of Literature and Science, 1847, vol. XIV, no. 32, 
pp. 77-146. 

18 W. Bi-eeks, Primitive Iriies of the Nilagiris, pp. 72-110 
10 Opport, The Origiti-td Inhabitants of India-, 1803, p. 183. 
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VedaSj tlie Puranaa, the Baddbiait and Jaiiia tradition refer to them 
as the Yahsas. 

PrzyliLski^® has attempted to equate Sanskrit may'Hvory mayuka-, 
maruka- with a non-Aryan loan-word of the type marak. He explains 
the name Maiirya throug-h the Prakrit form mora-. He appears to be 
right regarding* the non-Aryan origin. But Kharavela*s inscription 
records the other form mum-. From this non-Aryan root in mura- 
there are twoi words of daily use in northern India : — Truu^m and muri, 
in the sense of a bust.®^ 

It is deadly commonplace^ but, after all, the commonplaces are 
the great poetic truths. 

A. Bawehji-Sastri 


20 Przyiuski, 'Bulleiin de lit SocUie dc Linguistique, 1925 (79), pp. 98-103. 

21 Cf. the mum and Ujd, the head and the tail e.g. of a fish. Hindi m6rd= 

shoulders, wi-ura-f/id^head-gear. Just as Indi'a is Vrtrari, so Visnu is Murari. 
In Buddhistic tradition Vai^ravaiia is the great Yaksa of bounty (Vaisravana 
or Vai^ramana, Pali Vessavana, Kuvera : Satapatlia-BrdhTrLanaj and Suttani- 
pata) and Mmxi-ja, Laksmi of plenty. Cf. Muradeva with Muraka, SJBB.^ under 
Demons: mura-ka might mean ^aker of i.e. icon. 

JUJN-E, 1936 
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V acar ambhanaui 


The meaning of the word dmmbhana in Sanskrit seem^i to have been 
somewhat obscure or confused. It occurs in the Cliunduijya U luinirnd, 
VI. 1. . 4r-6, in the well-known passage: vdcdmiiLhlLaitJi m vil-dru 
navuidheyami mrttil'ety eva satyam. Sankara explains vCwuMmbltuiiaiii 
in his commentai'y there thus: vdcummhhanam vuydratmbhamnn 
•vagdlambanara ity etat. This appears to me to be the right exphvnation. 

In the Brahmasutra, II. 1.4 (tad-ananyatvavi dmmhluuutisuhdd- 
didhyah), evidently the above passage of the Ch. Uy. is referred to 
and the word dramhliana is quoted. The latter is interpreted dilferently 
by difEei’ent authors. Kamanuja says : drubhyate dlahhyuto syrsyatii 
ity drambhanam, %dcd vCik'pilrxa.hetui •vyavahdrmya hctwnd, ity artliiihj 
Here d+W ravihh (rahh) is shown to be d+ii/labli. ‘to touch’, lltihga- 
ramanuja, a follower of Eamanuja, says in his tika on the 67/. f/p. 
loo. eit. drabhyate sprsyata ity dvambluinm. Then lie proeoods, evi- 
dently in order to refute the explanation given by Saiikara, saying that 
there is no evidence to show that dramhliana means dlaiiilana. We 
shall see later on that this observation is wrong. 

Madhya takes it in the sense of adhutluma ‘basis’. Accordingly the 
phrase under discussion means that modification (vikdra) is a mure 
‘basis’ or object of speech. 

Silkantha in his commentary on the Bmlimasutru, II. 1. Hi, 
explains the word in the sense of nispddaka ‘that which effects’ ; ‘vdod- 
ramhhanam vdadyd ahhildpdrthakriydrupa'O'yaealidirattya nir-pddakam 
bhavati. It means that modification effects the use or employment of 
speech, or, according to him, it may mean that it is only an object of 
commencement of speech, such as ‘this is a jar’ {vdcdrambhavisaya- 
rndtratn), Vallabha’s explanation {tatrn vikdro ndhnidtranaiva 
drablty.a,te°) is .not so clear, but it is 'made so by the commentator, 
Purusottama, when he writes like Sfikantha that drambhana means 
nispddaka. 

In .Himbarka, s- school dTamblia7ici w.&d.nB vyanalidra as says Srini- 
vasa in his V edantakaustubha (Bralvmasutm, II. 1. 14); 'vacd 
vdginds'iyeiia drabhyate • nyasjcdiriyate^ 
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’Baladeva explains tli© phrase saying to the .effiect that the name 
‘modification’ is hegim (arabdha) by the people oTving to the use of 
speech. 

Vijnanabhiksn strikes here qiiite a different note. He does not 
think that the above passage of the Chi. Up. is referred to here. Accord- 
ing to him it is a passage from the Br. Up., IV. 4.2 {tarn viiyaJtarTtMni 
samanvdrabhete"). This, ho-wever, cannot be accepted. Tor in that 
case the actual word in the sutra would have been samanvd.ra'rtthhaiui and 
not mere dran’nhh.aw,. He has refuted here Sahkana writing thb word 
OxamhUan-a,, but does not give its meaning. 

Sankara’s explanation from the C/t. Up. \% quoted in the beginning 
of the paper. On the Brahmas-iitra, II. 1. 14, he simply writes vacaiva 
kevalam, drahhyate. What is the meaning of the last word? Vacaapati 
in the BhmiTnaM does not throw here any light, nor does the HatTiaprablid. 
But on Bmhttuisutra, I. 1. 8, where Sankara quotes the Chandogy a 
passage again, Anandagiri. follows Sankara as the latter is found in the 
Clidndogya commentary, and writes ; yo mk^ralj, sa vagalambanam 
ucyaie. Such f^kas or vrttis on the Bmhmasutra, II. 1. 14, asi the 
Bmli'indmrtavarsini and &ankaranandadipihi, or the Bha^artha- 
ratnamdld take vacarambJiana as vagcSambana, as Sankara himself does. 

Now what does dmbhyate mean in the a})Ove line of Sankara? It 
cannot be anything but cdambyate when he himself explains Tdcuiram- 
hhanam as vdgdlamhanam. 

Thus in Sanslirit dlambyate may be explained as ala-mhanam 
kriyate ‘being made an alamhana' . The word dlamhana literally means 
a tiling upon which one leans or rests. The object of .sense perception is 
an dlamhana, the object of one’s meditation is an ulambana, for, that 
perception or medita.tion rests upon it. So vdgdlamhana means the 
dla7n.bana or object o-f speech. The line of the Upanisad implies that 
modification is merely an object of speech, it is only expressed by speech, 
only the speech rests on it; it is a mere name, expression. 

The question arises; How can Sankara explain dxambhana (in 
vdg-axambhana) as iilambana (in vdg-dkambana) equating i/rambh to 

V laxiih ? 

In Pali we have a word drammana exactly in the same sense as of 
dlambana. The exact Sanskrit word for PaJld dramrmana is drambaiia 
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from ’'sj ramh which is the same as "ijlmrib only v being’ changed io 
The use of this root in classical Sanskrit is hardly nieli with, but iu the 
Vedie we come across it. For instance, in Ch. Up. II. 9-4: rijnvmU 
antarikso ’naramhmiani ‘the birds in the sky without support.’ Sahkara 
explains: andrmnbaiumi andlumihandni. So iu the Bi'. L'p., III. l-(i : 
antarllisam anaramhamm ‘the sky without support.’ The same pa.ssage 
occurs in the Satapatlia Brahmana, XIV. 6. 2-1, but witli tlie reading 
anammbhana for anarambana. 

In the same Brahmana IV, C. 1-2, the word in the same semse 
occurs again: tad arambhanoivat {^Cdannhanavat “'witli suiiport ). 

We come across the word arainbliana also in the Savihifa.<>, It 
occurs only once in the Ryveda, X. 81.2 {=Vu:jauinei}i-.nvmhita, XVII. 
18) : Kiln svid asul adUutkanain aramblianam. .The cominentators 
explain that it means materials {arabhyate ’nena ity u-mmbh/mmn 
upadunakaranam) , but considering the significance of anaravibhana 
used thrice in the ligveda, (I. 11G.5, with reference to saimulm ‘ocean’ ; 
and 182.6, and VI. 104.3 with reference to tanms ‘darkness’), and 
Sayaua’s explanation {alamhana-raliita) thereof, one can hardly accejit 
it. The sense of alambana is quite appropriate iu these cases. 

Yaska in his Nirukta, X. 32, in explaining- askambhana iu a stanza 
of the Bgveda, X. 1T9.1, writes anarambhane antarlkse ‘in the sup]mrt- 
less space’ (meaning hereby the intermediate space between lieavon and 
earth). Here we see that for alambana of later days Yasha, write, s 
arambhana as in the times of Vedic texts, the Mantras and 
BraKmcmas. 

Gradually arambhana losing its aspiratioii changed to arambana, 
from which Pali had arammana, and later Sanskrit alambana. 

It is thus clear that Saiikara’s explana.tio‘n of ‘vacurambhcmam is 
quite right. 

VlDHUSHEKHAEA Bj-L'lTXACIIAJiyA 



Two Traditions about Ancestry of Yusuf 'Adil Shah of Bijapur 

( 1 ) 


Yusxif Beg Sawi,^ wlio afterwards became known as 'Adil Sbali, 
was the foimder of the 'Adil SMlii dynasty, exercised sovereign 
authority in Gazah'* and worked his will upon the people of the country.^ 
Having despotically put in practice the rules of the empire,*^ he struck 
coins and had the kliutha^ read in his own name. 

Historians disagree in their opinion about his lineage. The coirect 
version, as given by some of them, is that, he descended from the rulers 
of Huhin.® They are of opinion that, when consistent with the eter- 
nally powerful predestination, Sultan Murad^ vacated his exalted 
throne for the coffin in the year 854 H. (A.D. 1450-51). Sultan Muham- 
mad/ his 5ton, in accordance with tlie testament of his father, added 
adornment to the throne by his own accession. 

The new Sultan had a younger brother Tufiuf by name, who for hris 
personal beauty and charm was called the second Joseph!® Muhammad 

* From liusaiin-Ais-Salatiny a history of Bijapur, by Mirza Ibrahim Zubairi 
written in 1824 but a reliable work being ba&ed on older sources. . . 

1 Sawa (Sava), a town in northern Persia, situated to: the west of Qum (Kuin). 

'2. Gazikh, a town in Syria, situated on the south-west of Jerusalem. 

5 Sermon delivered in mosques on Fridays, in which it was the practice to 
praise God, bless Mubanunad and his descendants and pray for the Sultan. This 
waa generally proclaimed in former times by the reigning Sultan or the heir- 
apparent. 

6 Turkey. 

7 Ferishta calls him Agha Murad. European historians designate him 
Amurath II. Gihhon places Amurath’s death in 2nd February, 1451. 

8 Gibhon (XII. 160) calls him Mahomed II. 




Joseph was the ideal of manly beauty in Ea^rn tales. 
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bore a sincere love for his younger brother and he conld never jjart 
company Tvith him. 

Muhammad wishes' Y usuf s death 
The devoted servants and well-wishers of the court brought to 
bear ui)on the Sultan the sentiments of their good will and warned him 
in private against keeping an intimacy with those who' laid any claim 
to the throne, Such an intimacy, in their opinion, was imprudent and 
unreasonable, and it was comparable to the act of rearing- up of young 
serpents in the breast of one’s garment.*” 

As the ministers had exceeded the limits in their persistence, the 
Sultan, perforce, yielded to their entreaties.** “With regard to this 
essential proposition,” the Sultan said, “two. very difficult problems need 
be considered. Firstly, there comes the questiorn of an unlawful killing 
of a person for no fault or crime of his. Secondly, one has also to con- 
sider the problem of burning out the heart of the mother in the lire 
of separation from the son.” “Wow, it is advisable,” the Sultan con- 
tinued, “the mother of Yusuf be referred to, and her opinion in the 
matter be .souglit for.” Thus, at the order.? of the Sultan, the pillars of 
court set out to the palace of the lady and diplomatically phwnnl 
the whole matter before her, 'Yusuf’s mother, a i>rudent lady that she 
was, understood everything. She thought that the thing wms sure to 
happen whether she assented or not, and under the circumstances, she 
should devi.se some plan of operation. “My opinion is the .same as 
yours,” she said to the officers, “but I beseech you to put off the deed 

for this night, so that, I may be delighted by the interview wdth my 

son.’”” “I will,” she promised, “hand over my son to you to-niorvow 
morning, or else, I will pnt him to death with luy ow-n haudsi.” The 
officials thought that the lady was reasonable, and not causing lier any 
further trouble, they returned. 

laJ JLui j ( 

11 Ferishta writes that, the Sultan gave orders for his brother to bo put' to 
death, and that, the executioners came to demand the child from hi.s mother. 

§ The text is here faulty : The word is and not .Vi, .p 

12 The text is literally meaning, lustre of the eyes. 
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Yusuf entrusted to ‘Imad-ud-din’s care 

By ctance, there appeared in the city one Khwajah ‘Imad-ud-din 
Gnrjistani* from Sawah with valnahle merchandise and Turkish slaves 
for sale, and among the group of the slaves there happened toi be one, 
who in appearance and beauty resembled Prince Yusuf. Being- in- 
formed of this, Yusuf’s mother 'invited the merchant to the harem in 
the darkness of night and purchased from him the aforesaiid slave at 
a very high price. Having prevailed upon Ixim, she entrusted Yusuf to 
him along with gold and precious jewels. She then emphasised upon 
the merchant the necessity of keeping the matter a close secret, and 
exhorted him to leave the harem at night and to make his way towards 
his native country. 

Subsequentily, she administered poison'*'’ to the newly purchas'ed 
slave the same- night and caused the body to^ be turned blue in colour. 
Then, towards the end o-f the night, lamentations arose in the hai-em, 
and the mother mourned, the loss of her son. Having received the news, 
the nobles and officers of the court found their way to the harem and 
brought out the poisoned body in order to give it an adequate funeral 
befitting a prince. The Sultan, along with some of his courtiers, took 
his way to the harem for expressing condolence, and then, having, 
moru-ned with her and offering her earnest consolations, traced his way 
hack. 

‘Khwajah ‘Imad-ud-din, the mexhcant, on the other hand, having 
thus secured affluence and wealth, lost no time in setting out the same 
night. Beaching Sawah,” his native country, he spared himself no 
pains to make proper arrang’ements for the education of Yusuf, who 
was then seven years old. He appointed wise tutors for the child and 

13 Ferishta writes tint tie slave was straugled. Gibton (IXVHl. p. 186) is 
of opinion that Sultan Muhammad, after his accession to the throne, ord,ered all 
his brothers to he put to death, hut one of them made his escape and accepted 
Christianity. 

* Iferishta says Khwajah ‘Imad-ud-din. 

• 14 Ferishta says that the Prince was at first taken by the Khwajah to Arbdeel 
where he was enrolled among the disciples of Sheikh Suffy. He was taken to 
Savah afterwards. 
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made perfect arrangemeuts for impaiting to bim kuowledge in suieuce 
and arts, in. etiquette, in tbe ways of mankind and tke rules of kings. 

After a year, some confidential persons sent by Yu.suf’s mother 
came to Sawah with money and rare articles, and having seiwed the 
prince, they retmned carrying with them the cheering news of the 
prince’s health. Sometime after, there again came to Sawah some 
servants of the harem'’ with gold and jewels for the Khwajah ami 
having waited upon Yusuf for sometime, they retraced their way back 
carrying the pleasing news of the prince’s well-being. In fact, the same 
story was repeated every year. 

Thus, gradually Yusuf’s ped,igree waa made knorvn to the public. 
The ruler of Sawah waa an avaricious man. He laid his plans to extort 
money from the merchant. Being thus distressed and affected 
with ennui at the governor’s conduct, ‘Imad-ud-din’ removed Yusuf to 
Qum.'" 

Yusuf’s dream 

Some time after, the governor of Sawah having drunk the wine 
of death out of the cup of fate, the Khwajah made up his mind to 
return to his native place with Yusuf. Meanwhile,” Yusuf saw a dream 
which gave happy news. Tliere appeared a vision of a gentleman with 
impressions of fortune on his forehead who announced himself as 
Khwajah Khizir.'“ “Oh Yusuf!” the venerable figure remarked, “be 
thou determmined to forsake S&wah and march towards Hindustan. It 
is there that the tree of thy desire will bear fruit.” “It is not,” the 
figure went on, “that thou would’st have thine desired object fulfilled 

16 Ferishta writes that Yusuf’s old nurse, her sou Ghusrunfur Beg and her 
daughter Silshad Aga were sent bn this occasion. It should here he rememhorod 
that Ghuzunfur acoompanied Yusuf in his goiainey. to India and was made the 
general on Yusnf’s accession to the Bijapnr throne. 

16 A city in Persian Irak, situated between Kazwin and Ispahan. 

Perishta is of opinion that the secret of Yusnf’s birth was divulged by the 

indiscretion of bis old nurse sent to him by bis mother. 

17 Ferisbta writes that after the Governor’s death Yusuf proceeded vSn 
Kusban and Ispabaii to Sbiraj, where he saw the dream. 

18 The prophet Khizir or BUas. 
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after tlie fatigue of a long journey. Thou Bhould’st join tHe 
sovereignty of a great kingdom.” 

Yusuf kept the dream secret from his comrades^ but informed 
Khwajah ‘Imad-ud-din about his intended journey and became 
solicitous for it. The Khwajah therefore, postponed his return- journey 
to the native land, took the ship hound for Hindustan and reached the 
port of Dabul in the year 804 H. (A.D. 1461). The Khwajah remained 
there for sometime. 

Accidently, one day Yusuf set out on a hunting excursion on the 
sea shore when he felt very thirsty. Suddenly, there cam© in sight an 
effulgent figure'® which resembled one that had appeared before him 
in dream at Qum. The human form, with a goblet full of sweeti water 
held in his hands, approached Yusuf and addressing him said, ‘‘Drink, 
and make men-y ! The dream that thou hast seen in the past is true ! 
Fear thee not and; be hopeful.” 

While Yusuf was engaged in drinking and ere had he finished the 
cup, the figure vanished. This recurrent and enlivening glad tidings 
made Yusuf overjoyous. He and the Khwajah left DabuP“ and set out 
for the capital city Bidar. 

‘ Imad-ud-din’ s intimacy with Khwajah Oawan 

The age was commensurate with the commencement and growth of 
the fortune and power of Khwajah ‘Ala’ud-din Mahmud Gilani alias 
Malik-ul-Tajjar, who afterwards became known as Khwajah Jahan and 
also as Khwajah Gawau. He attained the position of one of the four 
ministers of the Bahmani Kings. Khwaja ‘Imad-ud-din sought an 
interview with Khwaja ‘Ala’-ud-din and between the two there grew 
up a close intimacy on grounds of propinquity and nearness of native 
places. 

Yusuf was appointed a royal attendant 

It so happened that, on a certain occasion, Yusuf’s striking 
appearance and engaging manners attracted the attention of Khwajah 

19 Ferishta bas no reference to this vision. 

20 Ferishta writes that, on their arrival at Dabui, the Khwajah and Yusuf 
became acquainted with a merchant named Khwajah Mahmud Gurjiatani. 

I.H.Q., JUNE, 1930 20 
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Jalian. “It ie better,” the juinister addressed 'Imrid-iid-din, “that lliis 
youth (Yusuf) bo included in the circle of Sultan’a attendants.”-^ 
How, there was in those days a custom in the Deccan to appoint the 
sons of the nobility as royal attendants, who by dint of merit, gradually 
rose to the top of prosperity by promotion and obtained the ministry.* 
At first ‘Imad-ud-din refused to give his consent to the proposal 
tfius made, but having received a divine revelation and oon&idering 
that the offer would u'ltimately do good to Yusuf, he con-dented. Thus 
■was Yusuf appointed, in the group of royal attendants. It i's for this 
reason that most of the historians not being aware of the truth, 'look 
upon Yiisuf as a Turki dave got by purchase.-® 

Yusuf heoame known as Malik-us-Sliark 
To sum up, after he was appointed a peraonal attendant of Sultan 
Mahmud Bahmani, Yusuf, with the aid of Fortune and on account of 
his personal hccompliahmerits, made a rapid rsse to poAver and obtained 
a high position in the state. The minister bore a parental affection 
for Yusuf. By gradual stages Yusuf rose to be a grandee of the court.-^ 
and became the general of the Bahmani forces. He was designated 
Yusuf ‘Adil Khan and later, Majlis~i~Rafi and also Malik-%is-Sliafk. 
In the year 897H (A.D. 1491) he raised the standard of independence 
at Bijapur®^ and its vicinity. 


21 The‘ text reads 

* I have here made a free trauslation. Tlie text runs, 

OjtxcL*^ J4U j 

[3.^ 

22 ^ Even Ferishta is of the same opinion. He says that Yusuf was sold a.s a 
Georgian ■ slave to the minister Gawan for the i-oyal bodyguard. But Feriahta's 
account seems to be more authoritative. 

23 Ferishta writes that Yusuf became the master of the. Horse, and after the 
death of Mahmud Bahmani rose to the throne of Bijapur and, read the Khutba in 
his own name in the year 895 H. or. 1439 A.D. 
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(2) 

Yusufs pedigree m narrated by Rafi-ud-din 

Another tradition concerning the ancestry of Yusuf ‘Adil Shah is 
based upon the statement of Bafi-ud-din Shirazi. E,a.fi-ud-din asserts 
that, in the year 968 H. (A.D. 1560) he left his home with some 
merchandise and readied the Deccan. At the village called Gogi he 
found the mortuary of Y'usuf ‘Adil Shah and hia family and an. alms 
house with an establishment of menials and directors. There were 
about 100 rectors and a similar number of retainers and other ofiicialls. 
Hafiz Shamsh-ud-din Hazri was one of the superintendents of the 
sepulchre. He was a pious and, an honest soul and in age about four 
score and ten. He was en experienced itinerant and an old and faithful 
retinue of Yusuf ‘Adil Shah, who during the last 3 'ear 8 of his life had 
appointed him officer-in-charge of the cenietry. Rafi-ud-din accidentally 
met Shamsh-ud-din and cultivated friendship with him. The latter 
narrated to the former the following story about Yusuf’s birth and 
early history. 

It was during the reign of Hasan Beg AqquniliB® that Shamsh- 
ud-din resided at Baler. The Amirs of Jahan Shah having raised the 
standard of rebellion and set to quarreling with one another, Hasan 
Beg availed himself of this opportunity and led an expedition against 
Jahan Shah. Reaching Tabriz he learnt that Jahan Shah had passed 
away. Hasan Beg placed his own officers in the country of the deceasd 
Sultan at Ajarbaijan, Khorassan, Iraq, Fars and Kirman, and marked 
out Sawah and its dependencies for his sister’s son Ahmad Beg. 

With great ingenuity Ahmad augmented his own authority and by 
rendering justice to military and civil population made good his domi- 
nation. Under his rule, the aspect of the oounti-y changed for better, 
Ahmad espoused the daughter of a noble of Sawah and a son was horn 


26 A Turkish tribe. 
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of the union. Subsequently, when he departed from this world, his son, 
Mahmud Beg, ascended the throne. 

Not unlike his father, Mahmud reigned in conformity with the 
principle.? of equity and justice and earned high renown. After a reig-n 
of two score years with credit and distinction he met with death 
in the confusion that followed a riot which resulted from the change of 
circumstances and from dissension and discord among the nobles. His 
family was turned adrift. 

Yusuf Beg, the eldest son of Mahmud Beg, who lived at Ispahan 
deeming himself not out of the harm’s way went to Shiraz and remained 
there for five years'. Being discountenanced by Fortune and in fear of 
being persecuted by the enemies he felt distressed and made ujy his 
mind to migrate to Hindustan. He made his way to Ijfir where in a 
certain masjid ho saw a dream. A human form, well advanced in years 
with an elevated forehead and luminous, appeared and offered him a few 
hot breads. “Thou shalt proceed to the Deccan,’’ the figure spoke, “it 
is there that thy subsistence awaiits thee!’’ ''When he rose from 
slumber Tusuf felt excessive joy, and, in compliance with the divine 
hint, proceeded to the port of Harun. 

Here, Yusuf met by chance, Khwajah Zain-ul-Abedin Sahmnani 
who had come from the country of Muhammad Bhhmani with commo- 
dities of every variety. The said deailer disposed of his merchandise 
and made fresh purchases at Hanm, and having secured some Turkish 
slaves was about to set sail when Yusuf met him. Abedin and his 
associates out of love and commiseration for the young, eleg'ant and 
robust Yusuf took him on the vessel. 

The party reached Bidar and Yusuf remained there for some time 
with Khan Salar with whom, while on board the ship, he had picked up 
an acquaintance. As his star was still on the wane,** Yusuf, perforce, 
had to quit the country and return to his native land. Reaching the 
city, he repaired to his old abode where he saw a vision. “I had sent 
tlree to the Deccan,’’ some one questioned, “wherefore hast thou been 
impatient .f”’ Get thee back, and thou shalt be crowned with success!’’ 

Thus, at the recommendation of Fate, Yusuf returned to the Deccan 
and took up his abode with his old acquaintance, the Khan Salar. 
Yusuf co-nceived of adopting the military profession; he, therefore. 
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began practising, and soon excelled in, archery, javelin-throwing, 
sword-tplaying- and wrestling. He opened a gymtias.ixun and trained 
people in games of skill. Thus he came to the forefront. 

It so happened that, there appeared at the capital city Bidar a 
famous pugilist from Delhi. He had put out of court all his compeers 
and was regarded the chief-wrestler of the age. On' many an occasion he 
received rewards and benefactions and ultimately secured, an imperial 
firman bestowing on lum the title of the “cliampion fighter.” On a 
certain occasion, the said duellist took the other gladiators, artists and 
athletes with him and displayed his own skill before the Sultan. He, 
thus gained an access to the Sultan’s favour and became the recepient 
of gifts and rewards. I’urther, he looked about for the notable prize- 
fighters of the locality, took them to the Sultan ’.s presence and made a 
short work of them in a contest. He then began throwing up his cap 
and talking big. The nobles of the court enjoyed, his demonstrations, 
but the Sultan knit his brows at the swashbuckler’s bravadoes. He 
prayed that God might produce such a Paladin who could take the wind 
out of that braggart’s sail. 

Yusuf, who was awaiting an opportunity for obtaining prominence, 
sent a petition to the Sultan through his patron the Khan Salar, request- 
ing his permission for a contest with the vainglorious boxer. The 
sovereign was pleased to get this representation and he forthwith granted 
his prayers. 

One day, all the famous combatants assembled at the 
Colosseum, and Yusuf, too, with all his followers appeared on the scene 
of action. At first, for some days the bruisers exhibited their talents, 
while Yusuf, dressed in the garb of a competitor, remained standing 
near the arena. The Delhi man looked at the dignified appearance of 
Yusuf and became irritated, when there was an order from the Sultan 
asking him to meet Yusuf’s group. The champion from Delhi re- 
presented that he had a trial of strength with some already and that he 
would like to meet the yonder young combatant, but prior to this, if he 
was so permitted, he would send some of his pupils against Yusuf as a 
tentative measure Yusuf agreed. 

TJltimately, some of the Delhi combatants niet Yusuf one by one, 
but each was put to the rout by him. The Sultan now ordered the 
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leader of the party to join issue rvith Yusuf and in Hie contest tlial tool; 
place,' Yusuf with great skill and dexterity got a. whip hiiiid over liis 
adversary. The air rang with an uproar from the courtiers, and the 
Sultan, who was greatly delighted, presented , Yusuf with special rolies 
of honour, jewels and a large amount of cash. To please, the king, the 
nobles of the court, likewise, conferred robes, gold and jewels on the 
victor. Yusuf was soon raised to the dignity of an oinrah and was 
appointed the Superintendent of Police. He ably hrouglit under strict 
control the thieves and robbers of the city and its vicinity and elfccted 
safety and 'Order in the country. Every day his star was O'li ilie asceu- 
dant and he came to occupy a position of eminence and the highest 
rank till he unfurled the banner of royalty at Bijapnr. 

H. K. Ba.su 



The Ghoraghat Inscription of Raja Prananatha 


Tiie inscriiition, now before ns, is edited here for the first time 
from a pencil rubbing kindly supplied by Mr. H. B. Stapleton, the 
late Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, lor the purpose. It comes 
from a place named Ghoraghat, a village and an important trade centre 
in the south eastern corner of the district of Dinajpur. Situated on 
the western bank of the river Karatoya and thus within the land of 
salvation {mvMiksetra) hccording to the Karatoya U&hm.mya,'- an early 
importance of the place can reasonably be assumed. That it was of 
some consequence in the Hindu times may be gathered from numerous 
images and image fragments that have been, and are stiU to he, found 
there. Unfortunately the early history of this once important place 
has been shrouded in a mystic sanctity by a tradition, widely current, 
which connects Ghoraghat (Skt., Vnjiffhatta as we have in this inscrip- 
tion) with Yirat B^a of the Mahdhkurata, who kept his horses here 
and had his residence at a place called Viiat, some nine miles further 
south. In the Muhammadan times Ghoraghat was an important military 
station under a Pauzdar, who had his residence in a fort said to have 
been constructed by the Hindus. It was connected with Damdama 
(Gangarampur) by a fine military road constructed by Husain Shah, 
which eventually formed the basis of a District Board road, still kept 
up. Another road also runs north from this place and goes to Kamtapur, 
the capital city of the Khyen kings, Niladhvaja, Cakradhvaja and 
Nilambara. 

The writing covers a space of 12^" x 6J" and is arranged in four 
lines forming a complete verse. The letters are incised and vary in 
size from F to IF- Tlie characters are Bengali. But for V’ formed 
by a triangle with a slanting a cross-bar inside as in modern Assamese, 
the paifeqgraphy calls for no special remark. The doubling of m 
after the superscript V is the only orthogiapLic peculiarity. 


1 Karatoya pa^cime tire lohint yatra, nvi'ttikaf 

Muktik^etram samdkhydtain mahdpQtakanaianaxcLl / 


verse 26 . 
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T3ie inscription is dated in the Saka year 1637 (expressed hy a 
chronogram) corresponding to A.D. 1715, and refers itself to the reign 
of Eaija Trananatha who, in that year, built at Ghoraghut a temple 
dedicated to Krana. Eaja Prananatha, the greatest of the Dinajpur 
Eajas, reigned almost as an independent prince for forty years from 
A.D. 1682 to 1722. .Twelve miles south of the Dinajpur town the fine 
tank of Pranasagara still commemorates his name. The grand and 
beautifal temple of Kantaji at Kantanagar, 12 miles north of Dinajpur, 
begun by this prince in 1704 A.D. and the temple at Ghoraghat (in- 
structed in 1716 A.D. testify to his extreme devotion tor Kr.siia (cf. 
the epithet, ‘KrmapddapadmayvgmaraugabhpigocetastV of tlu.s inscrip- 
tion). The Ghoraghat temple seems to have been built of stone as the 
use of the conjunct, saudha-dliama, signifies. Saudha in this case 
ought to be taken to mean a kind of stone (limestone), a meaning which 
the author of the Rdjanirghantu gives. 

TEXT 

1 . Kantha-valini-nora-candfa-samlthya-iaha-luiiyaiie, 

2. Rasihideva-tustaye saudJia-dJuhiui nirmmamel 

3. Krsna-pdda-padnmryugma-Tafig-a-hhrnyu-cetasd, 

a. V nhnf.fn^iamni dhcmiii Pranandtha-bliubhrtdl /- 


' TEANSLATION 

In the Saka year counted by 1637, in order to please Easikadeva 
(Krsna) this stone temple was built by the king Prananatha, whose 
heart was like unto a bee to the lotus-like pair of feet of Krsna, in 
the place named Vajighatta (Ghoraghat). 


Sahasi Kumae Saeaswati 
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THE PADYAVALI of Eilpa Gosvaaniii critically edited by 
Dr. Siisbil Kirmar De (pages cxliT + 29G). Dacca TJni'versity Oriental 
Publication Series No. 3. Dacca 1934. 

It is an anthology, or more definitely, unlike the Subhdsitdvali, 
etc., a Vaisuavite antho'logy, the yerses herein being devoted to the 
Krsna^Uld. One of its special features is this that the subject-matter 
being the Krma-lila verses of non.-Vai§navite themes compiled from 
iion-Vaisnava authors is often placed in Vaisuavite context or 
Vaisnavized by making slight changes here or there. 

There were already two editions of the work, but none of them was 
critical and as such could not meet the demand of modern scholars. 
It was thus a desideratum, and it is gratifying to note that it is 
now supplied by Dr. Sushil Kumar De of the University of Dacca, 
who is already known to us by his writings and specially by 
his Sanskrit Poetics,, and from whom we are expecting soon the critical 
edition of the Udyogaparvan of the Mahdbharata of the Bhandarkar 
Eesearch Institute, Poona. 

In preparing the edition he has collated sixteen MSS. of which 
six belong to the University of Dacca itself, and two were secured from 
two foreign Universities. In this connexion the difficulty experienced 
by the editor in securing the MSS. in hi.s own province, Bengal, deserves 
to be noted as it will show the poor condition under which an Indian 
scholar is to work even in his own country. Eepeated applications 
for two MSS. were made to the Secretary, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
by the authorities of the Dacca University, but in vain. The Vice- 
Chancellor of the University then, asked the editor to see the Secretary 
personally, but this, too, proved ineffective, the ground ofiered being 
that the Society was “not a public institution,” 

In the present edition for which both the editor and the University 
of Dacca deserve sincere thanks from every student of Sanskrit, there 
is an elaborate and very learned Introduction by the editor covering 
117 pages. The greater part of it is devoted to the discussion of the 
I.H.Q., jtwE, 1936 21 
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jihilosopliy and the principle of bhalti as a Rasa as in the school of 
Caitanyacleva. This helps a reader mnch in nnderstan(liuf>' tdie nuiiii 
work properly. 

Then follows the PaiytMall itself. A patient and careful perusal 
will show what care and labour are required not only in findinp- 
out the oripinai and other works in which the verses are found, hut 
also in selecting readings from so many variants in the large number 
of MSS. including the texts in which the verses originally occur or 
are cited. 

As regards the selection of readings, however, it seems that there 
are some which are better than those accepted by the editor. For 
iu.stance, Dr. De reads the verse 328 as follows : 

I 

Here in the. first line though in the large numher of MSS. we have ta 
eva, the reading ta ete for it in three MSS. from dift'ereiit jirovinces 
'appears to us to be much better' when W'e comimre sd ijjam in the first 
line and tad ('“Uitam) idam, and tad etat in tlic second. Or, again, the 
adopted reading of ' d of 163 is 

JRt ^ II 

Here with ASB and Bhaldirasdmtta the reading lar/ati is lu'eferahle to 
valate specially considering the use of s/larj a.iul not of t/ nal with 
manas even in Indo^xki'jan vernaculars. 

After the text there are Notes on Authors, containing valuable 
information about them. Then follow various Indices making the 
hook as useful as possible. Here the editor could give an Index also 
of the topics for which the verses are cited. 


V IDHUSHEKIIAHA Bir.ATTAClIAUYA 
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THE EAB.lt history OF CEYLON by G. G. Mendis, witb a 
Foreword by Prof. W. Geiger. T.M.C.A. Publisbing House, 
Calcutta 1936. 

We are mucb impressed by tbis excellent brochure, in which the 
author has shown great ability and judgment in the marshalling and 
presentation of a mass of facts within a small compass. He has main- 
tained the style and standard of the works of the Heritage of India 
Series, and has also fulfilled the object of the Series, namely, to enable 
people “to know better and to appreciate more fully the treasures, 
both past and present, of the island of Ceylon.” 

Though the title of the book i^ “Early History of Ceylon, it 
carries the history from the earliest time through the mediseval period 
up to the advent of the Portuguese during the reign of Parakrama- 
bahu VIII (14S4-1518 A.C.). It is divided into three sections: the first 
(chapters i & II) is confined to the pre-Christian eras ; the second, which 
the author calls the early mediaeval period, extends up to the tenth 
century A.C. ; and the third (chapters IV & V) deals with the succeed- 
ing five centuries. The topics dealt with in each of these sections are 
almost mechanically identical : Political History ; Agriculture and 
Irrigation ; Buddhism and Hinduism ; Literature ; Architecture, 
Sculpture, Painting, and Foreign Relations. 

It is a relief to me, and probably so to Prof. Geiger to find that 
the author who began his research work in London to smash 
the Mahavamsa tradition, has thought it wiser to utilise the reliable 
data in the Sinhalese Chronicles for a history of Ceylon. In Appendix 
I, he has dealt with the merits of the Chronicles, and we believe, no 
one will disagree with his opinion. 

The chronology of political events, as the author says, is a 
tentative one, as much yet remains to be conflnned by further 
researches and archseological explorations. The infoimation supplied 
by him about the career of Buddhism in Ceylon, growth of 
Pali and Sinhalese literature, gradual development of art, architecture 
and sculpture, and the activities of the kings in connection with irri- 
gation, is commendable. His treatment of the succession of kings by 
Drothers and then by sons, the administrative departments, the time 
of compo.sition of Pali and Sinhalese works in Ceylon, and particularly. 
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the prevalence of non-Theravada and Mahslyuna Buddliisiu in Ceylon, 
is highly interesting. The author at times nuikes digressions, wliich. lie 
could have avoided e.g, in speaking of the religious, belief of the Aryans 
(pp. 11-12), in giving accounts of the Andhra kings, the Pandyas, Cliolas, 
and Cheras, and the Pallavas (pp. 22-24, 48-49), the (liiptas (p. 44-4.6), 
and aryanisation of South India (p. 47). 

We wish the author had given the Pali forms along with the 
Sinhalese names. He has, on the whole, acquitted himself of his task 
very well. We coiuiuend this hook to all who seek a linowledge of the 
history of Ceylon w'ithin a short compass. 

Nalin.\k.sii.\ Dutt 


SRITATTVACIJSfTAMAlSri, an authoritative work on Tantra 
critically edited hy Bhuvamnohan Sankhyatirtha and Chintaiuani 
Bhattacharyya, Yol. I, 760 pages. No. XIX of the Calcutta Sanskrit 
Series. 

The editor and organiser of the Calcutta Sanskrit Series should be 
congratulated for having brought out such a large number of useful 
Sanskrit tests during a very short time. The present volume is a 
hitherto unpublished Tantric treatise by Paramaharnsa Pui'iiananda, 
who lived in the 16th century and was undoubtedly one of the 
great sadhakas of Bengal. The work is complete in 2(5 chapters, 
of which 19 chapters have now been published. The get-up 
and printing of the text are praiseworthy and the value of the work 
has been increased by the addition of a Sanskrit commentary pj'epared 
by the editors. 

The text is no doubt highly important for the study of the Tantras. 
It is a compendium like the Tantrasara of Abhinavagupta dealing 
with various aspects of Tantric Sadhana. The importance of the 
work may be realised from the fact that only one chapter of this work 
(Chap. VI) was published some years hack by Arthur Avalon (Sir John 
Woodroffe) rmder the title ^afcalcTaniriipana. The work was translated 
and studied by Sir John Woodroffe in his important work “The 
Serpent Power or the Mysterious Kundalini.” 
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The present compeiidiiun will be helpful to those who want to 
form a comprehensive idea of the Tautras and go into details. 
The Tantras once played a preponderating role in the history of Bengali 
culture and it is impossible to fill up the wide gap in its history unless 
the Tantras are properly studied. It is necessary at this stage to edit 
critically and publish Tantrio texts hitherto lying in manuscripts and 
all those who collaborate in this arduous task will surely win the praise 
of the world of scholars. 

Nalinaksha Dutt 


VI.JAYANAGAEA : ORIGIN OB THE CITY AND THE 
UMPIRE b5' N. Venkata Ramaiiayya, M.A., Ph.H. (Bulletin of the 
Department of Indian History and Archieology, No. 4). Publi.shed by 
the University of Madras, 1933. Pp. iv + 191 + 2 maps. 

This is a valuable addition to the recent literature on the great 
mediaeval Hindu Empire of South India. Its keynote is struck in the 
Preface where the author claims to have based his w’ork exclusively 
on the evidence of contemporary inscriptions aud literature to the more 
or less complete exclusion of tradition. The application of this 
sound method has enabled the author not only to disprove a number of 
current theories on the subject, but also to illumine many a dark corner 
of the same. 

The present w’ork consists of two Parts hearing the titles ‘Origin oj 
the City’ and ‘Origin of the Empire' along with five Appendices. In 
Part I, Ch. I the author appears to have conclusively proved the unten- 
ableness of Dr. Krisbnaswami Aiyangar’s and Father Heras’ view that 
the Vijaj'anagar city was founded by the Hoj'sala Vira Ballala III. In 
the following chapter the author demonstrates on sufficiently, good 
grounds his characteristically moderate contention that Harihara I and 
his preceptor Vidyaraiiya (Madhavacarya) had some share in founding 
the city. In Part II, Ch. I, the author subjects to a thorougdi scrutiny 
the views of Dr. Aiyangar and Father Heras to the effect that 
Harihara I was established with the tacit or express consent of ATra 
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Ballala III, and he seems to be on firm ground in rejocling tlie smiiR. 
More speculative is the startling conclusion drawn by the author about 
the antecedents of Harihara I on the basis of the comliincd evidence of 
Ibn Batuta, Barani and of the conteniimrary inscriptions. I’ruceediiig 
with the family history of Harihara, the autlior plausibly nrgvies 
ICh. IV) as against Father Heras, that Harihara’s grandfather was a 
subordinate of the last Kahatiya king of 'Warraugal, Frataiparudra II. 
This theory of the Telegu origin of the family is sought to lu! supported 
(Oh. Ill) by certain indirect lines of evidence, while Herns’ ohjeidion 
against the theory is ably met (Gh. IV) by a refereneo to flie politieal 
history of the Telugu country in the stormy period following tiui down- 
fall of the Kakatiyas. The fifth and concluding ehaptei' a])pears to 
establish, on the firm foundation of the contemporary inserijitions, tiu! 
main lines of extension of Vijayanagara especially at tlie c.vptmse of 
tlie Hoysala kingdom. The fine appendices are full of iiifoi-miiig mutter 
and throw great light on the points with which they dual. An Index 
of seven pages brings this useful work to a close. 

While it may be conceded that the auilmr’s painstaking reseiirclie,s 
have cleared the field of many prevailing miscouce]) lions ahcjut the (uirly 
history of Vijayanagara, his own conclusions are not always above cri- 
ticism. In particular, it is difficult to understand bow Harihara I 
could be credited with extensive conquests (presumably as an inde])en- 
dent sovereign) for some years before 1344, when, according to tlie 
author’s theory, he apostatised from Islam and tlirew off the yoke of 
Delhi. This objection likewise applies to the map (npp. p. 2) wliicli 
claims to show “the extent of the Vijayanagara Umpire in l.‘i4l> A.!).’’ 
i.e. four years before the alleged declaration of indepe:idene.e by 
Harihara. Equally inexplicable is the insignificant part assigned in 
this theory to Bukka I whom the author elsewhere (p. 139) declares to 
he the most prominent of the five brothers who founded the kingdom 
of Vijayanagara. 


IT. N. Ghosiial 
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1 DEVATaMURTI-PE-AKAEANAM and RiipamandanaHi of 
Sutradhara Mandana ed. by Upendramolian Sankbyatirtlia with an 
introduction by Haridas Mitra. Calcutta Sanskrit Series no. 12. Super 
Roj'al 8yo., pp. 70 + 187 + 46 + 6; Calcutta 1936. 

2. BEEDHAPRATIMA-LAK.SANAM with the commentary Sain- 
buddha-hhasita-Pratimalaksana-vivarani, ed. by Haridas Mitra, Prince 
of Wales Saraswati Bhavana Studie.s no. 48. Pages Demy 8vo. 
iv+12 + 44+6. Benares, 1933. 

Competent scholars have already given the learned world a good 
general idea about the Buddhist, Jain and Brahmanic iconography, 
derived mainly from a study of the archaeological remains. But in 
spite of the very illuminating treatises and articles written on the 
subject by Coomaraswamy, Foucher and others, it cannot he said that 
the subject has been exhaustively discussed in all its major aspects 
even. Hence the publication of Sanskrit texts like the Devatdmurti- 
praharana and the Duddliapratima-lakscvna dealing with Indian icono- 
graphy have their importance. They add to our knowledge of the 
subject on many points which can scarcely be illmnined by numeroue 
ancient images and their fragments. For example, the Ruddhaprathnd- 
lahsana {BpL.) describes in details the imag'o of Buddha, while the 
BevatwniurtipTakarana {DmP.) of Mandana (160-0 A.C.) deals among 
other things, with the selection of stone for images, the relative height of 
images as determined by the height of temples, temple-doors and 
sasict.ums, height of images to be worshipped in an open space, height 
of big, medium and small standing or seated images, the measurement 
of images in terms of talas, ioonographio description of gods like 
Visvakarma (divine architect). Brahman, Visnu and Sdvitn, twelve 
kinds of Surya, nine planets, ten dikpSlas, selection of stones for the 
icilagrdma, twenty-four different kinds of images of Visnu and his ten 
avataras, different kinds of Rudra (Siva) images. 

The DmP. of Mandana is one of the least known among the 
author’s works. It has not been mentioned in the Dictionary of Indian 
Architecture by P. K. Acharya, which otherwise contains a very good 
account of Mandana’s work. Hence scholars interested in Indian 
iconography will be thankful to the editor and the publishers of the 
Calcutta Sanskrit Series bringing out a critical edition of the text. 
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Tliis edition, based tboiigli it is on a singde lus. wil.li ninny (‘rrors, 
will be considered useful. The original comiuentary u-liieb the editor 
gives will, with its numerous quotations from allied literature, ri'iidiu- 
the understanding* of this text easier. In the introduction Mr. llaridas 
Miti'a has discussed in detail the time of the autbor and has given 
besides a brief account of the entire available literature on sil/ni. wbieli 
includes iconography, and the place of the D 111 .P. in it. Incidentally 
he has discussed also the principles of recomstructiug a tc.\t of xiiim, 
from corrupt tests. This very informative introduction may be .said to 
have added to the value of the work. 

The BpL. was noticed as early as 1905 by Mm. U. 1‘. Shastri in 
his Catalogue of Palmleaf and Select Paper Mss. heUmying to the 
Dmha-r Library of Nepal, vol. II (p. 41). This was, however, not 
accessible to the scholars before 1933 in which year almost simultan- 
eomsly two editions of it were published. The one (the volume under 
review) is by Mr. Ilaridas Mitra and the other by Mi*. .litendra Nutli 
Banerjee. Each of these editions has its own merit. Mr. Mitra’s yvorlc 
contains also the critical edition of the available commentary of t.lie 
BpL. which contains- many valuable information and thrinv.s welcome 
light on some difficult passages of the text. In his introduction to this 
work he gives much useful information about the literature on Mlpa 
and acaryas of silpa and determines the lower limit to the date of the 
work as the 10th century. This text deserves to be carefully studied by 
students of Buddhist iconography. 


MANOMOtmW (lllOSH 
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THR DYNASTIC HISTORY OF NORTHERN INDIA : EARDY' 
MEDIAEVAL PERIOD by Dr. Hem Chandra Ray, M!.A., Ph.D., 
Vol. II., pp. X3;iii + 6G5-129'8. WRh ten triooloured maps. C'alcntta 
University Press, 1936. 

The second volume of Dr. Hem Chandra Ray’s Dynastic History 
of Northern India (Early medieeval period) has seen the light of the day. 
It is a sequel to its first volume which, as we all hnow, was very well 
received by scholars everywhere. We all looked forward for the conti- 
nuation of the work, hence this much expected second volume is now 
a very welcome publication. In reviewing this work of Dr. Ray and 
such other books we should be guided by the spirit of only judging 
how far the authors have succeeded in advancing scholarly search for 
historical truth and should leave his views and opinions to be criticised 
in detail by other workers in the same line of research. 

This volume forms an epitome of great laborious work in the field 
of Indian historical research. The manner in which Dr. Ray has 
recorded the results of his researches is very scholarly. ■ In this volume 
the author has attempted a thorough analysis of the political history 
oE the several dynasties- that spread their s-way in different parts of 
Northern India during the few centuries before the Turks succeeded 
in establishing their imperial rule at Delhi. The dynasties dealt with 
in the book are the Rajput dynasties which had their origin during 
the weak and later days of the imperial Pratihara dynasty. They 
are the dynasties of the Candellas of Jejabhukti, the Haihayas (or the 
Kalacuris), the Kachwahs, the Paramaras, the Caulukyas (or the 
Solaukis), the Oauhans, the Tomars and the Guhilots. The history of 
these dynasties belongs to a most complicated and obscure period 
(roughly from the 10th to the 14th century A.D.), and is not much 
known to scholars in detail. A drastic overhaul of the history of the 
period under review was a great need and Dr. Ray very properly took 
up the performance of that work. This period has been usefully 
divided- by the author into five sections in Chapter XIX, viz. (1) the 
period from the fall of Gurjara-Pratihara empire to the accession of 
Mahmud of Ghazni (c. 915-998 A.D.), (2) the age of Sultan Mahmud 
(c. 998-1030 A.D.), (3) the period from Mahmud’s death to the accession 
of Cahamana Prthviraja III (e. 10:30-1179 A.D.), (4) the age of 

I.H.Q., JUN3S, 1936 22 
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Prthvfraja and the disappearance of Hindu asceudenc.v in Norlliern 
India (c. 11T9-1200 (5) period of gradual ponetratimi 

of Islamic power into the outlying parts of India (i.e. after 1200 A.l).). 
So it may be said without doubt that Dr. Bay’s book is an excellent 
study of the facts that led to the gradual loss of Hindu supremacy 
in Northern India and the rise of the Islamic power. Generally 
speaking, readers of Indian history are in the dark regarding the 
political causes that gradually brought about the loss of Hindu power 
in Northern India. CThis book, therefore, though by its own nature, 
it devotes itself to the compilation of historical materials lioni vaiious 
sources," literary, epigraphio and numismatic, for the lUijput dynasties 
named above, is at the same time a very valuable and authoritative 
contribution to the problem of the causes of Hindu downfall and will 
be read by students of history to their great benefit. There are also 
put in this book original discussions on several historical topics, along 
with compilation of materials. 'Chapters XV, Xl'I, XVIIh i.e. those 
on the Caulukyas, the Cauhans and the Guhilaputras have been treated 
in a masterly manner. . In Chapter XIV Dr. Bay has tentatively 
accepted the view of Dr. D, C. Ganguly who has tried to trace and 
establish the Ehstrakuta origin of the Paramaras. Dr. Bay’s own view 
that the ancestors of the Guhilaputras of Mewar were originally 
Brahmans of Anandapura in Gujerat seems to be a plausible conclusion. 
To us the history of the outstanding personalities, viz., Caudella 
Dhahga, Paramara Bhoja, Dahala Kalacuri Qangeyadeva and Laksmi- 
Karna, Caululcya Bhiina and Jayasimha Siddharaja. of Anahilapataka, 
and Cauhana Prthviraia, as given by Dr. Bay appeared to be of absorb- 
ing interest. Dr. Ray is perhaps right when he hints that the fall of 
the Hindu- power in Arya-varta is to be ascribed to the^ absence of a ruler 
of the type of Caudragupta Maurya, who only could have kept the 
separate state . units under one lord-paramountoy. It is only the 
Candellas who tried their utmost “to grasp the crown of Imperialism,’’ 
but failed to stand . strongly against the onslaught of the Turkish 
invaders. 

Considering the enormous amount of materials collected for 
writing the volume, it may he regarded as a monumental work. It is 
not a “synthetic survey’’ as owned by the author himself. But it 
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contains enougli materials for future scholars to pursue and prepare 
more detailed history of each of the dynasties treated in Dr. E.ay’s 
volume. The criticism that may be offered is that the nature of the 
details collected made it impossible to co-ordinate them properly and 
well in every instance. Another defect that a reader may sometimes 
meet with is the author’s attempt to offer comments, off and on, on some 
of the words of the tercts from epigraphio records — so that sometimes 
the trend of historoy he tries to make out is disturbed by such occa- 
sional eojuments. But undisputed and uncontroversial points of true 
history will only come out by such detailed discussions as are made 
by Dr. Eay. 

To find fault with this or that is quite easy, but to produce such 
a stupendous work is most difiScult. Dr. Ray has proved his capacity 
in handling original sources. His acquaintance with Muslim sources 
is enormous and use of materials collected from Sanskrit and Piakrt 
works is splendid. 

Here and there Dr. Eay might have committed some errors because 
of his following- certain opinions held by previous works in the same 
field. But that should not in any way detract from the great value 
which the volume must have earned on account of its excellent contents. 
The book is fully referenced and is based mainly on original sources. 
The materials have been discreetly and fairly related. The whole work 
is the outcome of great care and accuracy. 

The other good features of the volume are the useful genealogical 
tables the adequate index, the valuable bibliographies, and the invalu- 
able maps which alone are enoug-h to add to the great benefit that will 
otherwise accrue from a study of the book. 

A synthetic survey of the period under review in a smaller volume 
is a desideratum and Dr. Ray has promised to write another volume 
to which we shall look forward with eagerness. 

The Calcutta University should be heartily congratulated on the 
publication of this second volume of Dr. Ray’s work. 


R. G, Basae 
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Ei-JASTHANI E.i DEHA, Part I, edited liy 'Sri Narottama Pasa 
Swami, M.A., with a Poreword by Mm. Eai Babadiir Gaurisliankar 
Hiracband Ojlia : Pilanl Bajastliani Grantbamala, No. 3. PuMisbed 
by the Navayuga Sabitya Mandir, Delhi (pp. 117 + 248). 

Sri Naxottama Dasa Swami batj done good service to' tbe cause o£ 
Eajastbaxii by publisbing tbis representative and classified autbology 
of tbe language. In bis learned introduction of 117 page.s, be bas made 
rapid survey of its literature, pointed out some of ite peculiarities, and 
indicated in a general Way tbe lines on ■wbich the worlc sbould be 
carried further by other workers in tbe field. Footnotes explain difficult 
words, and tbe notes at tbe end clear up allusions, point out com- 
parisons, and. give other necessary details. A few pages on tbe 
historical value of tbe dubas would have been welcome, and it is hoped 
that tbe editor will make up tbis deficiency in tbe next edition of the 

work. 

"We await eagerly tbe publication of Part II of tbe autbology. 

Dasakatha Sauma 
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Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research institute, toI. XVn, pt. ii 
(January, 1936). 

Hiralal Amritlal Shah. — Vedic Gods. Tko paper deals with, the 
nattu’e and identity of several Vedic gods and gives details about 
the ancient calendar, seasons, vernal and autumnal equinoxes, etc. 

H. D. Velaitkab,. — -Etmida/rparuim. The edition of this treatise on 
metre in Prakrt is being continued. 

V. S. SuKTHANiCAR.— Studies. The chronology of the five major 
commentators of the Mahahharata — Devabodha, Vimalabodha, 
Sarvajnanarayana, Arjunanii^ra and Nilahantha — is discussed in 
these notes. 


Buddhaprabha, vol. 4, no. 2 (April, 1936). 

E. A. Padhye. — Buddhist Centres in and around Bombay. Further 
search for Buddhistic relics in the regions near the Western Coast of 
India specially at Sopara have been advocated and some objects of 
antiquarian interest found there have been described in the paper. 

Calcutta Oriental Journal, vol. HI, no. 6 (Marob, 1936). 

Kshitis Chandra Chatterii. — Some Notes on the N aisadhlyacarita of 
Sri Harsa. It deals with the merits and defects of Sri Harsa’s 
poetry. In the course of a comparison of the excellences of some 
of the stanzas of the Naisadhiya with those of the Kumdrasambhava, 
the fonner poem has been shown to fall far short of the latter. 

M. E. Telans. — Ancient Sanskrit Works on Indian Music and its 
present Practice. The writer makes a review of the ancient 
Sanskrit works on music published hitherto and shows that musical 
theories on particular points have changed from time to time. An 
appendix supplying names of old authors and works quoted in the 
musical treatises has been added. 
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P. K. OoDB. — Date of Ddghavabhatta, the commentator of KuUdasa’s 
Abhiinanaiahuntala, and other works. Ragliavabliatta, the autlior 
of tie Arthadyotanika, a commeatary on the Sakuntala has been 
identified with the anthor of the Padarihadarsa, a oonimeutary of 
the Sdradatilalca and assigned to the last quarter of the 10th 
century A.C. 

Malati Sen. — Kdvydlamkdrasutravrtti with a commentary continues, 

Calcutta Review, Jannaiy, 1936. 

Bendy Kimae Saekae. — Bengali Positivism in the Sociology of Values. 
The paper brings out the secular elements and anthropological 
perspectives of the Candi-poems, Vaijnava poetry, folk-songs, 
Bhakti legends etc.’, and establishes the thesis (1) that Bengali 
religious thought is profoundly agnostic and (2) that spirituality 
in Bengali tradition implies the creation of forms and forces such 
as are calculated to serve human life in diverse ways. 

Ibid., May, 1086. 

HiMAN.su Bhusan Saekae. — Saivism and Associate Cults of Central 

Java, 

Ibid., June, 1936. 

Anil Chandea Banbeji. — Provincial Government under the Slave 
Sultans. 


Hindustan Review, November, 1936. 

Benoy Kumae Saekae. — The Hindu Tradition in Maratha Politics. 
The Marathas are described as inheritors of the anti-foreign senti- 
ments as well as the social-democratic attitudes of the Hindu 
masses. The Dasabodha of Ramdas is described as a thoroughly 
humanistic ethical treatise. In his Ananda-vana-bhuvana is to be 
found his conception of a political Utopia, says the author. 

Ibid., December, 1935. 

Benoy Kumae Saekae. — The Pluralistic World of Sivaji. Sivaji’s pro- 
Moslem tendencies are described side by side with his efforts to 
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hold forth as the champion of Hindu cultural nationalism in 
langiiag-e, literature, manners etc. In the Siva-hhamta, a 
Sanskrit epic, he is adored as an avatdra. 

Indian Culture, vol. 11, no. 4 (April, 1986). 

Rulia R.am Kashyap. — A Vedic Basis for the Etymologies of V edic 
Words. It has been shown in the paper that the etymology of a 
Vedic form as given in Yaska’s Niruhta is based on the Vedic 
Mantras themselves and is not an independent guesswork of the 
etymologist. Some new etymologies of Vedic words haVe been 
formulated here by resorting to the same principle. 

Giiiija PnASAKifA Majdmdaii. — Health and Hygiene. The purpose of 
the paper is to show how man is indebted to the plants, depending 
every moment on them and their products for health and hygiene. 

Anil Chandra Baneeji. — The Wizarat under the Slave Kings. It 
deals with the careers of some of Wazirs or ministers who served 
the slave Sultans of Delhi. 

B. C. Majtjmdar. — What Jiuddlm Preached. As the Uddna is said to 
have contained the very utterances of Buddha, the writer advocates 
a closer study of same. He suggests improvements in its 
readings and points out some passages as theistic in their import. 
He inclines to the view that though the. Buddhistic discipline for 
purging a man of all his sins has nothing to do with the concep- 
tion of God or life after death, Buddha was not an atheist and his 
Nirvana was not a state of utter annihilation. 

B. C. Law. — Distinguished Men and Women in Jainism. The paper 
records some anecdotes touching the lives of Parsvanatha, Nemi- 
natha, Knmarapala, Vastupala, Tejapala, Queen Cetana. and 
Candanavala associated with the history of Jainism. 

Dhiebndiia N.ath Mukheeji. — A Co'irelation of the Mayan and Hindu 
Calendars. A relationship between the calendars of the Hindu aud 
those of. the Mayms of Mexico as also a resemblance between some 
of their rites and ceremonies has been pointed out in the article. 

A. M. PizzAGALLi. — The Discovery of Sanskrit and Italy in the 16th 
century. In 1585 Pilippo Sasseti, an Italian resident of Calicut 
sent letters to his people in Eru'ope referring to the Sanskrit 
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language, its relationship with the European languages and the 
antiquity of the Brohmanio lore. The reason why Sasseti’s dis- 
covery went unheeded was perhaps the biblical prejudice in the 
16th century against any language other than Hebraic as also the 
fact that the aforesaid letters said nothing about the morphological 
structiire and the rich literature of Sanskrit. 

8. K. Banbbji. — The Opening Year of Humayun’s Reign — Expedition 
to Kalinfar — 1539-41. 

C. R. Bay. — The Anthropometry of the Sindhis. This account about 
the' inhabitants of Sind is baaed on anthi'opometrical measure- 
ments and observations of 100 individuals. 

Jean Przyltiski. — Mudora. The uses of the term mudra in the senses 
of a seal, a mode of holding fingures, and a female consort have 
been pointed out and the mutual relations of the meanings have 
been discussed.; 

S. K. De. — The Theology and Philosophy of Bengal Vaisnxivism. The 
subject-matter of this instalment of the paijer is the Paruindtina- 
sandarhha of Jiva Gosvamin dealing with the concept of the 
godhead in relation to nature and spirit. 

A. Bbeeiedale Keith. — Pimini and the Veda. The paper shows that 
Vedic portion of Panini’s grammar is imperfect and unsystematic. 
It is inconsistent in the use of terminology, and inaccurate in the 
statement of facts. 

C.A. F. Rhys Davids. — A ‘Basic Conception of Buddhism’. This is 
a oritisism of Prof. V. Bhattacharya’s Lectures on the ‘Basic Con- 
ception of Buddhism.’ 

Ramesh Chandha Banbbji. — I'he Vaiigalas. A tribe called Vafigala 
near the northern borders of India at present represented by the 
Kulu district in the Punjab invaded the Tanga country in the 10th 
century a.o. Tanga originally formed the southern half of the 
eastern part of Bengal. The invaders at first settled in the region 
to the east of the Brahmaputra, and established themselves later in 
the southern part of East Bengal. 

Amai.anakda Ghosh. — Siva — his Pre-Aryan Origin. 

Adeis Baneeji. — The Capital of the Sena Kings of Bengal. The writer 
■ conjectures that the Sena Kings had royal residences at places like 
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Gaur and Snvarnagrama but Vikramapura was tbeir capital, pro- 
bably renamed Vijayapura by Laksmanasena with a view to 
perpetuate the memory of his grandfather Vijayasena. 

G. P. Bagchi. — The Origin and Home of Pali. The conclusions 
reached in the note are : — 

'(a) Pali canons were written before the, 3rd century n.c. 

(&) Pali was a standard language of East India, Magadha 
and its neighbourhood, and 

(c) the Kharvela Inscription was written in a developed 
form of Pali. 

Pbamode Lal Pal. — Was there a Bhadra Dynasty in Eastern Bengal? 

Benoy Eumae Sarkar. — Somadeva, the Jaina Political Philosopher of 
the Tenth Century. The contents of Bomadeva’s NitivS-kydrarta 
have been discussed. 

B. C. Lawl — Geographical Data from the Mahauamsa and its 
Commentary. 

Louis DE La ValliSe Poussin. — The Atman in the Puli Canon. 

Journal of the Assam Research Society, vol. Ill, no. 4 (January, 1936). 

R. M. Nath. — Mohenjo-Daro and Mithraic Influence on Ndthism. It 
has been pointed out that the bull and its head figuring so pro- 
minently in the inscriptions discovered at Mohenjo-Daro are 
associated with several important cults of the world. In 
Mithraism, a dead bull is the origin of all creations, in Hathism 
the sacred father transformed himself into a dead bull and caused 
the well-known Siddhas to spring from his difierent limbs, and in 
lleithism of the Manipur State in Assam, the Supreme, Spirit of the 
Universe assumed the form of a dead cow. Even the mystic sym- 
bols of the Tantra may be construed as parts of a bull’s head. 

Jogendra Chandra Ghosh. — A Kdmarupa Brahman in Kaliitga in 
700 A.D. A charter found in a village in Ganjam, issued by king 
Anandavarman in 700 a.c. records the name of a Kamarupa 
Brahman as the donee. 

Padmanath Bhattacharta. — Buddhism in Assam. The view that 
Buddhism ever flourished in Assam is opposed in this note. 

I.H.Q., TUNE, 1936 23 
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Ibid., vol. IV, no. 1 (April, 193C). 

B. A. Saletoee. — A Simm-ian Custom and its Historic Indian 
Parallels. The burial of the Sumerian kings was aooonipanied by 
human sacrifices as the fayourites, attendants and queens of the 
deceased had to die along with him. The object ot this paper is to 
show that in India specially in, Karnataka and Assam there are in 
historical times some instances showing' that many followers of 
important personages died with their master's. 

JoGENUEA Chandra Ghosh . — Mahdriija Prthu. Eelying on the local 
traditions recorded hy Buchanan, the writer comes to the coiic.lu- 
sion that there was a king called Prthu riding over a tract of laud 
lying in the districts of Eangpur and Jalpaiguri in Btmgal. It 
has been surmised that he was a feudatory chief ami the father' of 
Visakhadatta, the author of the Mudaralsasa. 

K. L. Baecta. — A Rejoinder. According to Mr. Barua’s findings, 
Prthu was an independent king of Kamanlpa and so could not he 
Vi^akhadatta’s father, mentioned as a feudatory chief under 
Avantivarman. 

Amarnath Eay. — Buddhism in A.ssam. The author of the note opposes 
the view that Buddhism cordd never gain grounds in A.saam. 
Traces of the religion associated specially with the later irhases of 
Buddhism are still found in Assam. 

K. L. Barua. — An Assamese Source of Mughal History. The Padslulh- 
Buranji recently published by the Assam Research Society i.s a 
chronicle in Assamese embodying a number of episodes connected 
with, the greater Timurids and is thus very imirortaut for the his- 
tory of the Mughal rule in India. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Society, vol. XXII, pert 1 (March, 1936). 

C. E. A. W. Oldham. — Daritapura and Pdluru in Northern Oanjam. 

E. K. Bash. — An Approach to the Sirat-i-Firozshdhl. This is an 

English translation of the xjrologue and epilogue of the Sirdt-i- 
FirozshdM which is a contemporary Persian record of the reign of 
Firoz Shah, the third Tughluq Sultan of Delhi. The narrative 
covers a period of about twenty years from the Sultan’s accession 
to the throne in 1351 a.c. 
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Eahula Sankeityayajta. — Vadanyaya Dharmaklrti’s Vadanyaya, 

edited from a Ms. found in Tibet, contains in this 2ad instalment 
the criticism of the Ifyaya views (nyayamatakhandana). 


Journal of the Greater India Society, vol. Ill, no. 1 (January, 1936). 

Ealidas Eag . — Sylvain Levi arid the Science of Indology. 

J. Pezyluski . — Greater India and the Work of Sylvain Levi. 

(I. Hackin . — Arohccological Explorations of the Neck of the Khair 
Khaneh. The paper describes the mined temple and the images 
of Sfirya and his attendants recently excavated from the Neck of 
the Ehair Ehaneh situated to the north-west of Kabul. The images 
are assigned to the 4th century a.c. 

Ananda K. Coomaeasvvami . — The Source of, and a Parallel to, Dionysus 
011 the Beautiful. A passage from the Chamlogya U'panisad (IV, 
15) has been interpreted to show that it contains a parallel to 
Dionysus’ conception of 'an absolute, immutable, and single Beauty 
or Loveliness in which all several goods and beauties inhere.’ 

SuniTi Kumaii Chatteeji. — Non-Aryan Elements in Indo-Ai-yan. To 
the number of Sanskrit words already known to be of Austrio origin 
and affinity, a few more are added. 

S PAHAXAViT.iW.4 .^ — The Kalihga Dynasty of Ceylon. 

J. L. SwELLENGEEUEL. — On the Old-Javfinese Korawasrama. The article 
deals with the story of the Kauravas and Pandavas as given in the 
Korawasrania, a work in Old-Javanese written in the style of the 
Sanskrit Puranas. 

0. C . (xANGOi/Y. — On Some Hindu Relics in Borneo. Some Saivaite relics 
including the representation of a Nandi bull found in Borneo have 
been described by the writer who conjectures that the island of 
Borneo may have been the Barhina dvipa of the Purtmas. 

Himansu Bhusan S.akkae . — Sanskrit Grammar of Bengal in Java. 
Tiiat the study of the Cdndia-Vyakarmia w'as prevalent in Java is 
known from a copper-plate inscription of 1305 A.c. discovered in 
the island. Candragomin, the author of this grammar was born 
in Varendri in North Bengal. 
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Manomohan Ghosh . — On the Source of the OU-J avanese Runidyana 
Kakawin. By an examinatiou of the Kaltawin, tlie Old- Javanese 
wori of YogMvara, Mr. Ghosh, comes to the conclusion that it was 
partially a translation and partially an adaptation of the 
Bhattikdmja. 

Journal of Oriental Research, vol. X, pt. 1 (Janimry-March, 103Q) 

V. KtAGHAVan . — The Nzimber of Rasas. The miter gives an account 
of the controversy regarding the recognition of ‘Santa’ as the ninth 
Basa, and promises to deal with the history of this Rasa as can 
he traced from works on poetics. 

A. VENKATASunniAH . — On the Grammatical Work Si-t ‘nn-chant;. The 
writer identifies the Si~t’ an-chamg or Siddha-composition, men- 
tioned in I-itsing’s Record as a grammatical work, with the 
KatantrorV yakarana of Sarvavarman and inclines to believe that 
another work, the Shi-erh-chang mentioned by Hiuen Tsang refers 
also to the Kdtantra. 

M. SoMASEKiiAKA SA.IUIA . — The Mtugalar Plates of VinaydiUtya. The 
inscription records a grant made by the Badami Chalnkyan ruler 
Vinayaditya of the 7th century a.c. 

C. R. Sahkaban . — Accentual Variation in Relation to Semantic Varia- 
tion. (Continued). 

0. SiVAKAiiAMUETi. — filk'I'H, I’his is a discussion in Sanskrit 

on the arts and crafts in the Ramayana. 

Journal of the Rpyal Asiatic Society, Ai)ril, 1Q3G. 

Giuseppe Tucci. — The Ratndvali of Ndgarjuna. The 2nd and the 4th 
chapters of Nagarjuna’s RatnauaU, the Ist chapter of which has 
already been published, are edited here with English translation. 
The work is in the form of a discourse to a king on dharma (mystic 
and spiritual laws). 

Journal of the UnWsrsity of Bombay, vol. IV, pi. iii (November, 1935). 

Y. A. Gadgile . — The Apri Hymns in the Rgveda. .Ten hymns , of the 
Rgveda known as Apri have been described, translated into English, 
and annotated. 
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A. M. SiiEMijAVtiEKAR. — The Origin of the Kgveda. The new inter- 
pretation given to some Sgvedic verses bj' Dr. Pran Nath is not 
accepted on the ground that it is founded on mere phonetic 
seniblanoBj and that the discovery of the name of the people of 
‘Bhihla’ in ‘ahhivlagya’, ‘Shir’ in ‘cid’, ‘Amaean’ in ‘arina.ka’ and 
‘Chaldea’ in ‘^radho’ requires corroboration. 

R. V. Jahagiedae. — Speculation on Yedic Sjyeculation. Some of the 
philosophical hymns in the 10th Book of the Rgveda have been 
analysed and interpreted. 

A. M. Ghatage. — The Text of the Tattvarthadhigamasutrani. It is a 
study of the Jain work, the Tattvdrthadhigamiasuira of Umasvati. 

P. M. Modi. — The Scheme of the Brahmasutras 1, 1-3 : A liapproaah- 
ment. 

Ibid., vol. IV, pt. iv (January, 1936). 

H. Hi:ra.s. — TIlb Origin of the Pallavas. The writer once argued that 
the Pallavas of South India belonged to the Aryan stock, but now 
changes his views and supports the theory that they were des- 
cendants of the Parthians known also as Pahlavas. They had at 
first settled in the north-western parts of India and came to the 
south when expelled from those regions by the Kusanas. 


Poona Orientalist, vol. I, no. 1 (April, 1936). 

A. VEEKATASunntAH. — Are the Gaudapadakarikas Sruti? The writer 
opposes the views that the Mand-iikya Upanisad is a Sruti text and 
that the Karikas in the A gamaprakarana are not the compositions 
of Gaudapada. 

B. A. Saletoee. — Some Historical and Quasi-historioal incidents in 

Kautalya’ s Arthasdstra. Details about Dandakya Bhoja and 
Vatapi referred to in the Arthasdstra as having brought about their 
own ruin through licentiousness and arrogance are given from the 
Rdmdyana and the Mahahhdrata. 

Haea Duit Shaema. — The Meaning of the Word Hpacdra according to 
Gotama and the Rhetoricians. 
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P. K. Qode . — Jayadeva, a writer on Prosody. A uis. of Jayadeva’a 
Chandahiastra and Har^ata’s commentary on it are deacribed in 
tbe note. This Jayadeva has been quoted by Abhiuavagujpta {circa 
10th century A.C.) in his couimmentary on Bharata’s N dtyasdstra. 

. — CampuhJidratatika called Caridrikd of Pitdmhara SCiri and 
its probable date — 1st half of the 18th century. 

Q-anganatha Jha. — Nyayasutras of Gautama with the Blucrya of 
Vatsyayana. Text edited with Sanskrit Notes. 

. — English Translation of same. 


Sahitya Parlshat Patrika, vol. 42, nos. 3 and 4. 

SuKUMAU Sen. — Grammar of KrpiaMrtana. The grammatioal peculia- 
rities of the Krsnakirtasta, are discussed. 

JoGENDE-ANATH Ghosh. — An old edition of the HarivayiJa of Bhavd- 
nanda and the birth-place of the poet. It is an account of an old 
edition in Sylhet Nagari script of the mediieval Bengali text which 
has lately been critically edited and published by the Dacca 
University, the author of which is shewn to have hailed from. Sylhet 
and not from Mymeusingh. 

Bidhutibhusan Dattta. — Aryabhata and the Theory of the Motion of 
the Earth. The theory is supposed to have been promulgated by 
Aryabhata who is difterent from and anterior to the famous Arya- 
bhata, the author of the AryabhaUya. 

BiiAJHNDKAKA’n-i Baneejee.— -History of Bengali periodicals (1804-7). 

Maninbhamoiian Bastt. — Edsaltld of Dina Candidasa. Dina CandTdasa 
is shdwn to have composed two different sets of poems on the 
Hasalila, the earlier of which was based on the Bhdyavatapwrdna 
and the later on a tradition which can be traced in work like the 
Pad.ydvati and the V enXsamhdra. 

Bxmaea Churn Law. — Spread of Pali Buddhism in Southern India. It 
is an account of Buddhism and Buddhist literature of South India. 

Charu ChjAndea Das Gufta. — A Number of Terracottas in the Vahyiya 
Sahitya Pansat. It contains a description of three terracotta 
figurines assigned to the Gupta period. C.C. 
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Visvabharati Quarterly, vol. I, pt. iv (Jamiai'y & April, 1936). 

Hahidas Mitb,a. — Ganapati. — Tliis continued article traces the gradual 
development in the conception of the deity Gnnapati and his 
worship. 

Young East, vol. 5, no. 4 (Winter, 1935). 

Beatkioe Lane Suzuki. — The Place of Compassion in Mahusyana 
Buddhism. 

EoU'' Henki. — Some Parallels between Buddhist Thought and Concep- 
tions in Modern Science. 



Obituary Notice 

Dr. E. E. Obermillur 


Dr. E. E. Obermiller (according to the Eussinii maimer of 
addressing everybody by bis Oliristian name and the name of Ids fatber 
— Evgenii Evgeniewicli, i.e., Eugen sou of Eugen) wus born in St. 
Petersberg (now Leningrad) on the 29th October 1901- In his earliest 
youth his extraordinary gifts, especially liis never failing memory and 
great musical capacities, attracted general attention. .Hu received a 
good education in his family home where gTeat care wa.s best, owed .on 
teaching languages and music. When he entered the Oovernmeiit. 
School lie already possessed an almost perfect knowledge of Er(nich, 
Q-ennan and English. His parents prepared him for a musical oareer, 
they had every reason to expect that he would he a celebrated composer 
and performer. But in tlie year 1918 when he was alrearly a Univer- 
sity student a constitutional illness appeared and that obliged the 
parents to alter their plans. This illness ‘Seringomuelia’ was 
hereditary in the Obermiller family, it was lameness progressive and 
incurable. The mother of E.E. died of it at the age of 30. As his 
father died before her the young student Ohermiller was left an invaiMd 
orphan to the care of two aunts Mrs. Olga Ohermiller and Mr.s. I'llisiaheth 
Schwede. These two devoted ladies did all they could for the life of 
their dear nephew under the very difficult conditions from which the 
country suffered during the great war and the revolutions which 
followed. It was at this juncture that he began ati the University to 
attend to my lectures on Indology and Sanskrit Grammar. He very 
quickly mastered all the difficulties of Sanskrit Grammar, owing to 
his quite extraordinary memory he also very successfully went through 
ail other courses of Sanskrit literature which I conducted at that time 
in the University of Leningrad. When we began the. study of Paniiii 
on the basis of Siddhanta-Kaumudi he was profoundly impressed by, 
and full of admiration for the greatest Indian linguist, he knew by 
heart almost every sutra and cherished for some time a scheme of 
writing the grammar of tie Russian language according to the gramma- 
tical sutra-method of Panini. After ihat we studied With him 
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xilainkara Sastra on tie basis of Alamkam Sarva^'va and tlie DhvawySr- 
loJea when the yonng student became thoroug-bly versed in the 'Sasti'a 
style. I initiated him into Indian philosophy. This is the usual series 
of coui'ses in Sanskrit which are followed in the Leningrad University. 
After having acquired a good basis in Sanskrit it became a quite easy 
task to acquire the knowledge of Tibetan and Mongolian tongues, since 
the ideas expressed in the respective literatures are thoroughly Indian, 
the grammar and vocabulary offered — for a man so gifted as was 
Ohermi'ller — no difficulty at all. After having; taken his University 
degree of Ph.D., Obermiller was engaged by the Academy of 
Sciences of Leningrad as an undei'-secretary to the Redactor of the 
Bibliotheca Buddhica where he at once began to work also as an 
independent scientific producer. His first works were two Indices 
verborum Tibetan-Sanskrit and Sanskrit Tibetan of the celebrated work 
on Logic by Dharinakirti, the Nyaya-biiidu. They were executed with 
the greatest care and thoroughness in every detail; the scientific 
activity of Obermiller extends only O'ver 8 years, from 1927 to 1936. 
During these eight years he has produced quite enough to, fill up & long 
and successive life entirely devoted to science. Here 'is a list of his 
main works — 

1. Sanskrit aud Tibetan Indeai Verborum to Nydyabmdu^ Nydya- 
bindu Tiki, edited ; Bibliotheca Buddhica, Leningrad 1927. 

2. Tibetan and Sanskrii Indian Verborum to the same work, 
Leningrad 1928. 

3. AhhisamayCd’amkara, Sanskrit text and Tibetan translation, 
jointly edited with Prof. Th. Stcherbatsky, Bibliotheca Buddhica, 
Leningrad 1929. 

4. Bu-ston’s History of Buddhism, Part I, in the Materialien zui' 
Kunde des Buddhi.'smus, Heidelberg 1931. 

5. The Sublime Science of the Great Yehicle to Salvation, a transla- 
tion of Uttaratantra of Bodhisattva Maitreya with the commentary 
of Asanga, Acta Orientalia, vol. IX, 1931. 

6. 2'he Doctrine of PrajHa Paramita-, as exposed in the Abhisamay- 
alamkara of Maitreya, Acta Orientalia, vol. XI, 1932-33. 

7. Bu-ston’s History of Buddhism, II, Materialien zur Ttutida des 
Buddhismus, Heidelberg 1932. 

i.H.a., jXTMi, 1936 


24 
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8. The AcoouEt of Bxitkllia’s Nirvaua and the first- Councils acoord- 
iug' to the Vinayaksudraka, Indian Historical Quart crly, vol. V, 
III. 

9. A Study of Twenty Aspects of SCmyata, Indian Historical 
Quaiierly, vol. IX, 1933. 

10. Analysis of the Abhisaviayalavikdra, Fasciculus, I Calcutta 
Oriental Series, 24. 

11. Xii-vana according to Tibetan Tradition, Indian Historical 
Quarterly, 1934. 

12. On the meaning* on the term ‘iSunyatd’ , Journal of the Greater 
India Society, July, 1934. 

13. A review of the MadhydntauilhagasCUrahhdsya-tlhd, Indian 
Historical Quarterly, December, 1933. 

14. 'Bhdvand-krama as an historical document. Calcutta 1935. 

15. Bu-ston's History of Buddhism and the Mahfim-viulatantra, 
JRAS., London 1935. 

10. A review of Goddard’s Principle and Practice of Mahitydna 
Buddhism, 1935 OLZ., No. 15. 

17. A review of Winternitz’s A History of Indian literature, ool. II, 
Orientalische lAteratur Zeituny, Leipzig 1935- 

18. SphutartJia AhhidliarmahoQavyCikhyd edited by Prof. U. Wogihara 
and Prof. Th. Stcherbatsky and carried through the proas by E. 
E. Obei’miller, Bibliotheca Buddhica, XXI, 1931. 

19. Additional Indices to the Doctoino of Prajna Parainita as exposed 
in the Abhiaamayalainkara of Maitreya, Acta Oricntalia, vol. XI, 
1933. 

Tn. STCIlmlEAT.SKY 


Printed and published by Sj. Jogesh Chaudfa Barkhel, at the Calcutta Oriental 
Press, 9, Pauchanan Chose Lane, Calcutta. 
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TJposatha 

(/I Babylviiian Element in Indian Culture) 

We possess 36 doouments of the neo-Babylonian age, apparently 
comiug from Uruk, and all of which belong to the short period running 
from the year 13 of Nabu-na’id to the year 6 of Cambyses. They are 
monthly statements of sacrificed animals, and one of the items — a list 
of the sacrificed kids is particularly interesting, because the periodicity 
of this sacrifice may throw some light upon the question of the “Baby- 
lonian sabbath.” A study of those documents, by M. 0. Ifossey, has 
just been published in the Revue des Etudes Semitiques, year 1936, 
fasc. I, p. ii — is. Here are the essential results of this work : 

The sacrifice of the kid is reported for certain months on : 
the 7, the 14, the 21 and the 28, 

the 6, the 13, the 20 and the 27, 

the 0, the 14, the 21, and the 28, 

the G, the 14, the 21, and the 27, 

the 6, the 14, the 20, and the 27. 

“The result of the above comparison may be termed thus : the days 
7, 14, 21 and 28 of each month, that is to say, the end of each phasis 
of the moon, are marked, as a rule, by the sacrifice of a kid, but there 
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are many exceptions to this law. The day introdnoed hy the alteration 
is always an earlier one than the normal date: 0 instead of 7; 2i 
instead of 28 (coming after a 21st !) : 20 instead of 21 (coming after a 
14th I). From the 6th we pass on to the 13, and the interval of seven 
days is observed, or to the 14, which brings ns back to the normal date. 
In the present state of our knowledge, we are nuable to explain these 
anomalies. 

A comparison seems called for between this killing of a kid at the 
end of each period of the moon and the interdictions enumerated, tor 
the same dates, ‘ in the hemerologies for the second UlCdu and 
ArahJammid (IVE 32-33) ; 

“The pastor of the many tribes shall eat no meat cooked on the 
coals, and no roasted bread. He shall not change his shirt. He shall 
not put on clean (robes). He must offer no sacrifice. Tiie king shall 
not mount his chariot. He will not speak like a sovereign. On the 
place of the mysteries, he shall pronounce no word. The doctor shall 
not touch the sick with his hand. This day is not favourable for the 
execution of a plan.” 

The reason for aU these interdictions is given at the head of the 
chapter: the day in question is an inauspicious one (mn,u lininu) 

The hemerologies give proof then, and more precisely than our 
lists, that the days 7, 14, 21 and 28 of each month bore this special 
character. What does the Jewish sabbath have in common with what 
has been called “the Babylonian sabbath”? 

The Jewish sabbath, as it is practised after the return from the 
exile, shows two outstanding features ; a strict periodicity of 7 days, 


1 The same iuterdiotious are expressed in those texts for the 19th dayi 
This has been explained by the fact that the 19th day of the mouth is the 49tU 
since the beginning of the preceding month, and that 49=7x7. But this is true 
only when the preceding month is a 30 days one. And where does one find 
another instance of such a calculation f 

3 They can be found again in tbe fragments of the series Inhu bdl 
published by ViroUeaud, ZA., 19, 377*383, but for other months, and without any 
dates, 
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independent of the phasis of the moon, and an absolute interdic- 
tion from work of any kind. This resting day is not, however, an 
inauspicious; or a woeful, or a fasting one. Isaiah (58, 13) desires that 
the “sabbath he considered as a delectation.” 

This Jewish sabbath, at least since the return from exile, is then 
in complete opposition to the “Babylonian sabbath.” But the Jewish 
sabbath has evidently gone through an evolution. And if we try to 
determine the reason why the interval of 7 days was chosen by the 
Hebrew in preference to others, this one seems the most probable : 7 is 
the whole number which comes nearest to illustrating the average 
length of the moon periods: 7 days 1/2; 6 3/4; 7i 3/4; 7 1/2. 

Like the “Babylonian sabbath,” the Jewish sabbath has probably 
been instituted, originally, in connection with the periods of the moon, 
The two celebrations, though difierent in many rvays, may have 
originated in the same custom.”^ 

This question of a comparison between the Jewish sabbath, and 
the “Babylonian sabbath” has often been discussed; but, generally, 
the Indian facts are not taken into consideration. Whereas Buddhism 
has propagated an institution, named uposatha, and which might be 
called the “Buddhist sabbath.” In the Bali Text Society’s PaU-En(jlish 
Dictioaarii, we read, rxnder the word uposatha: 

“At the time of the rise of Buddhism the word had come to mean 
the day preceding four stages of the moon’s waxing and waning, viz. 
1st, 8th,16th, 23rd nights of the lunar month that is to say, a weekly 
sacred day, a Sabbath. These days were utilized by the pre-Buddhistic 
reforming cojnmunities for the expounding of their views, Fm. 1. 101. 
The Buddhists adopted this practice and on the 15th day of the half- 
month held a chapter of the Order to expound their dhamma, ib. 102. 
They also utilized one or other of these Up. days for the recitation of 
the Patimokkha (patcviokkJiuddesa), ibid. On Up. days laymen take 
upon themselves the FTp. vows, that is to say, the eight Silas, 
during the day. The day in the middle of the month is called 


3 Itevue des Etudes Semitiques, 1936, fasc, 1, pp. vii-ix. 
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caUidassiko or pannarasiko according as tlie niontli is sliorior or longer. 
Tke reckoning- is not l)y tlie moutl). {muxii), bnt by tlio balf-nionth 
(pakklia), so tlie twenty-tliird clay i.s simply aUhiunt, tbe sjime ns the 
eigbtli day. Tkere is an occasional Up. called .iduiiiijiji-iipu.t/Hho, 
“reconciliation Up.”, wbicb is held -wken a cinarrel among tbe frater- 
nity bas been made up, the general confession forming as a seal 
to tlie reconciliation.” 

By tbis article, it seems tliat tbe 14tb day of tlie montb, or the 
15tli, Tvas an iiposatba day, “according as tbs montb was shorter or 
longer,” and that in tbe same fortnight tbe 14tli and the 1.5tb day 
could not both be successively uposatba. But if we read tbe 14(itb .siitta 
of tbe Majjhmiarnikaya., we observe that tbe 14tli day of tbe month, 

was nposatba {tadaliuposatlie catuildase ) and that tbe next day, 

15tb of the montb, was also nposatba (tmhhvpnmtlie pimnarasc ). 

Tbis is confirmed by two texts of tbe Viuaya in Pfili : 
Mahdvae/ga II, 1, 2 : 

“Now wben tbe Magadba king Seniya Bimbisara w'as alone, and 
had retired into solitude, tbe following oonsideratiou pre, seated itself to 
bi.s mind: “Tbe Parilibajakas belonging to Tittbiya scliools assemble 
now on tbe foiirteentli, fifteenth, and eighth day of each half montb 
and recite their Dliamnia. Tbe people go to tbem in order to bear tbe 
Dbamma. They are filled with favour towards, and are filled witb 
faitb in, tbe Paribbajakas wdio belong to Tittbiya schools; tbe Pari- 
bbiiljakas who belong to Tittbiya .schools gain adherents. What if tbe 
reverend ones (tbe Buddbist Bliiksiis) were to asseiiible also on the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and eighth clay of each half montb.” 

Mahavagga II, 4, 2, : 

“At that time tbe Bbiksiis, considering that it bad been pres- 
cribed by tbe Blessed One to recite' tbe Patimokklia on the Uposatba 
day, recited tbe Patimokkba three times each half moiitli,, on tbe 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and eighth day of each half montb.” 

We see that, as a rule, there were three uposatba days in each 
fortnight (paJtsa ) ; by exception, wben tbe half-month counted bnt 14 
days, there were only two nposatba days. 

Tbe sanctity of tbe three uposatba clays was publicly recog-iized in 
Asoka 3 time, because, in tbe 5tb Pillar Edict, tbis king forbids that 
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animals be mutilated on “tbe 8tb, tbe 14tb, and the 16tb day of every 
balf-montb.” 

According to tbe indications given by tbe tests, tbe succession ol 
events can be represented as follo'ws : At tbe time of tbe rise of 
Buddhism, several sects celebrated already tbe uposatba. Tbis custom 
was adopted by tbe Buddhists. By tbe end of Asoba’s reign it bad 
become a state institution. 

Tbis system did not go without some drawbacbs. Tbe bbiksus 
were no astronomers, and it happened that inside a community some 
of them counted tbe day as the fourteenth of the paksa, whilst others 
looked upon it as tbe fifteenth; another number counted tbe day as tbe 
first day of tbe paksa, and tbe rest, as tbe fifteenth of the preceding. 
pakm. Tbe Uahavagpa II, 34 indicates bow tbe difference must, 
lie settled by following tbe advice of tbe majority. Tbe need of a 
mere simple system must indeed have been felt. 

It seems that back in Asoka’s time, some of tbe uposatba days 
must have been regarded as more important than tbe others. Tbe 6tb 
Pillar Edict forbids tbe killing of animals on tbe Stli, tbe 14th and 
tbe 15tb of each pakm; but it forbids even tbe killing or the selling 
of fish on tbe 14tb, tbe 15tb, and on tbe day after the full moon. 
TJie 8tb, then, was not marked by so many interdictions as tbe 14tb 
and the 15tb. 

E. Senart is not definite as to whether tbe 14 and tbe 15 mean tbe 
14tb and tbe 15tb of tbe month, that is to say of its first half, or if 
they are applied to tbe second half as well.*' He has chosen tbe 
second solution. But, according to modern customs," I think that 
Asoka may possibly have bad in mind tbe day before tbe full moon, 
and tbe full moon itself, to tbe exclusion of the new moon. More- 
over, tbe Mahavagga II, 14, 1, recognizes two uposatba days only : 
tbe 14tb and tbe 15tb: 

Now tbe bbiksus thought: “How many uposatba (days) 
are there?” 


4 Les inscriptions de Phjadasi, II, p. 37. 
6 Sp. .Hardy, Eastern Ulonachism. p. 236. 
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They told this thing- to the Blessed One. 

‘‘There are the following two ui^osatha (days), o hhiksus, the 
fourteenth and the fifteenth ; these are the two uposatha (days), 
0 bhiksus,*^ 

The word uposatha seems obviously to be taken in a .sense more 
limited here than in the older times, where three iiposatlui days were 
admitted for one half-month. The ancient system, too complicated, 
was being simplified. 

The Babylonian sabbath had probably remained very near the 
origins. It is directly inspired by the stages of the moon, the irregulaj- 
rythm of which it follows, with some unavoidable difierences: 7 days 
1/2; 6 3/4; 7 3/4; T 1/3- One meets no diHiculties” in ascribing the 
Buddhist sabbath to an influence of the neo-Babylonian system. But the 
difficulty arises when one tries to understand how the Babylonian 
sabbath of four days a month, has become in India a system of tliiee 
days for a half-month. However, things grow clearer if one accounts 
for the fact that, in Yedic times, the full moon and the new moon 
were already marked by i-eligions rites and interdictions.' ihe 
Babylonian system founded upon the stages of the juoon, has been 
added to an Indian system founded upon the half-month periods 
(paksa). The first result, prior to the later simplifications, was a 
system of 6 uposatha days for the longer months, which was rcduc.ctl 


6 I have atudied the problem of Babylonian influences over the civilization 
of India in: La ville du Cakravartin, Rocznik Orientalistycziiy, 1929, t. u, 
pp. 165-185. To the bibliographical indications which are given in this axticle, 
may be added; W. Kirfel, Die Kosmographie der Iiide/'j pp. 28-36; J. Przylnski, 
LHnftuence iranienne en Grece et dans Vlnde^ Bevuo de rUniversite do 
Bruzelles, 1932; Le syrtibolisme du inl-ler de Sariw.th, m Melanges Liiiossier; C. 
L. Fabri, Mesopotamian and early Indian art ; Coinpanh'onSy in Melanges 
Linossierj W. F. Abright and P. E. Dumont, “A Parallel between Indie and 
Babylonian Sacrificial Bitual’* JAOi?., vol. 54, pp. 107-128. Moreover, the ques- 
tion has been taken up, taking the researches of Heine-G-eldern and Stutterheiin 
into account, in the work of P. Mus, Darahudur, which the BulUtin de VEcolc 
Frangaise d' JUxiri^ne-Orient is publishing at present. 

7 Cf. A. Hillebrandt, Bitual-LiiteraznT, pp. 75, 111-114 
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to 5 for tke short ones. However, as high as it is possible to look 
back in India, the nposatha system does not enjoy the same elasticity 
as the Babylonian sabbath: the Buddhist sabbath is celebrated on 
settled dates; it shows, up to a certain point, though not as freely as 
the Jewish sabbath, a relative independence towards the stages of the 
moon. 

It can be objected that the observation of the lunar periods is 
not unlikely to have given birth independently to the week system both 
in Babylon and in India, so that the uposatha would not necessarily 
come from a foreign orig’in.* But if the uposatha had been inspired 
to the Indians by the observation of the stages of the moon, the result 
would have been different. 

In fact, according to the Vedic custom, there were three or four 
holy days in the lunar month ; 1, 15, 16, 30, the last day missing in 

the 29 days months. Out of these four holy days, 1 and 16 were 
pratipad, they marked the opening of the pak^a. The 16 and 30 only 
were actually uposatha, “fast on the eve of the Soma sacrifice.” 

The Buddhists replace this ancient custom by the institution of a 
triple uposatha for each paksa: 8, 14, 16. This is a positive revolu- 
tion. Naturally the Buddhists, who have rejected the Vedic sacrifice 
and extolled fasting and mortification, allow the uposathacku-paDasatha 
notion to prevail upon that of pratipad. The observance of the 
pratipad has, however, survived in India in times after the Buddha, 
as proved by the 5th Pillar Edict of Asoka, and even by a text of the 


8 Ilosokor lias endeavoured to prove that the division of the lunar month 
into four quarters is a natural fact, which can have happened spontaneously in 
different places, (Die lenneadischen mid hcMomadischen Fristen mid Wochen dot 
dltcren Griechen, in Abhandl. Phil.-Hist. Klasse Sachs. ‘VVissensoh. Gesellsch., 
1903, t. 21, 4; Die Rebdomadenlehren Gnechischen Philosophen und Ante, 
ibid.j t. 24). Basing himself upon a work hy Andrian, Die Siebenzahi ini 
Gcistlesleben der Volher, (Mittheil. Anihrop. Gesellsch., 'Wien, 1901, t. 21, 
pp. 225-274), he believes to have strongly shaken the notion that the holiness of 
the number 7 was due to the 7 planets, and therefore to the Assyro-Babylonlan 
astrology. But the facts stated above prove that the uposatha and the "Baby- 
lonian-sabbath” were not linked to the number 7. 
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Pali Vinaya. Ma'luivagija I, 30, 4 marks a distiiiclduu ecu meals 
given eacli fort-niglit {paMkikam:} eaek iiposatba day (uiiosuthikam) 
or the first day of each fort-night {putipadikam) 

In short, the Buddhists have maintained the two Vedic. uposatha 
of the 15 and of the 30. to which they have added in each paksa 2 
new days 8 and 14, thus reaching a total of (i days fur each month. 
IE they had considered the astronomical facts, that is to say the 4 
stages of the moon, they would have added two days, and two days 
only, to the U'o stages already marked by the uposatha of the 16 and 
30. Therefore, it seems likely that the neo-Babylonian system, based 
upon the four stages of the moon, has superposed over the more ancient 
Vedio system. 

J. Pkzylxiski 



Religious Policy of Aurangzeb* 

II 

(8) Hindu converts to Islam during Aurangzeh’s Reign,. 

The Annals of Aurangzeb’s reign furnish' an interesting list of 
Hindus who were converted to Islam. The proselytizing activity of 
Aurangzeb seems to start about the year 1666 and remained unabated 
till the end of his life. The following list has been compiled after an 
exhaustive study of th'e original sources of his reign, more particularly 
the news letters and the correspondence of the period. 

Hari Earn Bhagat who had been converted to Islam in December, 
1666 was given a daily allowance of As. -/4/- only. 

The next set of converts fared better. Surat Singh, Earn Das, 
Maiarkishor, and Chohan Eupa were given dresses of honour on 16th 
February, 1667 ; as also was Murari, a Khatri by caste, on May 4, 1667. 

In April 1667 the cases of four revenue collectors (Qanungoes) were 
brought up before) the emperor. They had been dismissed for various 
faults. On April 22, 1667, it was reported that they had expatiated, 
for their ehort-oomings by accepting th'e true faith whereupon the 
emperor was pleased to order their reinstatement. 

It seems to have soon become bruited abroad that conversion to 
Islam was a sure method for covering all sins of omission and 
commission. 

On May 4, 1667, another Qanungo, Parmanand similarly embrac- 
ed Islam and was thereupon honoured with the reward of a dress of 
honour. On the same day, Mohan Dass Khatri was also similarly 
honoured. 

On September 6, 1669, Prasram and four others were reported to 
have been converted to Mam. 

On January 26, 1670, one Chanda submitted that he was a, colla- 
teral of Eudh Prakash, a Zamindar. If he be set aside and the 
Zamindari be assigned to Chanda, he declared, he was willing to 
become a Muslim. Aurangzeb was prepared to accept this time- 


Continued from p. 267 of vol. XII. 
I.H.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1936 
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serving convert, but the minister, Asacl-ullali Klmii, ojiposcd ibis mani- 
festly unjust deposition of an innocent Zamindar. 

On January 23, 1C70, one Gopi Jfalli was convertwl to Islam, given 
a daily allowance of seven nipeea and named Afiil Mnbammad. 

Another attempt at conversion was made tbe sjime day. libupat 
Singh requested that bis brother Murari Dass be given tbe va(auit eliief- 
tainship of Cboki Garb. Aurangzeb at once used tb.e occnsion for 
attempting a conversion and ordered that Murari Hass be made the 
chief of Cboki Garb if he accepted Islam. It seems that Murari Haas 
resisted tbe temptation held forth to him. 

A brother of the Zamindar of Dev Garb accepted Islam and was 
given tbe name of Islam Yar. He was at once put' into I be possession 
of the Zamindari, superseding the existing chief. A sister of bis also 
follow^ed suit. We find that this estate at last served tbe purpose of a 
bait for swelling the ranks of contemporary Muslims. Zoruwar Singh 
and Shayaiu Singh were made joint chiefs of Clioki Garh after tbeir 
conversion to Islam on 15 Ramadan of the sixteenth year of the reigu. 

On January 14, 1371, two Hindu converts to. Islam were pre.sented 
to the emperor who honoured them by bestowing robes of honour on 
them. 

One Ganga Ham who had recently accepted Isla.ni was similarly 
honoured on August 31, 1374. 

Devi Oband, Zamindar of Mauobar I’ur bad been diapo,sseBsed of 
his chieftainship and dismis.sed from his Mansib. (1u July 12, 1381., 
he accepted Islam, whereupon he was restored to his rank of a com- 
mander of 250 and also given back his estate. 

On September 23, 1381, an order was issued that all prisouers who 
would accept Islam be set at liberty. 

On October, 19, 1381, Tola Ram, a Qaiiuiigo of Bengal was restored 
to bis office and given robes of honour on his conversion to I.'Slain. 

The other converts were Jairam (November 3, 1389) ; Gaj Singh 
(October 10, 1392); Muhammad Hayat (October 23, 1392); Sheikh 
Abdulla (December 8, 1392) ; Chand Bban (January 10, 1393) ; Nur- 
ullah (January 11, 1693); Sarvan Sing (April 16, 1693). 

On April 17, 1693, a Hindu convict was let off on his being con- 
verted to Islam. 
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iN^anliu was given a dress of Honour on October 33j 1693, Aclina on 
November 6, Ganga Earn on November 21, Jiwan, a blaci smith. Sahib 
Hal, and Bhag Ram on December 3. 

In the news-letters of the year 1G94, many converts have been men- 
tioned — Snlaiman, Jairam, Suratsing’h, Cliatar Singh, ShanLerji and 
Ilem Raj, Jadnn, Eamji, Baliaji, Muttaji, llarilaji, ITdairao, Bhikam, 
Ganga Ram, Ram Rai, Hira, and Man Singh. 

Daj'ant Rai, an erstw'hile QanungO' of Sialkot, who had been dismiss- 
ed sometime earlier, joined the ranks of the true believers and was 
therefore reinstated to his former position on June 7, 1695. 

The following conversions are mentioned in the news-letters of 
dates given against each name : 

Gujar Mai and Ram Singh June 5, 1695. 

Ghasi Ram and Bhikam Dass (May 23, 1695). 

Monsha Ram (March 13, 1696). 

Ehandai Rao and Jagan Nath were made prisoners during the 
course of an imperial expedition in the Deccan. They were converted 
on May 27, 1700. Several converts are mentioned in the news-letters 
for the year 1702. On 28th February, one Ghulam Muhammed ; on 
March 9, Ballu; on June 12, Nar Narayan; on November 17, a Maratha 
Desmukh and a Hindu Chaudhri and on November 18, one Din Dar. 

The news-letters for the province of Gujrat speak of the conversion 
of several Hindus there in the years 46 and 47 of the reign. 

The year 1703 yields many cases of conversions, Jodh Chand’s 
conversion is as.signed to March 22, 1703. Nam Dev another convert 
from Hinduism was appointed to the command of 400 on May 2, 1703 ; 
Daulatmand Khan, on May 7. On May 10, 1703, an unsuccessful 
attempt was made to convert Raja Sahn, Shivaji’s grandson, 
on whose refusal Anrangzeh gave orders to Hamid-nd-din to 
w'atoh for a favourable opportmiity. On May 14, however, Ke.sari 
Singh was converted. The office of Qanungo seems to have provided 
another convert on June 26, when Bhim Raj, a former Qanungo of 
Sialkot, was converted. On September 4, Jawala Nath was admitted 
to the fold, two days later Jal Nath and others were converted. On the 
15th one Muhammad Rashid a new convert is reported to have made 
his appearance in the imperial court. In the month of November, 
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several sueli cases were reported. Shiv Sing’ll, a gra-iidson of Raja 
Kilihan Dass of Anirolia, was converted and reapiiointed as the Mnsharaf 
of Imtiaz Garli on September 10. Sheilih Gliulam Muliainmad, a new 
convert, figures in the news-letter of November 9. Shambliu Nath, a 
Desmukh who was in prison got its doors opened by conversion to I.slam 
and was restored to his former office on November 22. Sheikh lliiaain 
figures in the news-letter of November 30. In the mouth of Beceniber 
many more cases rvere brought before the emperor. On December 9 
Muhammad Wajih, who had once been Karam Singh, paid hi.s respects 
to the emperor in the open court. On December 25, Saadat Ma.nd, son 
of Eai Baikunth, an official in the revenue department, was honoured 
by ail imperial audience. Maluk Chand was admitted to the court on 
December 29. 

Lajpat, Amin and Pojdar of Ram Garh owed the State some money. 
He could not make arrangements for its payment and was. therefore 
imprisoned. While in prison the light of the true faith dawned on 
him and he submitted that if he be released, he would accept Islam. 
Orders were at once given for his release. He was brought to the 
imperial court and on January 16, 1704, the emperor pewonally 
initiated him into the true faith. His delinquencies were forgotten and 
bis Mansib was increased from a commander of 250 to 400. 

Maratha prisoners provided two- more converts this yeiu’. After 
the death of Raja Ram, some members of hts family had fallen into 
the hands of the Mughals. On January 24, 1704, a daughter of his 
was married to Shamshair Beg. On March, 5, a daughter of 
Samhhaji, who had probably been converted earlier to Islam after her 
father’s execution was married to h’aqir Miiliummad. 

Several Mansibdars of high ranks figure as converts from 
Hinduism. Nek Nam who rose to acquire the title of a Raja is mentioned 
in the news-letters of January 25, 1704. Dalawar, another convert is 
spoken of as a commander of one thousand in the news-letter of June 17. 
Shankarji, Zamindar of Patuda, figures in the news-letter of an earlier 
date, June 13. 

As usual the ranks of the Qanungoes provide some more, converts. 
Devi Chand, Qanungo of Sadhora, is mentioned as a convert on Pehruary 
3, 1704, whereas Mayya Ram, Qanungo of Shamsabad, makes his ap- 
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pearajice as a convert towards tlie ond of the year, on December 10, 
1704. 

Arirangzeh himself initiated into Islam Sahib Ram and several 
others on November 4, 1704. On September 4, 1704, Dina Nath, 
Kotwal of musketeers, was converted and g-iven the Muslim name of 
Islam Yar. 

Several other converts are mentioned in the news-letter of this 
year. Grajpat was co-nverted on February 7. He was given an elephant 
on May 11. His sons seem to have soon followed his example and on 
July 4, they figured as new converts in the court new®. Shambhu 
Uath’s conversion is assigned to February 14. In March, Bhupat Bai 
was converted to become Muhammad Ali. In May, Miraji became 
Islam Glialib and Khushal Chaud was also converted. In the Court 
news-letter of June 18, Yudhraj’s conversion is mentioned, whereas Bal 
Kishan and Vir Singh were converted on October 16. Fateh-Ullah 
figures as a convert in the news-letter of December 14. Yash Earn 
and a companion of his were converted on March 26, 1705. 

On November 26, 1706, when operations against the Jats were 
brought to a successful termination, Fateh Singh, son of Raja Bam, 
was converted. 

Original authorities other than the news-letters, however, mention 
several other cases as well which may well be now detailed. 

Lun Earn was converted in the year 1705-1706 and given the na.m.e 
of Abdul Latif.“^‘ 

A letter of Aurangzeb recalls a very interesting case. Baja Islam 
Ehan was a convert from Hinduism. He had, so Aurangzeb declared, 
promised to bring his mother, sister and several others into the true 
faith before his conversion. Nothing probably w'as heard of in this 
connection later on. Aurangzeb therefore caused it to be known that 
if his sister was willing to accept Islam, she would be married to a 
grandson of the emperor.^-^ 

Bao Gopail Singh of Batanpur was an imperial Mansibdar. He 
was accompanying Aurangzeb’s army in the Deccan and had left his 
son, Batan Singh, in the state. The son created trouble in the adminis- 
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tration and became a source of grave anxiety to liis fntlier. Gojial 
Singh, thereupon, complained to the emperor and submitted that lii.s son 
be recalled to the Deccan. Aurang-zeb remained silent. To avoid the 
consequences of his conduct, Ratan Singh had become a convert througli 
the g'ovei'nor of Mahva, who put him in possession of the .state. tVhen 
the father reached his state at last, he found it in the oC(niiialiou of 
his Muslim son. Gopai Singh then sought refug-e with the Itana. 
Naturally this prefennent of Ratan Singh at his conversion produced 
a very strong effect. Many members of the younger generation among 
the Rajputs saw therein an easy way of acquiring territory. 

A correspondent of Aurangzeh, to prove his zeal, reported t,hat lie 
had persuaded a. Hindu tO’ accept the true faith and probably snug’lit 
imperial permission for the pnipose of bringing him to the court. 
Aurang’zeh wrote to him replying that the best thing’ was to convert 
him where he was. But if that was difficult, ho might take him to the 
court of the provincial governor and convert him there. In any case 
Anrangzeb c»nn'sdled expedition. 

Inder Singh, Qanitngo of Rasulpur, petitioned to tlio emperor that 
he was willing to he converted. The emperor, therenpon, ordered that 
he be granted a larger share in the proceeds of the rights of 
a Qanungo.““® 

The Raja of Palamun was oft’ered better terms if he would accept 
Islam. 

Sobha Shankar Bhadorya became a convert and was g’iveu a suitable 
gift.^^' A Deccanee was converted in 1660 and given Rs. 100.*^" A 
Chaudhnri of Ahmedabad was converted to Islam and was given 
Rs. 2000/-.°®° A daughter of Raja Anup Singh Rathor was married 
to Muazzam. She was first brought to the palace and there 
converted. ®°° Bishen, Narain, son of Raja Shiv Narayan of Kuch Bihar, 
was admitted into the true faith while Aurang'zeh’s armies were busv 
in an expedition against his father. 
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Probably tlie most sensational case of the reign was that of Netoji. 
He was Sliivaji’si commandei'-in-chief. When tbs Maratha Raja sub- 
mitted along with Sambhaji, Retoji was given a command of 5000. 
When Shivaji escaped from Agra, Aurangzeb sent orders to Raja Jai 
Singh to capture Netoji and to send him to the Imperial Court as 
a prisoner. Raja, Jai Singh carried out his orders and Netoji was sent 
to Agra. There be seems to have been kept a close prisoner. At la.st 
in the words of Abul Fazal Mamuri, he sought release by embracing 
Islam, though the ofiScial annalist would have us believe that be was a 
willing convert. He was thereupon liberated and given a mansib of 
3500.““- Later on he left the Mughal service and went back to Shivaji. 
There not only was he taken back into the Hindu fold, Shivaji exalted 
him by giving him his own daughter in marriage. “““ 

In the tenth year of Aurangzeb’s reign Kondaji, uncle of Netoji, 
was also converted. ““ 

A son of Gokala Jat was converted to Islam after his father’s death 
and he became one of the most famous reciter of the Quran of hi,s 
days.““= 

On the North-Western Frontier some forty miles from Jalalabad, 
the inhabitants were converted on the point of the bayonet.’''”’ 

A daughter of Amar Singh, chief of Manoharpur, was, after being 
initiated into the Muslim faith, married to prince Kam Bakhsh on 
July 23, 1682.“” 

A daughter of the Raja of Apsas was married to Muhammad Azam 
in the eleventh year. She also had been converted first. 

A Hindu clerk killed the Musilim seducer of his sister. He was 
compelled to become a Muslim. “““ 

‘Under the cover of the fact that the rulers are Muslims, they 
persecute these poor idolaters to the utmost and if any of the latter 
become Muslim, it is iu order not to work any more.’“'‘“ 
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Raja Kislian Singh and Ms son qnarrelled. Tlie son proiuised 
to become a Muslim if upheld against his father, lie became a Muslim 
and later on cut the throats of all Muslima.-” 

A letter, written by the President aud the Council of Surat on 
January 22, 1GG8, suggests a rather iugenius nudhod of malung convert.s. 
The factors state that trade had been largely ()b.structed by tlie fierce 
bigotry of Aurangzeb aud his persecution of tlie liimlu.s. “If a 
Muhammadan had no desire to discharge bis debt to tlie Itaiiia and 
if the Bania demanded the payment of the same, the Muhammadan 
would ilodge a complaint to the Kazi that lie had called the iiro|ihel 
names or .spoken contumacionsly of their religiion, produce a. false 
witness or two, and the poor man was forced, to circumci.s.iun and made 
to embrace Islam. Several persons had been thins served lo tlie great 

teiTor of all This king not at all minding anything of Ids 

kingdom gives himself wholly upon the converting or rather per- 
verting the Banias.”-'^ Fo^rcible conversion of the Iliindus at 
Surat at last drove them to plans of migrating from Surat to Bombay. 
The English, however, turned down their request. They closed tbeir 
business at Surat and eight thousand of them marched on to Broach to 
the emperor who was supposed to be there.^"*’ What became of their 
appeal we do not know. The Rajazada of Rajauri became a muslim 
and was named Luimaif Allah (TaTiJili-i-Kaslimif, 143l. Udai Raj, a 
clerk of Raja Jai Singh, was converted to Islam and nicknamed as 
Talih Yar (Hafi Anjaman, MS. f. la). 

A study of these cases brings to light the several methods used 
by Aurangzeb for the purpose of making converts. Whenever two 
claimants to a property quarrelled, the most approved method of 
proving one’s title was to become a convert. This provided the 
most conclusive argument which nothing conld upset. Of course the 
recorded cases only refer to such important disputes as were brought 
before the emperor. It is unlikely, however, that this ‘case made law’ 
of the emperor was not followed by the lower courts who had to deal with 
minor disputes. Thus worldly advancement was placed as a bait before 
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likely candidates for conversion and it would not be unreasonable to attri- 
bute a lai’ge number of conversion to this factor. Another method was to 
make terms with the convicts or suspects. Whatever might be a man^s 
crime, he could expatiate for it by becoming a Muslim. Eebels thus 
could wash off their rebellions, felons their felonies, whereas the minor 
crimes of embezzlement and defalcation could be easily compounded for 
by entrj^ into the charmed circle of the faithful. Economic pressure was 
also' used frankly for the purpose of makiug converts. Th'e Jizya hit 
the poorest classes hardest and the Hindu traders paid higher taxes. 
War was used as a convenient weapon for the purpose of extending the 
faith and prisoners of war often swelled the ranks of the faithful. The 
converts, whatever their earlier failings, were always sura of a place at 
the court, in the imperial secretariat, and in the revenue or the accounts 
department. In certain cases 'forcible conversions’ were also eh‘ected. 

Popular Hindu and Sikh tradition ascribes mass conversions by 
force to Aurangzeb’s reign. Of course it has heightened the colours 
in the picture. But the examples: quoted above prove that the emperor 
made it a part of his imperial duty to encourage conversion, personally 
admit converts to Islam, and grant favours to the initiated. Of the 
converts it must be said that very few, if any, seem to have changed 
their faith for religious reasons. Desire to escape civic disabilities 
or worse, and acquire material benefits formed the motive force in most 
cases. It may be argued that the religion which these converts shook 
oft' so easily must have been sitting very lightly on them. But the 
history of tlie world contains a few martyrs and a host of trimmers. 
Hindu India of Aurangzeb's reign was no exceijtion. The wonder is 
not that so many were converted but that the vast majority of the Hindus 
kept their faith amidst so many tenix^tations and such persecution. 

9 Aurangzeh and the Sikhs 

Aurangzeb^s relations with the Sikhs raise some controversial 
questions. When Aurangzeb entered uiion the "war of succession, Guru 
Har Hai was the leader of the Sikhs. After the battle of Samu^rh, 
Dara left for the Punjab and is said to have waited npon the Guru 
whose admirer he had been.^^^ The Guru promised him aid and actually 
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brought together a body, of Sikh fioldiers for lik' hell). Hut when 
desertions began to take place aiuoug- the alleged suppurtei's of the un- 
fortunate prince, the Guru also deserted liiiu."'*'’ 

After his accession to the throne, Aurangzeb summoned the Gum 
to answer for his conduct. The Guru, however, refused to wait upon 
the emperor in person but thought it politic to coneiliato him by 
sending his son Kam Rai to the court. He was accompanied by two 
elders of the Sikh community so tliat he may not deviate from the true 
path'. Ram Rai so deported himself at the capital that the emperor 
was very much pleased with him. Whether this involved performing 
miracles as Bakht Mai suggests"*" or interpreting a text from the Adi 
Granth to Aurangzeb’s satisfaction, or both.'""' is doubtful. Rather 
than be pleased at his son’s diplomatic conduct, liar Rai marked his 
disapproval thereof by disinheriting him and appointing his minor son 
Har Kishan as his successor. Har Rai died on Karttika 9, Krijnapakaa, 
1T18 A.V.""* (November, 1661). 

Har Kishan succeeded his father. He was yet a minor. Ram Rai 
preferred his claim before the emperor and had the Guru summoned 
to the court. Rather unwillingly the boy Guru was taken to the capital 
by his followers, There he put up at the house of a faithful adherent. 
But small pox claimed him as its victim and he died on Friday, Chet 
4 bright fortnight, 1721 A.V. (9 April, 1665.)'""' 

AiU’angzeb had meanwhile given in Jagir the present site of Uehra 
Dun to Ram Rai."'"' Here he built his temple aud became the leader 
of such Siklis as were prepared to accept his autliority. liar Kishan 
had however left his disciples in a fix as to his successor. lie had told 
them that the Baba of Bakaia would he his successor. But there were 
many Babas (descendants of the Gurus) in Bakaia. and each claimed 
to be the successor desig-nated. Tegh Bahadur, a younger son of Guru 
Har Gobind and the grandfather of Hai Kishan was at last accepted 
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as tlie niritli Guru.^“'‘ After a life spent in journeying in various parts 
of India, Guru Tegh Batadur liad settled at Kiratpur in the present 
district of Ho.shiarpur in the Punjab. Here he seems to have been 
arrested by imperial officials and brought to the capital. Aurangzeb 
ordered his esecution^^" on Maghar 5, bright half, 1732 (11 December, 
1675).“^' This judicial execution has been attributed to various causes by 
different historians. A Muslim -writer attributes it to Tegh Bahadur’s 
refusal to become a Muslim.^” Bakht Mai ascribes it to the Guru’s 
refusal to perform a miracle^-’® and is borne out by the account given in 
the biographies of the Gurus written by the tenth Guru Gobind 
Singh. It .seems likely that the Guru was arrested as a man who 
claimed to possess miraculous powers. 

The execution of Guru Tegh Bahadur proved a baptism of fire. 
It helped his son and successor Guru Gobind Singh in transforming 
the Sikhs into fiery warriors a.a they proved themselves in the 
eighteenth century. But for several years after Guru Tegh Bahadur’s 
execution, the emperor, who had left for the south in 1680', left the 
Sikhs alone. Then towards the end of the year 1693 Aurangzeb heard 
that Guru Gobind Singh was claiming to be an incarnation of Guru 
Nanak. He issued an order on November 20, 1693 that the Guru be 
admonished.®'" This does not seem to have produced much effect. It 
was soon reported to the emperor that the. Sikhs had caused a good deal 
of disturbance round Lahore and a general order for their massacre was 
issued.®"' 

A Sikh at Agra threw a stone at the emperor while he was returning- 
from his Friday prayers in the public mosque. The Sikh was 
arrested®"® and must have been subsequently punished. 

In the Sarkar of Sirhiud a temple of the Sikhs was demolished 
to give place to. a mosque. The Sikhs in their own turn pulled down 
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the m.osq\ie and hilled the Imam who liad been appointed tO' lead the 
faithful in their prayers. 

Purther trouble from the infidel Svorsluppers of Nana.k’ was 
apprehended and orders were sent hy Liitaf Khan, son of Asad Khan, 
to Ehudayar Khan to send his contingent under his sou to lielp Khwaja 
Husain Khan who had been appointed to put an end to the Sikli 
disturbances. 

The battle of Chamkarrr is also spoken of in one of AuraiigKeb’a 
letters when artillery from Sirhind w'as ordered to be mobilised for the 
imperial attack theieon.“"’“ 

When prince Muazzam was appointed the governor of Multan in 
1G9G, some understanding seems to have been arrived at between the 
prince and the Sikh Guru. The prince arranged that the Guru be left 
alone, and the Guru also made up his quarrel with the Muglial Govern- 
ment, advising his followers to pay unto Cae.ser what was his due.”" 

When the Gmu was at last compelled to leave Auandpur 
two of his sons fell into the hands of the Muslinns. They were 
asked to embrace Islam and on their refusal they W'ere buried alive 
in a wall of Sirhind. This laid the foundation of anoiher feud between 
the Sikhs and the Mughals w’hich was later on made use of by Banda so 
successfully against Aurangzeb’s successors. 

Some time after this 20,000 Sikhs were killed w’hile they wore 
going to the country of Barkzai Afghans. Tlieir Muslim escort fell 
on them in co-operation with other Muslim fanatics. We do not know 
the circumstances which compe^lled the Sikhs to leave the Ptuijab and 
go to the rugged districts on the frontier. It might liavc been due to 
the persecution hy their Muslim rulers in the Punjab. 

Aiirangzeh issued order.?, to prince Shah Alam to imprison the 
Sikhsi and expel them from the districts under his commands.^"' 

Thus, though later on the Guru made peace with Aura.ngzeh, his 
reign bequeathed a relation of hostility between tlie Sikhs and the 
Mughal Government. The Sikhs handed down the bitter memory of 
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the fesecution of the niutii Guru and the burying alive of the tenth 
Guru’s two sons.f 


+ After some time the Muslims arrested Guru Arjun as a Kafir. His head 
and feet were put into a press aud he was then entrusted to the river. He dis- 
appeared into the jaws of the river. He remained the Guru for twenty-four 
years aud nine months. He died on 4th Jaith, bright half, Friday. 

After Guru Arjun his son Har Gobind became his successor. In order to avenge 
himself for his father’s execution he began girdling two swords. On his Guruship 
his followers became very piously inclined towards him. Whosoever became 
his disciple brought horses aud arms as an offering. His followers also began, 
wearing arms. 

The dust of quarrel arose betwean the Udasis and the Muslims. It is said 
that they took the meat that was forbidden. Some say this is wrong. Someone 
asked the Guru, '‘Why do you wear two swords?” He answered “One is for 
revenging iny father’s death on the Muslim, the other for continuing the miracle 
working power of the saints and prophets.” His wife was named Nanaki. Baba 
Gurditta, Tegh Bahadur, Ani Rai, Atul Rai and Surat Singh wore his sons. 
Ani Rai and Atul Rai died childless. Surat Singh and Tegh Bahadur took 
refuge in the northern mountains during the life time of their father, being 
driven thereto by their enemies. Baba Gurditta left two children, Dhiraj Mai 
and Har llai. Har Govind remained the Gurui for thirtyone years, six months 
and two days. He died on 10th Chaifc, bright-half, 1696 A.V. 

Aftsr Har Gobind, bis grandson Har Rai sat on the throne of Khilafat. He 
lived independently. He had a wife from a gentle family Tarbeiii by name. She gave 
birth to a son who was called Har Kishan. Another, sou was called Ram Rai. 
When Aurangzeb heard of the Guru’s miracles, he summoned him to his presence. 
It is said that the Guru excused himself and sent Ram Rai. He told him to 
keep the secret (of his power). When Ram Rai came before Aurangzeb. he 
seated him on a well which had been covered on but looked like floor. There 
was water underneath. He was not however injured. Aurangzeb was taken 
aback by this and gave a decent place for his stay. It is said that in order to 
test him,, the Sultan sent a sheep for him to eat. He took it and sent a quart<^r 
to the spiritual guide of the Sultan. Another day the Sultau asked for the 
sheep. Ram Rai had not thrown away the skin and the bones of the sheop. He 
prayed for its life. The sheep rose on its three legs. The Sultan asked him 
“where is the fourth?” He answered “In the stomach of your spiritual guide.” 
When the Sultan saw his power to work miracles, hei sent him away and gave 
him a jagir in the plateau of the Srinagar (Garhwal) mountains. Though the 
Guru withdrew his blessing from this group, his seat has become today the 
place of worship of all. As he had opened his shop of miracles before the 
Sultan and disregarded the advice of his father, Bhai Kalyana and Bhai Gurasal, 
who had accompanied him by his father’s order to see that he did not leave the 
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(10) Suppi*essio?i of Heresy 

Auran^zeb undex’t'Ook to act as the guardian of tho true faith and 
naturally strained every nerve to put down whatever he tlioug;ht was 
unlawful. 


straight path, found that they had no weight with liim and were not rospeoted. 
Both of them left him and came to the Guru. They told him their history. Ho 
honoured both of them. Having placed his younger son, Har Kishan, on 
the honoured seat he died on Saturday, 9th Kartik, dark-half, 1710 A.V. 

In Makhowal Guru Har Rai’s sou Har Kishan who was only six became his 
successor. It is said that he also was called to his court by Aurangzob. The Guru 
said, “I will not see the face of a Muslim.” Hig disciple seated him in a palanquin 
and brought him to Delhi, so that he may live there. When tlio rumour of his 
arrival in Delhi spread, some persons brought it to a Khatri who was closely 
allied to the family of the Guru. He said tliat the Guru was yet a minor and 
therefore had no reason to come to Delhi, It was exaggerated. Ho said that if it was 
true, the Guru would himself come to his house. While this discussion was going 
on, the Guru’s cavalcade reached his house with all honours, he wtvs taken into 
the house and served well. On Friday, 4th Chait, bright-half 1712, ho died of 
small pox. He did not see the face of a Muslim. While he lay dying, Iiis dis- 
ciples asked him whom they should declare as his successor as Iio left no one of 
his own race. He said, “Take the Baba of Bakala.” Bakala is a village near 
the Bari Doab. He remained Guru for 2 years, 5 mouths, and 19 days. 

His disciples who had been set a riddle by the Guru about hi® successor 
began to search for him. The village of Bakala included many sons of the race of 
the Guru. They began to ask each other: “The Gum appointed the Baba as 
his successor. There are many Babas here. Whom shall wc elect as our Gurup” 
One of them said, “I have vowed Rs. 600 to the Guru. Whomsoever among thc.se 
descendants of the Guru would demand this sum of mo would be the person littcd 
to adorn the seat of the Guru.” All agreeing, a day was fixed. All the (!c.s- 
cendeuts of the Guru were summoned and presents were offered to them. When 
the turn of the man who had made the vow came, Guru Tegh Bahadur who was 
present among those receiving the offerings, caught hold of his hand and doinaiulcd 
to know why after promising a larger amount he was paying less. The disciple 
thereupon called all of them together and told them he had discovered the man 
for whom they had been looking. Here was the Baba of Bakala. He paid Guru 
Tegh Bahadur the promised amount and with the consent of all seated him 
on the seat of the Guru. 

When the turn of Guru Tegh Bahadur came, his faithful disciplos came to 
his help and increased his influence. He used to live a hard life. He was how- 
ever very independently inclined. Whatever his disciples brought to him, he 
spent and kept nothing for hitoself. His wife’s name was Gujari and his dear 
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Til© Bohras were divid-ed between tbe Sunnis and the Shias. From 
time to time the Sunnis had sought the help of the state in order to 
bring’ the erring Shias to the true faith. Attrangzeb issued an order 
for the appointment of Sunni Amams and Muazzans in their mosques. 
Most of them seem to have confonned^^*^ to the order but the rest 
kept their faith secret.^®'’ 

The Khojas received his attention next. Their leader Sayyid 
Shahji was ordered to the court. Rather than face the irate emperor 
he poi^ioued himself whv.le on the way. His minor son, who was only 
twelve, was taken to the court. His followers however accused the 
governor of the province of Gujerat of having poisoned their leader 
and marched on to Ahmedabad for seeking redress against the govemor. 
The Fojdar of Bharoch did not allow the use of the boats across the 
Kai'bada. They took possession of the boats by force and made 
themselves masters of the foit of Bharoch, Tlie local Fojdar sought 
help from his neighbours but they did not succeed in expelling the 
sectarian rebels. The emperor therefore ordered the provincial 
governor to take the fort by assault. Even his efforts were unavailing 

sou was called Gobiud Singh. In a short time he acquired mastery over all 
subjects. When Aurangzeb heard about the Guru, he summoned him to Delhi from 
Lahore. He was brought to Delhi. He did not mind the troubles in the way and 
travelled with an easy mind. AVh^ he reached Delhi, his disciples came and 
gave valuable offerings. The Guru did not accept anything. When the Sultan 
heard of bis open-handedness, he was upset and requested him to perform a 
miracle. Tbe Guru said^ ‘'Miracle is the head of the lovers. Place the sword 
on my neck.” The emperor was angry at these words and oi’dered his execution. 
The Sikhs say that the executioner felt himself incapable of touching the head 
of the Guru. By Guru’s order a Sikh who was in attendance, carried away his 
head. 

A liberty loving faqir happened to pass where the corpse of the Guru lay 
and said, “The Sultan has not done well. Such things would lead to great re- 
bellion, and Delhi would become entirely desolated.” The Sikhs brought his 
head to Anandpur and kept it. The body was cremated at Rikab Gunj. The 
places of execution, of cremation and the burial of the head have become places 
of pilgrimages for the Sikhs. This happened in 1732, in the month of Maghar, the 
fifth day of the bright-half. 

{Transilated jrom B'akhi MaVs Sistory of the Sikhs) 


268 Mlrdt, I, 263. 


269 Mlrdt, supplement, 110. 
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till lie succeeded iu suriirising- llie Lesiog'ed. However tlio iiuiiuvialists 
had to pay dearly for their success. This probably happened iu 
1101 A.H.”" 

Manucci mentions that one (iumir was beheaded by Aurauzeb’s 
orders on account of his writing a worh with Christian tondeucius which 
none of hia Muslim divines could refute. Another youngniau is said 
to have been similarly beheaded. A haqir who claimed to be the Cod 
was executed in 1694.®'^ 

Shafi, a Muslim, w'ould not acknowledge Muhammad as the pro])hot 
of God iu the usual orthodox way. He w-as therefore beheaded. 

Husain Malik was beheaded for disrespectful languages towards 
tlie prophet’s companions. 

In 1GC9 lie stopped the celebration of Ibe Mubarram as well.-' * 

H eretic Practices 

A Portuguese who had at first been converted to Islam and then 
reverted to his own Christian faith was beheaded as an uposlato. 
Diwau Mohammed Tahir w'as executed for using un-liocomiug language 
towards the first three Klialifs. Mir Hasan came to Kaslimir in 1094 
A.H, During the Muharram he held an assembly and on account 
of clouds became guilty of hreakiug the fast before the sun had 
actually set. Mir Hasan was thereupon expelled to Kashmir."’''’ 
All Sirhindi used fo drink. When remonstrated against, lie declared 
that he was guilty equally with the angels. 

llis invasion of Bijapur and Golkouda vvas also partly ascribed In 
his hatred of the Shia kingdoms. Of course this lie bad inherilcd from 
his father -who had made demands upon the Hcccaiieso princes 
to promulgate Sunnism in their territories. Mutters ivcro com- 
plicated partly on account of the ascendancy which the Hindus had 
acquired here in the administration.’’” 

When Sarmad, a famous Sufi, had reached Delhi from Hyderabad 
towards the end of Shalijahan’s reign, Dara Sliikoli had sought his 

270 Ulrai, I, 823, 324 271 Manucoi, IV, 118, 119, 120, 121. 

272 News Letter, dated July 7, 1604. 273 Tarihh-i-Kashiiiir, 183. 

274 Khali Khan, II, 213, 214. 275 Tarikh-i-Kashmir, 105. 

276 Itid., Khardm-i-' £mra, 328. 277 Mauiicoi, III, 132. 
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cnmpaiiy anti paid liini jiian.y marks of respect. But wlien Auraiigzeb 
came to the throne, the things took a clitferont tiirii, Sarinad cried out 
“whoever gained the knowledge of His secret became able- to annihilate 
distance. The Mulla says that the lirophet ascended the heavens, 
Sanuad declares that the heavens came unto the propliet.^’ The 
Mullah now found its opportunity.^’^ Sarmad had not denied 
the ascension of the prophet as Prof. Hashmi seems to imijly in liis 
article on Sanuad.^’" lie wrote verses in pi'aise of the prophet. 
Auraiig/eh sent the chief Qazi to Sarmad to question him about his 
luidiiy. Sarmad explained it hy declaring that the devil had the upper 
hand. His answer was so worded as to offend the theologian hj a 
pun on his name. But this in itself was not enough. Sarmad 'was 
summoned to the royal court and asked to repeat the whole of the 
Muslim creed. Sarmad went so far as to declare that there is no God. 
When asked to repeat the rest he said liis realization went no further. 
So now he was condemned to be executed. When the executioner 
brought forth his axe for his hateful task, Sarmad welcomed it crying 
“1 know you in wdiatever form you care to come” and embraced death 
like a martyr. His contemporaries associated many miracles with his 
death and his tomb is still venerated as that of a great saint.^'"’ 

Another scholar who felt tlic wrath of the emperor was Mxilla 
Sliah Badakhshi. He was a disciple of Mian Mir. He rose to acquire 
great reputation as a teacher and mystic. Sliah Jalian and Bara res- 
pected him very much. Shah Jahan used to exclaim, ‘There are two 
emperors in India, Mulla Shah and myself.’ He was however too 
independent to give in to wordly considerations. He always met Shall 
Jahan W'hile standing’ in order not to have to pay him any honours. 
When Aurangzeb came to the throne he sent for him on the instigation 
of some of the courtiers who were opposed to Dara.-®^ Mullah Shah was 
in Kashmir and refused to leave his pleasant abode at the Iloyal Spring 
in Srinagar. The emperor however wrote fo' the governor wdio at last 
jn’evailed upon him to answer the royal summons-. From Lahore he 

278 AlrrCit-ul-Khayyiilj p. 191; Dabistan-i-MazCihibj 242, 243. 

279 Islamic Cvltm'fi, Vol. VH, 670. 

280 Aurangzeb Ndma, 45b; MhCd-iil-Khai/yal, 191, 192; Bidz-usShuWd : 

Tito'iJcJi-i-Kashmlrj 172; Bernier, 317. 281 Tdrlhh-i-Kashmv/^ 161, 162. 
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sent a clironogram of nn emperor’s accession. 'I'lie cniipcror was very niiU'li 
pleased thereat and allowed him to live- at Laliove. Tlie verses Innv- 
ever bore two meanings. He died in Lahore in l(i72 ami was hui'ied 
near the grave of hia guide Mian Mir. Mullah Shah was a groat writer 
and wrote a commentary on the Quran ns well.""” 

Sayyid Ni’inat Allah was also summoned from Hengal. lie had 
been on good relations with Shall Shujah. He refused io oliey the royal 
command. Tearing worse, his .'.on placed him in a lioat wliioli was 
about to leave when another order came caucolling (lie previous 
summons.^*” 

Shaikh Mnhib-Allnh of Allahabad also iiiouired royal disjdoa.sure 
for one of his works. Tortunately he liad passed beyond Ihe royal rencli. 
Hi.s disciples were called upon to explain their teaclier’s hei'ctic 
opinio-ns. One of them thoug'ht it best to disavow his master. Another, 
Shaikh Muhammad acknowledged that he was a disciple of lifs master 
but he regretted that he had not attained to the imsit.ion of his master 
and could not therefore either fully expound his master’, si work or 
prove it as orthodox.^®"* 

The emperor’s orthodoxy could not stand even a good poet. 
Shaclman wrote some verses which pleased the emperor. But in order 
to save the soul of the poet he made him renounce the muse.”*'' 

So great was the emperor’s hatred of this ‘useless calling’ that 
Qazi ’ Abdul Aziz very nearly secured the dismissal of anotlier tlieologian 
hy suggesting that the se.ai of his office was a foot of a verse. The 
accused had to. convince the emperor that he had notliing whatever to 
do with such an objectionable art as ijoetry.’*” On account of flu's dis- 
respectful language, he was ordered to be beheaded. 

But even Aurangzeh could not remain safe from the targ’ets of 
the, theological lawyers. The chief Qazi refused tO' read the Khutba 
in Aurangzeh’s name as long as Shah Jah'an was alive and lost his 
job. A tiniie server from Gujrat was brought forward who islaimed to 
convince the already convinced emperor that the course he- had adojited 
was ‘lawful’.’*' Earlier still, one of these had refused to bless his 

282 Mlrat-uUKhayyal, 175 to 178. 283 ■ Ihid., 195, 196. 

284 Ibid., 226 , 227 . 285 Ibid., 209. 
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banners wben be started on the war of succession. When he went to war 
against Bijapnr and Golcouda some of them again protested and 
resigned. 

A quarrel between tlie Qazi of Lahore and the goweruor of the 
Punjab made the former lose his life and the latter bis office.“°“ One of 
the governors was so much upset by the privileged position occupied by 
the clergy that on hearing the report of the Mughal difficulties in the 
south, he sugge.sted that the clergy he requested to use their spiritual 
powers. 

Aurangzeb thus tried to accomplish the impossible task of serving 
Mammon and God alike. He continued ruling over a vast empire and 
tried to serve his God as w'ell. Unfortunately for him, the Miuslim tra^- 
ditiou of government had never had to deal with a vast majority of non- 
Muslim subjects who could not be easily converted. Still more unfortu- 
nately he refused to ta.ke notice of Akbar’s practices because he regarded 
them as innovations. The result was that the comprehensive state of 
Akbar’s reign gave place to the Muslim state of pre-Akbar days. With 
this change in its sti-ucture it is not surprising that it shared tire same 
fate. The pre-Akbar Muslim state in India had no hold on the vast 
majority of ifs subjects whose active loyalty it had never been able to 
secure. Naturally three centuries of Indian history (1194 to 1526) had 

seen the rise and the fall of several Muslim dynasties in Delhi the 

Ghoris, the Slaves, the Khiljis, the Tughlaqs, the Sayyids and the 
Lodis. Their average life had not been more than sixty years. 
Aurangzeb could hope to fare no better. His religious policy lost him 
the active loyalty of his Hindu subjects. As under the Sultanate they 
were not ooncemed what particular label the ruling, dynasty bore. They 
ceased to be interested in the fate of their rulers as they knew that it 
would make no difference to them. Aurang-zeb thus destroyed the raison 
d’etre of the Mughal dynasty. 

288 Turtkh-i-Kashmlr, 159. 

2Sa Khafi Khan, II, 343. 290 Ibid,, 11, 257, 258. 
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But all this happened in the seventeenth eentui'.y. Atu'anp'zeh was 
no vvoi'se tlian the cavalier parliaiueut in Kiipluiul n-liich passed (lie 
Clarendon Code. His legislation lagged far behind lliat inanifestaliou 
o{ the- collective wisdom of the English at that time. lie did not inter- 
fere with the celebration of private religious worship of his Hindu 
subjects. He did not forbid their priests teaching Hindus. He did not 
exclude them from the public services. 

Aurangzeb erred in common with the most of the contemporary 
rulers of the world. If his churcli w'aa that ot a minorily, so was t.he 
'Protestant church' in Ireland. If he levied the dizyii an (ho miijoi-ity 
of his subjects, tlie preponderant majority of the lloniau Catholics in 
Ireland went on paying- the tithes for the support of the alien I’roteslant 
Church legally till the thirties of the uiueteenlli century but viriually 
till 1867. I’or almost everything that he did, lie could find an excuse 
in the state policy of liig times. 

'But he had lees of an excuse for departing from the path shown liy 
Akbar._ Elsewhere the state luid not outgrown its thraldom of the church 
and treated the aliens in the state church as aliens in the state as well. 
This of course was the result of the fact that: the state had been nursed 
in its early stages by the church and there laid been a close 
alliance between the two. As Eroude said, at that time when 
men quarrelled about religion they quarrelled about, everyi.liing 
else. Toleration., rvaa suppo.sed to be daugevons to the safety of tlie 
country. But Ahbar. had shown here in India that a policy of religious 
toleration was far from being dangerous to the state. It liad really 
consolidated the Mughal state in India. With that demcnistration be- 
fore him, when Aurang-zeb embaried upon a policy of religious perse- 
cution in India, he allowed the religious fanatic to. get the uiiper hand 
of the king. He resembled therein Charles X of France who tried to 
make the state piriest-ridden with the same disastrous eliects on bis own 
fortunes. Aurangzeb had not the English Puritan’s excuse for his 
religious policy. If Cromwell j)ersecutBd the Anglicans it was partly 
because they were dangerous to the state. Aurivugzeb had no such 
suspicions, let alone fears. 


Sbi Bam Skabma 
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Kingship and Mobility in the Fourteenth Century 

II 

In an axtiole publislied in the Indian Historical Quarterly 
(October, 1935) I traced the relations between tlie Sultans of Delhi and 
their nobles down to the year 1320 A.D., when Ehusrav Khan was 
defeated and killed by Ghazi Malik. The throne of Delhi was left 
vacant, and there was no claimant whose title was based on hereditai'y 
rig'ht. It was oJily naturiil to expect that Gli^i Malik, the victorious 
general, would step into the place of the man whom he had overthrown. 
His conduct' at this crisis, however, was rather unexpected. He did 
not assert his claim ; he declared that it was for the ‘nobles of the 
State’ to decide the question of succession. "Whether he felt assured 
that the decision would naturally be in his favour we do not know; 
but he appears to have been far more magnanimous than his prede- 
cessors.' He requested the nobles to bring ‘any son of our patron's 
blood’, and, if ‘no scion of the royal stock’ had survived, to raise to 
the throne ‘some worthy and proper person’ to whom he himself would 
gladly pay his allegiance. The nobles “unanimously replied that the 
usurpers had left no scion of the royal stock in existence’, and declared 
that there was no one besides Ghazi Malik (the man who had been ‘a 
barrier to the Mughal’s and had “delivered the Musahnans from the 
yoke of Hindus and Parwaris”) who was "worthy of royalty and fit 
to rule.’’ It is not incorrect, therefore, fo say that Ghazi Malik owed 
his throne to the election by the nobles. The role of the nobles as 
king-makers was in very few instances brought to so clear a relief. 
Both parties acted properly, and that is the reason why Ghazi Malik’s 
elevation excited “no jealousy among the nobles who had formerly been 
his equals,”' 

1 Baniui, Elliot and Dowson, vol, pp. 228-2*29. 

2 Sir Wolseley Haig {Cambridge Sifitory oj liidia^ vol. Ill, p, 126) says 

that Ghazi Malik was proclaimed king after ‘a decent profession of reluctance’, 
but he does not account for -this ‘decent profession of reluctance’ on the part of 
a man who had no rival. 3 op. df., p. 127. 
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The man who owes his tliroiie lo (he luililes iinisl ueces,sai'ily 
(levol'e tJie resources of fhe State to satisfy liu'iii. AVe aia; (ohl that 
all nobles and officers of his predecessors were confirmed in their posses- 
sions and appointments/ He lewaidod “all ihosi! whom lie l>ad 
known and been connected with, and all those who in former days 
had showed him kindness or rendered him a. service.”'' A poli(^y of 
conciliation was undoubtedly culled for, but (his system of diviilinji; 
the spoils of victory weakued the monarchy and strciiH’tIumed and 
emboldened the nobility. 

It is unnecessary for our present purpose to dismiss llie vexed 
question whether Ghiyas-ud-alin Tughluq Slnih’s deatli was due to an 
accident or to a deliberate conspiracy eiifi'iiieered liy his son and 
successor. It is enough to note that his eldest son, Muliaiiimad, ou 
whom he had already bestowed a royal canopy and whom he had 
declared his heir-apparent," succeeded liim. 

The strange history of the reign of Mulia.mmad Tiiglilmi" is 
generally well-known. We way note one interesting ix^'nt in con- 
nection with his attitude towards the nobility. The numerous revolts 
which broke out during his reign were mostly due, so he thought, to 
the readiness of ‘the foreign amirs’ to “join any one for tlie sake of 
disturbance and plunder.’’ He decided io eiitiust the delicate task 
of suppressing them, not to the members of the old nobility who enjoyed 
an independent political and social position, hut to men of obscure 
origin whose career depended upon the favour of the Sultan." One 
'Aziz Himar, on whom Barani bestows such uneompUmentn.ry epithets 
as ‘base-born’ and ‘vile whore-sou’, was placed in charge of Dhfu' and 

4 Barani, Elliot and Dowson, vol. Ill, p. 229. 

6 Op. it., ip. 230. 0 0}!. hi., p. 230. 

7 For his attempt to hare his title eonfirmeil b.v the Khalifali, see the 
present writer’s article on ‘The Islamic Kingship in India' in Frehilencu Collude 
Magazine, April, 1935. 

8 I follow Sir Wolseley Haig (Camliridge Sistori/ oj India, vol. Ill, p. 127) 
in regarding ‘Tughluq.’ as a trihal name. 

9 Barani (Elliot and Dowson, vol. Ill, p. 253) says, “ I have often 

heard him (i.e., the Sultan) speak with contempt of low-born, mean men Now' 

when I see him promoting and honouring low and unworthy persons, I am lost 
in amazement." 
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Malwa.*” There he beheaded “about eighty of the foreign amirs and 
chiefs of the soldiery”, and for this achievement he was rewarded 
by the Sultan with “a robe of honour and a compHimentaiy letter.” 
Barani remarks, “This slaughter of the foreign amirs of Dhalr, on the 
mere ground of their being foreigners, caused those of Deogir, and 
Q-ujarat, and every other place to unite and to break . out into 
insuiTection.”’* 

We have two contemporary authorities for the history of the reign 
of Firriz Shah. Barani relates the story of the first few years of the 
reign. Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afif continues the story for the entire reign, 
but his account of the last years of the Sultan’s life is far from' com- 
plete. Yahiya bin. Ahmad Sirhindi, the author of Tdrlkhri-Mubdrak 
ShdM, “supplements the meagre information of Aflf from about 1380 
onwards. His story includes facts which “were evidently remem- 
bered in his time, but were forgotten when, a century and a half later, 
the historians of Akbar’s time wrote their accounts of the so-called 
Pathan period.’® 

In an article published in Indian Culture (July, 1936) I have 
dealt with the disputed question of Firuz Shah’s succession,’® and I 
have shown reasons to believe that Firuz Shah was aominateid by 
Muhammad Tughluq as his successor’® and pressed by the nobles to 
ascend the throne."' 

It is interesting to note that Firuz Shah tried to create a here- 
ditary military class. The contemporary observer, Afif, says that he 
promulgated an order to the following efiect : “M' hen a soldier grows 

old and incapable, his son shall succeed him as his deputy ; if he> has 
no son, his son-in-law and failing, any son-in-law, his slave shaJll 


10 Barani, Elliot and Dowson, vol. Ill, p. 252. 11 0l>. cU. 

12 Sir Jadu Noth Sarkar, Foreword to K. K. Basu’s translation of lankh-i- 
MuUrah Sh&hl. 

14 Sir Wolseley Haig (JBAS, July 1922, PP. 365-72, and Camlnidge Hisfory 
of India, vol. Ill, pp. 17a4) has tried to show that Firuz Shah had au extremely 
doubtful title to the throne. I have examinedl his arguments in my article 


referred to above. _ 

16 The story of nomination is given by Barani, Nizanuud-^in, Badaom and 

Firishta. 

16 Sir Wolaeley Haig accepts this point. 

SEPTBMBEE, 1936 
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repres&nt Stick a system migkt creat-e a Irailitioii aiul secure 

efficiency, but its inevitable effect was to siirengtlien tlie great nobles to 
wliom the loyalty of the soldier!? was then primarily due. 

Towards the close of liis reign Elrtiz Siuih', brokeii down by grief^^ 
as well as by ‘age aatl infirmity’, seems to have left his AVazir, Ivluui-i- 
Jahau/® in ‘absolute’ authority over all affairs of Stale. Ifn- 
fortunately, however, “enmity^* broke out between tlie iniuistei' uud 
Prince Muhammad Khan, afterwards Sultiin Muhunuuad Shuh. 
Their dissensions were the cause of great trouble and disaster to tbe 
country.”^® Gnce again a powerful minister look advantage of tho 
weakness of the Crown and tried to usui-p a position to which no ininis-ter 
can legitimately lay any claim. He ‘falsely’ accused the heir-apparent 
of a ‘design against hia fatliter’a life’, included, i-onie otlier proinliicnt 
nobles^^ — apparently hia personal enemies — in tliis alleged conspiratiy, 
and induced the old Sult^ tc give ‘credit to tiie accu.'iaiion.’ JJut tlio 
Prince succeeded in regaining, his father’s confidence anti in removing 
his enemy from the exalted position which he had been enjoying. 

These events led to tlie abdication of Piruz yiiali niul tlie accession 
to the throne of the Prince, who assumed llie najiio of Nusir-iul-din 
Muhammad Shah and “caused the Khootba to be road both in his own 
name as well as in that of his father. This instance is reaJlly 

17 Elliot and Dowson, vol. HI, p. 349. 

18 Owing to the death of liis eldest son, 'Euttoli Kliaii’. Briggs, lltsc of 
Muhammadan Fowa\ vol. I, pp. 455, 4G1. 

19 Briggs, 7oI. I, pp. 457-8. Baraiil (Elliot and Dowanii, vol. IH, pp. 3U7-71) 

points out that his father, bearing tho same title, had .yervud FirfiK Sliuh as 

Wazir during the earlier part of his reign. He was originally a Hindu. 

20 This ‘absolute’ authority was maintained by crushing tho opposition of 
the recalcitrant nobles “by aU possible means.” (K. K. Basil, TarWU-Muhamk 
ShaJn, p, 143). Barani (Elliot and Dotson, vol. Ill, p. 371) says that “the Sultan 
committed all the affairs of the kingdom to his charge.” 

21 Briggs, vol, I, pp. 458-9. K. K. Baau, cp. cit, pp. 143-4. 

22 Barani, Elliot and Dowson, vol. HI, p. 371. Compare tho enmity between 

Malik Kafur and Prince Khiar Khan. 

23 One of them was Zafar Khan, the late governor of Gujarat. 

24 Briggs, vol, I, p, 4S9. K. K. Basu, op, cif., pii. 144-5. 

2o Except Kaiqubad, whose father was governor of Bengal when he became 
Sult^. 
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unique, for no other Muliammadan Prince of Delhi^^ assumed royal 
dignity during the life-time of liis father. But the young monarch 
soon ‘‘gave himse'lf up entirely to pleasure,’^ and the nobles, the 
customary guardians o-f the State, sought to trau-sier the responsibility 
of sovereignty to abler hands. The course of events during this crisis 
cannot be exactly determined/® but the conflict ended as a result of the 
intervention of the people of the capital, who “brought out the old king 
in his palankeen, and placed him down in the street, between the com- 
batants/’ Pinia Shah again resumed his full authority. He, however, 
felt himself unequal to the task on account of his age-; and., “at the in- 
stance of the household troops, he placed his grandson, Prince Ghiyas- 
ud-din, 'a son of his eldest son, Fateh Khan,“® upon the throne.^® 

The reign of Ghiyas-ud-din was very brief, for the nobles, “together 
with the household troops,” put him to death for bis addiction to 
luxury and neglect of the affairs of State.®® The weakness of the Crown 
again installed the nobles on the seat of power, and they utilised the 

26 Yahiya bm Sirhindi (K. K. Basu, p. 146), whose version is preferable, 
says that the nobles were “stirred up by the opposition shown by Malik 
Saiua’-ud-din and Rfalik Kanial-ud-din, set themselves up in opposition to the 
prince, and joined themselves to .Firuz Shah.” Badaoni (vol. I, Ranking, p. 338) 
says tliat Nnsir-ud-din Muhammad Shah's soldiers, *‘b 5 ’ reason of their enmity 
and jealousj' against Sania’-ud-Diu and Kamal-ud-Din who were the 

of atuhammad Shilh, set themselves in opposition to them.” Firishta (Briggs, 
vol. I, p. 460) saj’s that the displeased nobles espoused the cause of Princes 
Balia-ud-din and ICiunal-ud-din. Two things seem to be dear: In the first 
place, there was a movement against Nasir-nd-dln Muhammad Shah; secondly, 
tlie nobles, supported by the army, were responsible for it. 

27 Another instance of the intervention of the army in succession disputes. 

28 He died a few years ago. 

29 Briggs, vol. I, p. 401. Had the Sultans and nobles of Delhi obeyed the 

law of primogeniture, Ghiyas-ud-din (and not Nilsir-ud-din Muhammad) would 
have succeeded to the throne when Firuz Sluih abdicated for tlie first time. 
According to Tdrlkh-i-Miiharcilc-slidhl (K. K. Basu, pp. 147, 149), Firiiz Shilh. 
appointed Tughluq Sliah, entitled Ghiyas-ud-dIn, as his “heir-apparent, and 
consigned to him the affairs of government.” The latter is said to have succeeded 
the former on his death, “by the consent of tlie Amirs, Maliks and the Firoz 
Shahi slaves.” 30 K. K. Basu, pp. 150-51. 

31 Yahiya-bhi-Sirhindi (K. K. Ba.su, p. loO) says : ”Tlie entire business 

of the government was neglected, and the Firoz Shahi slaves asserted their power 
so fearlessly that the Sultan lost all control over the State,” 
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assistance of ''the liousehokl troops” in malcing* and un-inaking* kiiio's. 
Grhiyas-nd-din was succeeded by Abu Bakr, third son of the Uiird son 
of Firuz Shah. His Wazir tried "to usurp the throne/’ but. lie (along* 
with "many of the household ti’oops, who were concerned in the 
conspiracy/’) was put to death. In the meanwhile Nuisir-ud-din 
Muhammad Shah, who had so long been compelled to wait for his 
chance, came to Delhi, imprisoned Abu Hak]-, and again ascended the 
throne. One of his first acts was to put to death the household troops 
who were "his worst enemies/ The disloyalty of the Wimrs had 
almost become a tradition. One Islam Khan, who was the coiuiuaiider 
of the household troops under Abu Bakr, and to whom Nusir-ud-din 
"owed his restoration/’ was favoured with the highest office in the 
state; but within a short time he formulated "treasonable desigms” 
and suffered death.^^ Nasir-ud-clin reigned for a little more tJiiui six 
years and died a natural death. His son and successor was ILunuiyiin, 
who assumed the name of Sikanclar and died alter a short reign of 
45 or 46 days.®® 

These events were followed, not unnaturally, by "violent disputes 

among the nobles regarding the succesion.” i'iually the nobles 

chose Mahmud Tughluq, a brother of the late Sultan, and platted him 
on the throne.®*^ But the Crown had become too w^eak to control tlie 
nobles, who fought among themselves, and sometimes fought even 


32 Briggs, toI. I, pp. 4G8-73. It is interesting to note that “tlio very 

cultivators, disgusted with the govcrujneut of Aboo Bukr, withheld their rents, 
and enlisted under the banners of his rival.” 

33 Briggs, vol. I, pp. 471, 474. 

34 Briggs, vol. I, pp_ 473 ^ 475-6. He was probably a converted Hindu, 

Vahiya (K. K, Basu, p. 161) .says that “be was unjustly put to death” on the 

false evidence” of "a bad fellow who had a spite against liini.” 

35 Briggs, vol. I, p. 477; K. K. Basu, p. 163. 

36 Briggs, vol. I, p. 478. Yahiya (1C. K. Basu, pp. 163-4) does not explicitly 

refer to these ‘Violent disputes” and says that Mahmud Tugliluci “ascended the 

the unanimous consent of the Amirs, Maliks, grandees, priests, 

chiefs and holy persons.” He adds, however, that “most of the Amirs and Maliks, 
who were in possession of feudal lands on the west,” were at first unwilling to pay 
homage to the new Sujtan, 
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agaiast tlie young king.^^ Tlien came the invasion of Tiniilr. Malimud 
TugMuq, after some unsuccessful effort-s to oppo'se the invader, fled to 
Gujarat/® leaving his defenceless subjects to their fate.®'’ ■ Timur left 
India, after having appointed Khizr Ehan as 'Viceroy of Mooltan, 
Lahore, and Depalpoor. ” The city of Delhi remained in a "state of 
anarchy,”'^® and the provincial governors "no longer acknowledg’ed 
allegiance to the throne, having established their independence during 
the civil war."*^ Hahnmd Tughluq returned to Delhi, "where he was 
content to receive a pension, fearing that any interference on his part 
in the affairs of the government might prove fatail to him.’'"^ Soon, 
however, he was compelled to go to Kanouj. He is said to have been 
deficient both in sense and courage,”’^® and his conduct is described 
as 'imbecile*/* His "disastrous and inglorious reign***® ended witb 
death in 1413 A.D. "With him/* says Eerishta, "fell the kingdom of 
Dehly from, the race of Toork-s.***® The nobles nominated Daulat Khan 
Lodi as his successor ; he even struck the currency in his own name/^ 
But he was defeated and imprisoned by Khizr Khan,'*® who thereupon 
occupied the vacant throne of Delhi.*® 

AwiLCiiANDnA Baneejee 

37 Briggs, vol. I, pp. 478-84. A grandson of Firuz Shah„ Nusrat Khan by 
name, was placed on tke throne bj' a powerful noble named. Sa’dat Khan, who 
“wielded the authority” in the name of his “puppet” master. K. K. Basu, p. 167. 

38 We read in MirdUi-JSiHmdarl (Bayley, History of Gujarat, pp. 79-80) 

that he was received “with all honour” by Zafar Khan, the thou governor of 
Gujarat. “Sultan Mahmud’s object was to obtain Zafar Khan’s alliance and 
to march upon Delhi. The Khan did not think the enterprise advisable, so the 
Sultan felt aggrieved and departed” to Malwa. That the Sultan did not submit 
to Timur and tried to organise an alliance to defeat him sesms to show that he 
was not quite so worthless as Ferishta would make 'him appear. 

39 Briggs, vol. I, p. 492; K. K. Basu, p. 172. 

40 Briggs, vol. I, p. 497 ; K. K. Basu, p. 173. 

41 Briggs, vol. .1, p. 498. 42 Jhh?., p. 499. 

43 Ibid., p. 503. Yahiya (K. K. Basu, p. 184) saj's that lie “paid 

no" attention to the affairs of the state and threw lihn.self into amusement and 
merry-making.” 44 Briggs, vol. 1 , p. 502. 

45 Ibid., p. 504. 46 7hkl., p. 504. 

47 Briggs, vol. I, pp. 504-5; K. IC. Basu, p. 185. 

48 Briggs, vol. I, p. 505; K. K. Basu, p. 186. 

49 See my article on ‘Kingship and Nobility in the 15th century’ in Indim 
Culture, January, 1936, 
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Pitt’s India Act of 1784 is tlie first Parliamentary enactment wliicli 
broiiglit tke political affairs of the East India Company under the 
effective control of British ministers. Under that Act a body l<nowii 
as the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India was created, 
the President of which was usually a u'ell-knowu British i)oliticiaii 
who joined and resigned office along- with other members of the Brii.ish 
Government. To the Board were given the powers of superintendence, 
direction, and control over the civil and military government of India 
but they were precluded from exercising any control over the Com- 
pany's commercial operations.' The Company’s trade monopoly was 
for the moment left untouched, but when in aubserpient years 
its charter came to be revised, gradual but nonetheless serious inroads 
were made upon it. A study of the negotiations between the Directors 
of the Company and the India Board w'hich preceded such renewals is 
full of absorbing interest and throws a flood of light in unexpected 
places. It show's how Parliamentary legislation relating to India at 
this time really embodied a compromise between the Directors and the 
Board — the first representing the narrow and selfish interests of their 
chiefs, the Court of Proprietors, and resisting any encroachment on tiie 
privileges of the Company, and the second advocating the clninis of 
rival groups in the country and desiring a modifleation of the 
Company’s monopoly in the interest of the nation at large. It slwws, 
secondly, as if under a powerful lens how determined and imiilaiiahle 
were the efforts which the British merchauts made to strangle Indian 
industry and commerce. And finally the record by refemiig to the 
large illicit trade w'hich had come to thrive offers a striking illustra- 
tion of the way in which, a system of monopoly is almost invariably 
productive of unforeseen abuses. 

As the time for the charter of 1793 approached, various associa- 
tions of merchants and manufacturers of the United Kingdom adopted 

1 For a general disenssioa of the position of tbe Board see my article in 
the Bulletin of the Institute pf SiMorical Uesearch, Loudon, Kov^ 1033, 
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resolutions demanding a total or partial abolition of the Company’s 
monopoly. Tbis was the tenor of proceedings of Liverpool and 
Manchester, of Glasgow and Paisley. They founded this demand on 
a series of arguments of great validity. They suggested that howsoever 
extensive the trade of the Company had been, Indian trade was bound 
to increase enormously if free trade between Great Britain and India 
was to be allowed. The time for such a growth, they contended, had 
arrived in view of the industrial development that was taking place in 
the country and the credit which the British merchants enjoyed in the 
world of commerce. Finally, they appealed to the recently discovered 
and fashionable economic principle that special privileges though they 
might be necessary or useful in the infancy of commercial or industrial 
enterprises proved fatal if persisted to the end. They declared free 
trade to be ordained by nature. In the words of the preamble to the 
resolutions of Lancashire ; “The Creator of the universe having 
endowed the different portions of the earth with different products has 
laid the foundations of commerce, the object of which is to supply the 
mutual wants of man.’’“ In this statement the influence of Adam 
Smith, whose classic book. The Wealth of Nations, appeared in 
1770, is clearly noticeable.” At the same time it must be remembered 
that revolutionary changes in industry were occurring at the moment, 
too recent indeed to produce any appreciable results but sufficient to 
infuse new hopes among the industrial classes. Hargreave’s ’Spin- 
ning Jenny,’ Arlrwright’s ‘Water-Frame,’ Crompton’s ‘Mule,’ and 
Cartwright’s ‘Power loom’ — all these inventions in the cloth industry 
followed each other in such quick succession that they could not fall 
to rouse the merchants to a challenge of the existing order. 

The grievances of the mercantile classes against the Company may 
be more minutely examined. It was asserted by Lancashire that the 
Company had neglected to develop certain markets like the East Coast 
of Africa and the Arabian and Persian Gulfs; that they had dealt 
a blow at the indigenous industries by the importation of porcelain 

2 John Bruce, BepoH. on the Negotiation between The East India Company 
and the Public respeoting the Charier of 1793 (1811), p. 2. 

3 The hook embodies a powerful attack on the Company, Ward Lock and 
Co’s, ed., vol. I, p. 607. 
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aucl cotton goods, and that the use of largo ships at heavy I'reights 
had injured the British shipping generally. It was also slated and 
with considerable reason that more capital could be succe.s.sfa]ly in- 
vested in the Indian trade than had been done by the Company. 

While Manchester occupied itself mainly in pointing out the dis- 
advantages of the Company’s monopoly, Glasgow mime forth with 
certain specific demands. It demanded that the (..ompany s charter 
should not be renewed for the long period of twenty years, and that 
meanwhile the British merchants should he allou ed to ti'ude within 
the limits of the Company’s charter in their own shiii.s. A de.siru to 
foster its own industries at the expense of India found expression in a 
demand for a continuance of the duties ou eottou piece goods imported 
by the Company, and for a prohihitiou of the importation of the higher 
class of piece goods as also of the expiort of cotton maebiuery to that 
country.* 

These representations made it plain to Dundas, the I’rosident of 
the Board,* that some modificaiton of the Act of 1784 was essential. 
Even though monopoly might be yet continued to tlio Comimny, some 
concession to the private traders was imperative. AMiat precisely that 
concession was going to he, he proposed to settle in consultation with 
the Directors. Accordingly in January, 1791! he informed them of 
liis intention to bring the renewal of the charter for consideration 
before the House of Commons, hut, before* doing so, it is, of courso, my 
desire to h'ave the most full and candid discussion with the itast India 
Company on all the different points which must naturally suggest 
themselves for consideration ou this important aud extensive suliject.”” 

It would be tedious to trace in detail the discussions which took 
place between the Board and the Court in this connection aud here the 
briefest outline must suffice. The merchants of Great Britain asked 
for a total abolition of the Company’s monopoly. On the other hand 
the Company was not willing' to make any concession in their favour. 

4 Join Bruce, op. cit. 

5 Thougli Dundas formally became President only after the passing of the 
Act of 1793, he had in reality held this position since the inception of the Board, 
cf. roster, John Gonvpany, p. 253. 

6 India Office MSS., The Home Miscellaneous Series, vol. 401, p. 245. 
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A via media was suggested by Dundas. He expressed hmself in 
favour of a regulated -monopoly by wbicli be meant tbat while tbe 
Company was to continue to enjoy its exclusive privileges, it was to 
recognise tbe right of the private traders to carry on trade with India 
to a limited extent. The merchants would have preferred to use ships 
of their own choice but in deference to the wishes of the Directors it 
was decided that only the Company’s ships were to be employed 
although the freight charges were fixed. The reason why the Com- 
pany was allowed to retain its monopoly lay in the fear widely pre- 
valent at the time that if free trade with India was established swarms 
of irresponsible British emigrants would enter that country and be- 
come a menace to the mother-country. “The genius of this system 
without any formed plan,” said a special committee of the Coui't of 
Directors drawing their inspiration from the recent War of American 
Indepedence, “would gradually and insensibly antiquate the present 
one, and become impatient for all the rights of British Colonists; to 
give or to refuse which would then be a most momentous question.”' 

I have remarked above about the demand of the British merchants 
for a prohibition of the Indian manufactures in the British market. 
In view of the suspicion entertained in India today that the interests 
of India have been all along treated as subservient to the British in- 
terests, this demand assumes an added and a graver significance. They 
demanded (i) that all manner of calicoes, muslins, dimities, and other 
cotton piece goods, manufactured in India, China, or Persia, or other 
parts of Asia, or in any other foreign parts beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope, which are or shall be imported into this Kingdom, shall be pro- 
hibited from being worn or used within the realm of Great Britain 
(ii) that all calicoes, muslins, dimities, and other cotton piece goods 
which will be prohibited to be worm in Great Britain should, after 
entry thereof, be forthwith carried and put into such warehouses as 
shall for that purpose be appointed by the Commissioners of Customs 
for the time being, and there kept until the exportation thereof; and 
that the several laws and statutes made and now in force, for or con- 
cerning the sale and exportation of wrought silks, Bengal stuffs, and 


7 Home Miaeellaueous, vol. 406, p. 19. 
I.H.Q., SBPTBMBEE, 1938 
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painted, dyed, printed, or staiued calicoes, proliibited to Le worn in 
England, atould be extended to calicoes, muslins, dimities and otber 
cotton piece goods manufactured in Persia, Cliina, East India, or other 
sovereign parts and (iii) that for securing to this Eiugdom the benefits 
of tire traffic in, and carrying trade of, calicoes, muslins, dimities, 
and other cotton piece goods manufactured in Persia, China, India, or 
other parts within the limits of the Company’s trade, in order to the 
re-exportation of the said articles, it is fit and proper that the wliole of 
the duties now payable on the importation thereof should for such long 
time as the same shall be prohibited from being worn or used in this 
kingdom cease and be discontinued.* 

It may be emphasized that the Indian piece goods were even at 
this date severely penalised in Great Britain.’ The proposals of 
Manchester, therefore, which went even further amounted to nothing 
short of a call for their total extinction. It is to be deeply regretted 
that neither the India Boai’d nor tlie Directors who resisted this 
demand did so out of sympathy with Indian industries. Not a thought 
for the well-being of the Indian ai-tizans whom destiny had placed at 
the mercy of a foreign government entered their minds.” The 
objection of the Directors was based on the view that the above- 
mentioned provisions would deprive the Company of some of their 
lucrative trade while Duudas thought that an utter lack of competition 
would strike a blow at the home industries which it was tho avowed 
purpose of these provisions to safeguard. 

The Act of 1793 registered a triumph for the Court of Directors. 
The Company were allowed to import and sell in the United Kingdom 
cotton and silken goods so far as they were not prohibited to be worn 

S Home Misoellaueotis, vol. 401, pp. 349-60. 

9 Of. the following extract from a Memorial from a Committee of Several 

Mercantile Houses, Home Miscellaneous, vol. 401, p. 324; — “The high duties on 
Indian fabrics imported will completely secure to the British luauufacturers the 
home market. Muslins pay 18% on the gross sales, which is in fact £18 on 
£82. The duties on coamer articles are still higher, many ethers are entirely 
ptohibiied.... 

10 Cf. Auber, BiSe and Progress of the B-ntish Polo’S!' in India, 11, p. 136; 
Mill and Wilson, Bisiory of Britiah India, VII, p. 385. 
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or used under existing statutes. The monopoly of the China trade was 
continued to the Company. For the use of the private traders the 
Company was to set apart on their ships a tonnage of 3(iuiJ either way 
hut the rate at which this was to he done, namely, £20 per ton was too 
heavy. 

This became apparent soon after the Act came into operation. 
Very little of the allotted tonnage was utilised for the purpose of the 
exports to India. “ On the other hand there was from the start an 
insistent demand for its extension so as to enable it to ^ope with the 
growing imports from that country, This demand, however, did 
not imply that the existing terms were so satisfactory. It was only 
indicative of the vast increase in trade that was certain to take place 
under more suitable conditions. For at the time, it must he noticed, 
there were various factors which impeded its development. For one 
thing the freight was so heavy that many cheap articles like sugar, 
saltpetre, or the gruff goods in which the private traders usually specu- 
lated could not bear it. Secondly, the Company's ships, which on 
account of reasons of state were liable to be unpunctual- in their 
times of arrival and departure and also to sudden deviations of route, 
were not suited. The time at which the private goods were required 
to be ready for conveyance was also inconvenient. The result was that 
the clandestine trade against whicii the private traders had all along 
clamoured did not show any signs of diminution, the foreigners being 
able to transport goods at a much cheaper rate and at more convenient 
times. 

11 Lauderdale, in his Enquiry into ike Piaciic.ul Merits of the Syfitem for 
the Government of India (1809), gives the following figures: — 

1793- 94 — 919 tons. 

1794- 95 — 40 tons. 

1795- 96 — 31 tons. 

12 In 1795-96 the Bengal demand alone amounted to 6,346 tons, vide XJdny 
to Wellesley, Sept, lo, ISOO. 

13 Cf. Bainsbridge who stated before the House of Commons Conimitteo of 
1813 that a ver 3 ’’ large portion of this trade was in the hands of Americans who 
sent ships to India at a much less freight than, the Company (from 40 to 60 
dollars per ton) and imported goods at a much easier term than Englishmen 
could in England, their expenses of equipment, victualling, and iii-suranc© being 
very reasonable, 
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Tile claudestiue tiade owed iti oriffiii to peeuliav circumstanoes. 
On account of tlie mouoiioly of the hlast India Company, <i(.lier British 
merchants were forbidden to trade with India but, curiously enough, 
this prohibition did not extend to the nationnls of other states at peace 
with Great Britain. Consequently the Americans, (he Portuguese, and 
others freely traded with India and were helped by the Company’s 
European servants who wmre anxious to transmit home the fortunes which 
they rapidly made in India. No doubt the Company’s servants could 
make use of the Company’s bills of exchange but there were two diflS- 
culties. In the flr.st place, any such purchases on a large simle would 
have excited the suspicion of their superiors; in the second, such bills 
were not always available, as the Governments in India knowing the 
temper of the Directors who were unwilling to meet them at home were 
reluctant to issue them.'* 

The foreign trader came to the rescue of the Company’s servant. 
He would receive the bullion and make his purchases witli it, while in 
return he would draw a hill of exchange on his agent in Europe, and 
hand it over to the Company’s servant. But although, as explained 
above, this traffic originated with a view to the irausmission of 
fortunes, it had now extended to adventurers from England wdiose sole 
objective was trade, and thus a regular system of elaiidesline eommore.B 
from foreign ports and under foreign colours had grown up.'’ 

If thus trade was to be stopped or at anj' rate diminished, the only 
course was to employ Indian ships. The private traders instead of 
being compelled as they were under the Act of 1793 to employ only 
the Company’s shijjs should have been given 1;lie option to use Indian 
shipping to the extent of their needs. That would hav(i jneant cheaper 
freight. Besides, other advantages would have flowed from it. IJuder 
the existing s 5 ’ 8 tem the merchant in India Avas not certain whether he 
would be able to obtain any portion of the allotted toiiuage (AA'hicli in 
practice was enlarged from year to year Ija' the Local Governments hut 
to what extent it was impiossible to predetermine) and so could not 

14 W. (yunuingham, Growth of English Induhtry and Coninieri'e, Mercantile 
System (1921), p. 46S. 

15 Home Miscellaneous, vol, 401, pp, 309-28, 
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embark upou Ilia purebasea tvitb confidence. Moi-eover, even aiipposing 
that be proved fortunate in securing tbe tonnag’e, tbe freight wbicb 
fluctuated from time to time might deprive him of any profits which 
he expected to make. On the other hand, if Indian ships were admit- 
ted, he could settle the terms himself with the owners ; could procure as 
much tonnage as he needed ; and regulate his purchases according to 
tlie prevailing freights. The difference in short was all the difference 
between having the means of transport at hand and depending on 
ships which came from a considerable distance and under unanticipated 
conditions. 

Dundas appears to have realised this for as early as 1797. he address- 
ed an appeal to the ship-builders of London w'ho wielded considerable 
influence over the Company to allow the Indian ships a share in the 
trade. He stated that the idea of prohibiting them from coming to 
Great Britain wns “not only an act of great injustice, but would in its 
tendency have an effect on the interest of the ship-builders in the river 
Thames directly the reverse of what they seemed to apprehend.’”-’ It 
was an act of injustice because while under the Navigation Laws 
Canada or the West Indies were allowed to send their produce home 
in their own ships, India though under the British Sovereignty did not 
enjoy this privilege. It was injurious to themselves because their 
belief tliat the prohibition of Indian shipping made a proportionate 
room for the Company’s shipping was profoundly mistaken, and the 
only effect of such a imoceeding had been to throw the trade into the 
hands of foreigners. If this course -was persisted in, Dundas continued, 
the ship-owners -were bound to lose the profits of refitting the ships. 
In fact in 179G twenty-five Indian ships had come to London and the 
expense of refitting seventeen of them had amounted to the handsome 
figure of A‘117,000. 

But Dundas’s letter made no impression on the shipping magnates. 
It is rare that businessmen stop to think whether any activity which 
brings them profits is founded on injustice to another community nor 


16 Cf. the opinions of Innes, Bazett, and Fawcett qu private trade, Appendix 
to the Fourth Report (1812), 

17 Martin, tVellesUti's Despatches^ V, p. 117. 
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do they care hov their interests are going to be aifeeted in the future 
if only for the time being they are sufficiently safeguarded to bring in 
immediate gain. Accordingly, the policy of the Company -where in 
the Court of Proprietors the ship-o-wners had acquired a,sceudancy 
remained unchanged. So rigorous indeed was their hold that any 
motions -which had been brought in before the Court for a reduction 
of the freights or other economies by disinterested proprietors had 
been defeated. There -were in that body from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred ship-owners with their supporters and whenever there 
was notice of such a motion, letters would be sent round by the leaders 
asking their followers not to leave their seats till the independent pro- 
prietors had fatigued themselves with speeches and retired; to vote 
solidly ; and in short to take care that no motion calculated to result in 
a reduction of the freights or the like should have a chance of passing. “ 
That being so, in 1795 a motion had been introduced in the Court of 
Proprietors cutting at the root of the evil by declaring that no pro- 
prietor should exercise his right of vote on any question relating to a 
contract in which he was interested but it was never carried. 

In 1800, however, the question was raised in an acute form by a 
vigorous despatch which Lord 'W'elle.sley, the Governor-General of 
India, addressed on the subject to the Court of Directors. He pointed 
out the disadvantages under whicli the private traders laboured and 
insisted that Indian shipping of the requisite quality was available. 
An extract from his letter may indeed be given as showing the level at 
which the Indian shipping then stood in spit© of all discouragement 
and lack of lucrative occupation: “The Port of Calcutta contains 
about 10,000 tons of shipping built in India, of a description calculated 
for the conveyance of cargoes. From the quantity of private tonnage 
now at command in the Port of Calcutta, from the state of perfection 
which the art of ship-building has already attained in Bengal (pro- 
mising a still more rapid progress and supported by abundant and in- 
creasing supply of timbers) it is certain that this Port will always be able 
to furnish tonnage to whatever extent may be required for conveying 

18 Cf. the speeches at a deba-te at the East India House held on May 13, 
1795. Also cf. Auber, op. eit., H, pp. 234-5. 
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to tlie Port of London the trade of the private British merchants of 
Bengal.’"'’ Equally flattering is the testimony of Mr. IJdny, 
Member of the Governor-General’s Council, who wrote : “At this 

moment there are above 10,000 tons of shipping tendered and at com- 
mand in Bengal after two ships have been recently provided with 
cargoes to the amount of 1,500 tons; timber proper for ship-building 
here and in the vicinity abounds; the art has arrived in Bengal at a 
high pitch; a great number of artificers are _ constantly employed, and 
no sooner is a ship launched than the foundation of another is laid in 
her room. Spacious and convenient doohs for repairing ships are also 
erected.’”"’ 

Indeed it appears that ship-building was just one of those indus- 
tries in which India and Great Britain could co-operate to 
their mutual advantage. The former was very rich in timber, turpen- 
tine, vegetable tar, and hemp, the raw material for cordage and 
ca.nvas,“’ while metals like iron and copper could be plentifully and 
cheaply supplied by the latter. 

Dundas supported Lord Wellesley and urged on the Directors the 
necessity of employing Indian ships. This was long resisted by the 
Directors who entered into an interesting constitutional battle with the 
Board over the issue.”® At length it was decided that the Company 
should engage extra ships for the use of the private traders which 
might be British or Indian and then re-let them without profit. 

This concession had, however, been extorted from the Directors 
who had been threatened Parliamentary intervention if they did not 
yield. Consequently, the sight of Indian ships in London did not 
please them. “The arrival in the Port of London of Indian produce 

10 tl'eUesley to Directors, Sept. 30, 1800. 

iiO Udny to Wellesley, Sspt. 1,5, 1800. 

21 Letters on the H. I. Co’s monopoily, Glasgow (1813), pp. 28-29. 

22 This interesting controversy is contained in volmne 402 of the Homo 

Miscellaneous Series, cf. also Bosanquet, Dy. Chairman of the Company, to Lord 
Dartmouth, President of the Board, reproduced in Auber, vol. II, p. 252; “For 
more than a year we have been disputing about our trade, the Board disclaim- 
ing the most distant intention of interfering with it. But somehow or other 
during this period our rights and powers of acting have been com}rletely suspend- 
ed. From day to day we have patiently submitted to contumely and attack ’’ 
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in Indian-btiilt-sliips,” says Taylor, tlie liistoriaii, ‘'created a sensation 
among tlie monopolists wliioL. coalcl not be exceeded if a lioslile fleet 
Lad appeared on the Thames. The ship-biiilders of the Port (jf London 
took the lead in raising the cry of alarm. They declared that their 
business was in clanger and that the families of all the ship-wrights in 
England were certain to be reduced to starvation’*-'* 

It seems, however, that the regulations of 1802 did not really 
mark any serious change. The Company by its policy prevented the 
private traders from ejijoydug any of the anticipated advantages. The 
demand for allowing other than the Company’s sliij^s had been based 
on the assumi^tion that they -would be free from the delays to which the 
Company’s shipping was subject. But events proved that once these 
ships had been engaged by the Company, they too su-ffered from the 
same evil. They were liable to be detained both in fiondoii and in 
India at the discretion of the Government, or be sent with troops or 
stores from one presidency to another. The* consequence was that the 
cheapness of freight which had been the strongest argument for their 
admission failed to be realised. It could hapi}eu, for instance, that if 
the owner of the extra ship agreed to charge only, say, 1214 per ton o]i 
the supposition that within a. certain time his ship would perform three 
voyages, but owiug to delays it performed only two, he suffered a loss 
of £14 per ton. Thi;? would lead him to demand a i-ate of £21 per ton 
next time which did not compare favourably with the rate oluirged on 
the Company’s regular ships. 

Furthermore, the insurance charges continued to be higher tliair 
what they might have been, had the merchants been allowed to engage 
their shipping directly, for then they could natne the ships by which 
their goods were to be conveyed, whereas under the present system the 

23 Mistory of India (171). Cf. also Lauderdale, op. p. 1C2. From 

Diuidas s letter to Wellesley, March IS, 1799, it appears tliat an earlier attempt 
to admit Indian ships had led to similar conduct oii the part of the ship-owners. 

24 Ihey proved, however, of some benefits to the Indian shqjping industry : 
‘‘From ISOl to 1821 there were built on the Hugh 237 ships, of 106,693 tons, and 
amounting to the enormous sum of two crores of rupees and upwards, a consider- 
able part of which was absorbed in the payment of wages to native artificers and 
labourers, to the great benefit of the country— R.. Mukerjee, A Uhiory of Indkin 
Shipping and Maritwie Activiiy (1922), pp. 247-48. 
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assortment of cargo remained at the discretion of the Goyernments of 
the Company. Thirdly^ the merchants continued to he unable to get the 
requisite tounage at the time required, so that if some perishable goods 
had been bought under a belief of the tonnage being* available which 
proved to be mistaken thej* were subjected to considerable loss. Last- 
ly, the exports from India continued by a very wide margin to exceed 
the imports, and j’ct curiously enough the tonnage continued to be 
allotted in London.*® 

It is thus clear that the position remained very much wdiat it was 
before 1802, or, in other words, so long as the monopoly of the Com- 
pany was preserved, any regulations which might be. made for the bene- 
fit of the private traders were liable to he defeated l)y the Company. 
When, therefore,the time for another renewal of the charter arrived 
there was a clamorous demaud for the abolition of the Company'? 
monopoly.*® To the usual theoretical arguments there was added now 
the bitterness of actual suffering occasioned by the Napoleonic wars. 
The Directors proved powerless and the Act of 1813 abolished the Com- 
pany’s monopoly with the exception of the trade in tea and the China 
trade, to which it was stated special considerations applied.®^ In 1833 
even these exclusive privileges wei'e vswept aw'ay and the East India 
Company while retaining' the government of India lost its commercial 
character altogether. 


Phakash Chaxdea 


2o Fourth Report, op. cit., pp. 173-94. 

26 See the shoals of petitions of the merchants and raanufacturers of tlie 
United Kingdom presented to Parliament in 1812. 

27 The interesting negotiations on which the Act of 1813 is based are con- 
tained in the Parliamentary Collection, No. 57, of the India Office Records. 
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Crime and Punishment in the Jatakas 

Ideal of Justice 

The Jatakas abound in tlioug'klfxil instruotious about Ike 
importance and necessity of a conscientious discliargo of legal Julies. 
Eepeated emphasis is laid on impartial judgment. Judgment and 
punishment must not be hasty. Calm consideration must be given to the 
different sides of the case. The king, who was the fountain of justice, 
was repeatedly warned to have no regard whatsoever to his own will or 
whim in administering- justice.* It is wrong for one who bears rule to 
act without trying the case.* 

The following verses testify to the high standard of justice : 

'PW ttUi ItH 

jJt 3>«l(o 

ql ^ qgrfjt tST^iTPr WiTsiiarPr 

^ i^vi 

tid-.l g'ri'druPaffM ^ 
sitt’ irf^ 51^, 3wr 3^7 511^ 1^11 
gf ^iRiftjf# ^ ^ 

3»T3f 

5^ ft qf wft, 

3 ^Ivt grt gift I S 'sl ** 

The beam of a balance (tula) was even then, as it is to-day, 
regarded as a symbol of equal and unbiassed justice.'* Among others, 

1 J&taka, II, p, 2. 

2 J., Ill, p. 105, Hci^md wvinicchitvu hdtum na yutiani nij-jani kurcntcuci.* 

3 J., IV, p. 192, gdthun 81-67 j cf. A^oka*a irstnictiong to hia Governors: 
Separate KaliAga Edict I in Mookerji, A^oIccLj pp. 218-20. 

^ P* 1*^6.: rafiuo Tidinu kdra^agavesakena tuldfiailh-viia hhavitum 

vatiaii. 
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circumspection is an essential quality demandecl of a judge (nisamma- 
kdrind hhavitahhani) Punishment should be awarded with ‘careful 
measure’ (nisamma), proportionate to the nature and degree of the 
offence committed/ 

All these are no doubt sound Duaxiins and wise instructions 
imparted to the king's. These are ideals recommended for translation 
into practice.’ But the general impression that one gets from the 
various .stories is that in the days of which the Jatakas speak, the 
administration of justice was not all that was desirable. 

The king as the head of justice 

'Die king was regarded as the head of justice. In fact, the stories 
would let us understand that, all the cases 'were heard and decided by 
king in person, as it is always to the king or the Khattiya that the sound 
maxims quoted above are addressed. As a rule the king used to hear 
oases, and we may assume that, the king ‘actually went each morning 
to the court house as described in the Epics,® and heard cases. In 
his absence some of his ministers decided the cases, e.g. the purohita, 
the sendpati and sometimes the princes also acted as judges,” in addi- 
tion to their normal duties in their respective spheres of action. A judge 
was called vinicchaydmacca,^‘‘ and there were more than one judges as 
can be assumed from the term ‘viniccJiayamahdmattd’ as sometimes 
used in the stories. “ In one Jdtaha the number is given as five.'” 

The Hall of Judgment is frequently mentioned,*” where the judges 
appointed by the king*'* sat and attended to their daily duties. There is 

o J., Ill, p. 105 I'V, p. 30; cf. J., IV, p. 451, gaiha 208. 

6 J., Ill, p. 105, gatha 123; p. 15-1 gutha. 5; IV, p. 451, gaiha 210; also ibid., 
gafhd 211-12. 

7 Asoka tried his best to establish equal and impartial justice within 
his Empire: Sec Pillar Edict IV — nyohalaaamata, dand-asamata; Mookerji, 
Aioka, p. 238. 

8 Hopkins, JAOS., 13, p. 132. 

9 J., n, p. 2 — amacedpi dhainmen’eva vohilram viniccinniinsu; pp. 186-7; V, 
p i; VI, p. 131. 

10 .7., n, p. 181; III, p. 105. 11 7., II, p. 380; VI, p. 45. 

12 7., V, p. 228, ’iassa pana rahho pahea amaced vimeehaye niyuitd\ 

13 7., I, p. 176; II, pp. 2, 186, 297; III, p. 505; tV, p. 120. 

14 7., V, p. 228; VI, pp. 131-32. 
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no reference to a definite code of Law Ly which the jndf^'e.s were guided 
in deciding* the cases, but we do conie across such passag-es as these : 
“he said: ‘execute jiistice in this way’ and “he liad rig*hteous judginent 
inscribed on a golden plate*’ or “then he ciniscd a book of judgments 
to be written” and said : ‘by observing this book ye should settle suits. 
The question of the authorship of such hooks is ‘immaterial Ixere, and 
there is no reason why the existence of such useful works should be 
doubted, when one of the foremost duties of a government was 
to administer justice in the strictest sense of the term.’^’ It is also 
possible that, a body of precedents had grown up l)y that time.^’* Still 
with all this, the question of deciding cases dc2)cu<led largely uixju the 
l)ersoual characteristics of a judge, his nature, wliim, temponuuent and 
even prejudices. For in the stories, judgment is often associaliMl with 
bribery. It is rather strange to see that there w^as no orderly or syste- 
matic procedure iu which the cases were decided and to find tlie freqaient 
mention of the upsetting of a bad judgment of one by others 
the sendpati, the uparcijaUj the paroliita and evcji an ascetic — wIlo 
happend to come upon the scene and to whom the i>arty -who had lost 
his carise appealed for redress. The out* who judged rightly 
was applaxided by the peoijle and then he would be formally appointed 
by the king* as a judge. In one of such instances, the king 
while api>ointing the man to judgeship gives the following directions as 
to the time and the way in which he should frame his daily routine : 
‘It will be to the advantage of the peojde if you decide cases: Iience- 

forth you are to sit iu judgment You need not try cases the whole 

day, but go to the place of judgment at early dawn and try four 


15 V, p. 32-5— ertfm imvnffi'injCithd ti rJnicchayddhamnutin 

811 vciptiapafte likhdpetvd I... 

16 J., Ill, p. 202 — viniccJiayc iJoUhahiiti. HkhCipidcd hiuuii iiatihaJmm 
olokenid aftani tlreyydthu. 

17 See Journal of the nepartment of Leiicts, Cal. Uuiv., 1930, pp, 128-29. 

18 Subba Rao, Economic aiid Political conditions as described in the Jdtakos, 
p 37 j cf. Hopkins, JAOS.j 13, p. 132. 

19 J., II, p. 136; V, PP- 188-92; VI, p. 131. 

20 J., II, p. 187; V, p. 229; VI, p. ISI. 
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cases: then return, .....and, after partaking’ of food try four more 

cases.’ In this way he was required to trj’ only eight cases per day. 
This arrangement was apparently made for the convenience of an officer 
whose time w'as mostly occxij)ied in spiritual work and we have reason 
to believe here and elsewhere^^ tliat, the court sat the whole day, from 
morning to sunset after which all business was to stop. 

Cases 

Let us now proceed to have a glimpse of the nature of cases which 
came before the king or his court of Justice and the procedure followed 
in the decision of these. 

The term used for a law-suit is atta and the suitors are called the 
atUxhlnikas. Ordinarily there was a great hustle (^niniravo) among the 
waiting suitors in the precincts of the royal palace wffiere generally the 
Court of Law was situated. 

Theft and robbery seem to have been the most ordinary cases that 
came before the Court for adjudication.^^ Very often an innocent man 
was arrested on a charge of theft, and brought before the Court. In- 
flictions of torhires with a view to elicit confession of a crime were 
prevalent. A simple rustic ijanapado)^ perfectly innocent man, is 
aiTested by the king’s men {purisa} on a charge of theft of the queen’s 
pearl necklace, and is forced to plead guilty of the charge only to 
avoid the crushing and ruthless blows administered to him : ‘If I deny 
the charge, I shall die with the heating I shall get from these ruffians. 
I’d better say I took it.”^® Thus the man had to confess. And when 
brought before the king he naively implicated the Treasurer (sefthi)* 
the latter, in the same manner, implicating the Chaplain (puroliita), 
he the chief musician and then a courtezan who utterly denied ever 
having received the necklace. ** All the five prisoners were, how’ever, 


21 I, p. 384; 11, p. 2; V. p. 229. 22 J., II, p. 2. 

23 Cf. Hopkims: ‘and trial for theft seems tlie curliest kind of judicial 
inquiry in India’ — J.dD.9,, 13, p. 134; also CHI., 1, p. 2S2. 

24 J., I, p. 384. 25 Hid. 

26 Ihid., up. 385-86. 
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found innocent and released. Another very iuterestin*;’ c.ase"^ is that 
in wliioli Gamauicanda, a retired g-overinneut servant, Mhe most inno- 
cent man that ever was born in the worhl’, stood ehurf>‘e(l of four 
offences, viz., (1) non-return of oxen taken on loan,"'' (ti) nii.st:arriuf^-e, 
(3) murder, and (4) injury to a horse. 

He is brought before the king- together with the xdaintiffs. In a 
perfectly judicial manner, the proceedings are related in the story. 
The plaintiff, in each case, sets forth his complaint. The king ques- 
tions Gamani the accused, about its correc:tue.ss. The laiier, on every 
occasion reijliea in the afiinnative, hut he also plae.es his own story hy 
way of jristificatioii of the case, without making any secret of it. The 
king cross-examines the complainants and finds them guilty of ‘'wilful 
suppression or denial of truth.* Hence both the imi'ties arc found guilty 
and deserve to he punished. ‘The decisions coutaine<l such conditions 
as ever took the breath of a Shylock awa.y*,"'’ The judgnient on the 
first cliarge runs thus: ‘You failed to return the oxen and therefore 
you are his debtor for them. Hut this man, in saying that he had not 
seen them, told a direct lie. Therefore you with your own hands shall 
Xiluck his eyes out, and you shall yourself juiy him 24 jiieoes of money 
as the price of the oxen.’ (hi the second charge iho judgment was: 
‘Caiida, you take the man*s wife to your house : and when a, son shall he 
born to you, hand him over to the hushaiul.’ On ilie. iliird : ‘Ganda, this 
man must have a fatlier. But you cannot; bring him hack from the 
dead. Then take his motlier to your house and do you he a father to 
him.* And on the fourth: ‘This man has told a diieet lie in saying 
that he did not tell you to hand hack the liorse. You may tear (uit his 
tongue, and then pay him a thousand pieces for the horse’s price.* All 
the complainants were, however, dumh-founded at tliia and dei»arted. 

As to the judgment and jiunisliment awarded in these eases, xirc- 
jiuliced as they are, we may safely pass them off as not relialfie, hut 
there is absolutely no reason of doubting the existence of such charges 

27 J., II, ,pp. 300-7. 

28 Cf. ri^adCmam of the ArtJwmstni list of cases, HI, 11: N. N. Law, Hhidies 
in Ancient Hindu rolitj/^ p. 119 . 

29 Sen, op. p. 126. 
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broiiglit before tlie Court for decision. From an tintowardj yet natural 
utterance of Gainanicandaj we learn tliat one was to pay a fine for 
causing abortion or give compensation for any loss for wMcb one might 
be liable.^*' 

In the trials^^ we notice that, there is nothing like cross-examina- 
tion as we may understand to have been prevalent at lhat time. Onlj’’ 
the judge himself questions the parties and decides suits. 

Among other cases, those of disputed ownership seem to have been 
of common occurrence, in almost all of which justice is thrown to the 
winds and bribery succeeds. Several rightful owners are found deprived 
of their property. 

Once a courtezan came to the Court to lake advice as to whether, 
in the eye of the Law, she w'as still bound by tlie terms of a contract 
entered three years before with a man who had since then not made 
his appearance.^^ The jiidges advised her to return to her former pro- 
fession. This makes us feel that, such suits involving contractual 
rights and obligations were tried in the law courts. 

Much more valuable is the reference to a ease wdiere a father, who 
does not wish his Vicked’ son to succeed to his property, goes to the 
Court and disinherits his son.**^ This must imply the existence of the 
necessary written records in possession of the family and also of the 
Court. 

There is a vague reference to fire-ordeal for the sake of proving the 
chastity of women,®'' but it does not appear that, it was a prevalent 
system employed and supported by the government as even Kautilya, 
though conversant 'with that institution as recommended by the Law- 


30 y., II, p. 302 — ime main raflUo dussessanti aham gonamuiaui fi dCifim mi 
sakkomi^ pag ’eva gahlhapatanmliDi^lam, iissamuhnu pcinrd huio lacchdnii? 

31 Cf. also J.f II, pp. 61-52 (here one of the litigant parties is a vulture). 

32 J., II, p. 186 — assdmike sdmike karoti; V, pp. 1, 229; VI, p. 131*; ef. 
also eT., It, p. 75 — atte sahassum pa/djito; cf. Art JiaATsfm, III, 16 — svaavdini- 
samhandha). 

33 J., II, p. 380. 

34 .7., V. p. 468 — atha ?iam vinicchayatn netvd aputiahlidvam liatvCi 
nihardpesl. 

35 J., I, p. 294. 
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books, does not mention it, evidently because be reo-anled sueli urdt^als 
as questionable expedients. 

Legal Procedure 

In the instances of cases that -we noticful Viefore we nowlnu'e fee 
lawyers defending* tlieir clients and (’.ross-exanuniiig' the opi>osiie party. 
There are some references to roJidra whiidi if consistent and correct in 
tlieir ai)plication would mean some sort of legal ])]'a.ciice. Oiu-e,’"* we 
are told, a certain Braliniana earned his livedihood by folhtwlng 
a voJidra. In one place, rolidru applies to ‘trade’, whereas in 
another'*® to the administration of justice. That it M'ciit with the latter 
is also clear from the expression: so dhannuvna rajjutn ktlrcsi, 

vini.clidgd'ni (inusdsl nnuiceu -pi dhaminen' eni rolidra tn r/n icrlii- 

■nimsu, occurring* elsewhere.'*^ Thus the a.sso(dation oi rolidra with 
vinicehya enables us to state that rolidra or rytiralidra as meant 
by the Law-books and the Arthasdstra,'^'^ wnis prevalent in the Jdfahi 
times, though not as strictly as it was in lalt.cr days.'*'' Though we 
have no details regarding* the lieming' of cases, the inslances already 
cited, fi't least sIioav that the complainant stated his case and the uc-cused 
made his statement in return, prohahly ou oath. 'Witnesses (sal-klri) 
may be produced,'** though we liave no clear indicalioii for this. Per- 
haps oil the evidence of a witness, cases were rec.oiisidcred as the term 
nijjhdpanam.^ occurring* also in the Asokan Ihlicts, seems to show.'*'’' 

36 See (HIT., I, pp. 2S2 If.; P. N. Batiorji, VuhVu- Admimsi miiov hi Ancient 
liuHa, pp. 163-64. 

37 See Dikshitar, Hhidu Adm. Ind.^ pp. 23G If.; Maurydii VoWtu., p. 160. 

38 J., II, p. 15 — tuaza p/fi? vohunim Juitvd jlviVum luppcih 

39 VI, p, 34 — dohCcraui l-atvd ilhaiiiiitt vjipddetvCi H\i'V(inn((h/ium'ii!i 

Udiitva. 

40 -7., IV, p. 192, (futhu 65 — sud'iffhairA iinv.wscyyu mi re ro/uTfn/n. orahnti. 

41 7., II, p. 2. 

42 See Dikshitar, Hindi/. Inst., pp. 255 if.; ef. ciyohCikimnuita in 

At^oka’s Pillar Edict IV, 

43 This is doubted by Pick, op. cit., pp. 147 ff. 

44 7., VI, p. 108, Y. 46:3. 

45 7., IV, p. 495, Y. 334; Pillar Edict IV; Bania, lEQ., 11, p. 125. 
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On the whole, it seems that the court was a distinct place hy itself, with 
something of legal atmosphere pervading it/® With the growth of 
various trades and professions, special judgeships were instituted/^ 


Crime and Punishment 

We have noted above the nature of some of the oases and o:ffences 
that came up for trial and punishments awarded therein. Drinking is 
sometimes xjunished with heavy fines/® Some wine^-merchants, once 
accused of poison-making, are ordered to be executed by the king**” 
Slander was punished with a fine of 8 kahupanas.^'^ Adultery in 
woman (but that in man is never referred to as something punishable) 
was punishable with ‘deatli, imprisonment, mutilation or even cleaving 
asunder/®^ 

Punishments were of various kinds: fines, imprisonment, mutila‘* 
fcion, banishment and death-penalty {vadha'-handhana^chejja-hhejjct) 

Of the fom- robbers brought before a king, one is sentenced to receive a 
thousand stripes by barbed whips, another to be imprisoned in chains, 

46 It would be intei*cstiag, and also) 1 think, infilructlve in this cftnneotloil- 

to obi^ervo the life-like and realistic eourt-scena of those days represented on a 

medallion at Barhut. The scene is taken from one of the Jatakas, no. 546. 

I reproduce here the description of the scene as giTeii by A. Fouche'r in his The 
Veyinn'niys oj Buddhist AH, pj). 50-51: Amarii, the virtuous wife, whose 
husband is absent, has four suitors to whom she assigns an interview for each 

of the watches of the same night, and it is also in great esparto baskets that 

she causes her tricked lovers to be packed by her servants. At the moment 
chosen by the sculptor, we are in the midst of the court : the king is seated ou 
his throne, surrounded by his ministers, and at his right side, one of the women 
of the harem is waving a fly-flapper. Auiara is standing on the other side, her 
left hand ou the shoulder of her attendant, and at her order, the covers of three 
of the baskets have already been raised and the heads of three of the deliiUiuents 
uncovered, whilst two coolies bring the fourth.’ See Ibid., pi. V, fig. 6; 
Cunningham, Stupa of Bharliutf pi. xxv, fig. 3. 

47 J., IV, p. 43 — ^bhasenjflnanx viciimniiruhfm. BhaiuJdgdnkaHhdnam;, See 

Mrs. Rhys Davids, 1901, p. S65. 

48 d., I, p. 199. 49 y., V, p. 14- 

60 J., I, p. 483. 61 y., V, p. 444; also 11, p.. 309. 

52 J.j V, pp. 246-6, 444; cf. A'H/ioiast?'a, IV, 2; RE. V; PE. IV. 
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the third to he smitten with a spear, and the fourth to he ijnpalod.^^ 
Confiscation of property w'as not uncommon. Trampling* the criniinals 
to death under the feet of elephants may have been in vogue. But 
such cniel and harsh punishments were resorted to in the (‘ase of tried 
thieves and robbers. Some offenders were sometimes banished from 
their country in great humiliation, with all their property confiscated 
to the state or were ordered to live in the Caudala settlement.'*® 
Shaving the heads of criminals was regarded as a severe punishment.'” 

Thefts and highway-robberies were not uncoiniuou in those days. 
And it is not at all unnatural that the kings of those days very often deal 
very harshly wdth these criminals. It seems that, no legal procedure, 
even of the kind of which we have spoken before, •was gone through 
in such cases. Summary justice by the king seems to have been the 
ordinary com*se. Whenever a thief was found out,‘'“ he %vas first of 
all belaboured by the people themselves and then dragged before the 
king for punishment.'*® Sometimes, thorough investigation is made 
to find out the criminal, such as by shutting all the city-gates, 
and searching the suspected places.®*' Fetters for a thief -were in use,®^ 
Though such statements in tlie summary justice by the king as ‘off 
with him, impale him on the stake, are parts of the fanciful stories, 
it is nevertheless certain that, such inhruuau punishments as impaling 


63 J.y VI, p. 3— ftti-mi/a hhaiie cattdro cord uulfu, chn^m aakaniukdHi 
kasdhi pahdrasahassani, dndiicsi, ekastsa siinikhiiUJuihUndhaniujCuai^iia puvesunamy 
cliaua sarlrc saiiipolxdr'addnaiih^ ckussa suldioiHinaiii. 

54 J.y V, p. 357 — (jharavilopanam. 

56 J.y ly p. 200. 66 J,, VI, p. I6tl. 

57 Ihid.^ p. 135, v. 688. These aod such other piuiishinciita to disgrace the 
man in the eye of the public have been resorted to throughout tiie history. 
Megasthenes mentions cropping of the hair as a punishment : J' rag meaty xxvii. 
They are still practised. On these methods of punishment and disgrace, see 
Kalipada Mitra, JliOUB.y XX, pp. 80-86, who treats the subject from a folk- 
lorist’s point of view. That such practices persist even today is proved by some 
incidents witnessed by the above writer. 

58 CQTd dlxanassa pattlienti — thieves ever watch to steal our wealth — se<Jjus 
to have been a common cry of the people. J.^ VI, p. 28, v. 120. 

59 J.y II, p. 122. 60 J.y II, pp. 122-23; HI, pp. 436, 461. 

61 J.y I, pp. 370, 500. 62 J., 1, p. 371; IV, p. 29. 
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the criminal on a wooden stake, and the execution by axe/* were 
not uncommon. This whole system of execution and the -office of the 
executioner {coraghatalcaY^ seem to present a realistic picture through 
the description of the stories which we should note. 

Execution 

When a person was to be announced as to be executed, special 
execution-drum (vajjabherf) was beaten. The condemned man was 
tightly bound, his hands behind his back, and a garland of red flowers 
{kannatiera vajjamdla) was placed around his neck. He was sprinkled 
with brick dust on his head and then, scourged with whips on every 
square (catuklcha) and was led away through the south gates to the place 
of execution {dghdtam), to the music of harsh-sounding drum.*' 

The figure of the Coraghataka is as distinct as it is cruel. A 
hatchet (pharasu) on his shoulder, and a thorny rope (kanpiknJiasam) in 
his hand, dressed in a yellow robe (kasdyanwasano) and adorned with 
a red garland (rattamaladharo), he accompanies the horrible procession 
and prepares himself for his cruel task." There in the place of execu- 
tion (dghdtarn), the condemned person was placed within the ‘fatal 
circle’ (dhammagandikam), and the axe did its deed.** 

Imprisonment 

Let U.S now turn to the jail administration of those days. 
Begular prisons — bandhandgarani — did exist.'* But we do not know 


63 J., Ill, p. 34; rv, p. 29; VI, p. 3; ef. Mana, \^II, p. 320. 

64 II, p. 124; in, pp. 41, 178-0; V, p. 303. 

65 The executioners are also known as EUsuviya from the yellow rohe they 

wore: J., Ill, p. 41; IV, p. 447, vr. 193, 197. 

66 J., I, p. 500; III, p. 69. 

67 J., I, p. 500; II, p. 123; III, pp. 59, 436; IV, p. 191; of. the figure of 

the condemned man in the Mrceliakafikam. 

68 ./., Ill, pp. 41, 178-9; V, p. 303. 

69 J., Ill, p. 41; IV, p. 176. A curious idea is embodied in a gatlid, 
no. 1381 — repeated in no. 1407. See J., VI, p. 315, wherein it is said that ‘the 
victim should not address the executioner, nor should the latter ask the victim 
to address him’. 

70 J., I, p. 385; III, pp, 326, 392; V, p. 459; VI, pp. 3, 387, 388, 427, 
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what kind of offenders were imprisoned or how the period of imprison- 
ment waa apportioned iu aocordance with the seriousness of the offence. 
Learned and trusted ministers are once thrown into prison for iilotting- 
against the life of an innocent man,” for what term we are not told. 
As to the life of the prisoners, it was very liard indeed. They were 
bound in chains of iron The sad and 

miserable plight of a released prisoner is taken 

as a standard of comparison for a person who has tiot bathed for days 
together, nor rinsed his mouth nor performed any bodily ahlutious/'’ 
The stories seem to suggest that the prisoners wore wholly at the 
mercy of the king, their life and death were iu liis hands. A king, in 
order to save his own life from a yahkJiaj pi'omised to send to him 
one man daily as his food. His ministers encouraged him hy saying: 
‘‘Be not troubled, there are many men in the jail. The king at once 
began to send one prisoner daily and after a time the jaila became 
empty.*’” In the same way in another place/* tiie prisoners are 
murdered. 

In case of emergency even the prisons were throAvn open and the 
released theives and robbers were employed as warriois and fighting- 
men against an enemy/* 

On certain special occasions also like the return of a i>rince from 
Takkasila^' or his marriage and coronation,” or on festivals/'-* general 
release of prisoners was declared by heat of drrim {handhanamohUtu 
gliosito)^^ 

Ratilal N. Mehta 


71 J., VI, pp. 387-88. 72 J., VI, i>. 427. 

73 .J., VI, p. 8, cf. Manuj IX, p. 288. 

74 .7., Ill, p. 326 — tnu ciniayitha^ bahv, ^and/i(i«(7.{/(7.rc wianussti ti 

aparahhiige bandhandgdrdni 'nimwanussdni jdtdni, 

75 J., V, p. 459. 76 J., VI, p. 427. 

77 J., IV, p. 176. 

78 J,, V, p. 286; VI, p. 166, v. 746. 

/9 J., VI, ip. 327, V, 1444 — ye heci haddhtl mama atthi raffke, sahhe va te 
handh'ana mocayantu; also J., VI, p. 692, v. 2467. 

80 Cf. Artha^dsira, II, 36; Anoka’s Pillar Edict V. 
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It may be stated at tbe outset, that one of tbe most important 
factors tiat crowned the efforts of tlie Hindus of Yijayanagara with 
sxiccess in medi£eval times, was the immense revenue which that kingdom 
could command even from the very earliest stages of her political 
importance. Tradition has kept this fact in the mystic story of 
'V^idyaranya and the shower of gold for 3J gliafis. 

The system of taxation was very productive and efficient. Three 
features determined its nature ; firstly, the ancient Hindxi theory ; 
secondly, the usage of the Cola and the Hoysala kingdoms, and lastly, 
the Muhammadan practice. 

The conception of a tax was the same in Vijayanagara, as it is 
now. The modern view of the essence of a tax is stated by Prof. 
Taussig to be the absence of a direct ‘quid ■pro quo' between the 
tax-payer and the public authority. The definition of Kautilya and 
Sukra are consistent to this, and also to its compulsory nature. 

In Vijayanagara the use of different terms like gutta, guttige, 
stinha, sunlmmu etc. shows that they understood the essential features 
of a tax as distinguished from other financial obligations to the state. 
I do not mean to suggest that there was any clear cut distinction 
between Taxes and ileoeipts. Such an absolute distinction is almost 
impossible, ever, because in many cases both the elements are inter- 
twined. Again the definition of a tax cannot be pressed too far 
because of the duties that the State owes to the people. 

Apart from the term Receipts that I use to signify non-tax 
revenue. Hr. Dalton uses another term “public revenue” to differentiate 
certain other features of a tax system non-existent in Vijayanagara, 
such as paper money freshly put into circulation, or the receipts from 
public borrowings, or the sale of assets. 

Sukra’s term Sulka is narrower in its meaning than the term 
“public receipts,” that I have used, though I believe that it means 
more than mere customs duties aud the excise duties of the modern 
times. 
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In Vijayanagara public receipts were quite imporlant. Tliey were 
receipts from public property passively held, such as the royalty on 
mines and forests that were leased out, fisheries and probably pearl- 
fisheries, trees like the areca palms, etc., aud rent from land as 
distinguished from land revenue etc. But it is incorrect to include 
any enterprise that the state cairied on under this head, because there 
was an element of a tax even in the famous Krsnadeva-ra,ya’,s sale 
of horses. 

Developing this distinction on broad lines we. have ‘Taxes ordinarily 
so-called’. This includes (1) Land Ilevenue as distinguished from Ijand 
rent, (2) Customs and Excise, (3) Taxes on Gardens and iilantations, 
(4) Taxes on Houses, (5) General tax on certain persons like Jiyars, 
Jangamas, Madigas, mendicants etc., (0) Taxes on professional 
classes like the artisans, carpenters, temple-priests, aud oven 
shepherds, (7) Taxes on Transactions like the sale of sheep, (8) and 
lastly, on commodities like the implements of work, vix., looms, 
furnaces, ploughs, salt-pans, sugarcane aud oil-millB etc. Articles of 
consumption like food, eggs, corn, grain, betel-leave, s etc., inanimate 
possessions like gold etc., and animate possessions including tortoises, 
goats, and trees were also taxed. 

We then have tributes aud indemnities, which often formed a 
very considerable amount. This forms the second of our divisions. 

Thirdly, there arc the forced loans. There is no direct inscriptioiial 
evidence to prove the levy of these, though there are several inscriptions 
about the remissions of forced labour. If we can distiiig'uish this from 
the labour exacted as a tax on artisans and workers, we may get an 
instance of a forced loan of services, which, in terms of economics, is 
very little difiereiit from a forced loan of commodities like gohl. 

Pourthly, we have penalties and fines, judioial or admini, strati vo. 

To these must be added a few otliec items in wbich the ta.s. 
element predominates, though they are not taxes in the strict sense 
of the term. 

Firstly, we have the receipts from enterprises carried on by the 
State with the use of monopoly power to raise its prices above the 
competitive level. Krsnadeva-raya’s sale of horses comes under 
this head; because it was a state monopoly, and the porices were 
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raised so miioli more above a possible competitive level as to be able 
to cover tbe cost of tbe total number of borses tbat be bougbtj tbougli 
he retained the best of them for bis own use. 

Secondly, we have tbe voluntary gifts. A comparatively large 
number of inscriptions dealing with this subject leads us to conclude 
tbat this was quite a regular auJ substantial factor in tbe state’s 
income. Tbe idea of the maintenance of Dbarma was so dominant in 
tbat state vi'hiob stood expressly as a champion of Dbarma, that any 
help rendered to the king in irerforining his Dharma was in itself a 
pious act and conducive to merit. These gifts took several forms. 
There were conventional presents at the birth of a son and a daughter 
(katnalu) ; New Year presents, presents of a religious nature, and other 
unconventional presents given occasionally to acquire merit. 

Thirdly, there are the Special Assessments.’ I do not think that 
there were any special assessment.? even though the people of Vijaya- 
nagara might have understood the increase in the value of property by 
special circiunstances, like the building of a new temple or tbe con- 
struction of a new lake or a canal. 

This classification is different from the orthodox classification of 
the Hindu law-givers. The classification of Manu is based on the rate 
of the tax and the form of its levy, e.g., 

1/60 on cattle and gold. 

1/8 or 1/6 or 1/12 of the crops etc. 

Kautiiya’s classification is based on administrative convenience, as 
he includes game, timber, and elephants uuder the head of the 
forests; tolls, fines, sngar, ghee, goldsmiths, prostitutes aud gambling- 
uuder the bead of the forts and so on. Sukra’s classification is much 
better, and I have tried to follow him as far as possible. But even. 
Snkra is confused when be tries to differentiate akrstapacya and> aranya. 
Dr. Gbosbal translates tbe former as “what is received without cultiva- 
tion or effort,” that is nature’s contribution. The latter is interpreted 
as the forest produce. Whatever be the etymological grorrnds for this 
translation, I do not see the point in this. Again, in what sense does 

1 By special assessment I mean what Prof. Seligman defines as ‘a. compulsory 
contribution, levied in proportion to the special benefits derived, to defray the 
cost of a specific improvement to property, undertaken in the public interest,* 
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iSukra thiuk of nidhi as State income H Does nidhi moan tiuit wliicli 
is clepoaited ■with tke state as one scholar interprels. It is to avoid 
these difliculties that I have adopted my present classification. 

We can go a little further and examine all these ia the light of 
the popular divisions of taxes, as direct and indirect, temporary and 
permanent, on income and on capital, on property and' commodities and 
on persons and on things. I will not go into the details, however, partly 
because it is largely a matter of theoretical interest and partly because 
such differentiation is more apparent than real in many cases. 

It is obvions from the iiuuunerahle nuniher of taxes that the 
Vijayanagara rulers were not believers in the single tax system. Even 
if we widen the notion of a single tax so as to include all taxes assessed 
on income or on the capital value of proiierty, it does not include all 
the taxes in Vijayanagara particularly the taxes on Jangamas, Jiyars, 
on marriages etc. A Multiple Tax system was preferred firstly 
because the Hindu canonists allowed a wide margin in the levying 
of taxes, especially in extraordinary times, and secondly because of the 
special factors which brought about the rise of Vijayanagara. A third 
reason^ I believe, is equally, if not more, important. That is the sense 
of equity of the rulers and the ruled of Vijayanagara — the idea that 
it would lead to very bad distribution of taxation iu allowing certain 
people with great taxable capacity to escape. 

The existence of a Mrdtiple Tax system in Vijayanagara warded off 
two of the worst evils of a tax system based on a single tax. Anomalies 
as between persons were easily corrected by one tax if not the other, 
and evasions were less easy, perhaps non-existent. 

A special feature of this multiple system seems to he the fact that 
the rulers thought that it must be felt as much as i)ossihlc. The 
question of its justification or otherwise will be discussed later on. Eat 
it is a noticeable fact that opinion is divided even among the modem 
economists as- regards its justification. The rulers of Vijayanagara as 
well as the people seem to have been aware of the fact that ‘taxation 
■was not for revenue only.’ ‘Everybody was aware of the raison de'etre 
of the emergence and existence of Vijayanagara, and believed that they 
were doing their Dharma in paying their taxes to their king. We 
have a statenient in MahaWuirata , Santi Parva : 
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“Witlioiit wealth a Idng may acquire religious merit. Life 
however is much more important than religious merit.” 

“From the treasury springs his religious merit, 0 Son of Kunti, 
and it is in consequence of the treasury that the roots of the kingdom 
extend.” 

Manu says, 

“Let him not cut up his own root by levying no taxes nor the 
root of men by excessive greed; by cutting up his own root (or theirs) 
he makes himself or them wretched.” 

Sukra also writes on the same lines. 

In extraordinary times these philosophers go much farther and say 
that not only can the rates he increased but the ruler can encroach upon 
forbidden fields. 

If we link these ideas together with the conception of the duties 
of a king in those times, we see how the people must have realized 
their participation in the maintenance of Dharma. To this we have 
to add the opinions of private people expressed in their inscriptions 
recording voluntary contributions of various sorts. 

There were other reasons for the existence of a- Multiple Tax 
system. The spirit of the ancient and mediaeval laws of taxation seems 
to be something’ akin to that of Artliur Young, quoted by Bastable 
as follows : “if I were to define a good system of taxation, it should 
be that of hearing lightly ou an infinite number of points, heavily on 
none,” The ver 3 ^ fact that thej' wanted the community at large to 
feel the taxes, made them take resort to this multiplicity of taxes so 
that this direct burden may not all be felt by any one section. Besides 
the fear of revolt or more commonly of strikes of non-payment of taxes 
as numerous inscriptions show, made the monarch refrain from 
straining any one particular section. 

A third cause is the historical one. Dr. Dalton stresses the 
importance of this cause when he says : “Almost everywhere, and even 
in Great Britain, whose tax system is simpler than that of any other 
important modern community, the so-called historical causes have led 
to a needless multiiilicity of taxes and to needless complexity in 
methods of assessment.” In India, this group of causes had much 
greater importance, especially in Vijayanagara times. The Vijaya- 

I.H.Q., SEPTEMBEH, 1936 9 
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nag'fl.ra moiiarclis were essentially heirs to the Uoytsalu ;xiul the other 
pre-Vijayanag-ara tlyuastic traditions. <.)ae inieds only in look into the 
lists of taxes in the Yijayanagara and the lloysiila, Tamil and Telngu 
kiiigdoins, to see that this is true. 

]3iit the rulers of Vijayanagara sulfered from the same detents as 
all advocates of Multiple Tax system are hound to suffer, if they carry 
their argument to its logical limits. Firstly, the total money hurdeii 
of the tax on the community as a whole was hy no xneans less because 
it was wide-spread. I will refer to it presently xvheii dealing Avith 
the question of incidence. Apart from this it was juit good from the 
point of view of the collection of the taxes. 

jN'ow we come to the question of incidence. The]‘e is luiotlier 
word that is misunderstood so much as this (xiie, I mean the 
word tax. Prof. Cauiiaii proposes to discard this term altogether, 
but it is surviving and is daily becoming more p(q>ular. Tliis has to 
be carefully distinguished from the indirect money hurdoii, and also 
from the direct and indirect real Lurdeu of tlie tax oi llie system of 
taxation. Even a recent writer on this subject, Dr. D. A. Maletore, 
was not clear about incidence, when be says that the incidence must 
have varied from province to province to Avhicli lie attrihui.es tlie migra- 
tion of peoples from one province to another. On close exaniiiiatiou AVe 
find that, actually incidence may be the least important cause of their 
migration. Though the incidence of the tax he tJie same in tAvo 
provinces, migration may take place if tlie total direct and indirect 
real burden of the tax or the tax system, aud the indirect money burden 
of the tax or tax system be lesser iu one province than another dxie to 
other factors. 

Again, as we have already seen, the system of taxation must he 
examined as a whole in judging the incidence. For, even if the 
incidence of one tax is very light on one particular persou or commodity 
it may be counteracted by the greater incidence of another tiix on him, 
or on that commodity. Again, as Prof. Bastable points out the existence 
of varying standards of comfort even amongst the loAvest classes at 
different times and places must he recognised in order to arrive at a 
satisfactory account of the incidence. Besides and above the physical 
minimum, there is what Mill calls “Moral Minimum.” When that 
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ininiiniim is exceeded, tliere is soinething on wliicli taxation may fall. 
In other -words, to estimate the incidence of a tax -we must kno-w ita 
effect on the standard of life. This is the obvious mistake that most 
penson.s make -when they read the list of rates of taxes pre-valent in 
Vijayanagara or any ancient empire, and compare them -wdth the present 
rates, completely ig-noring the varying standards of comfort and the 
effects on the standards of life. This is, in fact, the most important 
factor in our historical study of any Taxation system. 

Some economists have tried to jn-ove that the doctrine of capitalisa- 
tion of taxes is fallacious, hut they have erred in taking the opposite 
extreme. The advocates of the doctrine of capitalisation of taxes assert 
that taxes on more or less irermanent sources of revenue like the land 
taxes and many other taxes of Vijayanagara depress the selling value 
of the object taxed when they are first imposed, hut that no burden 
is transmitted to subsequent purchasers of this object, since they buy 
kno-wiug that the tax is payable and hence their prices are reduced 
accordingly. The opponents of this theory contend that even 
the subsequent purchasers of the taxed object gain if the tax is 
repealed, and so the incidence (measured by the relief they get 
from the repeal) just falls on the first person -who paid the 
tax. But this objection seems to play -with the -word incidence 
and hide behind a group of -n'ords the real fact that incidence has 
two aspects, and that the incidence of a tax may become lesser or 
greater by the change of other conditions, even if the amount of the 
tax he the same. The argument that the incidence of a specified amount 
of tax on an acre of land near the inodei'n rnins of Vijayanagara has 
been the same during the 11th, l.Sth and 2()th centuries, hardly 
needs any refutation. Besides, these critics seem to forget that inci- 
dence is hut one of the many problems connected witli a tax, and 
except in relation to them it has not got so much significance by itself. 

One particular feature of Vijayanagara must not be missed in 
studying the subject of incidence. Dr. Saletore writes, “The threat of 
a general strike or of deserting their homes, brought forth a revenue 
enquiry, the results of -which -were generally accepted as satisfactory.” 
There are many inscriptions both royal and otherwise -\vhich show that 
tlie king gave special orders to special officers to look into the matter. 
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and in some cases investigated the matter himself. Sonieiimes there 
was actual reduction of taxes in general. At other times a compromise 
was arrived at by ordering a consolidated amount to be paid by the 
people. 

Corporate bodies exercised a great influence in the matter of voting 
the taxes or getting remission or modification of them. The im])ortanee 
and power of corporate bodies in the political life of South India is 
great, and needs to be thoronglily studied. I can only add here that we 
have definite insoriptional and other evidences to show the organised 
activities of prosperous groups of commercial classes, which voted for 
their overlords the dues of the country. 

If we now look at the problem of diatribntinn, wc must j-ememher 
that even here we take account of only the dii'ect ami nut of the indirect 
burden of taxation. Again we must remember that individual taxes 
in themselves should not be ooudenmed as inequitable. In Dr. Dalton’s 
words, “there may be inequity in parts but equity in tlie -whole.” 

A sense of equity must have dominated the liiinds of the Vijaya- 
nagara rulers in the levy of taxes, as seen from the elaborate rules and 
the differentiation made in thej nature of the commodity and tlie nature 
of the person affected by the tax. We have a critical apiireciation and 
enforcement of the via media between ml valorem- and specilic taxes. 
In the case of land taxes and taxes on more or less perinanent properly 
tire process of estimation, or survey and assessment at certain definite 
and fixed rates was followed carefully. Dven in their collection certain 
definite methods or principles were adhered to. 

Without much discussion we can eliminate the principle of cost 
of service and benefit of service, because in my opinion the principle 
on which the equitable distribution of taxation in the Vijayanagara 
empire was based was the principle of individual ability to pay. 
Actually in one form or another this is the principle on which the 
taxation of any country devolves on, even if we do not agree that the 
other tvfo principles of cost of service and benefit of service are 
impracticable. 

What was the Vijayanagara conception of ability to pay? Most 
of the taxes conform to two principles, namely equal sacrifice, wherein 
the direct money burden of taxation should be so distributed that the 
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direct real burden on all tas-payera is equal; and minimum sacrifice, 
wherein the total burden of the tax-payers as a whole is as little as 
possible. That is to say, there were proportional taxes, lilce most of 
the ad valorem taxes (such as taxes on imva-ratna, carpets, and some 
cases of certain taxes on land), and regressive taxes, like the specific 
taxes assessed per load or per certain weight (where the larger the 
tax-payer’s income the smaller is the proportion that he contributes). 
The principle of proportional sacrifice and progressive taxation does not 
seem to be at all understood, though in actual fact the taxes tended 
to be progressive in many cases where the taxes were levied per unit 
of value, according to equal sacrifice. Whether this ignorance of the 
progressive idea was due to the fact that the niarg-inal utility of income 
diminished slowly in those days, I cannot venture to saj' at this stage ; 
because it still remains to be discussed whether the marginal utility of 
income diminished as rapidly then as it does nowadays. 

The system of taxation as a whole, I think, tends to be slightly 
progressive, based on the principle of proportional sacrifice. The 
principle of minimum sacrifice is ignored and no limit of exemption 
is allowed. Even the rnadiijas and the shepherds were taxed, though 
it is very unlikely that they had even all the amenities of life in 
abundance. But we must remember that eciuity is a term with a 
subjective meaning, and that opinions and ideas about equity 
are always changing. Probably to the minds of the. Tijayanagara 
rulers and the people, there was nothing vei’j' much that was 
inequitable in this system, or else it would not have lasted so long. If 
private bodies and corporations voted sums to their king basing on 
these princiiiles, we should be rash in saying that they were acting 
against their ideas of equity. 

Let us examine the tax system from the point of view- of the State. 
The first point is economy. Sir Josiah Stamp points out that taxes 
ill countries like Ancient Persia, or Turkey and China, had very little 
margin over and above the expenses of current collection, and hence 
were highly uneconomical. To consider this in the case of Yijayanagara, 
we will have to go into the huge problem of the administrative 
machinery of this empire and into the problem of farming. But in 
a general survey like this, I may quote Dr. Saletore who has gone into 
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tliis question deeply thoxigrli from a different angle. Tie states that 
iSukra enjoins two ways of collecting' land revenue, (and this applies to 
other sources of revenue also) : (1) Farming out to llie ricli men in 

the village. (2) Collecting hy officers of tlie Central (jovenuntvnt, with 
salaries of 1/16, 1/12, 1/8, or 1/6 of the revmiue in the area, 
“Vijayanagara followed this iirinci])le and had both.” Tins wa.s so 
because the revenxie administration of Vijayanag'ara seems to have been 
thoroughly centralised like that of the Tamil governments, which had 
detailed surveys with accurate measurements, elaborate I'egistcrs, an 
elaborate system of civil service and so on. 

As regards customs and excise xve know that (he Slati! Hxod definite 
centres where they ought to be collected very miud], on the lines of 
Sukra, who says, “8ulka ought to be collected at the market place, 
street and mines.” “It is to be realised only once either from tbo buyer 
or the seller.” But all told, it is exceeding!, y difficult to 
judge, from the woeful lack of statistics, as (o -what proportion of 
the amount collected was spent in the actual collection, and what pro- 
portion of the money paid by the tax-payer reached the stale. Speaking 
broadly, I can only say that there was no special factor like the worst 
influence of farming or too much of red-tape to make it particularly 
had from the point of view of ecouojny. Tlie fact that the taxes from 
the very poor were exempted or excused iu some cases shows that 
considerations of eexmomy prevailed in spite of the then prevalent 
opinion that everybody should contribxite something in order that a 
sense of political responsibility should be widely dift'used. 

The last point shows that there were no impracticahle ideas. 
Practicahility was at the root of the system, and theory stepped iu 
only to justify what already existed in practice. The competeno.y of 
the administrative machinery in collecting any of the taxes imijosed, 
and the probabilities of evasion and fraud must have actuated the 
rulers in many of the remissions that they actually granted, of which 
we have insoriptional evidence. Yet one wonders how tlie ad valorem 
excise duties were collected without either too much difficulty and 
inconvenience to the populace or a great amount of loss to the state. 

There is one principle that the rulers of Vijayanagara must have 
greatly considered, and that is the probability of drying up the source 
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of tax. In an agriciiltural commxinity 'vvliere convention largely rules 
tile standard of life, and where the ability of the state to hring to 
book a peasant for example, was limited hy so many factors (including' 
the intervention of corporate bodies and the threat of desertion and 
.strike), the principle of “what the traffic wdll bear” must have been 
the ultimate and in many cases the obvious factor that determined 
tlie demands of the state. .Every land-holder knows that even today 
in an area of peasant proprietors, the contract that the owner of the 
land liolds with the actual cultivator is practically nominal, and that 
the actual return that the owner gets i.s determined solely by what the 
pea.sant can pay after the harvest. The government in the days of 
^ijayanagara must have been in a similar position in this respect. 

From the point of view of the individual, the chief canon of cri- 
ticism is the ability to pay. This is generally' inteipreted to mean 
ability with reference to monetary resources, but Sir Josiah Stamp 
points out that even personal pride is not ivithout its influence on one’s 
tax-paying ability. 

Various tests of ability have been given by economists. In the 
measurement of ability the unit of time adopted by Vijayanagara 
rulers, was helpful, unlike the system in many modern counti'ies, where 
people generally think of income hy the year, though the vast majority 
of peoijle think only in terms of the week, and make the w'eek their 
unit of time. A case like the Munitions hevy' could not happen in 
\ ijayanagara, for if this country depended on such a system she 
could have got no land revenue or excise duties from the notoriously' 
thriftless agricultural classes and petty industrialists. There was not 
much difficulty about the conception of the Pure Income. This was 
because, at least in the case of land revenue and revenue from petty 
industrialists there was no great likelihood of wastage of capital. Again, 
there could be no discrimination between earned nnd unearned income, 
since the continuance of the income depended entirely on the activity 
of the worker, the co-operation of nature being granted. In the 
majority of cases domestic circumstances and the factor of economic 
surplus distinction must have reacted on the total direct and indirect 
real burden of the tax-payer who manifested his attitude in his usual 
customary method of either a threat or an actual strike. 
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Tliere are many otlier problems c‘.oiniei'.l.e(l -willi taxation in 
Vijayanagara, like tbe effects of taxation on tlie ability and incentive 
of tlie people to work and save, its effects on tbe distribution of wealth, 
its economic effects on tbe community as a whole, its psycbolog'ic.al 
effects and a host of others. These cannot l)e dealt wdth here in detail, 
but before concluding we may note three important points regarding 
the system in general. 

Firstly, there is no country in the world in which the system of 
taxation has been established, systematically and dolilierately. hlvery- 
where the accidents of political and commercial considerations in past 
history have been perpetuated, and condition tbe present system. So 
was it in the case of Vijayauagara, and to examine its statistical aspect is 
to miss probably the most integral element in it, that is, the dynamical 
element which is more in conformity- with practical life. Unfortunately 
the administrative and other problems relating to tlm kingdoms which 
preceded Vijayauagara, have not been examined thoroughly. 

Secondly, our ideas of justice and equity in taxation c.liange with 
the alterations in the social conditions. As Seligman says, “Finance 
and economics are inextricahly intertwined and like all the facts of 
social life, taxation itself is only an lil,storical category.” 

Thirdly, though the Taxation Enquiry Committee of 1924-.25 
decided that Laud Revenue is essentially a tax on things and not on 
persons, and though Land Revenue formed a largo part of tlie taxation 
of Vijayauagara, I cannot help thinking that the system of taxation 
under Vijayauagara was more personal and subjective than what 
Prof. Seligman has referred to as ‘real or scientific taxation.’ A perso- 
nal tax in order to he successful must he national ; and this was, natural 
and inevitable in Vijayauagara, because of the peculiar factors which 
brought it into existence, and maintained it for more than two and 
half centuries against immense odds. To study tlie system of taxation 
in the Vijayauagara empire without understanding these factors is like 
trying to understand the modern post-war economic problems without 
much reference to tbe factors- that gave rise to them. 

At tbe root of all systems of finance we have tbe idea of maximum 
social advantage. Opinion may differ as to what constitutes maximum 
social advantage. A tyrant justifie.s lavish expenditure on pomp and 
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splendour as conducive to maximum social advantage. But the problem 
of taxation loses its infinite importance in respect of maximum social 
advantage, unless it is viewed in its proper relation to expenditure. 
Wealth is a means to an end and its relative distribution is bound up 
with the question of how best that end could be reached. If, argue 
the Socialists, that end could be reached by the action of the com- 
munity as a whole in its capacity as the state, why not take a lot from 
the community in the form of taxes? In essence the argument of an 
autocrat differs little from this. So it is necessary to emphasise the 
importance of the relative position of taxation in the system of finance 
in any country or kingdom, which again is an aspect of the wider sphere 
of the factors governing the rise and the existence of the state. 

I have suggested a method for the study of the taxation 
problems of not only Vijayanagara but of every kingdom and 
empire for which we have any considerable amount of detail. 
Mere lists of rates of taxes added to the statements of individual 
observations of laymen can never be a sure test of the soundness or 
otherwise of any system of taxation, of any country, at any time. So 
the present method may be adopted at least in a spirit of a bold e&peri-* 
ment on lines different from the customary. All systems need to be 
examined even as all taxes. 

P. SeeenivAsachab 


t.a.Q., SEPi'EitBEK, 1936 
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Sasanka 

Saaanka was one of tlie great political figures in liiilia in tlie first 
half of the seventh century A.D. The history of this king has been 
discussed by Rai Bahadur Rama Prasad Chanda,' Mr. R. D. 
Banerjee,^ Dr. R. 0. Majumdar,' and Dr. R. (i. Basak.' All of them 
have not noticed many important points in the subject as they 
concentrated their attention mainly to the discussion of ihe clash bet- 
ween that monarch and the king Rajyavardhaua of the Puspahbuti 
dynasty. An attempt has been made here to reconstruct the detailed 
history of Sailahka with the help of the available evidences. 

The earliest reference to Sasanka is found in an inscription'’ which 
is engraved in the rock of the hill-fort of Rohtasgarh, 24 miles south- 
west of Sasseram, in the Shahabad District of the Province of 
Bihar. The inscription records only the name “Bn-Mahdsammvta- 
iSasdnkadevasya” (Of the Mahasauianta Sri Sasanka). As the inscrip- 
tion, from the paheographioal point of view, is to be placed in the early 
part of the. seventh century A.D., there cannot be any doubt that 
Sa^aiika, referred to therein, is identical with Sasanka, the adversary of 
Bajyavardhana. It therefore follows from the above inscription that 
Sasanka began his political career as a vassal under some king. But no 
suggestion has yet been made by the scholars about the identity of the 
king who*, was the oveidord of Sasanka. It is not, however, very difficult 
to arrive at a fairly definite conclusion on the matter. 

The Maukhari Isanavarman, who was ruling in 554 A.D.,“ was 
followed on the Maukhari throne hy Sarvavarman, Anantivarman, and 
Grahavarman in succession. Grahavarmau lost his life in the early 
part of his reign about G05 A.D. If the date 554 A.D. is assumed as 

1 Gau^ardjamdld, pp. 7 ff. 

2 liangTar Itihasa, pp. 100 ff. ; llisior)/ of Oriml^ pp, 126 it, 

3 Early Eietoi-y of Benaal, pp. 16 £F. 

4 Sistory of North-Eastern Indkij pp, 132 ff. 

5 Oil., p. 284. 

6 El., Tol. XIV, p. 119, 
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tlie last year of Isaaavarman’s reign, and if a reign of twentyfiTe 
years is allotted to each, of SarTavarman and Avantivarnian, the year 
of GrrahaYarman’s accession falls in 604 A.D. In any case Sasahka, 
who was a contemporary of Grahayarman, was very likely a contem- 
porary of the latter’s father Avantivarinan. It is known from the 
Deva-Baranark or Deo-Baranark inscription of Jivitagupta II' that 
Sarvavannan and Avantivarman g-ranted the village of Tarnnika, 
situated in the Valavi Visaya of the Nagara-Bhukti, Varunika is 
Deva-Baranark, about 25 miles south-w'est of Arrah, the chief town of 
the Shahabad District in the Province of Bihar, where the inscrip- 
tion was discovered. Valavi Vi§aya roughly corresponds to the Shaha- 
bad District, This definitely settles that Sashka was a feudatory of 
Avantivarman, and, probably for a short period of his son 
Grahavarman. 

Dr. Basak remarks that® Sasahka “had his first administrative 
centre established in Karnasuvarna ; he gradually extended his power 
by occupation of Pundravardhana in the north and some places in 
south Bihar i.e. Gaya, Bohita^vagiri (or Ehotas hill) even up to 
Benares in the west, and the whole country, in the south, up to 
Kongada Province, situated in the modern Ganjam district, south of 
Orissa.” It seems quite unlikely that Sasahka held sway over such a 
vast territory of Alagadha, Badha and Gauda as a feudatory of the 
Maukharis. In that oa.se the territory of the feudatory is to be taken 
to have been larger than that of the over-lord.. Moreover there is no 
evidence to prove that the kingdom of Sasahka, so long as he was 
a feudatory, extended beyond the Shahabad District. In ancient time 
Eohitagiri, modern Bohtasgarh, was an important political centre. 
It was the capital of the ancestors of the Candras of East Bengal.® 
As the Bohtasgarh inscription associates Sasahka with that place, the 
conclusion becomes irresistible that it was his early capital. This 
diminishes the value of Dr. Majumdar’s remark that Sasahka “was 
the first great national hero of Bengal of whom history has preserved 


7 on., p. 218. 

8 B-istory of North-Eastern India, p. 140. 
0 Inscriptions of Benghl, vol. Ill, p. 6. 
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any record.”” Sasanka liad as mricli claim to be called a national- 
hero of Bengal as any siicce.ssful invader of that conntry. 

Sasanka, before he launched his ivestern campaigns, must have 
brought Magadha, Gauda and Eadiia under his sway, and transferred 
his capital to Karnasuvarna, modern Eahgamati, in the Mnrsbidabad 
District of Bengal. The king from whom Saaiuika wrested tlu).se two 
provinces of Gauda and Eadha cannot be determined wdth any 
amount of certainty. The Bappaghosa inscription” informs that 
Karnasuvarna was under the .sway of the King Jayaniiga in the latter 
part of the sixth century A.D. The Kidhanpur plates” report that 
Bhaskaravarman, king of Kamartipa, occupied Karnasuvarna for some 
time. Seals of Bhaskaravarman and his elder brother Suprati.sthita- 
varman were found in the ruins of Nalanda.” There is no 
agreement among the scholars regarding the period when Karna- 
suvarna passed into the hands of Bhoskai-avarman. Dr. Majumdar'* 
suggests that Bhaskaravarman conquered Karnasuvarna after the 
death of Biarsa in G4T A.D. Mr. E. D. Banerji'= is of opinion that 
Harsa and Bhaskaravarman took possession of Karnasuvarna by defeat- 
ing Sasanka before G19 A.D., after which the vanquished king retired 
to Ganjam. Dr. Basak” states that Harsa with the help of his ally 
Bhaskaravarman conquered Kai-nasuvarna by defeating Sa^aiika or his 
successor, and handed it over to the king of Kamartipa. 

It is known from the Harsacarita that Bha.skaravarman sent his 
messenger Hamsavega for concluding an alliance with Harsa. The 
object of this political move was that “from childhood upwards it was 
this Kumara’s (Bhaskaravarman’s) first resolution never to do homage 
to anybody except the lotus-feet of Siva. Such an ambition, so 
difficult of attainment in the three worlds, may be reached by one of 
three means, by a conquest of the whole earth, by death, or by a 
friend like Harsa.”” Bhasicaravarman had no other alternative but 

10 Early Sistory of Bengal, p. 16. 11 El,, vol. XVIII, p. 60. 

12 BI.,, vol. XII, p. 76. 13 Hid., vol. XXI, p. 77. 

14 Early History of Bengal, p, 20. 

16 History of Orissa, p. 129 ^ vol. I; Prehistoric, p. 198. 

16 Hist, Nortli-Eaitem India, pp. 163, 227. 

17 Cowell, Harsa-cariia, p. 217. 
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to take recoiirse to tie last one. Here, tie indication is quite clear 
tiat some external force was tireatening to depriwe Biaskaravarman. 
of iis royal position, and it was not possible for iim to maintain iis 
sovereign power witiout an alliance witi Harsa. It is nnanimoualy 
agreed tiat tie enemy, wiom Biaskaravarman was afraid of, w'as none 
other than Sasanka. Mr. E.. D. Banerji rightly thinks that*® 
“Biaskaravarman of Assam may have felt tie weight of Sasanka’s 
arms before he sent an amba.ssador to Harsa to seek iis alliance.” It 
is equally possible tiat Biaskaravarman wrested tie throne of Karna- 
suvarna from Jayanaga, and was forced to surrender it to Sasanka. 
Sasanka also conquered Gauda from iim. Sasanka’s decisive victory 
made Biaskaravarman realise that iis sovereignty of Kamarupa was 
in danger. Whether Sa.saiika actually invaded Kamarupa is not 
known. 

Sasanka probably made iis southern conquests before he proceeded 
to the west. Tie Ganjam plates'” record tiat when Maiarajadiiraja 
Saiia.nka was ruling, Maharaja Makasamanta Madiavaraja II, from his 
camp of Kongoda, near tie bank of the Samila fiver, granted tie 
village of Ciavalakiaye, which belong'ed to tie Krsnagiri Visaya, to 
a Braimana. It is dated Guptabda 300=A.D. 619. Kongoda, which 
was tie chief town of Kongoda-Mandala, seems to be identical witi 
Kongoda, situated in tie Eamgiri Agency of tie Ganjam District, 
Madras Presidency. Kongoda-Mandala is identified witi tie Ganjam 
District. Tie inscription refers to Maharaja Ayasoiiita as the father, 
and tie Maharaja Maiasamanta Madiavaraja I as tie grandfather, 
of Madiavaraja II. 

Madiavaraja II belonged to tie Sailodbiava dynasty, which first 
rose into importance in Kalinga.”” It appears from the Ganjam plate 
that Madiavaraja I was a feudatory under some king. It may be 
suggested tkat Sambhuya of tie Patiakella grant,^' dated G.E. 
283 = A.D. 602, was iis overlord. His son Ayasobhita was not a 
Maha.samanta. This suggests tiat Ayasoiiita raised tie political statics 
of iis family to tiat of an independent king. His son Madiavaraja 


18 History of Orissa-, vol. I, p. 129. 
20 Ibid., vol. Ill, p. 43. 


19 El., vol. VI, p. 143. 

21 Ibid., vol. IX, p. 285. 
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II was, liowever, reducerl to the rniik of Maliusamauta ovidc-iitly by tlie 
Maliarfiijaclliiraja gasanka. 

A copperplate,-^ found iu Kliurda, iii ( Irissa, was issued ky 
Madliavaraja Saitiyablilta. Madliavaraja was tlio sou of Ayasobliitu, 
and grandson of Sainyabliita. Soliolara agree that Maidhavaraja 
of the above grant is identical with Madliavaraja 11 of tlie Ganjam 
plate. The Khurda plate records that Madhavarfija, from his cam]) 
of Koiigoda, granted some lands, iu the village of Arahanua, in the 
Thorana Vi.saya. It is further stated that Madliavaraja Suinyabhita 
got the sovereignty of tlie whole of Kaliiiga.--'' There are indications 
in the same record that Madliavaraja did not obtain independent 
status at the time of issuing this grant. This implies that gasaiika, 
having conquered Madliavaraja II, not only annexed the Ivoiigoda- 
Mandala into his dominion but the whole of Kaliiiga. The conntvy 
of Kaliiiga comprised the modern Glanjaui and Vizagapatam districts 
and the part of the Godavari District to the east of the Godavari river. 
According to Hiiien Tsaug^'' Kaliiiga was situated hetiveen Koiigodii, 
South Kosala, and Andhra, thus comprising the Vizngapatani District, 
and the Godavari District to the ea.st of the Godavari. This luhls to 
our knowledge that the kingdom of Sasauka extended up to the 
Godavari river in the south-west. 

The Aihole inscription-'’ reports that the Calukya Pulikesi II con- 
quered Kalihga and Andhra country. He entrusted tlie government r.f 
Kalihga and Andhra to his younger brother Kiihja Visiiuvardhaua in 
the year A.D. GlG-617. Two insciiptions““ of Kubja Visiiuvardhaua 
prove that his kingdom extended up to the Yizagapatam District. This 
shows that the whole of Kaliiiga as described by Hiiieii Tsang passed 
into the hands of the Cahikyas shortly before GIC A.D. Puliliesi II 
evidently conquered Kaliiiga from Sasfuika and his feudatory Miidhava- 
raja II. Kubja Visiiuvardhaua and his successors held sway over Kalihga 
for several centuries without interruption. 

22 JASJJ., vol. LXXIII, pt. I, p, 284. 

23 Ibid., p. 285, sahala Kalmgadhix^atya sahal'a hcddvci.pta etc. 

24 Watters, vol. II, pp. ige ff. 

25 m., vol. VI, p. 6. 

26 Author’s ‘Eastern G.T,lukya’s in IHQ., vol. VIII, pp. 442 ff. 
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Annexation of Kalinga by Sasaiika implies Lis annexation, of 
Urissa. The adversary, by defeating- whom Sasanha became the master 
of Orissa, seems to Lave been SambLtiya, wLo -was ruling in 602 A. 11.“' 
SasanLa, Laving- consolidated Lis po-^ver in the east, seems to Lave 
made a bid for the conquest of northern India. The anarchy that broke 
out there after .the fall of Eaaauj at the hands of the Kalacuri 
]3uddharaia,““ facilitated his task. Buddharaja killed the Maukhari 
Grahavarman, and confined the latter’s queen Eajya^ri in the fort of 
Kanj akubja. He then marched against Thanes-war.^® In the mean time 
Sasahka also advanced towards Kanauj, and within a very short time 
took possession of the city. The statement that Sasanka conquered 
Eanauj is supported l)y circumstantial evidence. Rajyavardhana, king- 
of Thaneswar, having defeated the Malava king-, met Sasahka on Lis 
way to Kanauj. Had he been able to reach Kanauj before he con- 
fronted Sasahka, he would have forthwith released Rajyasri.. 

vScholars think that Sasahka made an alliance with the Malava. king- 
against the Maukharis and the Puspabh-utis. But there is no evidence 
i]i support of this assertion. Bana does not hold Sasaulm respon- 
sible for the assassination of Grahavarman, and for putting Rajyasri 
into the prison. The same authority reports that the Malava king- alone 
marched against Thaneswar. The measures, that were undertaken by 
Rajyavardhana after his victory over the king- of Malava, indicate that 
he did not even think of the possibility of another struggle with any 
other enemy on his way to Kanauj. Had he been aware of the fact that 
the vanquished Malava king had an ally in the neighbourhood ready to 
fight with him, he would not have despatched his veteran general 
Bliaiuji back to Thaneswar. In this circumstance, the actions of 
Sasahka and the Malava king cannot but be taken to have been 
independent. 

Satahka, as has already been noticed above, confronted Rajyavar* 
dhana .somewhere on his way to Kanauj. The result of the encounter 
that followed was disastrous to Rajyavardhana. Bana reports that®" 
Harsavardhana, the j^ounger brother of Rajvavardhana, was informed 

27 Jil., vol. IX, p. 285. 28 jlSOSS., vol. XIX, pp, 405 ff. 

20 Cowell, Harsa-canta, p. 173. 30 Cowell, p. 178. 
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by a messenger that “liis brotlier though, he had roxited tlie Malava 
army with ridiculous ease, had been allured to confidence by 
false civilities on the part of the king of Gauda, and then weaponless 
confiding, and alone, despatched in his own quarters.” The same 
authority remarks that” the death of Eajyavardhana took place due to 
carelessness on his part, and gives a number of illustrations, 
which have been gathered from ancient works, such as the Arthasastra, 
Kamandakiyanitisilra, Bfhat-sa'iiihita etc., in order to show that similar 
incidents resulting from the same cause, were not unusual in history. 
More emphasis has, however, been laid on the carelessness committed 
by the ancient kings in their dealings with women. In this connection 
Harsa was told that^“ “the blunders of heedless men arising from women 
had been brought sufiiciently to his lord’s hearing.” 

A commentary on Haf^a-carita, written by Sankara in the 
fourteenth century A.D., relates that Saiiahka through his ambassador 
made a false proposal to Eajyavardhana of giving his daughter 
in marriage to him. Eajyavardhana along with his attendants went to 
Sa^anka’s comp, and while enjoying a feast there was murdered by 
Sasahka in disguise. Sankara’s source of information in this matter is 
not known. Hence much value should not be attached to this. Hiuen 
Tsang reports that”® Eajyavardhana came to the throne after Prabha- 
karavardhana. “At this time the king of Karnasuvarna — a king of 
Eastern India, whose name was Sasangka frequently addressed his 
ministers in these words : ‘If a frontier country has a virtuous ruler, 
this is the unhappiness of the (mother) kingdom.’ On this they asked 
the king to a conference and murdered him.” It is further stated that 
the chief ministers and the magistrates told Harsavardhaua that 
“owing to the fault of his ministers, he (Eajyavardhana) was led to 
subject his person to the hand of the enemy” etc. The inscriptions of 
Harsavardhaua state that®* Eajyavardhana “after uprooting his 


31 Cowell, p. 192. 32 Ihii., p. 104. 

33 Beal’s, Eecoris, pp. 210-211; Watters, vol. I, p. 343;, Life, p. 83. 

34 Br., 'v6l. IV, p. 210: ^ 
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enemies, after conquering his enemies, after conquering the earth, and 
doing what was agreeable to his subjects, in consequence of his 
adherence to his promise, gave up his life in the mansion of his foe. 

According to Bai Bahadur Hama Prasad Chanda and Dr. Majunidar“® 
no reliance should be placed on the reports of Bana and Hiuen Tsang, 
who were prejudiced against the enemy of their patron Harsavardhana. 
Harsa’s inscription “does not allude to treachery having played anj 
part in it.” Sa^auha defeated Eajyavardhana in a fair fight. BAjya- 
vardhana had six or seven thoxrsand soldiers after his fight with the 
Malava king. Hence there was no necessity for Sasahka, vrho must 
have been equipped with a large army, to take recourse to unfair means. 

It is surprising that the Bai Bahadur has been able to fix up the 
number of soldiers, belonging to Eajyavardhana, that survived the 
battle with the Malava king. There is no warrant for thinking 
that Bana and Hiuen Tsang blackened the character of Sasahka 
with accusations knowing them to be false. Harsa’s inscrip- 
tions do not exonerate Sasahka of his guilt. It makes it clear that 
Eajyavardhana went to the enemy’s camp on the call of justice and not 
under the pressure of physical force. It is thereforei obvious that Eajya- 
vardhana did not go to the camp of his adversary with a view to fight 
his enemy. The suggestion that Eajyavardhana was invited to a duel 
by Sasauka, and the former accepted that and lost his life in that fair 
tight, is ridiculous. 'The very fact that Eajyavardhana lost his life in 
his enemy’s camp where he went under moral obligation, suggests itself 
that there was unfair play on the part of his assailant. The Indologists 
are well arvare of the fact that in ancient times the practice of recording 
one’s defeat or the discomfiture of his ancestors at the hands of the 
enemy, in his own document, was not in vogue without any special 
reason. If there was no moral justification on the side of Eajyavardhana, 
and perfidy on the part of Sasahka, Harsa would not in any case have 
cared to record that deplorable incident in his inscriptions. The Apsad 
inscription^* records the death of Damodaragupta in a battle with the 
Maukharis. Here the object of recording this fact is to glorify the 


BS Gauilalekliamala, pp. 8-10; Early Mist, of Bengal, pp. 17-18. 
36 CII., p. 206. 
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victory of tlie later G’liptas over tke ^arikliurie, wliicli was won ky t1i6 
Bravery of Dauiodaragiipta, tliougli lie lost Ilia life in the Battle-field. 
Bfina's report, as a matter of fact, is supplementary to that of tlie ins- 
criptions of Harsa. The motive which prompted Sasahka to take recourse 
to this unfair method is not very tar to seek. Eajyavardhaiia's victory 
over such a powerful king as Buddharaja proved his high military skill. 
This was, no doubt, discouraging- to Sasaiika. After his capture 
of Kanauj, he had no other alternative but to fight -with Itiijyavardhana, 
who was anxious to take possession of that ciiy. Sasaiika’s hope of vic- 
tory over Eajyavardhaua entirely vanished when a new trouble 
tlireatened him from behind. A noble named Uupta, whom I am in- 
clined to identify with Devagupta, and who previously .suffered a defeat 
at the hands of Eajyavardhana, besieged Kanauj. This jilaced Sasaiika 
in between the two enemies. He got out of this critical situation by- 
adopting unfair means, as has been described above. 

Bana relates that Harsavardhaiia, as soon as he heard the news of 
Eajyavardliana’s death, promised that” “unless in a limited number 
of days he clears this earth of Gaudiis, and makes it resound with fetters 
on the feet of all kings who are excited to insolence by tlie elasticity of 
their bows, then will I hurl my sinful solf, likes a moth, into uii oil-fed 
flame.” Harsa set out with a large army against Sasahka. He met 
Bhandi on his way, and oamo to learn from him tho nows of 
Eajyasri’s flig-ht to the Vindhya forest. Bhandi reported to him that 
he” “learnt from common talk that after his majesty llajyavardhana 
was taken to paradise and Kauyakubja was seized by the man named 
Gupta, queen Eajj'asri burst from her imprisoumeut, and with her train 
entered the Vindhya forest.” The same authority mentions elsewhere 
that Harsa was told by the attendants of Eajyasri that''” “she was sent 
away from Kanyakubja, from the imprisonment there during the Gauda 
trouble through the action of a noble named Gupta.” The Gauda 
trouble, mentioned above, evidently refers to the unhappy incident that 
culminated in the death of Eajyavardhaua. • The above reports make 
it clear that Sateiika had no hand in the matter of the release of Eajya- 
sri. The fact that Gupta seized Kanauj after the death of 

37 Cowell, p. 187. 38 Ihii., p. 224. 39 Ibid., pp. 250*251. 
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Eajyavardliana, wliicli was already in. tlie possession of Sasanka, indi- 
cates tliat liis relation witli the Bengal king was not friendly. 

Harsa, following the information supplied hy Bhandi, ordered him 
to advance with the army, and himself went to the Tindhya forest. He 
rescued Sajyasri with the help of a Buddhist monk. The Buddhist 
monk requested both the brother and the sister to take up the yellow robe 
of the Buddhists. But Harsa expressed his unwillingness to do that till 
he fulfilled the vow of destroying Sa^ahka. He then after a few stages’ 
march met Bhandi on the hank of the Ganges.'*'’ 

Bana closes his narrative abruptly with some vague references 
to Harsa’s achievements. He does not tell us whether Harsa ever 
came into actual conflict with Sasanka. 

Bana met Harsa on the hank of the Ajiravatf river, which is iden- 
tified wdth the Rapti.'*^ Previous to that Harsa finished his conquest 
of Sindh and the Himalayan countries.'*" These two expeditions of 
Harsa were certainly undertaken some time after his military campaign 
against Sasauka, which was conducted immediately after the death of 
Eajyavardhana. It is thus evident that the result of Har§a’a 
expedition against the Bengal king was known to Bana. 

Bana, on his return to Pritikuta, his native village, after his .short 
association with Harsa, was requested hy his cousins to relate to them 
the adventures (carita) of his patron king. Bojna replied ; “What man 
could possibly even in a hundred of men’s lives depict his (Harsa’s) 
story in fullP If however you care for a part, I am ready. ”'*'’ This 
proves beyond doubt that Bana stopped in the middle of his work 
w'hile narrating the adventures of Harsa in pursuance of the scheme, 
he had made, before he proceeded with it. It folloTvs from this that 
Buna’s silence on the result of Harsa’s expedition against Sasanka is 
deliberate. If this is studied with the report of the Gan jam plate, the 
conclusion becomes irresistible that Harsa’s campaign against the 
Bengal king met with signal failure. As against this inference it may 
reasonably he argued that if the result of Har.sa’s expedition on that 

40 Cowell, p. 224. 41 Ibid., p. 46. 42 Ibid,, p. 76. 
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occasion was not favoitiable to him, why shotxld Bana be putting that 
word of promise to the month of his patron. Harsa,'"’ as has already 
been notieed above, is said to have promised, immediately after the 
receipt of the news of Bajyavardhana’s death, that lie would burn him- 
self to death if he could not make the earth free from Gauda in a limited 
number of days. The argument, made above, would havei carried great 
weight had not there been an evidence from an independent source to 
prove the contrary assertion. The fact remains that Sa4iihka main- 
tained his imperial power at least up to G19 A.D., and Harsa could not 
fulfill his promise at least -within fourteen years after its 
announcement.*' 

The measure that Sasahka undertook against Rajyavardhana, 
indicates that he had not sufficient military strength at his command, 
which the situation demanded. The death of Bajyavardhana only 
saved him from the impending danger. At present there is no means 
of knowing whether he made any attempt to measure his strength with 
Gupta. He seems to have retired to Bengal leaving Gupta master of 
-the kingdom of Kanauj. Harsa, having defeated Gupta, extended his 
s-way xip to Allahabad before CIS A.D. in which year he celebrated the 
first quinquennial festival there.*' 

Sa^ahka’s political power began to decline after G15-G16 A.D., in 
which year Pulikesi II wrested from him the Vizagapatam and 
Godavari Districts. Hiuen Tsang visited Magadha for the first time 
in 637 A.D. He remarks that*’ “in. recent times Sasanka, the enemy 
and oppressor of Buddhism, cut down the Bbdhi Tree, destroyed its 
roots down to the water, and burned what remained. A few months 
afterwards P-urnavarman, the last descendant of Adoka on the throne 
of Magadha, by pious efforts brought the Tree back to life’’ etc. The 
same authority reports elsewhere that" “to the south (of Baladitya’s 

M [1141 H PlJId'i ^ 'ddkl'dd4lfa' ^ 
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temple in the neighbourhood of Nalanda) was a bronze temple in course 
of construction by king Siladitya. To the east of this above 200 paces 
and outside the wall of the establishment was king Purnavarman’s 
copper image of Buddha more than 80 feet high in a six storeyed 
building.” It follows from the above reports that Magadha was 
occupied by Sasahka, Purnavarman and Harsa in succession. Purna- 
varmau appears to have become the king of Magadha after the death 
of Saiiahka. In any case Harsa did not conquer Magadha from 
Sasahka, but became its rxiler after defeating Purnavarman or 
his successor. Hiuen Tsang tells us that Siladitya held his court 
at Kajahgala (Eajmahal hill) in his progress to ‘East India. The 
pilgrim does not say anything about the political status of Pundra- 
vardhana, Samatata, Karnasiivarna and Tamralipti. He visited these 
countries in 039 A.D.'”’ His silence on thus matter does not imply, as 
has been suggested by some scholars, that Bengal formed a part of 
Hansa’s kingdom. Hiuen Tsang does not mention anything about the 
political status of Andhra and Kalihga. It is known from other sources 
that they were at that time ruled by the Eastern Calukyas.®’- 

The ManjusTl-mulakalpa, the author of wJiich had a very pojr 
knowledge of history, relates that “ “there was a king .Soma of the 
Brahmana caste. The king B of the Vai^ya caste was as much powerful 
as Soma. E was killed by a king of the low caste {imgna jdti nrpena). 
H, the younger brother of E, went to the city of Pundra in Eastern India 
to fight with Soma. He defeated Soma. Soma was prohibited to move 
out of his country, and was asked to remain there. Soma ruled for 17 
years, 1 month, 7 or 8 days, and died, and went to hell. His capital was 
destroyed by unnatural phenomena. Then there was trouble in the 
Gauda country. There was a (king) for a week, and another for a 
month. Eventually Soma’s son Manava ruled for eight months and 
five days. Then came Jayanaga on the throne.” 

Some scholars identify the kings E, H, and Soma with Eajyavar- 
dhana. Harsavardhana, and Sasahka respectively. The Manjusn-raula- 

49 Watters, vol. II, p. 183. 60 Ibid., pp. 184 IE. 
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kalpa is full of inaccuracies^ and it was written as if to distort tlie real 
history. The accuracies of the author’s historical luiowledge in this 
particular occasion can be judged from his report that the king R was 
killed by a king of low caste and not by Soma. Hence little value is 
to be attached to the above report. 

Hiuen Tsang represents Sasfihka as a persecutor of Buddhism.'’'' 
Sasahka is said to have uprooted the Bodhi Tree. The Chinese pilgrim 
acknowledges that Sasahka reduced Buddhism to a very miserable 
state.'* 

Sasahka was a devotee of Siva. Some gold coins," issued by him, 
have been discovered. They bear on the obverse, Siva riding on a bull ; 
symbol of moon above; the legend Sri Sa- above, and the legend Jaya 
below. On the reverse, Laksmi seated on a lotus with elephants sprink- 
ling water over her ; the legend above is Sn Sadanka. 

The last known date of Sasahka is 619 A.D. According to Hiuen 
Tsang’s report he closed his reign some time before 637 A.D. Nothing 
is known about his successors. The E.ampal copperplate" of Sricaudra 
reports that a Candra dynasty ruled in Bohitagiri. Trailokyacandra, 
the great grandfather of Sricaudra, was born in the family of that 
Candra. No connection can be established betw-een Sasahka, whose 
original home was Bohitagiri, and the Candra family of East Bengal. 

D. C. G.wgtti.v 
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Kalicuri Kama’s Invasion of Bengal and the Origins 
of the Varmans and the Senas 


The political power and prestige o£ the Kalicuri-Cedi dynasty of 
Tripuri reached its zenith during the reigns of Gaugeyadeva and 
bis famous son Karna. Gangeyadeva flourished in the first 
half of the 11th century A. D. Karna performed the first annual 
.Sraddha ceremony on the second day of the dark half of Phalguna, 
a Saturday of the Kalacuri year, 793 and the grant was given on 
the 9th day of the same month, corresponding to the 18th January 
1042 A. D.^ This j)laces the death of Gangeyadeva in 1041 A. D., 
Januojy. The comtemporary Pala kings of Bengal were Mahi- 
pala and Nayapala. It is known from the Khairha plates” of 
Yatekarna that Gangeyadeva became famous under the name of 
Vilcramaditya. The Benares plates” of Karna supply more definite 
information about the exploits of Gaugeyadeva and it is stated that 
he had imprisoned the king of the Kira country, defeated the 
Kuntalas, conquered as far as the sea of Utkala and van- 
quished the king of Ahga. During the reign of Vigrahapala II 
Gauda was occupied by a Kamboja chi ef’^ and his son Mahipala I 
had to re-occupy his paternal throne from the usurper” and there- 
fore it is not certain whether the Palas had suzeranity over Anga 
at the time when Gangeyadeva invaded it. The ruler of Anga 
was, in all probability, a local chief, but;it can be surmised that the 
appearance of so powerful a monarch and assertion of his power 
over Anga must have been looked upon with apprehension by the 
Palas. Again, a colojihou” of a Ms. of the Bdmaya^a was copied 
in Tirabhukti in Samvat 1070 in the reign of “maharajadhiraja 
Punyaualoka Soviavairisodbluiva Gaudadhvaja Siimad-Gaiionya- 
deua.” Bendall referred the year 1070 to the Vikrama era, equi- 
valent to 1019 A. D. and identified the king with the Kalacuri 
Gangeyadeva. Messrs. H. P. ShastrP, B. D. Banerjee and 
JayaswaP accepted this identification. M. Sylvan Levi has ex- 

1 EL, vol. II, p. 297. 2 El., vol. XII, p. 210, v. 12. 

3 EL, Vol. II, p. 297. 4 Eamlar Itihaui, p. 238. 

5 mi ' 6 JASE., 1903, p. 18. 

7 Introduotion to Ramacarita, Slemoirs, A.S.E., Vol. Ill, no. I. 

8 Eangldr Itihasa, p. 257. 9 JBOES., Vol. IX, pp. 300 ff. 
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pressed his doubts"’ about this identification because the Kalacuris 
did not use the titles ending in Avaloka and because iliere is 
no evidenee to show that Gangeyadeva had ever exercised any 
political influence in Gaufla or Tirhut. 

Mr. E. P. Chanda pointed out that Magadha being under the 
Palas and the territory to the west under the Chandellas, it is 
difficult to believe that the Kalacuri Gahgeyadeva could rule over 
Tirhut. The Muslim historians record that in 1018 Sultan Muhmiid 
after sacking Mathura invested Kanauj. The Pratiharu king Eajya- 
pala- of Zanauj tendered his submission to the Muslim invader 
and allowed the city to be plundered. This enraged the other 
Hindu kings of northern India and they combined under the leader- 
ship of Ganda, the Candella Eaja of J ejakabhukti and Kalanjars, 
to punish this cowardly act. Under the command of the Candella 
crown prince Vidyadhara they captured Kanauj and killed Eajya- 
pala. These events must have taken place in the hot weather of 
1019 A. H. after the departure of the Sultan.** This clearly proves 
that the Candellas were a great power and the extension of 
suzeranity over Tirhut must have been resented by them. The 
invasion of Ahga by Gahgeyadeva has already been referred to and 
it seems that it was in the nature of a raid and no permanent 
political control was established. 

Dr. E. C. Majumder*“ is of opinion that the date 1076 of the 
colophon is to be referred to the Saka era and the king is to be 
identified with Gahgeyadeva, the successor of Nanyadeva on the 
throne of Mithila. If the palaeography of the Ms. supports this 
view,*” it must be regarded as a solution of the problems noted 
above. 

If the conflict of Gahgeyadeva with the Palas is somewhat prob- 
lematical and doubtful, the invasion of Bengal by his son Karna 
rests on the firm basis of contemporary epigraphic and literary 
evidences. The BheraghUt inscription*^ of queen Alhanaclevi 
states that — 

“While this king (Karna) of unprepedented lustre gave full play to his 
heroism Vanga trembled with Knlihga ” 


10 le rYcpai. to. Ilj p. 202, fn. I. H J4SU., 1909, p. 278. 

12 IHQ., 1931, p, 681, Nanyadeva of Mithila. 

13 No facsimile of the manuscript has been published and we cannot give 
our final opinion without examining the characters of the Ms. 

14 m., Tol. n, pp. 11, 15, V. 12. 
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III tlie KaranlDel inscription'’'’ o£ Jayasiinlia, it is stated that he 
(Karna) was waited upon by the Coda, Kuhga, Huna, Gaucla, Gur- 
jara and Eira princes. In an interesting account'** of Karnu s 
war with the king of Gauda and iilagadha, the following information 
is finished by the Tibetan biographer of Dipahkara Srijnana Atisa : 

“During Ati^a’s residence at Vajrasaua a dispute having arisen bet- 
ween Nayapala, king of jJIagadha and the Tirthika king ICarnya*^ of 
the West, the latter made war upon Magadha. Failing to capture the 

city his troops sacked some of the sacred Buddhist institutions Atisa did 

not show any kind of concern or anger at it Afterwards when the victory 

turned towards Nayapala aud the troops of Karnya were being slaughtered by 
the armies of Magadha, he took the king Earnya and his men under his pro- 
tection and sent them away Ati^a caused a ti’eaty to be concluded bet- 

ween the two kings. "With the exception of the articles of food that were 
destroyed at the time of wars, all other things were either restored or 
compensated for.*’ 

There is nothing improbable in this account that after hostilities 
a treaty of peace was brought about through the mediation of 
the great Buddhist hierarch - aud his good ofiices were utilised 
on this particular occasion. Trom the nature of the treaty it 
seems that no party could gain much success aud the trial of 
strength was not conclusive. This treaty was merely a truce. The 
evidences of the recently discovered Paikore Image inscription'® 
and of the Rdmacarita of Saudhyakaranandi go to prove 
that a second campaign against Gauda was undertaken by 
Cedi Karna. In this expedition the Cedis advanced as far 
as Paikore in the modern Birhhum district and set up a column of 
victory there perhaps as a mark of liia victorious advance and an 
image of a goddess was carved by a certain sculptor at the order 
of the Cedi king. It is known from the commentary of the 9tli 
verse'® of the Rdmacarita that Vigrahapala III defeated Karna, king 
of Dhala, in battle, but did not uproot him and that Karna’s 
'daughter Yauvanasri was jnarried to the Pala monarch . It is very 
difficult t'o believe that the Cedi emperor who advanced so far aa 
Paikore was so disastrously defeated by Vigrahapala III aud that he 

16 2.4., vol. KVIII, p. 217. 

16 J3iYS., vol. I, p. 9, fn. I. 

17 The 'title of king Karnya seems to be the translation of the Sanskrit ivord 

‘Karnyaraja,’ a mistake for Kaniaraja ; see pt. I, p. 100. 

18 ASL, 1921-22, pp. 78-80. 

19 Alejnoirs, ASB., vol. Ill, no. T, p. 22. If Saudhyakaranandi is to be 
believed, Vigrahapala defeated Karna and gave him protection. 
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was compelled to give liis daughter in marriage with, the Pala king. 
There might have been some other motive behind this matri- 
monial alliance. We know that Karna in the height of his power 
had overrun the whole of northern India and during the last 
part of his reign he suffered many reverses at the hands of the 
Candella Klrtivarman,®'* Paramara Udayaditya,”^ Bhiniadeva of 
Anahilavada“° and of Calukya Somesvara.’’^ In the height of his 
power Karna had practically annexed the Candella kingdom 
during the weak rule of Devavarman. The drama Prahodha- 
candrodaya records how Kirtivarman, brother of Devavarman 
with the help of his Brahmana general Gopala restored the 
Candella kingdom after vanquishing the power of Karna. Paced 
in the south and west by the powerful Calukyas and Paramaraa, 
the rising power of the Candellas was a great thi’eat 
to the power and prestige of Karna. It is pausible, therefore, that 
Karna wanted a contented and pacified Bengal in order to meet the 
rising tide of his swelling enemies and the motive behind this matri- 
monial alliance was political. Another dynasty which had matri- 
monial connection with the Kalacuri Karna was the Varmans of 
East Bengal. 

Opinions of scholars are divided as to the origin of the Varmans 
of Bengal. Mr. R. D. Banerjee remarked^" that Jatavarman of the 
Tadava dynasty founded a new kingdom coming in the wake of the 
invasions of Rajendra Cola or Jayasimha II or Gahgeyadeva. Dis- 
cussing the subject, Dr. D. C. Ganguly^" observed that 

“The military resources of Vairavarman wlio was only a member of a 
feudatory royal family, seem to have hardly allowed him to march independently 
against such a distant country as East Bengal. He must have gained tlie 
rulership of that province with the help of some extraneous superior power.” 

We agree with Dr. Ganguly so far but can hardly accept the 
conclusion that Vajravarman followed Rajendra Cola, shared his 
victories and ultimately established himself on the throne of East 
Bengal after the flight of its ruler Govindaoandra. There is no 
evidence to show that the Varmans followed the Cola emperor. It 
is clear from the Belava plate, the most important record of the 

20 E7., vol. I, pp. 220, 326, and also Frahodhacandrodaya. 

21 El., vol. II, p. 192. 

22 Biihler, Heniacandra. 

23 Biihler, Vikramunkaracarita, I, 102. 

24 Buhrjliir Itilidsa, p. 276. 

25 IHQ., 192,9, p. 225. 
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Varmans, that the founder of the political fortunes of the family 
was Jatn^arman, son of Vajravarnian, whose praises in regard to 
his warlike activities are very vague and general. It is to be parti- 
cularly noted that in the 8th verse where the military and political 
activities of Jatavarman are described, great stress®” has been 
laid first on his marriage with Virairl, daughter of Karpa, and 
it seems that this marriage had got something to do with his 
military conquests. Again, though no connected meaning can 
bemads of the recently discovered Vajrayogini plate”' of Samala- 
varman because of its damaged condition, the way in which the 
words Kalaouri and mdtrvamiyd occur, it can be surmised that 
this marriage of Jatavarman was a great factor in determining the 
political fortunes of the Varman family. Both the Oedis and 
the Varmans claim to have belonged to the lunar dynasty and 
the same traditional genealogical names are to be found in their 
epigraphic records. lu the Bewa inscription”” of Malayasiniha, son 
of the minister of a later Cedi king, it is stated that 

“The illustrious Jata was the adviser of his predecessors, who had been 

in this world, in the incantation for increasing their fame who was 

carrying great weight among the religious by gifts to the twice-born; also by 
valour of whose arms the illustrious Kar^iadeva had vanquished his foes.” 
(v. 7-8). 

It is to be observed that the name in the Rew'a inscription is 
Tata while in Belava plate the name is Jata.”® could have 
been misread for ta. Even if the reading Jata be correct, the scribe 
might have through oversight or due to some other reasons incised 
io instead of ta because the name Jata does not appear to be a 
Sanskritised one. 

The logic of historical facts connect the Varmans with the 
Kalacuris rather than with the Colas. According to the testimony 

26 Thus begins the description of Jetavarmau’s political conquests: — “pori- 

noyaii -Kari/,asya -vlraSnyam -yoiigastt -yrathayani -paribhanizni -statu -Eamarupa- 
sfiyatn ” 

27 Br. K. N. Bhattasali, BJiaratviirin, 13i0 B.S., p. 674. 

28 Memoirs ASI., no. 23, p. 133. 

29 No facsimile of the llowa insoriptiou has yet been published, and it caunot 
be examined. If the identification of Jata with Jatavarman of the Varman 
family is to be accepted, it is to be conceded: that another collateral family; of the 
Varmans continued to serve the Kalacuri kings as ministers. Jata’s son YaksapSla 
was the minister of Gayakarna and grandson Malayasupha and great grandson 
Padmasimba were also ministers of the latter Kalacuri kin^. 
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of the Belava plate^ the Varmaua originally belonged to Sijnhaiiuia. 
Dr. E. G. Basak"' is iucliuod to identify this place with Sihapinii 
in Radha ineutioiied in the Mahavamsa. It is known from tlie 
Komarti and Brhatprostha copper-jdales that Siinliapnra in 
Kalinga w'as the cainial of a line of kings whose names ended in 
Varinan and this place has been identified with Siughpurain 
between Chicacole and Norasanuaiieta. It lias already been 
observed that the Kalacuri Gaiigeyadeva carried liis conquests as 
far as the seashore of Ufkala and Karna also won victories over 
Kaliiiga. It is important to mention in this connection that 
Karna assumed the proud title of Tnhalihgadhigati which indicates 
his political control over Kalinga. It is quite probable that the 
Cedis secured the active services of the Varmans of Sinilmpura Avho 
were given posts of honour. Jalavarinau might have accompained 
Karna in his campaign against the Gauda king. Jatavarman by 
his distinction and great service won the confidence of tlie Cedi 
king who was pleased to give his daughter in marriage with 
him. The temptation of identifying data of the Rewa inscription 
who won victories for Karna is irresistible and this perlmqrs offers 
a better explanation of the fact that a local dynasty of Siqihapura 
could found an independent kingdom in East Bengal. 

Another dynasty which followed the Varmans in East Bengal was 
that of the well-known Senas of Bengal. A pillar with the figure of 
the Goddess Manasa with the inscribed words® * Rajena Sn-Vijayase, 
has been discovered in Paikore, the findspot of the Cedi Karna’s 
pillar. This king ‘Vijayase’ is generally identified with Vijayasena 
of the Sena dynasty. That the Senas belonged originally to the 


30 734., Tot. 7CII, p. 37; Mr. R. D. Bauerjee draws attoiitiou to the Lakkha- 
niapfiala pra^asti which records the dedication of a Siva temple by Idvarii, wife of 
a Jalaudlmra king of the Punjab, and in that record occurs the list of twelve 
kings, their names ending in Varman. Isvara is described ns having descended 
from a line of Yadova kings of Sihgapura. Biihler was inclined to identify this 
Sihgapura with Saiig-ho-pulo in the Punjab mentioned by Yuan Oliwaug. Mr. 
N, G. Majumdar remarks that there is nothing in the epigraph itself which 
supports this contention or makes it necessary. The latest view on the location 
of Simhapura has been expressed by Mr. D. O. Sarkar in lEQ., 1934, Deo., 
pp. /83-4, who thinks that the Varmans might have been ousted from Simhapura 
of Kaiihga by the eastern Qaiigas and also that the Yadavas of Sihgapura of the 
Punjab might have founded Siipbapura in Kaiihga. 

31 ASI.^ 1021-22, p. 80. 
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Karnata country is too well-known to need reijetition. From the 
Btatemeiit in tke 32n.d verae of the Nagpur Pra4asti of the Paramara 
Udayaditya that Karna “joined by the Karnatas had swept over 
the earth like a mighty ocean,” Mr. JayaswaP^ concluded that 
there was an alliance between the Cedi king and the Karnatas and 
went so far as to assert thatNanyadeva, the founder of the Karnataka 
dynasty in Mithila, came in the wake of Karna’s invasions. It. has 
been suggested by Dr. R. 0. Majunidar®“ that the rise of this Karna- 
taka pow'er is to be connected with the military exiieditions of the 
Karnata emperors Somesvara I and his son Vikramaditya VI of the 
Calukya dynasty. The argument advanced by Dr. Mnjumdar 
thatNanyadeva flourished forty years after Karna and therefore 
he could not possibly take iiart with Karna in his exploits against 
the Malavas and Sauviras does not hold good airparently in the case 
of the Senas of Bengal, in view of the fact that Samantasena and 
Hemantasena, two immediate predecessors of Vijayasena, lived in 
Radha.^^ Prom the existence of an alliance between Karna and the 
Karnatas and from the same find-spots of the epigraphs of Karna 
and Vijayasena it appears that the Senas might have come in the 
wake of Karna’s invasion. But a close study of the relations of 
Karna with the Calukyas and Paramaras makes this important 
point clear. 

It is stated in the 19th verse of the Udaipur Prasasti of the 
Malava liings that 

“Seeing the Karnatas, the lord of Lata, the king of Gurjaros, the Tura§kas, 

chief among whom wore the lord of Codi, Indraratna, Yoggala and Bhlma 

his (Bhojas) hereditary warriors thought only of the strength of their arms, 
not of the number of fighters.” 

This alliance of the kings were against the Paramara emperor 
Bhoja. The 32nd verse of the Nagpur Pra^neti on which Mr. 
Jayaswal’s conclusion is based refers to an alliance of the Calukya 
king Karna,“* son of Bhlma, with the Karnatas against the Paramhra 


32 JBOltS., vol. IX, pp. 300 ff. 

33 0i>t. cit., Ndnm^<iva of MitkUd. 

34 Dabpara Ins., verses 9 and 10; Naihati plate of Vallalascna verse 3. 

35 Dr. D. 0. Ganguly, History of the Haramdras^ p, 130 fn. 2, Dr. Ganguly 
adduces convincing reasons from the evidence of Prth vvrdju^vijaya, Sukrtasorii” 
I'lrtima, Sunithotsciva and the Panhera iuscriptiou that this Karna of the S2nd 
verse is to identified with the Calukya king of that name and the alliance was 
between the Calukyan king Karga and the Karnatas. 
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Jayasiipfia. The siibseqiieat relation of the Cedi Karua with the 
Karnatas after the destruction of Bhoja’s power was far from being 
friendly. Bilhana says that after the fall of Bhoja. the Baramfira 
Jayasiniba sought the assistance of the Calukya king Somesvara I 
putting aside all family jealousies. Keen and shrewd diplomat as 
he was, Somesvara I realised that the extension of the Cedi power 
over Malava would he in fiiture a threat to his own power. He at 
once changed sides and defeated the Kalaouri Karna and his .son 
Vikramaditya was directed to settle the internal affairs of Malava. 
It is thus clear from the testimony of Bilhana that the alliance 
between the Kalacuri Karna and the Karnatas was a temporary one 
and it broke up as soon as the common object was achieved and the 
probability of the coming of Karnafas with Karna in Bengal is very 
remote. The victorious campaigns of Vikramaditya Viand his advance 
up to Gauda and Kamarupa have been recorded by Bilhana and tliese 
must have shattered the power and prestige of the Kalacuris. This 
perhaps explains w'hy the pillars of Karna and Vijayasena happened 
to be in the same locality. Their proud way of styling themselves 
as Karndfa-Ksatriyas in their own records and the marriage of 
Vallalaseua with a Calukyan princess point to connect the establish- 
ment of the Senas in Bengal with the exploits of a Karnata king, 
most probably Vikramaditya VI, rather than with the Cedi Karna. 

Phamode Lal Paul 


36 Vikramarikadeva~cariiaj Sarga IIT, v. 67. 



The Identity of the Indus Valley Race 
with the Vahikas 

The recent archeological finds at Mohenjodaro and Harappa have 
given rise to problems which will keep the antiquarian busy for a long 
time to come. As the civilisation revealed by those relies is, in the 
opinion of competent scholars, non- Aryan, it is of the utmost importance 
to deteimine, with the evidence we possess, whether it is clearly older 
than the Aryan, or contemporaneous with any phase of the same. Por 
it was in the Punjab and the Indris Valley, especially in the former, 
that the Vedio Aryans originally dwelt and composed their hymns, 
which are justly regarded as the earliest record of the race. If, there- 
fore, this so-called Indus Valley civilisation be older than that of the 
Vedio Aryans, we must regard the latter as the superseding conquerors 
of a. race that gradually disappeared before their vigorous onslaught. 
■Why not then look for some evidence in the Rgveda or other works, 
that will throw some kind of light on the existence of an earlier and 
not uncivilised people in the Punjab? If, on the oilier hand, this 
unknown race was contemporary with the Aryan at any remote period 
during which the latter was steadily advancing, a. search for literary 
evidence is all the more necessary, and if fruitful, can scarcely be 
overrated. 

In. the present article I propose to lay before tho reader a piece 
of evidence from the Mahahharata. It is in the form of a lengthy 
diatribe against a whole people know'n as the Vahikas who inhabited 
the Indus Valley region, as well as the greater portion of modern Punjab 
and Sind, in post-Vedic times. That they occupied this extensive region 
later than the Vedio Aryans is clear from the following facts: That 
the Aitareya Brdhriiana, w'hioh mentions the various non-Aryan tribes 
and traces tbeir origin to the degraded sons of Vi^vamitra, does not 
refer to them;* that during the Brahmanic and Upanisadio period the 
country of the five rivers was still Vedic in culture; and that in the 


1 Ait. Br., vrr, 18. 
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subsequent or Eiiio period it fell eoiupletely outside the pale of 
Aryanisiu. Lastly, tlie Malidbhnmta and Paniiii appear to know 
tlieiu as tbe settled people of tire same region in tlieir own times. 

Tbe country of Madra is generally identified witli tlie Dotih between 
tlie Bayi and the Chenab, or between the C.lieuab and the Ileas; and 
besides, the Maliabliarata expressly states tliat the region watered by 
tlie five rivers, viz., Satadrn, Yipasa, Iravati, Candrabliaga and Vitaata, 
:as also tbe country througdi wliicb flows tlie mighty Indus that diverges 
from the Himalayas, is generally know as the Aratta or Takka c.ountry 
— the land of the notoriously impious Valukas.- The sacred stream of 
the Sarasvatfi is given as the boundary that divides the Aryans from 
them. 

The occasion of the diatribe is the quarrel between Karna and 
Salj'a, in which the former accuses the latter as being the sinful king' 
of an alien, irreligious and pleasure-seeking people. Cultural dilferenc.e, 
as is well-known, engenders cultural animosity. The details of the 
diatribe are as follows: 

The Madraka or Vahika women, who are the special object of 
Karna’s vituperation, are said to have prominent hones in the forehead 
(sthula-saiikhd) and also a thick gown on their body.-’ Their com- 
plexion is white (gaun), ami they are remarkable for their stoutness 
{bfhati). How what is true of the women folk must be equally true of 
the men also, and therefore the above qualities must be regarded as 
the peculiar physiognomical traits of the entire race. We have, 
indeed, no evidence to judge of the complexion of the Moheiijodaro 
people at this distant time; but as regards the prominouoe of the 
frontal bones, there is a curious agreement between them and the 
Yahikas. Doctors Sewell and Guha, who have examined the skulls at 
Moheiijodaro, have recorded their opinion as follows: “Many of the 
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skulls found at MoLenjodaro have a very prominent forehead, and 
their frontal hones are projecting.” (vol. II, p. 608). The Vahlkas are 
also said to be the descendants of two evil spirits Vahi and Hika who 
dwelt in the river Vipasa.* They are not the creatures of Brahman, 
the Creator of the whole mankind, or of the Aryan race. There is 
sufficient evidence to show that they were regarded as a race totally 
different from the Aryans of the plains. Cow-slaughter and beef-eating 
were among the hateful practices of the people, sind slaughter houses 
{govavdhana) and distilleries (catvard) are said to disfigure mansions 
iu their country.^ Now it is true that beef-eating was not held in 
abhorrence in Vedic times, but in the Epic period it had certainly 
become sacrilegious among the Hindus. Hence the Vahikas are again 
and again condemned as detestable beef-eaters. The Madra 
women are the most shameless on the earth. They are extremely 
fond of wine and beef and they are happy wherever they get them. 
A Madra woman is said to be more willing to part with her husband 
or son than with the goblet. Like the Sidonian women whom Milton 
describes in the 'Paradise Lost’, Book I as singing ‘amorous ditties’ 
the whole day in summer in honour of Tammuz, the Madra women 
also sing amorous, indecent songs, and drink and dance and make 
jnerry, though not in honour of any particular god. They freely mix 
among men and are utter strangers to the virtue of chastity. Now 
there may be, perhaps, some little malicious hyperbole in this, but even 
making adequate allowance for it, we must say that they enjoyed the 
greatest liberty imaginable on the earth. They are clad in woollen 
garments and skins of animals (/carihaldiina)J They are again described 
as musicians, fond of playing upon mrdahga, dnapa, etc. (musical 
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instruments of various kinds). Making water by staudiag was a 
liideous practice among tiie Valiikas of botb sexesj^ and it is for tbis 
reason that tbe stock example (‘tbe VabSka is a bull’) was current in 
ancient times. 

Ovens and bakeries seem to have been prevalent there on a large 
scale. For tbe people are said to be •vatyadhdnaiinah; that is, tlTey 
bought cooked food from tbe market. Cakes, barley fiour mixed with 
buttermilk, beef and other meats mixed with onions and garlic are 
said to be their dainty food. Fried grains (dhana) also seem to have 
been generally consumed among them. Milks of sheep, camels, asses 
and other animals w'ere freely used in the Aralta or Vahika country. 
Wooden plates and earthen pots were the vessels in which their food 
was served to them.® This is probably the reason why pottery works 
were advanced among them and also why pottery is so important among 
the Mohenjodaro finds. 

There was no caste system among the Vahikas. A Trrihmana or 
priest among them could be a soldier, or a trader, or even a barber ; 
and vice versa.'’ It would appear from this that there the barber’s 
profession was not considered at all derogatory even for a priest to 
follow. Mr. Mackay who read a paper on Mohenjodaro civilization 
before the Boyal Asiatic Society of London only a. few mouths ago, 
expressed his surprise at the large number of razors among the ex- 
cavated finds. But now we are in a position to understand why it 
is so. We may now believe that the Vahikas who were the authors of 
that civilisation w-ere particular about getting tbemselves punctually 
shaved and hence the barber must have been regarded as a very useful 
member of society, and his profession not at all undignified. 
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The theology of this people seema to have been as detestable to 
the Aryans as the other featui'es of their civilisation. Karna denounces 
the Vahikas as a people rvho are non-saerificers and whom 
none of the Aryan Grods, Indra, Varuna, etc., patronise. On the other 
hand, a horrible demoness is said to be worshipped in the popirlon.s 
town of Sakalapura, the capital of Madra.'“ Shfi is described as singing 
aloud a song of the following purport, on the fourteenth night of the 
dark half of every lunar month. “Oh: when shall I have the pleasure 
again of singing (hearing) the songs of these Vahikas? When shall 
I have a sumptuous feast of beef, pork, camel’s and ass’s flesh, as well 
as of rams and cooks with gaiidiya wine to boot, in the company of the 
stout and fair Sakala women? Unlucky, indeed, is he who eats no 
such dainties.’’ Eationally interpreted, all this simply means that on 
the particular night the citizens of Sakalapur, especially women, 
worshipped a goddess with the above-mentioned offerings, accompanied 
by songs of the same purport. But though worshipped as a goddess 
by them, the neighbouring Aryans looked upon her as a hideous 
demoness, just as the early bigoted Christians looked upon the heathen 
gods as the allies of Satan. The figures of the mother Goddess, found at 
Mohenjodaro and Harappa, may, in the light of the above evidence, 
be appropriately regarded and interpreted as the figures of the same 
goddess. 

Equally peculiar was the law of inheritance among those people. 
Property descended there, not from father to son, as it does in all 
Aryan countries, but from the maternal uncle to the nephew — a custom 
that still prevails among some races of Southern India.” 'This is, 
how'ever, the only point of agreement between the Vahikas and the 
Dravidians, the rest of the evidence clearly pointing to their Sumerian 
origin. 
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Siioli is tke evidence from the MahabharatO: "W e f\irtlier gather 
from Pa^iiui, the great g-rammariau, that the Vahilcas rvere divided 
into different warlike clans, probably as mercenary tribes who lent their 
services to any one who paid for themd^ Now Panini’s time is generally 
believed to be the 8th century B.C. by all Indian scholars though 
some European scholars place him in the 5th or 6th century B.C. But 
whichever date we accept, it is clear that from the time of the 
Mahabharata war down to the daj^s of Panini, the Vahikas lived as 
a distinct non-Aryan race in the Punjab and the adjoining districts. 
What became of them later— whether they migrated to other lands or 
amalgamated with other races — is a matter to be determined. 

The whole evidence, again, is of supreme importance in fixing 
the relative chronology of the Indus Valley civilisation. For in the 
Vedic period this very region of the Indus and of the five rivers was 
resounding with Vedic Mantras and consequently, we find in the Rgveda 
the same rivers frequently mentioned with filial love and reverence. 
Thus the great sage V'isvamitra offers a fervent prayer to the two streams 
Vipasai and Satadru (Beas and Sutlej) begging of them an easy ford. 
(RV., Ill 33). And, as to the Indus, certainly no other river is more 
frequently alluded to in the Ryveda or held in greater veneration. 
The region of the five rivers must, therefore,, he regarded as the centre 
of Aryan culture in those days. And the culture of Madra 
in Vedic times, in consequence, must have been different from 
that of the subsequent epic period. In the Brhadaranyaka Upanimd 
which is undoubtedly one of the earliest of the Ilpanisads, we 
find that two great scholars and philosophers, viz. Bhuju Laliyayani 
and Uddalaka Aruni had resided in the Madra country to 
study the law of sacrificial ritual, and that they were proud 
to mention the fact in the assembly of king Janaka before 
Yajiiavalkqa and other worthy Brahinanas, (Bi\ Up., V. 3; 7). And 
the tale of Savitrr, the Madra princess, clearly refers to this earlier 
period of the country. It is, again, important to note that the Vahikas 
are not mentioned in the Aiimeya BrdI1.7n.ana along with the Andhras, 
Pundras, Sabaras, Pulindas, and Miitibas — ^the non-Aryan tribes known 
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in tlie Brahmanic period. Nor is tliere any mention of tliem in the 
Ramayana or in the Mann Smrti, though alien tribes like Kambojas, 
Sakas, Barbaras etc. are mentioned in both. And yet the same region 
which was once the proud seat of Tedio learning and culture is found 
in the Mahahhdrata as a country of sinners and barbarians, w'here no 
pious man could stay even for a couple of days without pollution. 
Now such a remarkable change in the cultural history of the ancient 
land of the Vedic Aryans cannot be accounted for except by supposing 
that there was some tremendous natural or political upheaval during 
the course of centuries that marked thei close of the Vedic period. And 
a.s there is not the slightest allusion to any political upheaval, it is 
but reasonable to suppose that certain natural change came upon the 
once devoted land and that these visitations impelled the Aryans to 
seek better, more fertile and more congenial lauds in the east. We are, 
indeed, unable to imagine at this distance of time, what these natural 
changes could be, but probably the extremity of the climate, the drying 
up of the sacred stream of SarasvatT, the greater scantiness of the rain- 
fall than before, and the dread of constant invasions of foreigners 
might be some of the causes. Besides, the east was being more and 
more Aryanised every century and thus also room was made in the 
Punjab for new-comers to settle in the land deserted by the Aryans. 
The legend of king Maithava and his priest Gotama Bahugana as given 
in the Satapatha Btahmana is generally taken by scholars as indicative 
of Aryan advance to the east. The original home of Aryan culture 
thus fell out of the pale of Aryanism altogether. It is for this reason, 
perhaps, that there are no sacred places of Hindu pilgrimage in the 
Punjab though its rivers are of Rgvedio celebrity, being associated 
with the names of great Rais like Visvamitra, Vasistha and others. Por 
the genesis of holy places began in the Epic and Puranic period when 
the five rivers with the Indus had been contaminated by the inroads 
of barbarians. Henceforward the centre of Aryan civilisation shifted 
to the east. 
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A change exactly reverse to that of the Punjab came on Magadha 
or Bihar. For the same Visvamitra who oflers such fervent prayers to 
Vipa^a and Satadru in the Rgveda speaks of Kikata or Bihar iu very 
disparaging terms, and implores Indra to confer their cows — their 
wealth — on the Aryas.'** Such was Magadha iu Rgvedic times. But 
the Mahdhhdrata extols it as the country of piety and culture along 
with Kuru PMcala.^® 

This identification of the Vahikas with the authors of the Indus 
Valley civilisation, therefore, establishes the priority of the Aryan or 
Vedic civilisation, thorigh Sir John Marshall and others who follow 
him believe in the priority of the former. Again, it confirms the tra- 
ditional date of the Mahabharata War, viz. 3,000 B. C. since the 
earliest strata at Mohenjodaro are believed to be as old as about 2,600 
B.C., if not more. This literary evidence is, therefore, valuable 
if the identification is correct. And such of the archseologists as will 
deny this and claim a greater antiquity for the Indue Valley civilisa- 
tion should explain how the Vedic Aryans superseded an almost equally^ 
advanced race without leaving any the least trace of the conquest in 
their literature. 

K. M. Shemsavnekati 
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Narasipahanatha Stone Inscription of Vaijaladeva 


A range of hills about 20 miles south-west of Padmapur in the 
district of Sambalprii is called Gandhamardaaa. In a gorge of this 
Gaudhamardana range there stands a temple belonging to the Orissan 
school of Indo-Aryan style. The deity of the temple is known as 
Vidala Narasimhanatha implying the feline form of Narasimha incar- 
nation of Visnu. The tradition relating to the origin of the deity is 
recorded in an Oriya palm-leaf manuscript known as N ■rnvilia- 
mahatviya. It rereals that a demon Musika (mouse) by name, being 
chased by Nrsimha has hidden himself in a hole underneath the image 
and Narasimha assuming the form of a cat has been guarding the 
mouth of the hole against the emergence. of. the demon. The enshrined 
deity is the very same image of Ifarasimha in the form of a cat or Vidala 
and hence it is called Vidala Narasimhanatha. But we wonder to see 
that the form of image bears no resemblance to that of a cat. 
Curiously enough, it is a phallic emblem of Siva. Only at the Lihga- 
raju temple of Bhuvanesvara, though the deity is in lifiya form, it is 
worshipped as Harihara or the combination of Siva and Vijpu. But 
we do not know how Siva is entirely worshipped here as Visnu. 

A- slab of black stone measuring 31J" x 2|" has been attached on 
the outer side of the western wall of Jagamohana or the audience hall 
of the temple. The inscription, edited here, is engraved on this slab; 
It was first noticed by Mr. Beglar* and then by Dr. D. Il„ Bhandarkar" 
and Pandit L. P. Pandey.“ Finding ’ some discrepancies in the 
published reading I went to the spot to verify the original inscription. 
On scrutiny I found that Vaijaladeva, son of Vatsarajadeva, the 
Eaja of Patna, caused the erection of the temple on the hill Gandha- 


1 Sepori oj Archasoloaicat Survey of India, vol. XIII, pp. 140-43. 

2 Annuid Report of the Archceological Survey of India for 1904-6, pp! 121-126. 

3 lUQ.,. vol, V, p. 345; Ihid., vol. Vin, pp. 618-23. 
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inardaua and ijresented a necklace of precious stones along witli 100 
ooTvs to the god Vidala Narasimlianatha. He also granted to the 
priest of the temple for the maintenance of worship some lands situated 
on the locality known as Adimerftda and Varilonala and a mango grove 
known as Hapanga lying in the vicinity of Lohasihga. The gift was 
made on Friday, the fullmoon day of Caitra, the moon remaining in 
the Hasta nahsatra in the year Yikari. The object of the donor in 
making the gift was to have a son through propitiation of god. The text 
was composed by Agha, and runs as follows : 

I'-l- eft STFT 

'Hatin' trsnit g?r Isrra 

I S4'4*t4<y ISIein Fif vIl^iRisi 
LA. jjpfj tTl%^ 

aw? ntr liyi ihIs ittqi?! q i Rjm 

L-4. ...^ I tRiftgqiK 3raT sft 

The traditional history of Patna published in the Gazetteer of 
Central Provinces of 1870 and Orissa in the Mahing narrates that the 
title of Maharaja was enjoyed by the rulers of Patna State from the 
very beginning, but this inscription contradicts this assertion by showing 
the fact that Vatsaraja described himself simply as Haja. 

It is very difficult to ascertain the date of this inscidption by work- 
ing out the above astrononoical details. Because we do not know whether 
the cyclic year Vikari of the Jupiter of the inscription belongs to the 
northern or southern system. The Oriya character of the inscription 
cannot go back beyond the 10th century A.D. The date 1359-60 A.D. 
suggested by Dr. Bhandarkar is, therefore, untenable. His calcula- 
tion is based only on the genealogical list of the Rulers of Patna 
published in the Gazetteer of Central Provinces on pages 483-i. The 
trustworthiness of this list can be questioned now, because Vatsaraja’s 
sou Vaijaladeva of our inscription is not included in it. 

Mr. Ir. P . Pandey often notices local accounts such as Jaya- 
candrika or a Sanskrit work entitled Kosaldnanda which gives the 
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accounts of the “Caulian Eulers of the Sambalpur district.”'* But I 
am not inclined to base tbe calculation of tbe date of tbe insoriptioji on 
these accounts. Because the veracity of the said stccounts is doubtful. 
The aforesaid work mentions Vatsaraja as the successor of Vaijaladeva 
while the order of succession is reversed in the inscription. Again the 
slokas giving the same account in one manuscript of the said work is 
either written in different metre or totally wanting in the other. -For 
illustrations I reproduce below the dloltas of two different manuscripts. 

fswratf gHT Km HCTwr: i 

'JK II 

w ^mr. i 

%; ii 

^51^ tmfe: fmr i 

Huaftwi H 

II 

•(rUKlvil dWdIR: MtitiRid: I 

(These slokas are published by Mr. ]j. P. Pandey in JBURS., vol. XX, 
p. 144 from one manuscript). 

Kt# Et rt f I 3?ft 

avsiRgsiEfl i 

fifgift RmgmHRtdKi 

(These slokas are fotmd on p. 108 of the Kosaldnanda, edited by 
Maharaja Sir B. M. Singh Deo, E.C.I.E., from the manuscript 
belonging to the Maharaja of Sonpul). 


4 Proceedings and transactions of the 8th All-tiidia Oriental Conference) 
pp. 43-49; JBOPS.) vol. XX, pp. 14ft4f5. 

I.H.Q., SBPTBM'BBB) 1936 
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The readers may now take note of the fact from the slokas re- 
produced above that the same list of succession of rulers is put in 
different words in different manuscripts of the same work by the same 
author. Again the sJoka {mm-ntmn yujjd etc.), giving- the date of 
death of Riimadeva of one manuscript is not found in the other. 

It is narrated in the Kosalanandu that Eiimadeva, the founder of 
the Ruling House of I’atua, was 11th in descent from the famous 
Prthviritja of Delhi. He married the daughter of the brother of 
Rajarajesvaraj the Gajapati king of Orissa. Prthvlraja was killed in 
the battle in 1192 A.D. How allowing a margin of 200 years for 10 
predecessors we get 1393 A.D. as the date of Eiiiuadeva, when in 
Orissa there was no Gajapati king, Ra-jarajesvara by name. The last 
Rajaraja of the Gaiga dynasty ruled in Orissa between 1198 and 1211 
A.D. Ramadeva was certainly not a contemporary of this Rajaraja as he 
was not the immediate successor of Pithviraja. Evidently the accounts 
given in the Koialananda are untrustworthy. There is, therefore, no 
ground to' discard the jjalseography and assign the inscription to a date 
earlier than the IGth century A.D. 


Binayak Misea 



Ganjam Grant of JayavarmadeTa of 
Unmattakesarl’s Time 

This grant consists of 3 copper-plates, each measuring 7" long 
and Si" broad. The plates are strung to a circular copper ring rvhioh 
passes through the holes bored in the middle of the left side of each 
plate. The diameter of the ring is 3^". A lump of copper containing 
the seal secures the two ends of the ring. The figures on the seal 
are now indiscernible. They are probably like those of other G-ahga 
grants of Ganjam. 

My friend Mr. P. Acharya, the State Archaeologist of Mayurbhanj, 
has r’ecently purchased this grant from Mr. S. N. Rajaguru of 
Parlakimedi for Baripada Museum. I owe my indebtedness to 
Mr. Acharya for kindly lending it to me for decipherment. It is 
regrettable that no report as to its discovery is now available. 

The inscription begins on the reverse of the first plate and ends 
on that of the last plate. It first discloses that one Yisavarnava 
obtained permission from Unmatiiakesari at Yiraja to issue the grant 
with his own prahisti to Bhatta Nanva-itamauttara on the occasion of a 
solar eclipse, recording the grant of the Valainasniga in the Varttani 
•vimya of the Kongoda viwndala. Thereafter Svetaka, the place of 
issue, is mentioned. Then after the mention of Lord Gokarnesvara 
on the Mahendra mountain, occurs the praJasti of Jayavarma, the 
lord of Kaliiiga, belonging to the spotless Ganga family, who granted 
the aforesaid village on the occaiSion of the solar eclipse of Phalguna 
to the above-named donee belonging to the Vajasaneya caraiui, Kanva 
suhlui and Yatsa gotvu with the five pravaras: ^\'atsa, Bairda, Bhrgu, 
Jamadagni and Cyavana. The document was written by Polla- 
bhandara, the minister for war and peace {MahdsanAhivigrahi) , 
incised by Samanta Bhogaka and sealed by the queen Sri Prthvi- 
mahadevi. The messenger {dutaka) was Mukunda. The date of issue 
was the 3rd day of the bright fortnight of the month of Yai^akha 
ill the year 50 of an unspecified erS. 
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It camiot be doubted that VisavaniaTa and Jayavarma are the 
two different names of one and the same person. The former is 
probably bis private name and tbe latter official. TTnmattakesari 
can be identified with tbe king of tbe same name of tbe Bliauma 
family, because Viraja, tbe place of bis re,sidence, i.s umjuestiouablv 
identical with Jajpur in tbe Cuttack district. 

Tbe texts of all plates of tbe libaxima family hitherto discovered 
have been published together and the problems ccnnected with the 
said family have been discussed by me in a monograph entitled 
Orissa under the Bhawna kings. It is said in one of tbe plates of 
tbe Bbauma family that FnmaHakesarl subjugated tbe Kaliugas.’ 
This statement is now corroborated by tbe present plate. Because 
Fnmattalce^ari appears in tliis plate as an overlord of Jayavarma, the 
lord of Kalinga. Therefore tbe unspecified era used in this plate can 
be taken as tbe same one found in tbe Bbauma plates. As the era 
of tbe Bbauma plates has been taken by me as the IIar.sa era,' the 
date of this plate can be assigned to 066-57 A.D. In that case, the 
occasion of making tbe gift can be traced to 061 A.D. in wliich year an 
eclipse of tbe sun took place in tbe month of Phalguua.'' 

My friend Mr. Jogendra Chandra Oliosb sugg'csts to me to 
identify this Jayavarmai wii.h the brother of Anant.avarma of tbe 
Dharmalingeiivara grant of the Gaiiga year 204'* and take the era of tbe 
Bbauma plates as tbe Bbauma era. I have offered a suggestion as to the 
probability of use of their own era by tbe Bbauma .Itings." But for 
want of sufficient evidence in favour of this supposition, I have taken 
tbe era of tbe Bbauma plates as tbe Harsa era. Now I could have 
accepted bis suggestion, if this identification of Jayavarma bad been 
based on surer grounds. The identification sugge.sted by Mr, Ghosli 
seems to be untenable for several reasons. In tbe first place, Dbarma- 
lingedvara grant was issued from Kalinga-nagara and tbe present 
one from Svetaka which has been identified with Cbikiti in tbe 

1 Orissa under the Bhauma Itings, p. 41. 

2 Ibid., p. 78. 

3 An Indian Bpheme-ries by L. D. Swamikannu Pillai. 

4 JABBS., vol, II, p, 273. 

6 Orissa under the B/iauma kings, p, 78. 
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Q-anjam district by several scbolara. Secondly, Jayavarma, of the 
former grant does not appear to be a ruler of Kalinga. Had he been, 
a ruler, he himself would have issued the grant. And thirdly, I; am 
tempted to hold that different branches of the Gahga family were 
I’uling at different places in Kalinga. Because statements to this 
effect occur in the grants of the later Gaiiga kings. Again the grants 
which were issued from Svetaka*^ do not contain the Gahga era unlike 
those from Kalihga-nagara. Moreover the former grants fall into one 
category and the latter ones into the other in respect of their texts 
and scripts. 

In case of acceptance of Mr. Ghosh’s suggestion, however, the 
date of the plate rmder discussion can be assigned to 697 A. I). 
Because Anantavarma. of the Gahga year 294 corresponding to 700 
A.D.' must have issued the charter recognising the gift made by his 
brother Jayavarma after the demise of the latter; hence the year 
697 A.D. in which a solar eclipse took place in the month of 
Phalguna can be supposed to be the- date of the present plate. In that 
case the initial date of the supposed Bhauma era falls in (697-50) 
647 A.D. i.e., forty years after the commencement of the Harsa era. 
Apparently my identification of Tlajamala, the father of Tribhuvana- 
mahadevi, is not untenable;* nor is K.semahkBT8deva unconteinporane- 
ous with Harsa.’ 


6 m., vol. IV, pp. 199-201. 

7 The initial year of the G&hga era is 496 A.D., vide Ind, Art., vol. XiXl 
pp. 287-38. 

8 Orissa under the Bhdwma fcin/fs, p. 75. 

9 Ibid., p. 78. 
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TEXT 


L. 1 
L. 2 
L. 3 
L. 4 
L. 5 
L. 0 
L, 7 
L. 8 
L. 9 


Plato 1 (Eeverse) 
l%5tfrT I 5^-stf-TTnT I ^ 


3tE9i gwfirfsq 5f1%^--irro'-s 
1%l%-?rJT-^qi-iT^-F?T 3fwajr?i^T grw (j=5r)?n^- 
^JfwTRf ^ (- i) ftTRr^rw-^^rf^- 

3rT^(ci:)=l? ^>1= 1 ^ 


5WX ^trr^OTfi: ^-!RR?rr mt C^ir)- 
WTTsf wRr^rftfcr («) ^^RirfsrsHi\¥r- 


Plate II (OlOYerse) 

L. 10 :?Ri5r-?r?rfr?r^<sR^ fpi^slcy'Ri-Jf- 

L. 11 1 (^_j!=) W4- 

L. 12 l*-d-5^-f?r^rw-4ifti?(Jr-Sf;5T 

L. 13 g^%3T^-?rw^cf-=5*-^ g3r-g-(^)?r-TO®JTTSBr?5T-5ft(1%)’:4 ^r- 
L. 14 wliferfwi# jncTT-'Rr^-'TT^Tg^^rT- 

L. 15 ^ JT^IlN ^-3f3T^4^- 

L. IG ^(:«!) ftRff'JH l'+.'H'-'^<I, #SX-’Ef3'% Wrff^- 

L. ir 5fan-^T^?ff^;r-Tr3a^4;-TMg?r-j»TriPFrMr (^)'cr' 

L- 18 

^fiT^^-^r?-^¥r-5TOt?rrq: 


Plate II (Reverse) 

L. 20 -fwi-3Rcf I ii'd H -4 i ^ sT^rr- 

L. 21 1; Trr^3r'!?i i R^i (^r *)1% ^di*la(&'>i2r-?w («r -.=)''?(:) =nvt- 

L. 22 HW-JTTgr jiw(:h=) ^r5:-#5T(q'5r-1%i% ii ^r3r?r^«[-^f^r3T 

L. 23 ?n5stm > 53 -^ qg'- 

Ij. 24 qdt.iw'-hl(5Rq) Sftisr ’ft^ g^qT(?) ^tgaq^- »iqi% vr- 

L. 25 £ !sft-iT;:q?5fK?l(?:R) ^rf%^-WTO-g^Wp=FST4%%- 

L. 26 »fidi(4dh;r?fnT^ g^?nf»ri«R 

I'. 27 '5i?gq(3i);rr% ?j^-JT5tqTR si^swrfif: qfr(=i=ci.) ?rm(i5r)?n- 

l'- 28 ^ %q:^5r qfiqlSsRt 
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Plate I (Reverse) 



Plate II (Reverse) 



I.E.Q., September, 103C, 


PJate III (Obverse) 




(xanjam Grant of Jauavarviadeva of llnmaitalceiarl’s Thne 
Plate 111 ((Diverse) 

L. 29 II 3?;^ iifHkr[#5 ^fir 

L. 30 Tlf^: 1 c|l?T W II ’ITJJJT 'B5r- 

L. 31 ^TfT^r 'nfer: w^Tri'fiOTFF^r' 'H^TOd'irsr- 

L. 32 # II trfs ^ i irt- 

L. 33 ;% # (-.=) II 

L. 34 ^:rJTiT?(*) 31^1^14 '^#-^?'TT!!Ti ^ ^ Tra^tsfl »r- 
L. 35 II 1% f533mg:f%^ figcir- 

3ftf43- 

L 3G ^ f(g>^ =iff 3^(0 

h. 37 cjff: 11 JTfTSTff'S gg;^3 ll 3TCTIjf^'<T- 

Plate 111 (Reverse) 

L. 38 |i iEnW€T«1% 

L. 39 ^ ^nf) «Ti--ss4(-5Ti5^-(5r) ^ ii xo 

L. 40 ^ II 


Binayak Miska 



Bhartryajna — the oldest commentator of 
Para skai’a-Grhyasutras 

The Pumuhara Grliyasutra heloiig’iiig to the Siiklayajiirveda is one 
of the most important and popular texts of its class. The importance 
and the poxDularity of the text may be easily gauged from the fact 
that a number of learned commentaries written by iho.se who are 
acknowledged authorities on the subject has come down to us from 
ancient times. But, ns the unfortunate case is, not all the comments 
are extant to this day for our .study and ijivestigation. Karkacarya is 
believed to be the most authoritative of all the commentators and his 
comments upon the text of Para.skara are rightly taken to be the 
model of what concise and excellent comments should be. Haribara 
is the most iiopulai- among the writers of commentaries upon the text 
and is specially renowned as an admirable and reliable guide foi' 
leading us through the thorny complex details of the domestic rituals 
by the composition of his rightly admired Faddkati, The commoiu 
taries of Jayarama, Gadadhara, Visvanatha and BSuwkrpla have alsiJ 
seen the light of day in the excellent editions puhli.shed by the Gujarhl.I 
Press of Bombay and the Vidyavilasa Pre,ss of Benares. But un- 
fortunately it is not generally known that Bhartryajna, an ancient 
commeutater of great renown, has also composed a learned coiumentary 
upon the text of Paraskaj’a Grhya. Prom a number of quotations and 
references made in the commentaries of Gadadhara and Eama- 
kr^ua we can firmly assert that Bhartryajna wrote a commentary and 
that too a very learned commentary upon Paraskara’s Grhya text. 
Only a small portion of Eamakr^na’s commentary has been publislied 
in tbe Chowkhamba San.skl'it series and hence we have traced there 
Uot more than five or six references' to the views of Bhartryajna but 
the commmentary of Gadadhara, though it extends only up to the second 
Kandika of the text, possesses more than 25 references' to the peculiar 


^ ffwpntnft (Chowkhamba Etln.) pp. 22, 156, 269, 27l. 

'niPtPiShijf Bdn.) pp. 2, 63, 66. 69. 76, 77, 95, 

66, 124, 145, 150, 160, 172, 190; 191, 201, 203, 204, 208, 209, 230, 248, 266, 276. 
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comments of this anth.or. Hence it is otvious that Bhartryajna's com- 
mentary did exist at that time since it has been utilised to such an 
extent by these commentators. If there still be any lurMng doubt 
about the existence of a commentary by Bhartryajna, it will be surely 
removed bj’' the notice of Bhartryajna’s incomplete Ms. called 
Paraskara-Qrhyavivarana in the recent catalogue^ of Sanskrit Mss., 
published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Date 

Our author seems to have been a very ancient commentator. His 
date can be correctly ascertained by a number of references made to 
his views and comments by the later commentators of the Grhya and 
Smrti texts. Thus Trikandamandana in his Apastambordhvanitartha- 
MriJcd while discussing various views about the merits of a householder 
privileged to consecrate the sacrificial fires, refers to the opinion of 
Bhartryajna'* that one who has committed to memory the text of the 
Veda has a genuine privilege for the consecration of the Srauta fires, 
even though he happens to be ignorant of the meaning of the text. 
This writer whose personal name is beUeved to be Bh^karami^ra 
flourished in the beginning of the 12th century.® Hence our author 
must be earlier than that. But another reference by a still ancient 
writer takes this date to four centuries earlier. Medhatithi on Manu., 
VIII. 3 makes a reference' to the different explanations proposed by 
Bhartryajna and advises his readers to consult his works and take 
them as the most authoritative explanations offered. This reference 
ajnply proves that even in the middle of the 9th eentuiy to which this 
premier commentator of Manu belongs,’ Bhartryajna’s authority on 


5 Vol. II, no. 1023. 

41* (B. !• Edn.) P- 29. 

6 Kane: History of HharmaiSstra, pp. 655-566. 

6 cfif ^ 

7 Kane: History oj Hharmaia^ra, p. 276, 
r.H.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1936 
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i-eligious matters was supreme and tliat Ilia name, rvas conjured up ivitli 
the greatest reverence due to one wlio commanded profound respect 
from later writers on account of liis age and authoritative position. 
Thus it is natural to assume that he is not later than the. first quarter 
of 9th century and he possibly flourished in the 8th century, if not 
earlier. 


His eminent position' 

The referencei to he found in Gadadhara’s commentary upon the 
PaTashira-SiUras amply prove that Bhartryajna was looked upon, even 
in matters relating’ to the domestic rituals, as an authority of great 
eminence and antiquity who.se cnmmenta, therefore, were of highest im- 
portance and consideration. In many places in making references to 
his views Gadadhara uses the plural number with the name of this 
Acarya which is a sure indication of his high position.*^ Hence it is 
but natural to believe that the opinions and views held by Bhartryajna 
are worthy of consideration for an impartial and critical study of these 
de.servedly popular Grhyn Sutras. 

His textual criticisms 

The aim of this paper is to collect in one place some of the im- 
portant comments of this writer and thus to show their instrinsio 
worth for a proper and comprehensive study of these Grhya Sutras. 
Bhartryajfia’s comments are useful not only for the interpretation of 
the sutras but also for testing the purity of the text as we have got 
it now. We shall quote below only three of such comments as are 
valuable for the textual criticism of the work. Thus the text" of the 
the sutra, II. 10,13 as commented upon by Jayarama and Harihara 
has the reading Audumbarya. but in Bhartryajna’s opinion the 
correct reading is Audu'nibarP° and this latter reading has also 

8 e.g. 1 5 TO STiiVirT: I 

(Gujrati Printing Press edn.) p. 276. 

9 The full siitra runs thus-gj^ Hsf: 

fiwm wrafi: i 

inm ’OT", P- 2'^®’ 
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been adopted by Xarka.’* Earibara’s Bhasya^® supposes a new 
Butra” after II. 6.27 descriptive of the diverse measnrements 
of the sticks used 63’- the Brahmacarins of the three castes hut as 
Gadadhara reports this is an interpolation in toto because it has not 
been commented upon by Bhartryajna and following him by Karka.** 
From this statiiment we can legitimately assume that Gadadhara 
considers Bhartiyajna to he a greater authority even for the readings 
of the Sutras than Harihara and lienee he is thoroughly justified in his 
remarks that the measurements of the Brahmacarins’ sticks have not 
been enumerated by the Acarsm Paraskara but should be adopted here 
from, the testis of the other Vedio schools.’® In another part of his 
commentar3' Gadadhara frankly tells us that Bhartryajna has given 
the ancient reading of the Su+ra which has become a bit altered at the 
hands of a later commentator. The text’* of the Sutra I. 1.12 as com- 
mented upon bj' Harihara contains the word .lakesdni which creats 
an unnecessary textual difficulty removed only after the supposed 
reference to the word IcuiatanmAni occurring in the Sutra, I. 1.10. But 
the better and chronologically the older reading is Kesdn as given by 
Bhartr5mjEa and followed by Karka.’^ These few references are 
sufficient to prove that the Siitra-readings adopted by B'hartiyajiia are 
valuable not only on account of their age but also for a better under- 
standing and construction of Paraskara’s text. 

His new interpretations 

The meanings of technical words occurring in the Sutras as 
proposed by Bhartiyana are no less remarkable. Generally these are 

11 Pdra.Gr^ya-, p. 276. ' 12 IhU., p. 223. 

13 The full text of this sutra is— 5T5IT2?i''Rra: 





qpTo sjo P' 230. 

16 The full sutra is— g% 5 rTf^ fttJS I 

17 i 5<> 
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natural and direct and in most cases seem to be based upon tradi- 
tion. We sball refrain from mentioning all sucb cases and confine 
ourselTes merely to a few of general interest. 

(1) The Sutra, I. 3,5 N H 4 1 4 ' etc. 

contains tbe word fqss?: wbicb is differently explained by the com- 
mentators. Henuka tells us that means 

qr qil4lfHn? ' d ' l According to Harihara it is made of 35 Kvsa 
sprouts but Bhartryajna’s comment is quite different from these. He 
835^8“— I 

(2) The word q?}-' occurring in the above sutra has got a different 
interpretation meaning ‘water meant for washing the feet.’ qr^lT^- 

qqra^i® 1 

(3) The sutra I, 4.14 has got which is explained 

differently. Bhartryajna takes it to mean®" T! I 

(4) found in the sutra, I. 8,10 is explained by Harihara 

as any strong man but Bhartryajna takes if in the sense of one who has 
firm control over his senses l)and this latter meaning 

is adopted by Gadadhara with a light modification. 

(5) Bhartryajna has made some interesting and novel remarks’’ 

about the word ii;n^q,rgf in stitra I. 2.1. which 

though based on the authority of some appear to be somewhat 

curious and hence have called forth a lengthy criticism at the hands of 
Karkacarya. This will be considered later on in some details. 

(6) Bbadrapitha in the sutra, I. 15.4 has been explained in a 
peculiar manner.” 

(7) The sutra, I. 17,4 s)154W q# 1?^ 

possesses two lines of interpretation at the hands of commentators. 
According to Bhartryajna’'*, should form an integral part of the 

name of a Brahmana, that of a Ksatriya and gjr that of a 


18 * 19 These remarks are qUoted by JIcfT'Tl 0“ qKo ^ » P- 53 and by 

20 qj^o p. 69. 21 cfj^o p. 95. 

23 q^o p. 22 and p. 50. 

23 qp(;o p. 150. 


24 Ibid., p. 172. 
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Vai^ya — an explanation v'McIl' is amply supported ty Manu^® and otter 
Smrti writers. But Karka’s comments represent a different line of 
approaot altogetker.^® 

(8) TKe sutra, II. 1,3 ST EWS' <4 ' 4T g f qr t l lia-s been made to 
yield a sense wbich is at once peculiar and interesting.^' 

(9) Bbartryajna differs in many places even in points of ritual 

details. Sucb a point is provided by tbe sutra II. 3.1. as regards tbe 
place of at tbe time of bis l" Other sucb 

interesting cases are to be found under tbe sutra, II. 2,8 where Bbartr’s 
opinions bave found favour with most of the later commentator’s.^'’ 

(10) While commenting upon the sutras, II. 3,8-9, which signify 
that the ® K.satriya should be in the metre and 

that of a Vaisya in tbe sprtft metre, Bbartryajna fortunately supplies 
with the respective mantras from the gffcJT I According to him®° 
the iTRsfl is the mantra (U» ?f (li'j’i'I), while the 

>TFf# 13 5^^ ?T5T‘- (5)14). This is really a piece of very 
valuable information, since we find nothing to this effect even in the 
jpsjf of Aoarya Karka. 

These few references, selected at random, from the commentary of 
Gadadhara fully demonstrate tbe originality and importance of the 
views held forth by our author. Original as these comments are, they 
lay claim upon oru- attention no less by their belonging to an old age 
than by their following an old tradition. This will be amply proved 
by the examination of some of tbe materials which we possess for 
determining tbe relative chronology of our author in comparison with 
tile so-far-oldest-known commentator, the celebrated Acarya Karka. 

Bliartryajna and Karka — their Relative Chronology 

It is an ascertained fact that Karka belongs to an age anterior to 
the beginning of the 12th century since bis views have been quoted 


26 Vide qp^o 3jo p. d7i. 27 Ibid., p. 190. 

28 Ibid., p. 208. 29 Vide. pp. 203, 204 of qiy;!) l 

30 p. 209. 
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with approval bj' Trikniidamaudana in his AyastawhadhwnltivHhaharika 
about oertaiu details of saorifioinl ritual.” Ho other argument has been 
advanced so far to take his date back to some earlier centuries.’- But 
the date of Bhartryajha, as shown above, has been fixed on external 
grounds and he is known to belong to an age anterior to the 9tls 
century; probably he belongs to the latter half of the 8th century. 
Hence it is but natural to assert that Bhartryajna is an older commen- 
tator than Karka. And the examination of Karka’s Bhasya on Varas- 
karagrhyasutra fully corroborates the statement made, above, since it 
contains references to, and lengthy refutations of, the views which we 
Imow, on the authority of Gadadhara, were propounded by Bhartryajna 
himself. 

It is generally believed that Karka is the oldest and the first 
commentator of Paraskara but this is a mere belief baaed upon un- 
supportable evidences. A close study of his commentary has a different 
tale to tell. It undoubtedly reveals the fact tliat Karka cannot in 
any way be credited with the authorship of the first commentary on 
Paraskara, because he makes therein clear references to the opinions of 
an older commentator of the text. But an apparent difSculty arises 
from the fact that Karka is wholly silent as regards the name of his 
predecessor whom he quotes and refutes, since he refers to such writer 
or writers under the general term or I But even a supper- 

ficial comparison of such views with those that are peculiar to 
Bhartryajfia takes us to the conclusion that these pertain to no other 
commentator known save to our author. We shall examine a few: such 
cases as will prove to any discerning critic that Bhartryajna w'as 
anterior to Karkaoarya in point of the relative chronology and thus he 
should be considered as the most ancient commentator on 
in the present state of our knowledge. 


PP. 68, 70, 162, 163; Kane; Khtory. oj DharmoMstra, p. 384. 
32 But a very fantastic theory has been put forward by Vidyabhusapa 
Pandit DinanSth Sastri of Indore according to whom Karkacarya lived abont 
fifteen thousand years ago. Vide ‘The date of Karkacarya’ 1 . IS. Q., Vol. 
(1933), pp. 923-929. 
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Bhartryajna as criticised by Karha 


(a) In the very beginning of the text, the stitra I. 1,2 
etc. presents a difficult problem for the commentators to solve. 
Are the sprinkling and other items mentioned herein meant for five 
or for the purification of the ground .P Karka adopts the first view 
and criticises — and that too at a great length — an opinion ap- 
parently favoured and well received in his time as the lengthy 
refutation naturally would lead one to believe. He tells us — 

^ fRr jt §15$ 

I ^ sraiif: cPT I 

In later times this view of Karka came to receive favour and approval 
at the hands of the commentators but the pertinent query is who 
is the author whose view is here criticised by Karka? The obvious 


clue is given by Gadadhara who, though a staunch follower of Karka 
so far as the interpretation of this sutra is concerned, makes a 
clear and important statement that qar tro’vtiKI 
This can lead us to only one legitimate conclusion and it is that 
this veiled reference of Karka concerns none but Bhartryajna who 
must, therefore, be an earlier and important commentator to merit a 
reference and a refutation. 

(b) The sutra, I. 2,1 mentions the right time 

for the establishment of the domestic fire. It is when the domestic 


fire should be prepared and piled for the first time by every 


Hindu householder. But the term is rather vague. Hence 
naturally opinions differ about the interpretation of this important 
word here. In Karkaoarya’s opinion the right time for such a religious 
ceremony is the marriage time but he clearly mentions that ‘in the 
opinion of some’, obviously based upon the authoritj- of some other 
Grhya writer, the ceremony mas' take place even before marriage. And 
here comes from his pen a lengthy criticism pointedly expressing the 
inadvisibility of such a view on the strength of both authority and 


33 P- 2. 


34 Ibid., p. 7. 
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tradition. iNo-w, t.lie point is who is the coimneiitator advocating such 
a peculiar viewP Gadadhara^® and Eamalcrsna”' are at one in stating 
that advocated suoli a view in interpreting' this svitra in his 

commentary srm « but legitimate to 

conclude that ^ refutes here the opinion of JTij'iRfj which had gained 
currency in his time. 

(c) The tenth section of the second chapter contains a detailed 
description of beginning of the Vedic studies.’ The 

second stitra thereof 'froJTT^Jrt ’dHtiO-N 

^ enjoins the right time for such an imimrtaut cere- 
mony. Earha opines that this stitra gives an option for the selection 
of the right time Between the 15th and the 5th day of the bright half 
of the month of Sravana. But some commentator explains this sutra 
as enjoining four different dates for such an action.’® On the autho- 
rity of Gadadhara we know that a statement to this effect was made 
by Bhaxtryajna in his comments.’” No other commentator known to 
us is credited with such a view. As a cumulative effect of all such 
arguments we are led to believe that Bhartr’s views have been criticised 
and referred to by Karka though without mentioning his name and hence 
he must have undoubtedly been his predecessor in this line. 

The theory propounded above receives an ample corroboration from 
tbe following evidences : 

(i) From Anantadeva we learn that our author was also a com- 
mentator of the Srantasutra of Fatyayana.*’ While justifying his own 


3-5 tfrftffJisitrrai i smrrJrr: 

'TTfrcr’ I i 

5T dctlfTflat I ?[?riFIFr ^ I’P- 13-14- 

36 op. oit., p. 23. 37 P- SO. 

38 srraijqt 1f !TT(ir I 

fvpT twn Mtkit I Pct irsr i stot; 

I | — gn:» 5“ P- 272. 

1 — gn:» p- ®^6. 

wfiflfg ?rstT II 
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position as a new commentator of an old text and demonstrating tlie 
peculiarities of liis comments, tliis writer has made, in the beginning' 
of his commentary upon the said sutras, certain remarks aboiit the 
earlier commentators of the text which are specially important in this 
connexion. He comments upon the omissions to he found in the com- 
mentaries of Bhartryajiia, Pitrbhuti and Karka.“ This order which 
he observes in mentioning these earlier writers is, the present writer 
hrmly believes, not without importance in settling their relative 
chronology. Thus the fact that .Bhartryajna’s Bhasya has come in for 
criticism before that of Karka who is taken to supplement Bhartryajna 
and Pitrbhuti suggests without any doubt the priority of the former 
to the latter. 

(ii) Bhaskarami^ra, in his discussion about quotes the 

comments of Bhartr and Harka upon the stitra 

IV. 11,1) in the very order in which Ananta mentions them. 
Fruther he shows his greater regard for the first with the honorific 
title of acarya which is denied to the latter mentioned only in the 
singular number'*® and after a lengthy and learned discussion proves 
the correctness of Bhartr’s views on the question. Hence it is but obvious 
that in accordance with the views of this eminent writer Bhartr was 
anterior to Earka. 

These additional arguments woiild undoubtedly lead us to the con- 
clusion that Bhartryajna flourished prior to Earka'carya and hence 
he should be considered the oldest commentator so far known of these 
important Grhyasuti'as of Paraskara. 


B.\lai)ev.4. TJpadhyaya 
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Sri Harsa, the King-roet 

{The A'lithovship of Harm) 

The Pandits o£ the old School disx)\tted Harsa ’s authorship of the 
three Dramas and held that Baiia was the real author. Doubts first 
rose from Kagoji’s commeuts on the famous passage of Mamniata,— 

While Mammata simply refers to Harsa’s 
gift of gold to Biina as au example of poetry leading to 
affluence, the modern commentator took it to mean that Bana 
derived au immenae fortune from his literary works, which were 
passed oft in the name of his liberal patron, Sri-Harsa. But 
there is the statement of Baua himself to the contrary, that the 
king’s high favour to him followed only the vindication of his character, 
about wbicb there were spread many ugly rumours. After that, he 
says, ^"^he came actually to share with the king his wealth and even 
his state-dignity.” But this statement of Baria is not acceptable to 
the historians as a proof against Hagoji’s allegation. I-tsing clearly 
refers to the dramatization of the subject of Nagoiianda by Harsa, and 
Dainodaragupta who lived under Joyapida of Kaslimir (A.D. 779-813) 
mentions a performance of RatnavaM attributed to the king. This 
establishes the fact heyond doubt that as early as in the seventh or 
eighth century, nobody disputed Harsa’s authorship of those dramas. 
But, it may he pointed out that works like Madaiia-’pcirijata have been 
referred to in the later worlcs of Raghunandana and others, under the 
names of the reputed king-authors, and nowhere under the names of the 
real authors (Visvambhara and others) who passed off their works under 
the names of their patron kings, as Ba-na was supposed to have done. 
In fact, it is contended that those early w^riters referred either to the 

1 Ther^ is another reading, which has the name of Dhavaka in the place 
■of Bana. It is however not acceptable, on the ground ^1) that it is not supported 
by any MSS. coming from Kashmir, the country to which Mammata belonged, 
and that (2) the tradition about Harsa’s munificence to Bana is snppoited by 
Bana himself and also by So^hala, a contemporary of Mammata (Gsekwadi’s 
Oriental Scries no. 11) j and the latter mentions the name of no other poet in this 
connection. 
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subject-matter of tbe drama or to the dramatic performance; tbe 
authorship was not their point. 

To my mind, however, the comment of IN'agoji referred to above is 
proved to be baseless by the statement of Mammata’s own. contemporary, 
Sodhala, concerning the same tradition about Harsa’s gift to Sana. 
It is clear and elaborate enough not to give rise to any misconception. 
The tradition according to Sodhala runs: — Harsa was the king, 
who while seated among his learned men in the savisad was really a 
lover of learning though his name implied “a lover of royal-fortune. 
That is why, says Sodhala, the king honoured Sana by present- 
ing him with the fabulous amount of a hundred crores of gold. Far 
from suggesting that the money was paid as price for the authorship 
of any of the works of Sana, that writer of the 11th century (who could 
have no motive like the king’s own protege) paid a very high tribute 
to the king as both a “Prince of Princes” and a “Prince of Poets.” 

The object of the present paper is to make a further contribution 
to the discussion about the king’s authorship with special reference 
to the following points: (I) Warrior Harsa as reflected in the earlier 
dramas; (II) Harsa’s cosmopolitan religious conviction as reflected in 
his three dramas; and (III) the lofty sentiment expressed by the 
Sarvasvadana in his last drama. 

(I) The TT'orn'or Harsa 

The warrior Harsa names his first drama RatnavaU, which means 
“Jewel Wreath,” and behind w'hich, I think, is the king’s 
happy memory of the Ekavali episode in his Danda Yatra, described 
in Bana’s Hnraacarito-(Book VIII). This Ekavalf, which also means 
“a wreath,” is said to have been presented to him by Divakara 
Mitra, the Buddhist Saint, whom he met in the depth of the 
Vindhya forest. It served as a protection against any kind of poison- 
ing to which the king’s life was always exposed. The monk proceed- 
ed to give the history connected wdth the garland and said that 
“the first monarch w'hose shoulder it decorated was “Satavahana, 
the lord of the four oceans.” 


2 
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Tlis Ekilivalii is clescrilied by B'ana as a costly jewel and is counted 
as one among tlie many blessings of Harsa’s life. It is said that 
“come down to bim from tlie siicces,sive rulers of eartb, it wa.s taken 
by liarsa to be the Banner which anuonnced the coming of the Imperial 
fortune” to him. The acquisition of Ekavali, he thought, meant the 
attainment of imperial fortune. The. fact is that it cheered him up as 
a happy omen in his Banda YSitra, which was really crowned with 
success and made him the emperor of Northern India. The happy 
reuiiniscence of this, it seems, served as a background in the Uatnra-all— 
the first attempt of the young dramatist which opens with the cheering 
news of the king's all-round victory. Even a superficial acquaintance 
with the story of the drama will shew the striking similarity between 
the two, the Ekavali and Ratnavall, not only in name' but also in magi- 
cal power. Eor victory and the imperial power would come to the 
possessor of both — Hatnavali the Princess, and Ekavali the jewel. 
That is why the hand of the Princess is sought for the king hy 
Yaugandharayana; and the. latter carefully weaves his plot to that end. 

Moreover, in the story of the drama, we have actually an imperial 
wreath, which was also called Hatnavali and was presented to the 
heroine by her father, Simhalesvara. This also may reasonably be said 
to give the play its name, .serving as it does the same dramatic purpose 
as the token ring in the Ahliipiana-&ah)t.utala. In either case, it is the 
happy reminiscence of the Ekavali, the Imperial wreath, which is 
underlying the whole plot of the play. 

The warrior Harsa reveals himself in the descriptions of the wars 
in his dramas. The scenes of the hattie are laid in the very countries, 
which from his own inscription and that of his great rival the 
Calnkya-king, appears to have been the storm centres in those days, 
and which were, therefore, always uppermost in his thoughts. This 
explains why the stories of the battles have been introduced, though 
they are without any bearing whatsoever on the development of the 
plot, and may therefore he omitted without leaving any gap in the story. 

Both the earlier dramas {Ratna and Priya) open with a boastful 
reference to the king’s war. In the Ratndvall^ the first drama, it reads 
like a review of Harsa’s war of the first period, which was forced on 
him by bis enemies and which resulted in . his ■ complete victory, and 
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consolidation of liis po-wer in ^^'o^tlle^n India. The kingdom has 
its enemies completely vanquished (rajyani nirjitaiatru), says king 
Udayana, the hero of Ratnavall, when first entering the stage in 
the high spirit of a victor. Again in the history of the second 
period of his war, the king-poet appears to have been all hlong agg-res- 
sive; and in PriyadarUka, the second drama, the story is introduced 
with a complacent allusion to complete success in an aggressive expe- 
dition of a most daring natiu-e, in which, the hero says, he was actuat- 
ed solely by his “passion for military adventure, which has been car- 
ried to the climax” {nirvyiullia mnasdhamvyamnita). 

His liatnavali closes, again, with an account of the battle of 
Koiiola; and his Priyadarsihu, with that of Kalihga. These two coun- 
tries were the storm-centres. As regards the kings-poet’s battle in 
Kalinga’ we have definite proof of it in the accounts of Hiuen Tsang. 
“His last recorded campaign,” says Vincent Smith, “was directed 
against Gan jam (that is the country of Kalihga) on the coast of the 
Bay of Bengal in A.D. 643.” Further, in the Aihole Inscription of the 
rival king, Kalihga is mentioned together with Kosala as the country 
conquered by him. In regard to the king-poet’s war in Ko4ala 
we have no direct evidence; from the same Aihole inscription, he is 
inferred to have come into conflict with the ruler of that region also. 
This inference of the historian is supported by the very fact that Kohala 
is chosen by the king-poet as the scene of war in the first drama, just 
as Kalihga, the scene of “his last recorded campaign” has been made 
the scene of war in his second. 

The fiery description of battles in both the dramas is quite worthy 
of the warrior poet, as it shows bold strategic conception com- 
bined with dashing generalship and have nothing to do wdth the mythi- 
cal weapons, the accounts of which fill the description of war by other 
poets including even Kalidasa. In those accounts of war, the facts, 
specially noteworthy, are as follows : — 

(1) Vindhya-ketu (in Pfiya) is shown as one of the most 
heroic characters, w'ho is a chief of the Vindhya forest and with 
whom the princess in her distress takes shelter. This account of 

3 See R. D. Banerji, History of Bengal, 2nd cd., p. 109. 
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Viuclliyaketu reminds us of that of Vy^liraketu in Harm-carita 
(]3k. viii) wlio is also^ a chief of the Vindhya forest It is he who lielps 
the king iix searching out his lost sister in the Vindhya. hills and he, it 
is most probable, has been immortalized in the second drama as one of 
the heroic characters, who “by his death puts his victor to shame.”’' 

(2) The second point worthy of note is the news that comes from 
the front (Ratnd) that “suddenly in the thick of the battle the general 
challenged the king of Kosala and slew him single handed” — a new.s, 
which is received with wild demonstration of joy in the Ixing’s court. 
This recalls a passage in Harsacaritn , which notes, among outstanding 
incidents in Harsa’s military career, the following: — 

Nirnayasagara ed. 1.91. 

“My supreme Iiord has signalised his power by laying low his 
enemy single handed at one strobe.” '“In him a Man- 
lion has manifested Himself and His might, having cut 
down the enemy with his own hands.” 

What particular enemy is meant here we have no means to ascertain. 
This in fact is the only historical allusion in the passage in question, 
that remains yet to be explained. The striking similarity between the 
two accounts is pointed out here for what it is wmrth. I am tempted 
to identify the enemy of Harsa, whom he “laid low single handed” 
with the king of Kosala whom, the general “slew single handed.” 
The facts are however too meagre to warrant any conclusion. 

Wlatever be the historical value attached to them, the students of 
Harsa literature cannot easily' dismiss the facts noted above which may 
he summed up thus : (1) the same countries are mentioned as the 

scene of struggle of both Harsa himself and the hero of his creation 
against the rival-kings, and (2) some of the episodes or incidents of 
Harsa’s life-story as given by Bana Bhalta are reflected clearly and 
unmistakably in his dramas. 

4 Dr. R. Mookerjee appears to hold the same view in his Harsa p. 153. 
But the incident is described not in Sataavall^ aJs he says, hut in HriyadarHka. 
I urther, there was no such “connection” between Vyaghraketn, the forest chief 
and the princess Rajyasri, as between the heroine of Friyadurslka and the Savara- 
chief who actually gave her shelter. 
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II. Harsa’s Cosmopolitan Religion 

Besides, all the three dramas, have, on them, the stamp of the 
peculiar religious conviction of Hai-sa. He owed his religious ardour 
no doubt to heredity. His great ancestor Puspabhuti has been des- 
cribed by Bana as a “Saiva by inclination.” His father and grand- 
father were worshippers of the Sun-God, and his brother, a devotee of 
Buddha. The inscription of Harsa himself attaches the epithet of 
Paramaditya-bhalrta to the names of both his father and grandfather 
and that of Parama-saugata to the name of his brother. Sana des- 
cribes very elaboratedly in the 4th book of Uarsa-carita, how Harsa’s 
father used to worship the Sun-Deity “at dawn, at mid-day, and at 
eve.” Thus in HarsaVs family Siva, Surya and Buddha were 
worshipped. Harsa’s own religion embraced them all. Bana 
describes the cosmopolitan outlook of his patron in his own peculiar 
way. '“The king displays”, says Bana, “all the gods united in himself, 
having Buddha in his majestic move, the sun in his radiant lips, Ava- 
lokita in his placid looks, and the Thunderer in his brawny arms.” 
This cosmopolitan outlook of the king is further reflected in the facts 
that the great assembly held by, him at Pray^a was “attended by both 
the distinguished Sramanas and the pious Brahmanas alike” and that 
on this occasion the images of all the three gods “Surya, Buddha and 
Maheivara” were installed and worshipped. “On the first day,” says 
Hieuen Tsang-, “they installed the image of Buddha; on the second day, 
that of Surya; and on the third day, that of Maheivara.” This 
outlook of the king', equally honouring three gods representing three 
different cults, is reflected again in his three dramas, especially in 
Nagananda, where the Buddhistic and the Brahmanic deities are mixed 
up. The sun is referred to in all the three dramas. In the first two 
dramas (Ratnavali and PrigadarHkd), there are Siva and Gauri in- 
voked in the Hand! besides the sun-god. There is no mention of Buddha 
in them. In the Nagananda, which is avowedly % Buddhistic drama 
and opens with an invocation to Buddha, the Brahmanic goddess Gauri 
plays an important part; and the Sun-god is glorified more than once, 
as the one object of adoration, ^ awakens the hero 

to the great mission awaiting him. 
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III. ‘ 'Sarvusvamaliudanam,' ’ 

Tlie uio.st notable events of Harsa’s reign consisted, witbont doubt, 
in the king-’s unparalleled sacrifices for his subject in the quinquennial 
assemblies he used to hold, which, it is said, emptied his royal treasure- 
house. It appears, from Har.sa ’3 own words, that the king' came to 
feel the grave injustice, involved in the accumulation of wealth in 
the royal treasure house, to which he traced the distre.ssing poverty of 
llie vast millions. He called it a ■‘calamity’ and felt it to he the king-’s 
sacred duty to release the wealth, shut up in hi.s treasury, for tlie com- 
mon good. All this has been put in the mouth of Jimfitavahana of 
Nilganniidci. Hence “to remove the wants of the world and to fulfil the 
liopes of all” airpeans to have been the one thoug-lit and mission of the 
gi'eat king-poet, which he ascribed to his hero. 

This sentiment of Har,sa has been referred to as SLir-vasviitnuha- 
danarii in the Harsa-carita (BIc, II). “King Harsa,” says Hieuen 
Tsang-, “used to hold an. assembly every five year.s and give away in reli- 
gious alms all his possessions, not excluding his own garments.” The 
same sentiment has expressed itself again in hi.s last drama, whei'e the 
hero begins by distributing his treasure among his .needy subjects and 
ends by giving his life (see pp. 29, .30 for details). 

Under these circumstances nothing can he more natural than to 
conclude that Harsa was the one poet who could have written the 
dramas, because, to put the ■whole arg'uiueut in a nutshell, they show 
clear traces of (1) what was uppermost in his thought in his early life, 
(2) what was in the depth of his being in his mature days and (3) what 
formed the distinctive feature of him as a king. 

I cannot close this topic without referring to the uncanonical 
feature of the dramas in which the dramatist appears in person. Such 
a work, based on egotism, is of limited vision and falLs far short of the 
standard of poetic conception, which is characterised by universalism, 
sakalahrdayasamvadabhaksadharanyam, as our old critic describes it. 

From what has been said above, it is also manifest that of the three 
works {Ratnavall, Priyadarsika and Nagananda), the first two 
hear the stamp of the violent and military in the young author, while 
the third work written, in his mature age, shews his outlook on life 
totally changed. 


Kanigopal BANERJimS 
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Geographical Data in Panini 

No Ptolemy has given ns a detailed and aocnrate geographical 
account of ancient India, hut a minute study of the Pmautas and 
Panini reveals the fact horv detailed and accurate the information of 
our ancestors was regarding parts of the Indian continent. 

Alexander’s men have mentioned some places of Afghanistan and 
the Punjab. By a study of Panini’s aphorisms we find that these are 
only corrupt forms of those ancient names mentioned by Panini. The 
number of names of towms, villages, rivers and mountains, occurring in 
the Aspldhjjayl of Panini, is indeed very large. It -would be difficult or 
even impossible to identify them all, but the positions and modern 
names of a good many of them can be determined, and in fact some- 
thing has been done by S. N. Mazrmidar in his Notes appended to 
Cunningham’s Geography^ 

The northern-most kingdom of Afghanistan, in ancient times, was 
known to some of the Greeks and Soman geographers by the name of 
Eapisene, and the Chinese traveller Hie-un Tsang calls it, Kia-pi-she. 
Panini mentions Kapisi in his sutra qfjR (IV. 2. 99) from 

which he derives tl*-® name of a grape and 

the name of a wine, manufactured from grapes and produced in the 
district. The country about Kabul is still remarkable for its fine grapes. 
So it is quite clear that Kapisene of Greek writers is no other but 
Kapisi of Panini.” 

Another province of Afghanistan is called Pa-la-nu by Hieueii 
Tsang, and identified -with the modern Vaneh or "Wanueh by some, and 
with Bannu by Cunningham. The Sanskrit word corresponding to this 
is not known, Panini, however, mentions a country named Varnu in 

1 Cunningham’s Ancient Q-cogtraphy of India loith intro, and no-tcs by S. N. 
Mazumdar, Calcutta, 1924; henceforth abbreviated as SNM. 

2 SNM., p. 671. 

l.H.Q., SEPTEMliEE., 1936 
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several plaees/ wliioh is very likely lire same a.s llieueii Tsaiiy’s 
k'a-la-uu {SNM., p. 679). 

The river Siivastu which is meutioiied in Pivniiii’s Sutra §^TWr- 
(^. 2. 77) is tile inodern Swat, a hraiich of the Kabul river 
(iiAW-rp. 678). 

Tire position, of the liill-fort of Aoruo.s, in the capture of whicli, 
‘the warlike sou of Philip’ di.splayed his martial vigour and military 
tactics and which ha.s been beautifully described by Arrian, is still a 
matter of uncertainty. The Sanskrit name corresiionding to it is quite 
unknown. Professor WilsoiP trace.? it to the word Avarana, ‘eucln.siug’, 
which, he thinks, forms tlie latter part of many names of cities. On 
the other hand Cunningham derive.? it from' the name of a king, whom 
he calls Raja-Vara but these identification,? appear to be without any 
foundation. There is a Sutra of Panini (4. 2. 82) which 

means that the city in the neighbourhood of Varana is called Varana. 
Dr. Bhaadarkar rightly thinks Varana of Panini is the original word 
maintains its existence in the corrupt form of Aornos of the Glreeka. 

Arachosia which was probably situated on the site of modern Herat 
is mentioned as a province of Afg'hani.stau hy Greek w-riters. A great 
controversy exists among scholars as regards its original name. Dr. 
Bhandarkar opines that there was a mountain named Rkisoda in this 
province and the inhabitants were. known as Arksoda. Dr. Bhandarkar on 
the strength of the following aphorism .ltd. 3. 91) 

of Panini niaintaius that .Arksoda is the original ivord of Archosia of 
the Greeks. Seeing the phonetic resemblance of these two w'ords, we 
can accept Dr. Bhaudarkar’s suggestion. 

Greek writers have described the Malloi and the Oxydrakse as two 
tribes of warriors. The Malloi tribe was living on the confluence of 
Ravi and Indus and the Oxydrakae in the midland of Bilvi and Vyas. 
A scliolar of note traces the origin of the 'word (.Ixydrakte from the word 
Ksatriya. On the other hand. Dr. Bhandarkar is of opinion that these 


3 ^ G- 2. 103) (4, 3 93). 

comxirises good many, words one of which is 

4 Sec Wilson’s Ariana Antigua^ 
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two words axe derived from the words Malavya and Esandrakya 
respectively. Patanjali wihile commenting on the Sutra 

(4. 1. 108) mentions ilalavya and Esandrakya as two 
confederacies.' 

Now, we try to give an account of those cities and towns which 
have been identified by scholars with modern towns and villages and 
whose remains are still to be found on the site of their ancient sites. 

Panini mentions Eamboja as the name of a country in one of his 
Sutras ( ch^1g< ' |<rgj,°h , 4:- 1- ITo)- Scholars are of opinion that Kamboja 
wa.s the ancient name of Afghanistan, at least of its northern 


part. According to Dr. Stein the eastern part of Afghanistan was 
Kamboja. Its capital was Dvaraka. which should not be confused with 
Kr.sna’s Dvai'aka in Gujerat. The Shia-posh tribe which now resides 
on the Hindukush mountain is said to have descended from the 
Eambojas. 

In the Sutra (4- 1. 109), Panini refers to 

Gandhara as the name of a country in which a Ksatriya tribe 
called Gandhari was living. The country of Gandhara lies along the 
Kabul river between the Khoaspes (Kunar river) and the Indus eoiu- 
pri.sing‘ the modern districts of Peshawar and Rawalpindi, Its capitals 
were in different ages Pumsapura (modern Peshawar) and Taksa^ila 
(modern Tasila). Ptolemy makes the Indus as the western boundai'y 
of Ganddari (Gandhara). Pxiskalavati or Pmskaravati was its most 
ancient capital, which the Ramayana places in the Gandhara-desa. 
The modern town of Kandahar in Afghanistan still indicates that part 
of the country to which the ancient province of Gandhara must have 
belonged. 

Pa.nini gives us further information about the important cities of 
the Gandhara province. They are Salatura and Taksasila. The name 


of Salatura occurs in the Sutra 



(1. 3. 94). This sacred city was the birth-place of Panini himself. 


5 The credit of suggesting tliese identifications for the first time goes to 
Dr. R. G. Bhaudarkar. Vide Ind. Ant. vol, I (1872), pp. 21 ff, and his CoUeehed 
Worl'Sy vol. I, ff. 102-107, 
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because the celebrated Sauslcrit grammarian is nieutioiied by later 
Aoaryas as Salaturiya (one born in Salatura). Tliis city existed eyeii so 
late as the seventh century A.D., ^vheu it was shown with great reverence 
to Hieuen Tsang when he was crossing the frontier on his way to India 
from China. As regards the identification of Salatura oinnions dilfer. 
It has been identified by Cunningham with the village of Lahora to the 
Korth-West of Ohind in the Punjab. On the other hand Btlhler identi- 
fies it with Lahul. 

Panini mentions the name of Takaasila with that of Sindhn- 
desa in the Sutra (4. 3. 93). The remains of 

Tahsasila. are still to be found in the district of Rawalpindi in ihe 
Punjab. Cunningham places the site of the city near Shehdheri, one 
mile north-east of Kala-ha-.Serai between Attock and Rawalpindi where 
he found the ruins of a fortified city. Taksasila was well-known ns a 
city in ancient times for its world-famous university. It is .said that 
Panini received his education at this great centre of learning. 

Passing from Gandhara we come to the province of the Punjab, 
the Madradesa of ancient times. Tire country of Madra is referred to 
by Panini in the Sritra (4. 2. lOS). This country was 

situated between the rivers Irtlvati (Ravi) and Candrahhaga, (Chenab). 
Madra was the kingdom of Salva of the MahCthhnrata and also of the king 
A^vapati, fatheiT of the celebrated Savitri, the wife of Satyavan. Some 
suppose that Madra was also called Vahika, which, however, 
appears to be only a part of Madradesa. Hemacandra in his Ahhi- 
Alianaointa7nar},i calls it Takkade^a where the Takkr language was 
most famous. Sakala which has been mentioned in the Sutra 
(4. 2. 75) was the capital of Madradesa. Cunningham iden- 
tifies it with Sanglawala-Tiba in the district of Jhang in the Punjab. 
But this identification seems erroneous. Dr, Pleet rightly identifies it 
with Sialkote in the Lahore division in the Punjab. It is interesting 
to know that this was the birth-place of Savitrr. The town wa.s important 
not only in the time of Pa.nini but continued to enjoy an undiminished 
supremacy and uninterrupted glory even in later centuries of Christian 
era as it was the capital of the Greek conqueror Menandar (2nd century 
B.C.) and of the Hiina kings Toramama and Mihirakula. (5th century 
A,D.). 
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Prom Madradesa now we pass to the Kekaya country which is 
mentioned by Panini in the Sutra (7- 3- 2). 

It was a country situated between the Beas and the Sutlej. It was the 
kingdom of the father of Kaikeyi. Oiribrajapura or Eajag-iri was the 
capital of Eekayaj on the north of Beas, in the Punjab which has been 
identified by Cunningham with .Jalalpura, the ancient name of which 
was Gririyak. Panini does not omit lueutiouiug- the celebrated river of 
Kekaya. Vipasa, the modern Beas and the Hj’pasi.s of the Greeks, i.s 
referred to by him in the Sutra ^ T^TT^: (d;. 2. TO). 

Pasising eastward we come to Kurudesa which has been enume- 
rated by Panini in the Stitra f%tTHr (4. 2. 1-30). 

The ancient capital of this country was Ilastinapura. Kurudesa needs 
no detailed description because it was a famous country in ancient 
times. 

Salva (4. 2. TO) was also a country near Kuruksetra known in 
ancient time.s by the name of Matikavata. It wa.s the kingdom of the 
father of Satyavan, the husband of celebrated Savitrf. It comprised 
portions of the modern territories of Jaipur, Jodhpur and Alwar. 

Moving- still eastward we reach the country of Pahcala which i.s 
referred to bj- Panini in the Stitra qr jr[=55j¥r5Trf^^^J) I'fc^rtr; (4. 1. 172). It 
was originally the country situated northiwest of Delhi from the foot 
of the Himalayas to the river Chambal. But it was afterward.s divided 
into north and south Pancala and was separated by the Gange.s. The 
capital of the former was Ahicchatra and of lire latter Kajupilya. 
South Pancala was the kingdom of Eilja Drupada whose daughter was 
Draupadt. 

Leaving- the countries of Madra and Pancala, we now come to the 
famous country of Kosala which has contributed a. good deal to the 
annals of ancient India. The ancient Kosala was Oudh of modern 
times. It was divided into north Kosala and south Kosala. The capi- 
tal of the latter was KuSavati founded by Kusa and the capital of the 
former was iSravasti. At the time of Buddha it was a pnwerfull king- 
dom but in 300 B.C. it was absorbed into the kingdom of Mag-adha. 
Kalidasa divides Kosala into north and south Kosala. The latter in- 
cluded the eastern part of the Central Provinces. 

Mag-adha which is mentioned in the Siitra l'4<rr 
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(4. 1. 100) is well known. It was one of tlie most famous and powerful 
kingdoms of ancient India. 

Tke names of Aiiga ami Vaiiga occur in llie Sutra qr srpsaraJIlf^- 
(4. 1. 172). Tlie country about Bbog-alpur including- Mongbyr 
was known by tbe name of Anga in ancient times. It w^as one of tlie 
sixteen famous political diTisions of India at tlie time of the Buddha. Its 
famous political divisions of India at the time of the Buddha. Its 
capital was Campa or Campapuri. The western limit of hs northern 
boundary, at one time, was the confluence of the 0-anges and 
the Sarayu. It was the Idngdom of Lomapada of the RdmSqjaim and 
Karna of the Mahdbharata. 

Ealinga is mentioned in one of his Sutras 
(4. 1. 100). Kaliiiga (modern northern Sircars) was lying on the 
south of Orissa and north of Dravida on the border of the sea, 
According to Cunningham it was situated between tlie Godavari river 
on the south-west and the Gaoliya branch of the Indravati on the north- 
west. According to Rapson it was between the Mahanadi and the Goda- 
vari. Its chief towns were Manipura and Rajapur. In the time of the 
Mahdbharata Orissa {Utkala) was included in Kaliiiga, hut in tbe time 
of Kalidasa these were two different provinces as he mentions them 
separately in his Raghuvamsa : — 

(Canto 4. 39). The country of ITtkala was, hoivever, to the north of 
Kalihga. The very word Utkala means north of Kaliiiga (gnjBlvIl’) -It 
comprised the modern province of Orissa. Chandnar, situated on the 
opposite side of Cuttack across the river was the ancient capital of 
’'Itkal under the Magadha kings. 

Panini mentions the name of Siudliu as a country, in the Sfitra 
(4. 3. 98) which corresponds to the modern 
pro-vince of Sindh. According to Ptolemy the AbliTras dwelt in the 
southern portion of Sindhn and the Mu.sikas resided in the northern 
portion. After the death of Menandar who reigned over the Punjab, 
Kabul and Sindh from 140-110 B.C., Manes, the Scythian king, 
'-.onquered Sindh and expelled the Greeks. 

The Janapada of Sauvira is enumerated in the Sutra 
yiHyl-g, (-i- 2. 76). It has been identified by Cunningham with Eder, 
a district in the province of Gu,jerat. It was called Badari hy the 
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Eiiddliists, and was sitiiated at tie head of tie gulf of Cambay. Sa\ivira 
was tie Sophir or Opiir of tie Bible and Sovira of Mdmda-Faiiho 
wiere it is described as a sea-port. Ilr. Riys Davids places Sauvira in 
iis map to tie norti of Katiiawad and along tie Gulf of Outoi. 

Tie names of Avanti and Knnti occur in tie Svitra 
tr^ (4. 1. ITti). Avanti was a well-known kingdom in ancient 
India, famous for its enormous wealti and cultured people. Ujjayini 
was tie capital of tiis noted kingdom and was famous for tie 
pictursque temple of Maiakala. 

Knnti was also called Kunti-bioja. It was an ancient town of 
Miilava, wiere Knnti, tie motier of Yudiistiira and iis brothers, was 
brought up by her adoptive fatier Kunti-bioja, tie king of Bioja. It 
was situated on tie bank of a small river called Asvanadi or 
4.8varatianadi. 

Tie name of Vidarbia country is included in tie term apszf in tie 
Sutra q- (4. 1- 172), wiicli cbmpri.sed tie 

modern province of Berar. It was tie kingdom of Bilsmaka whose 
daughter Rukmini was married to Krsna. Its prdncipal towns were 
Kuudinagara and Biojakata. or Vidarbianagara its capital 

was evidently Bidar. Tie ancient country of Vidarba included tie 
kingdom of Biopal and Biilsa to tie norti of tie Narbada. Kundina- 
nagara which has been beautifully described by Sriharsa in iis 
Naisadhiyacarita (2. 73-105), was tie birth-place of celebrated 
Damayanti, wife of king Nala.” 

Basudev Ueadhyaya 

Supplementary Note on the Bhavasataka 

I see now that Professor Dasiaratia Siarma (in tie Journal of 
Indian Hirtory, vol. XIII, Dec. 1934, pp. 303 tf.) ia,s already refuted 
tie identification of tie Nagaraja of tie BhavaJataka with Ganapati 
Naga. He has also shown that tie evidence of manuscripts is entirely 
in favour of tie reading gatavaktrasrlr in verse 2 of tie Bhavasataka. 

M. WiNTEENITZ 

6 The writer is much indebted to Mr. Nanda Lai Dey in the preparation of 
this essay. His (ieorjiapkiMl Dictionary has been of invaluable help. 



Fresh Numismatic Data relative to the History ojf the 
Ahom king, RajeSvarasimha of Assam 


In any discourse on the ancient names of Assam, one must not 
forget that the extent of one of the old political entities, Prde'jyotisa, 
Kamarupa or Saumarapitha varied appreciably from time io 
time. The passage, PnigiyotUapurasyusit samnntaccliiiiayojdncnii, 
acita mauramih pasaih ksiirCmtairhlimldvijottama'- probably 
indicates the area only of the capital during a particular period. 
Portions of China formed part of the king'doni for some time.“ 
Secondly, the Ramdyana has a passage : — Yojandndyi calv/jm- 
stirvardlw ndma 2 >Ofi‘i!atali , Suvaryasrngoh sumalidnagadhe V aruiid- 
laye j tatra Prdgjyotisaiii ndma jdtaru^iomayain puTaiy, tasniin vasati 
dusiatmd Narako ndma cldnavah.^ It must not therefore escape 
attention that there .‘appears to he another Pi’agjyotisapnra on 
the hank of the river Betwa or Vetravati.’'^ Thirdly, all ‘the 
Muhammadan historians’ do not call the country ‘Asiim,’ or that 
of the ‘Asams.’“ Ahu-Umar-i-XJsman speaks of ‘a Ilae of Kaminid’ 
and ‘the Kamrud country. ■“ But Talish (Shihah-ud-din), a follower 
of Mir Jumla, apparently calls the principality which he visited, 
by a name very similar to its modern one, in the Pathijfya-i-ibriyya.' 
Blochmann spells the name as ‘Asam.’ Kavira,] Syamal Das in a 
paper based on the work of Muhammad Kazin ibn Muhammad Amin 
Muiishi, calls the people ‘Asamis,’ and the country ‘Asam.’*’ 

We may conveniently divide fhe histoy of Assam before the 
British occupation, into three periods, the legendary, the early 
historical and the Ahom. 

It is noticeable that the Mlecchas seem to ha-ve shared political 
power with the Aryans and others during the earlier periods. 
Bhagadatta, a 230werful monarch of the legendary j’sriod, is called 


1 Vimu P. (edited by Jivananda Vidyasagara), pp. 740, 741; V. 18. 

2 Basak, The History of North Nastern India p. 210. 

3 Kish-K., 42, XXX; XXXI. 

4 Be; The Geo. Nistionary of Anc. and Med. hidia^ (1927), p. 168. 

5 For an apparently different view, see Nncy. EoU. and Ethics, vol. I. 

6 T-ahaqat’d-Nasiri by Raverty, pp. .564, 569, 570. 

7 -JliOSS., vol. I, pt. II, p, 182. 

8 JASif., 1872, Part I, p. 79; lA., 1887, pp. 223. 224. 
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tke ‘kiag of the Yavanas’ who hors ‘on his head that gem 
which was known to be the most wonderful on earth,' the ‘mighty 
sovereign of the Mlecchas’ whose ‘power’ was ‘unlimited. Gait 
says in his History of Assam}” that Narak'* and Bhagadatta were 
real and exceptionally powerful kings, and probably included in 
their dominions the greater part of modern Assam and Bengal east 
of the Karatoya. During the early historical period, the Bargaan 
plates of Batnapnla say; Mlecchadhinatlio vidhicalanavasadeva 
jayi-Slici rajyam}” 

The arrival of Sukapha in Khamjang ushered in a new era. The 
Mongols finally defeated the T’ai who originally” inhabited ‘cen- 
tral and southern China, south of the Yangtze river’^'* by the middle 
of the thirteenth century. ‘A flood of emigration southwards’ 
was the result. In any case, just after the first quarter of the 
thirteenth century,'" the Ahoius, a branch of the Shaus, esta- 
blised themselves in Assam and remained politically dominant for 
several centuries, and gave the modern name to the country. 

The Ahom period was influenced in political thought and prac- 
tice by the tradition and records of the two earlier periods. In 
the realm of theory, the concejjtion of the royal descent from 
‘Lengdon’ or Lengdun of the coins became affected by that 
of origin from the Vidyadhari and Indra, and that of ‘cao pha’ 
was almost rendered into the idea of svaryadevaH 

In the numismatic field, Ahom inscriptions vied with Sanskrit 
ones for notice, and Bharatasiinha who was installed by the Moama- 
rias in 1791, called himself Bhayadattukulodbha'Oa on his coins 
of 8aka 1715.'* 

9 The Mahuhhuraia, (Hoy’s Translation: — Sablifi P., pp. 45, 485 of the 
newer ed. ; pp. 79, 80, 142; Kanja P. (1926), p. 7; Droija P., pp. 70-72; Uclyoga 
P., pp. 146, 493 etc., speaks of the exploits of this moiiaroh. 

10 1926 ed., p. 15. 

11 =Naraka. 

12 JASB., 1898, Part I, p. 108, 11. 15, 16. 

13 It is a surmise. 14 Le May, The Cohiaue oj Siam, p. 8. 

16 Gam. Sist. of India (vol. Ill, p. 639) takes 1229 to he the date. 

16 JBAS., 1904, p. 203; Z. DeutscJien Morgen, Qes., 1902, pp. 1, 38. 

17 1 have dwelt on the development of the theory of Divine Right in a .paper 
sent to the Anthropological Section of the Indian Science Congress of this year. 

IS Num. Chron., 1909, p. 326, PI. XXV, 6; Gait, p. 220. The oi-iginal has 
'kvalo' etc. 

I.H.Q., SEPTBMBEB, 1936 
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Mr. T. W. Hockley of Negombo, Ceylon, bas a collection of 
statues, coins and various other articles of great historical interest. 
His father, Mr. Ross Hockley, with the help of a tea-ijlaiiter in 
Assam, collected ‘genuine old gold coins’ ‘in graded sizes.’ When 
a sutBcieut number had been obtained, "they were made into a 
bracelet’ for Mrs. Ross Hockley. The coins were ‘dug up from 
the ground at different times. 

A few months ago, Mr. T. W. Hockley presented the bracelet to 
the Museum of Colombo. 

The coins are ten in number, and arranged according to size, the 
tinier ones being placed in the middle between tliree larger ones on 
one aide, and two larger ones on the other. According to size these 
coins may he divided into two groups. As it is not possible to sepa- 
rate them readily from the bracelet, I am unable to ascertain the 
exact weight of each of these. They are all made of gold, and 
minted by King Rajesvarasimha. The dates which they furnish, 
the name of the king and the provenance lead me to identify the 
monarch with the Ahom king of that name. . Rajesvarasiinha is also 
called Surampha,“° and Sureupha“* on some other coins. 

He came to the throne in 1751, and reigned for eighteen years. 
He was successful in various military undertakings, the chief of 
which resulted in the restoration of Jayasiipha to the throne of 
Maiiipura. Promotion of the economic prosperity of his subjects 
and encouragement of learning make his rei-gn a memorable one. His 
piety led to the erection of many temples and his taking ‘the 
Sarana’ of ‘Nati Gosain.’ It is testified to by the epithet, 
“ Snirisivapcidaparayanasya” on these coins. 

Beginning from the bottom one furthest away from the clasp and 
resting on the golden chain that may be said to form the base in the 
photograph, the readings may be given thus. 

No. I, PI. I No. II, PI. I No. Ill, IT. I 

(Line 1) Srisrira same as in No. I same as in No. I 

(Line 2) je^varasim But the d after r is 

(Line 3) hanrpasya distinct here. 

No. IV, PI. I. No. V, PI. I No. VI, PI. I 

same as in No. I Srisrira (Line 1) same as in No V. 

je^vara (Line 2) ' 

19 Letter of Mr. T. W. Hockley to the Director of the Colombo' Museum. 

20 Gait, H.A., p. 364. 

21 e.g. Num. Chnn-., 1909, PI. XXIII, no. 6. 

21 Nun. Chron., 1909, PI. XXIU, no. 6. 
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No. YII, PI. I No. Till, PI. I No. IX, PL I 

Srifeira (Line 1) same as in No. Til. same as in No. Ill 

je^vara (Line 2) 

No. X PI. 1 
same as in No. Ill 

Beginning from the coin nearest the clasp which lies on the point 
of the base opposite the plain one, the legends may be read in the 
following manner. 

No. I. Pl.II No. II, PI. II No. Ill, PI. II 

(Line 1) Sake same as in No. I simha (Line 1) 

(Line 2) 167 (4) nrpasya (Line 2) 

No. IT, PI. II No. V, PI. II No. VI, PI. II 

same as No. Ill same as in No. Ill same as in No. Ill 

No. VII. PI. II No. VIII, PI. II No. IX, PI. II 

Sake (Line 1) Sake (Line 1) Sri^i (Line 1) 

167 (8) (Line 2) 167 (4) (Line 2) Vapadapara (Line 2) 

yanasya (Line 3) 

Plate I gives the Obverse and Plate II the Reverse readings. The 
inscription on the reverse of PL I, No. I cannot be deciphered be- 
cause an additional plate has been rivetted by the jeweller for fixing 
the clasp. 

According to legends, it is possible to classify the coins of this 
monarch into three categories. To the first, belong those bearing the 
Ahom; to the second, those bearing the Sanskrit ; and to the third 
those having the Persian inscriptions on them. Our coins belong to 
the second class. The language of their legends is Sanskrit, and the 
script is Vafigala. Suryanarayana seems to be the first Ahom king 
to use Sanskrit written in the Bengali script. A ‘sikka’ of the 
third class calls Raje^varnsimha ‘Sultan and alampauah.’^’’ 

All our coins are octagonal in shape. Commenting on the octa- 
gonal coins of Rudrasimha, Brown says, ‘the strange octagonal shape 
of coins is said to owe its origin to a statement in the Yoginl T antra 
which describes the Ahom country as octagonal. 

J. C. De 


22 Out. oj Goins in Ind. Mus., vol. I, pp. 303, 301 and Plate; Num. Ohron.., 
1809, pp. 320-822 and PI. XXIII and XXIV-; Brown, The Coins of India, 

p. 101. 

23 The Opins of India, p. 101. 



Vanga and Vanglla 


It -was Dr. H. C. iloyoliowcllinri wlio first expressed the opinion 
that Vaiiga and Vahgala are two separate countries and suggested that 
Vangala was probably identical with Candradvipa.* We differed from 
Dr. Boychowdhnry because the oul 3 '^ evidence which g’oes to .supjiort 
his view is the Ablur inscription of Vijjala“ and because tlie iiarticnlar 
invasion of Bengal by this Kalaourj’'a King has no historical ba.si.s at 
all.’ The poet might have meant to repeat the same incident by refer- 
ring to the conquest of Vaiiga and by alluding to the killing- of the 
king of Vahgala. Vanga and Vahgala cannot be regarded as two 
separate countries on the strength of this evidence alone. We there- 
fore observed that Vahgfda seems to he an etymological variation of 
Vahga, probably made by the southerners and foroiguer.s. In a short 
nets'* Dr. N. N. Chaudhuri says that Vaiig-a is derived from the Tibetan 
word and means marsby and moist. The second part of 

Vahgala, the Dravidiau ‘dlani’ is a verbal derivative from the root 
‘al,’ meaning to possess. Therefore Vahg-nlam meau.s iiiar.shy and 
mohst region. 

In course of further study of the subject we find Baugala 
(.= Vahgala) has been mentioned in manj’ southern India inscriptions.'' 
In one record of 11'9D A.D., as in the Ablur inscription, Vahga and 
Vahgala have been mentioned, thereby showing that they were probab- 
ly two separate countries. Again, in the Hammlra MaJidkdvya of 
Najmcandra Siiri (composed before 1490 A.D.) Bauga and Beugala 
have been mentioned side by side.^ It must be noted that exploits iu 
Vahga and Vahgala in these three records seem to he vague generalisa- 
tions and poetic exaggerations. But the fact that in three separate 


1 i/aiiasi 0 Marmavwin, 13.‘i.5-6 B.S., iip. 566 ff. 

a lUQ., XII, p. 77, fn. 61. 3 Ibid., XI, p. 769. 

■1 Modern lie-view, September, 1936. 

5 dSpig-rapltia Carnaiica, V, Intro. 14n, 19; Cii, 179; VI, Cm, 137; VTT, 
Intro. 30 Sk, 119; IX. Bn. 96, 

6 Ibid., V, Cn. 179, Eng. Trans, p. 202. 

7 Ind. Ant., 1879, p. 68. 
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records VaAga and VaAala are to be found side by side goes to 
strengthen Dr. Boyohowdhuri’s opinion. 

Mr. R. C. Banerjee suggests to locate the Yangala country to the 
east of the Brahmaputra river.* Attention may be drawn to Marco 
Polo’s account of the Bangala country. The hing of Mien. (Burma) is 
also called the king of Bangala ( = Vanga,la.P).° As regards its geogra- 
phical position, Yule remarks ; “ ‘ ‘Mai-co conceives of Bangala, not in 

India, hut as being like Mien, a province on the confines of India, as 
lying to the south of that kingdom, and as being at the (south) western 
extremity of a great traverse line which runs (north east into Kwei- 
chan and Sze-ch’wan. All these conditions point consistently to one 

locality ; that, however, is not Bengal but Pegu ., And possibly 

the name of Pegu may have contributed to his error, as well as the 
probable fact that the kings of Burma did at this time claim to be 
kings of Bengal, whilst they actually were kings of Pegu.” This 
does not preclude the possibility of locating Vangala as a separate 
country to the east of the Brahmaputra. In the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries the kings of Burma had important political and social rela- 
tion with this part of Bengal. Anoratha (1044i-77 A.D.), one of the 
most powerful kings in Burmese history, extended his conquests as far 
as Bengal. “ A prince of Paftikera (still a paragana in Tippera) 
married the daughter of the Burmese king, Kyanzittha (1084-1112 
A.D.). The next king Alaungstthu (1112-87 A.D.) married a princess 
of Patfikera. The Mainamati plate of Ranvaukamalla‘* hears testi- 
mony to the Burmese influence in that region. This perhaps explains 
in a way why the kings of Burma and Pagan were also called kings of 
Bangala by Marco. Again, it is doubtful whether Marco visited 
these regions and his account was most probably based on hearsays, 


8 Indian Onlture, II, pp. 766 ff. 

9 The account of Marco Volo translated by Yule. Yule take.? Bangala to 
refer to the entire province of Bengal, Vot. II, p 98, note 09, 100; for the 
account of the Bangala country, see pp. 114 ff. 

10 Ihid., p. 128. 

11 Phare, Sistory of Burma, p. 37. 

12 IHQ., 1939, p. 286. 
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So, muoli reliance cannot be placed on his aocouut in its entirety. The 
other suggestions of Mr. U. C. Banerjee, regarding the connection of 
the Vaiig-alas with the Kulu district in the Punjab, their migrations 
and moYements cannot be accepted, relying on the names of some loca- 
lities, as connecting links, if there would have been any, are not known. 

Peomode Lal Patjl 


Picture Showmen : Mankha 


In his article on the subject of Picture Showmen in the IHQ., vol. 
V, pp. 128-187, Dr. Coomaraswamy has gathered a number of refer- 
ences to more than one kind of Picture Showmen in ancient India from 
Sanskrit and Prakrit literature. He mentions one kind of Picture 
Showmen called Mankha on p. 183 as met with in Jain Prakrit texts 
and he refers to the Bhaffa'oaU-sfitra, the Aupapatika-siitra and the 
Upasaka-dam. 

'Really, there are few Jain Prakrit texts which do not mention the 
Mankha, the beggar or mendicant who goes about showing picture 
panels, — ‘Citra-phalakd-vyagra-hasta-hhiksaJca-viJe-la’ . I wish to add 
the following two references from the Sanskrit glosses on Jain Prakrit 
texts whicli inform us that this Mankha was known also by two other 
names, Gauriputraka and Keiaraka. 

The gloss on the Kalpa-sutra named Sandehavimupidhi by 
Jinaprabhamuni (finished in A.D. 1307) says: 

iNt: srf^: i 

Kalpa-sutra, ed. H. Jacobi, pp. 109 fn. 

The Jain lexicon AbhidJumarUjeiidra also gives the above passage 
from the gloss on the Kalpa-sutra and adds to it a passage from the 
gloss on the Pindaniryukti which says that the Mankha had a third 
name, Kedaraka. 


3f: 


V. Eashavan 



The Hofse of Sakyasimha 

In order to renounce the world Sakyasirnha, the prince of 
Kapilavastu came out from the palace of his father by a horse. The 
name of that horse as found in Buddhist works is Zo».ifAa/ca or 
Kanthaka. In Pali we hare the latter. What are the meanings of 
the words and which of them is original P The former may mean 
an ornament for the neck, and as such may be applied for the name 
of the horse that was rery excellent. But what is the sense of the 
latter P The word Kanthaka like Vatsa from which we have V atsya 
is included in the group of words (gaiia) begining with Oarga in 
Panini (IV. 1. 105). It is a name of a man. But it does not help one 
in ascertaining the meaning. 

The Tibetan texts read fcr the name of the horse bshags. Man 
( ) which literally means in Sanskrit praMmseivat or 

prasamsita ‘a praised one, excellent.’ The Chinese texts read the 
name for the horse as cliii tsan { M ^ ) which means the same thing- 
as in the Tibetan texts i. e. ‘praised, excellent.’ 

This leads one to think of the derivation of the two words used 
in Sanskrit texts, kaiiphaka and kanthaka, that they are connected 
with or derived from ijhatth} ‘to praise, to boast.’® 

Prom this root is derived katthaka and owing to spontaneous 
uazalization it becomes kanthaka. It appears that scribes being 
unable to understand the true meaning of the last w-ord might have 
changed it to kaij-thaha. Or it may be that on account of cerehraliza- 
tion kanthaka is kai^thaka, as w'e have both avata and a-oapa ‘a well’ 
even in the Vedic Sanskrit. 

It may also be observed that between these two words, kanthaka 
and kai!,phaka the former was the first and then the latter came into 
being, for only thus we may account for the variations. One unable 
to understand the meaning of kanthaka may have changed it to 
kaij.phaka thus making its meaning clear. We have examples of 
dentals becoming cerebrals and not vice-versa. 

VrOHUSHEKHAKA BHA'II'ACHAUVA. 


1 Originally it may be from ijkath. 

2 Shattik&vyU, xvi.4: krtva katthisyate na kah. The use of such Words as 
katthana, katihanS, ‘prasing’, ‘boasting’ and of the root with the lorefix vi is 
well-known. 



The Naisadhacarita and Rajput Painting 

Tie Ifala-Uamayaati series oi drawings of tlie Kaiigrii Seliool is 
well-lmowa to students of Indian Art, l)ut it is not generally l<uo\vu tliat 
tkey reirresent scenes from tlie N aimdluicarita of l5iiliar.sa. We owe 
this information to Dr. A. K. Coomaraswainy, wlio in a comniuDieation 
conoeruing our English translation of the N aimclkucaritti points out 
that the series closely follows Sriharsa’s text and ends, liUe the poem, 
with the ]noonrise scones. Dr. Coomaraswamy has kindly scut us for 
examination a copy of his luaguificeiit Vtikilufjiic of Knjpul imivtiiiijs 
in the Museum of Fine ArU, Dostou,‘ coutainiiig' about thirty- repro- 
ductions of the Kaugra Nala-DamayantI series, and we take this 
ojjportunity of pointing out the relation of some of these pictures to 
Sriharija’s poem. Dr. Coomaraswamy says in the Introduction 
to his Catalogue (p. 47) that the di-awings lu-obahly folloAV some verna- 
cular version of the INala story, obviously because they cannot be 
explained with reference to the story of Nala as told in the Mnhd- 
bliurata; hut as we have said, ho now holds that the pictures are based 
on the Naisadhacarita, which deals with the eai'lier part of Nala's 
career and ends with his marriage with Dainayauti. 

Of the reproductions given in Dr. Coomaraswamy ’s Cataluyuo of 
Rajput ijaintinijs, item CXVI (Kate XLVI) represents a typical scene 
from the Naisadhacarita, to which the Mahdbharata offers no elue. 
Nala with a jug in his hand is seen rushing at some girl attendants who 
slink away; Damayanti is seated behind him. In another part of the 
picture a well-dressed elderly person follows a maiden. This drawing 
depicts the merry scene described in Naisadha 20. 125 If., wherein Nala 
pours forth a shower of water over two maids by way of punishing 
them for, some -witty remarks about himself and his bride. In the poem 
he does this by virtue of a mysterious power received from Varuna, 
The artist seems to, add the jug to give a realistic touch to the picture. 
The elderly person following the maiden is meant to illustrate a suh- 
suliary scene in which the chamberlains chase the saucy girls out of 

1 Oaialofjue of the Indian OoUecHoiis in the Mnseuin of Fine Arts, Boston, 
Part V, Rajput Painting by Ananda IC. Cooniaraswaniy (Harvard' University- 
Press, 1926). 
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the inaer apartments. The poet says ; ^^With torrents o£ water easily 
accessible to him by virtue of Varuna’s boon, he drenched their bosoms 
with water as he imbued their hearts with wonder” (20. 127). 

hurther scenes from Canto XX form the subject of some of the 
drawings. Item CXV (Plate XIjY) shows on the right Nala on his way 
to the inner apartments followed by girl attendants ; on the left is seen 
Damayanti seated, with her face turned, and bashfully hiding it with 
lier hands, while Nala spealcs something to a smiling maid, 
and other girls look at them. Item OIX (Plate 'XLiVII) is a 
continuation of the same subject. The bashful Damayanti is seen 
seated imprisoned between the arms of Nala and a maid of the inner 
apartments. There is a small fountain playing in the foreground with 
birds going about in the oourtj'ard. Scenes like these may he explained 
with reference to the followdug citations. ‘‘Beckoning to a maiden 
friend of his beloved, Kala by name, he made her sit before him and 
spoke to her, making her a witness of his jesting” (20.26). ‘‘When 
Nala became silent, having spoken thus ironically to Kala, she said to 
him with a smile imitated from DamayantJ’s face” (20.37). ‘‘When 
he wms thus, drenched by Kala with nectai'-ehowering ^pleasant words, 
he asked his beloved, raising her face, ‘Is this really so’.^” (20. 60). 
“Being in the company of his beloved, the king smilingly spoke to 
Kala, her friend, desiring to have the pleasure of jesting again” 
(20. 53). It is not difficult to distinguish the figure of the beautiful 
and wdtty Kala in the drawings. 

Item OXXVI (Plate LI) is a handsome example showing 
Damayanti and Nala seated together in a pavilion ; on one side are 
seen girl musicians playing on the lyre, and on the other, maidens 
ttdth cag’ed birds, corresponding to Naisadlia 21.123 ff., though in the 
poem one of the birds is described as perching on a crystal rod. The 
poet says : “Damayantl’s companions, daughters of the king of the 
G-andharvas, and disciples of herself in the practice of the arts, who 
were adept in playing soft music on the lyre, went over to the king, 
seated as he was, to sing to the lyre before him” (21.125). The poet 
continues : “The lyres then chanted forth songs of eulogy acting- 

like honey on the ears of that couple, with the sequence of their 
letters perfectly distinct, in such -wise that the tame parrot of 
SEFTEMBEB, 1936 
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Damayanfi, tlie Eati of the Earth, repeated all the soags thus, 
showering delight” (21. 130). It will he seen how the artist pieces 
together items from different verses. 

Item CXVII (Plate XLVI) shows Damayanti on the upper 
balcony of her palace giving a pearl string to a maid, while below 
in a corner we see another maid handing a second pearl string to the 
leader of a group of fairly well dressed persons. This corresponds to 
Naisadha (19. 66), where we are told that maids of the inner apart- 
ments distributed ornaments from Dainayanti’s person among' the 
bards who had come to awaken the royal couple in the morning as a 
reward for their musical strains. Item CX (Plate XLdll) is an 
interesting representation of the wedding banquet, showing rows of 
guests being served by waitresses, of whom the poet gives a gay and 
sensuous picture in Canto XVI. 

Item OXXIir (Plate L) shows a maiden announcing the hour of 
the midday ablutions to Nala who is seated with Damayanti; pitchers 
and maids in the background. The poet says: “A fair woman bard, 
coming near the door, then announced the midday to Nala. ‘Victory 
to thee, 0 King ! The earth, arid with the heat of the noon, desires 
to drink the water in which tliou bathest thyself” (20. 168). There 
are several pictures depicting the subsequent scenes ns described in 
the poem, for example, feudal chiefs paying homage to Nala 
{Naisadha, 21. 1), Nala in the gymnasium (21. G), and Nala at the 
Jjath, attended by maids and priests (21. 7-8). 

Erotic scenes from Canto XVIII form the subject of several 
charming pictures, while item OXXVIII (Plate LII) and Plate LIII 
depict the beautifrd moonrise scenes. It will be remembered that in 
Canto XXII of the Nai^adhacarita, Nala in the company of his bride 
beholds the beauty of the moon fi’om the top floor of his palace and 
describes it to Damayanti who malces a suitable reply : Nala follows 
with another tribute to the moon’s gloi'y, which forms the grand finale 
of this elaborate panegyric. 

Enough has been said to show that the Kangra Nala-Damayanti 
drawings are based on the Naisadhacarita of Sriharsa. As Dr, 
Coomaraswamy says in the Introduction to his Catalogue, they are 
excellent examples of the Kangra qalm at its best,” and admirably 
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illustrate intimate scenes from medissTal court life in India. Un- 
fortunately tlie examples preserved in tlie Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, and reproduced in Dr. Coomaraswamy’s Catalogue, do not 
complete the series, thoug-h there are further examples in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art and other museums in America and elsewhere. 
A good many examples have been published, but not all, and Dr. 
Coomaraswamy tells us that it would be worth while to publish 
together all known examples with extracts from the corresponding 
texts. ^ 

From a literary point of view, the drawings attest the popu- 
larity of the poem in spite of the difficult style in which a good deal 
of it is written. The poet with all his scholarship and philosophical 
learning strove to create and maintain a romantic atmosphere, which 
must have strongly appealed to the imagination of the Rajput artists, 
who were besides attracted by the scenes in the poem reminiscent of 
the court life they knew so well. What is more important is that 
while it was usual for Indian painters to take mythological and other 
subjects from works like the Mahdhharata, the Rdmayana and the 
Jatakas, it is very rare to find scenes described in the classical Kavyas 
passing into the repertory of Indian artists. In Q-reece, apart from 
Homeric paintings, the Ijwic poet Stesichorus influenced contemporary 
vase-jrainting as early as the sixth century B.C., and the artists 
frequently depicted themes treated by the poet or borrowed details 
invented by him.^ Among Sanskrit poets of the classical period, 
Sriharsa had the rare distinction of finding pictorial representation for 
his poem more than six centuries after its composition. It is to be 
hoped that Dr. Coomaraswamy and his colleagues will succeed in 
giving to the world these exquisite specimens of Indian art in an 
enduring form at no distant date.“ 

K. K. Haxdiqui 

2 Croiset, Sistoire de la litiimture greeque, tome II, p. 339; Bethe, 
GriecMsche Lyrik, p. 63, and Boivra, Greek Lyric poetry, pp. 93 ff., wWob 
contains the latest treatment of the subject. 

3 It may be mentioned that the Naisadhaearita contains important 
pictorial data which we hope to deal with in relation to similar references in 
other texts in a forthcoming work on Kavya literature, 



Note oa Toramana 


Mr, K. P. Jayaswalj to wlioin we are indelited for so many ingenious 
suggestions, lias also given us* a new explanation of tlie name Mauna, 
which occru’s in the Piuanas as the designation of an ancient Indian 
dynasty, with variants such as Mavla, Mona, Yauna^ Jnna, Huna. He 
takes Yauna to be the original form, and identifies them with the 
Eusanas. This conclusion is based on the Eura inscription of Toramana,* 
whei’e Mr. Jayaswal corrects Buhler’s reading mtthdrdja-Toramuna-xalia- 
imlvlali ‘of the great king Toramuna saha javivla’, reading jauvnali 
instead of jauvlali. ‘The nominative stem was taken as jauvan from 
jauvii, from which jailviiah, also* jauvdnah, etc., could arise 

in India, and the Puranas very likely intended the form yavndh 
which they do give iind which I proposed (sc. JBORS.) to amend as 
Jauvdh.’ He finds a support for his reading Jawvtuili in the Hfinn coin 
illustrated in Eapson’s Indian Coins, p. 29, pi. IV, fig. 18, where'ho 
reads said Javuvnah instead of sdhi Juvuvlah, stating that ‘here the 
lettering is clear and the full form of na, with both hooked arms, is 
drawn.’ 

‘The “Tuhliavas Mnrundas Yaiinas {Yawas)” of the Puranas may 
be compared with Samudrag'upta’s “Suli<musrc]d-&ilM-Mnrvnilas The 

Sahumudhi stands for the Tukharas of the Puranas and his Sai'O- 

Mnntndas for their Mnrundas and Yau('v)as.’ About the ‘title’ jama 
we hear that it ‘occurs in the Taxila copper-plate inscription where 
the official is subordinate to the Ksatrapa. It seems that under the 
Tukharas or the Kusanas the title was current and that the Tauvas 
were actual rulers.’ 

I am afraid that I am partly responsible for this explanation, 
because I read jailvanae in my edition of the Taxila copper-plate 
inscription in the Corpus, and explained jaiioa as a variant of the 
well-known title yavuga, yaiia, etc. Prof. Thomas’ has, however, shown 
that my reading and explanation were wrong, and that we must read 

1 JBOBS., XVIII, 1932, pp. 201 if., ef. ihid., XVI, 1930, pp. 287 £f, 

2 Ep. Ind:, I, pp. 238 ff. 

3 Gottingische gelebste AnSeiger, 1931, p. 6, 
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•rruihadanapati Patika saja uvajhae[na^} EohmimitTena ‘the great gift- 
lord Patika togetlier with, the upadhyaya Rohinimitra.’ Evea if my 
reading had been right, it would, however, hardly be possible to accept 
Mr. Jayaswal’s conclusions. 

It is inconceivable how the a-base ‘jaiiva-’ could be treated as a 
n-base, and if jaiiva- were another spelling of yauna-, it must be an 
n-base. 

It is further difficult to assume that the voiced z in jaiia, i.e. 
zaiia could be written as y in the Puranas, though it occurs as y, j and 
jh in Kharosthi inscriptions. 

And, finally, the cerebral n in janvnak can hardly be explained. 
I know that some people are of opinion that everything is allowed in 
Prakrit, but Mr, Jayaswal does not share this view. 

Even if we were to admit all these unlikely features, Mr. Jayaswal’s 
opinion cannot be accepted, because the readings jauvlah in the Kura 
inscription jauvlah on the coin are absolutely certain. The aksara 
below V in the latter has not. as stated by Mr. Jayaswal ‘both hooked 
arms.’ The right-hand arm is a straight upright, as in la, and not 
curved as in na. 

On the other hand, I agree with Mr. Jayaswal in explaining 
jaiivl-, javuvl- as a title, and not as a name, and I have little doubt 
that the Toramana of the Krrra and the Eran inscriptions is one and 
the same person. Buhler, it is true, says : ‘I am not able to assert 
that the Toramana of our inscription is identical either with the 
Toramana of the Eran inscription or with the Toramana of Ka^mTr, 
who is mentioned by Kalhaua and who has left behind so many coins 
inscribed with Gupta characters. The fact that this Toramana bears 
the title Shaha or Shahi and receives the epithet Jauvla which may 
be a tribal name or a Biruda, is, it seems to me, sufficient to prevent 
the identification with the other Toramataas, who are not characterised 
in this manner.’ 

This argument is, howevp, far from being convincing. The Eran 
inscription is metric, and there would not be room for more titles 
than the imperial maharajadhirajairv, and, besides, it belongs to the 
king’s first year. The fullest coin legend gives vijitavanir avanipati 
dri Toramatm deva, in imitation of Gupta- coins, .and no inference can 
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be drawn from this state of things. The date of the Knra inscription 
cannot be made out, only the final nm of the ordinal giving the year 
being preserved. It is perhaps possible to read caturaBtime ‘eighty- 
fourth’, in which case the inscription would be about thirty years 
later than the Torama^a coins, which are said to be dated in the year 
63 of an unknown era. But it would be unwise to base any conclusions 
on such a doubtful reading. And Btlhler’s objection would be of little 
weight if .vd/if ja&ula could be shown to be titles occurring elsewhere 
in the dynasty to which Toramana belongs. And such is, I believe, 
actually the case. 

Mr. Jayaswal reminds us of the fact that Alberunl places Hanika, 
i.e, Kaniska, in the dynasty of the Sahi of Kabul, the last mlei 
of which is given the name Laga Turman. He draws the inference 
that they were all Kusanas. It is true that they traced then descent 
to Kaniska, but they were hardly of Iranian stock, but only took 
over the traditions of their predecessors. 

Among the ‘Kusana-Sasanian coins’ discussed by Prof. Herrfeld-* 
we find such as are ascribed to different Hephthalite kings and bear 
the legend soho zobol^ i.e. gdbo zabul. And Piuf. Junker discusses 
some other Hephthalite coins with legends containing the words, toko 
and zabolo. Dr. Henning has pointed out to me that zabolo must be a 
title, and it seems evident that here we have the exact counterpart to the 
sdha jaHvla of the Kura inscription. And it seems necessary to draw 
the inference that we have to do with titles commonly used by the 
Hephthalites. Sahi is of course the old title used by the Ku?anas, 
which had been adopted by the Hephthalites. It is possible and 
perhaps probable that jauvla, zawoh was also borrowed from elsewhere. 
But the collocation of these two titles in Hephthalite legends and in 
the Kura inscription shows that our Toramana was, in all probability 
a Huna, as has usually been assumed, and not a Ku§ana. ,And there 
is no cogent reason for assuming that he was another person than the 
Toramana of the Eran inscription. 


4 Mertioirs of ihe ATchaologieUl Survey of Jndia^ no, 88, pp. 19 f, 
6 8PAW., 1930, pp. m fiv 
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1 cannot consequently accept Mr. Jayaswal’s explanation of tlie 
name Mauna or Yauna, but I am thankful to him for directing our 
attention to the Kura inscription in this connection. If it has any 
bearing on the reading of the word in the Puranas, it mig’ht lead us to 
accept the variant Huna. But I do not believe in any such inference. 

Sten KoiVow 



Hemakut^ 

Tlie Hemakuta Parvata (lit. golden peaked mountain) is 
referred to in many of tlie ancient wi’itings, some of wliicli furnisli us 
with, fragmentary information regarding its location. 

All the Ptuanas agree in mentioning the Hemakuta mountain as 
running to the north of the Himavat mountain, with the Nisadha 
Parvata to its north. These three mountains, i.e. Himavat, Hemakuta 
and Nisadha, are mentioned as running from east to west, their ends 
stretching up to the eastern and w'estern oceans.* The Hemakuta was 
also known as the Hemaparvata or the Kailasa.® It is one of 
the Varsaparvatas of Jambudvipa.* 

In the Bhagavat Purana (5, 16, 9) the Hemakuta is mentioned as 
forming the boundary line of the Kimpurusa Var§a, and the Nisadha 
is said to have bordered Harivarsa i.e. the Uttarakuru. The Uttara- 
kuru is said to have included the western part of Tibet (N. Dey’s 
Qeogva/pliical Die., pp. 75, 213-214). The northern boundary of 
Harivarsa (western Tibet) is the Kuen-lun mountain which is described 
as covered with perpetual snow.* In this connection, we have to bear 
in mind that the geographical account contained in the Purauas is 
given as surveyed from the south, and therefore the Hemakxita moun- 
tain must be identified with the ranges of hills running to the south of 
the Kueu-liin mountain. Prom this it evidently follows that Hema- 
kuta was the general name of the ranges of hills stretching in the 
northern paid of Kashmere and extending towards the east. 

The statement of the Bhdgavata Purana, that the Hemakuta formed 
the boundary line of the Kimpurusa Versa, suggests another point for 

1 Markaiideya Purmm, ch. 62j Vdyu Purana, 34, 9. 

2 N. li. Day's Geographical dictionary oj Atiaieni hnd Med. India, second 
edition, p. 76. 

3 The Varsaparvatas were so called since they formed boundary lines 
between the diSeiont Varsas or divisions of a Dvipa. They were also known 
as Maryadagiris (see Pfidgavaia-Purdna, 5, 16, 6) for the same reason. The 
Varsaparvatas of Jambudvipa are : Himavat, Hemakufa, Nisadha, MerU, Nila, 
Sveta and (Srngin (see Gwhu}a Pumria, 1, 64, 9-10). 

4 Dey's Geographical die, of Aue. and Med. India, second edition, 
p. 214. 
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consideration. The Kimpurusas (lunnaras) are termed as comprising- a 
mythical race which has heen rightly identified hy N. L. Dey, with 
the Kimmerti of Strabo or the ‘-wandering- Scythians’ according- to 
Herodotus. They were so called because of their living in the land 
Cimmeria. Their original home is said to be the Caucasus, on the 
western .side of the Caspian sea. This they abandoned, since they 
were, more or less, in a perpetual state of warfare with their neighbours. 
After this they descended down to the northern side of the Jaxartes and 
began to stay there.^ AH these facts seem to point out that these people, 
on account of their being in a momadic stage, might have further con- 
tinued to move in the same direction, i.e. towards the south-east till 
they reached the land bordering the northern side of the Hemakuta. 
That these people had come down as far as the Hemakuta is corroborated 
by the statement of Banahhatta who records, in his Kadam-barl, that 
CaudrapJda saw a pair of Kinnaras ascending the adjacent hill.® From 
this they could not come down, since the wide ranges of hills, covered 
with perpetual heaps of snow, lay as an insurmountable barrier in their 
further southward march. It is also probable, in view of the foregoing 
statement, that the Kinnaras or Kimpurusas might have established 
themselves here, i.e., on the immediate north of the Hemak-Qta. This 
is the reason why we have a mention of the Hemakri-ta in the Puranas, 
as the boundarj' line of the Kimpurusa Varsa. 

The Hemakuta is mentioned in the KCidamhan in connection with 
the digvijaya or all-round conquest of the earth by Candrapida. Here 
the passage gives rise to a serious doubt in regard to the proposed 
identification of this mountain with the hills running in Kashmere. 
The reading concerned is as follows : 

fWfTRT (Peterson’s edition, • p. 119). Here it is said 

that Suvarnapura was the stronghold of the Kiratas whose permanent 
residence was on the Hemakuta and who used to move in the neighbour- 
hood of Kailasa. Prom this statement two inferences may he drawn. 
In the first place, we are told that the Hemakuta was the abode of the 


5 For the detailed account of these Kinnaras see Basata^a hy N. L. Dey, 
pp. 97 ff. 

6 Kddambari^ Peterson’s edition, p, 119. 
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Kiratas. This supports the view of the Bhagavatn Punma regarding th( 
Hemakuta as the boundary line of the Kinipurusa Varsa. The Kim 
purusas are the Kinnaras as it has been told. The Kiratas of Suvarna- 
pura might be taken to have constituted some hilly tribe. The othei 
inference from the text quoted above is, that the Kailasa was diffiereni 
from the Hemalatta- But this view is exposed to a doubt, since some 
of the references in ancient writings nui against the statement of the 
KadamhaH and prove the identity of these mountains. N. L. Dey, on 
the strength of a passage of the Mdhabluirata (Bhisma P., Ch. G) iden- 
tifies these two mountains, and remarks;' “It (Hemakuta) is another 
name for the Kailasa mountain.” This discrepancy may be reconciled 
from the statement that the Kailasa formed a portion; of the Hemakuta. 
A justification of this view may be souglit from the fact that the Hema- 
kiita was a Varsaparvata and hence it was probably described as com- 
prising within itself the adjacent ranges, the Kailasa being one of 
them ; whereas in some works it was mentioned separate with a view to 
distinguish it from the adjacent hills. It has already been said that 
after a lapse of time the definite extent of the hills was forgotten and 
it is on account of this that their names seem to. he used promiscuously 
for oue another; and this might he the reason why the two mountains 
in question were taken to he identical in due course of time. Later on, 
when the identification of the Kailasa with the Hemakuta had been 
established, both these words, originally indicating different ranges, 
came to be considered as mere synonyms as we find in many of the 
Puranas and the MahuilulTat-a.^ 

The Varaliu Pvrana (Ch. 82) mentions three rivers originating 
from the Hemakuta mountain ; the Ganges, the Yamuna and the 
Alakananda. This account is also supported by the Vdyv. Purana 
(Ch. 41). All these rivers have spning forth from the Bandarpuooha 
range of the Himalayas, the distance between their souroe.s being very 
small. The rivers flowing from the Kailasa mountain are foirn in 
munber ; The Indus, the Satadru (Sutlej), the Karuali and the Brahma- 
putra {JASB., 1848, p. 329). These rivers are quite different from 

7 Dey’s Oeogrtiphieal Dictionary, .see under Kailasa. 

8 Mbh., Bhisma Parva, oh. 6. 
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those that are said to have originated from the Hemaktita. This again 
inevitably leads us to the same conclusion that the Hemaktita was 
formerly difierent from the Kailasa mountain. 

In the Yayxi Ptirana (Ch. 42), we have an interesting account of the 
source of the river Alakananda! with its fall and flow on different moun- 
tains. There we read that the river passed by the Hemaktita (verse 31), 
and then by the Pancakixta mountain it went near the Kailaea (verse 
32). The separate mention of the Eailasa from the Hemakuta here 
supports the aforesaid conclusion that hoth these mountains were 
different in ancient days. 

The Matsya (Ch. 12.1, 1-2), the Linf/a (.51, 20) and the Vayu 
PurSnias (47, 1) agree in mentioning the Kailasa mountain as the abode 
of the Yaksas; whereas the Hemakuta was the residing place of the 
Gnndharvas (Vayu Piirana, 40, 33). The Hemakuta, therefore, seems 
to have been formerly different from the Kailasa. From its mention 
as the abode of the Gandharvas it may be- suggested that the Hema- 
kfita stretched as far as the residence of the Gandharvas i.e. 
Gandharvapnra or the modern Kandahar. It is evident, from this, 
that the Hemakuta comprised the southern ranges of the Hindukush. 

Among other rivers, the Satadru (Sutlej) is said to have sprung from 
the western side of the Kailasa,’ a spur of the Gaugri range, situated 
about 25 miles to the north of Manassarovara pp. 82 ff.). If we 

take the Kailasa stretching as far a.s Kashmere to make it identical with 
the Hemaktita mountain, the statement that the Sutlej floived down 
from its western spur becomes inaccurate. In that case it would have 
been mentioned as flowing down from tlie. southern and not thei western 
side of it. The upshot of all these arguments is that the extension of the 
Kailasa towards the west was taken to be only so far as the source of 
the river Sutlej and not beyond it. But tbe Hemakuta is said to ex- 
tend to the' west even beyond that limit, i.e., up to the western ocean. 
The western ocean here probably refers to the Asiatic Mediterranean 
Sea, which presumably existed in the Rgvedic age.” 


9 JASB., 1848, p. 329. 

10 Mdrkandeya Purdm, ch. 52. 

11 .A. C. Das’s Egvedic India, ch. 2. 
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The original name, I helieve, was Himalaita,'= and it. was so called 
becanse of its being covered with heaps of snow and with a view to dis- 
tinguish it from the near ranges of the Himalayas spreading in the 
immediate north of India. Later on, the real significance of its name 
seems to have been quite forgotten, and the name Himakiita was 
changed into Hemakuta probably because of ‘the picturesque beauty’ 
attributed to it as a logical sequence of its identification Avith the 
Kailasa mountain. 

.'We shall now proceed to examine the position of the Hemakuta 
mountain from the northern side and see whether it coincides with the 
position of the same as surveyed from the south. The Hemakuta was 
believed to lie to the south of the Nisadha mountain and to run parallel 
to it as we have already seen. To ascertain its location, therefore, from 
the opposite side, we shall first have to locate the Nisadha mountain. 
Mr. N. L. Dey con-ectly identifies the Nisadha mountain with the 
Hindukush range, “ and it proba,bly included the range stretching in 
the northern part of Afghanistan towards the west so far as to 
form the northern boundarj' of Persia since' it is said to have stretched 
up to the western ocean. 

The view mentioned above may be substantiated by some other 
corroborative evidences. The Mahabharata makes the Nisadha moun- 
tain the abode of the Nagas, the Sarpas and the Gandharvas (Bhrsina 
P., Ch. 6). The Gandharvapura (the abode of the Gandharvas) or 
Gandhara, according to the ancient authorities, comprised the modern 
districts of Peshawar and Rawalpindi.^'* According to Eawlinson the 
Gandharvas held Kabul and the mountain- tract on both the sides of 
the river Kabul as far as the upper coAirses of the Indus.*® The Nigadha 
mountain, therefore, must have included the ranges of the Hindukush, 
which stretch to th? north of Afghanistan, pass by the city of Kabul 
and extend so far as Persia. 

12 That the change of Hima to Hema was not impossible in those days may 
be proved by the mention of the word, Honiavata given as a synouysin of the 
Himalayas in the Liiiga Pui'&iia (49, 22). 

13 See Basatala by N. L. Bey, p. 65. 

14 Bey's Geog. DU, of Anc. and Sled. Indui^ see under Gandhara. 

15 Dasg.taVa.j pp. 96, 97. 
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Tlie Sarpas and tlie Nagas represent two of tte ancient nomadic 
tribes and they received this appellation on account of their constant 
itinerary habits as is indicated by their origin. The Rasatala makes 
them reside in the region watered by the Kabul. If our assumptions 
are true, the statement of the Mahahharata^ which makes the Saijpas 
and the Nagas reside on the Kisadha mountain, holds a firm ground 
and thus the Nisadha mountain can he no other than the Hindukush. 
This again leads us to the same conclusion that the Hemakuta, which 
is stated to have situated on the south of the Wiaadha, was used as a 
generic term denoting the whole range of hills running approximately 
from the Manasa lake on the east to the, far western part of Kashmere 
and- probably beyond it. 

This identification of the Hemakuta . with the northern ranges of 
tlie Himalayas is confirmed by many other works. In the Kadamban, it 
is said that Candrapida, while on his conquest of (he world as Tuvara.ja, 
directs his course northwards (p. 119). He captures Suvarnapura,'” 
where he encamps and resolves to pass a. few days to make it easier for 
his fatigued army to enjoy rest. In pursuit of a pair of Kinnaras, 
one day, while hunting, he unknowingly crosses a long distance and 
finds himself lost in a dense forest unapproaohed by a human being 
(pp. 120-121).” Emerging, he goes on to the Kailasa mountain. In 
quest of water, subsequently, he directs his march to the north-eastern 
direction along the foot of the Kailasa and wandering there he arrives 
at tlie Acchoda Sarovara (p. 124), on the northern hank of which he 
sees a maiden, Mahasveta, performing penance (p. 131). Pursuing his 
course by the west of the lake, he reached the Siddhayatana, built by 
(be Gandharva emperor. 

The conquest account recorded in the Kadamban, though greatly 
mixed up with fiction, is of great interest, since it preserves, in its 

16 The location of this Suvarnapura is not known. Nor the route followed 
by the prince helps us to ascertain it. This, however, is not the Hiranyapura 
identified with Hyrcania (Itasatala^ p. 16), the capital of the Daityas and the 
Danavas (,Mbh., Udyoga P., eh. 97 and Padma Piiraua, eh. 6) for the simple 
reason that it is far off in the north. 

17 If the geographical account of the Kddamharl is correct, the use of the 
epithet ‘Nirmanusa’ may suggest that in Bapa’s days intercourse between that 
land and India was rare. 
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legendary garb, some geographical details regarding the Hemahuta 
mountain. As regards the lake Acchoda, it is in Kashmere, its modern 
name being Aecha-vata.“ About six miles to the north east of Islamabad, 
the ancient capital of Kashmere, on the Jhelum, there is a town known 
aa JIatan or Martan, evidently a corruption of Martainja and has been 
identified with Bhavan or Bhavana.” From this place, at a distance 
of about six miles is situated the lake Acchoda of the Kadmiiban.^" 
There it is said that the prince reached this lake after a short 
wandering in the east from the Kailaba. This is noteworthy, since it 
suggests that some of these hills were also included in the Kailasa i.e. 
in the Hemakuta. Banabhatta seems to have been acquainted with 
the statement of the Puranas that the Hemakuta formed the boundary 
line of the Kimpuru^ia Yarsa. That the Hemakuta, on which stood 
Kafiambari’s palace, did not exceed a few hours’ march from the Acchoda 
lake is also known to him.“‘ All the foregoing arguments lead us to 
the conclusion that towards the west the Hemakuta was supposed to 
stretch up to the far western part of Kashmere. 

H. V. Tmvedi 


18 Dey’s Geographical Dictioncury^ see under Acchoda. 

19 iiid., ,p. 127. 20 Ibid., p. 1. 

21 The author says that Taralika reached Kadamhari’s palace on the 
Hemakuta and returned to the Siddhayatana the ■ next day. Of. Peterson’s 
edition, pp. 178 ff. ; also Mahasveta’s words: Svobhate pratyagUmi^yasi, 
p. 181. 
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UTTAEAEAMACARITA, drame de Bhavathuti, Traduit et 
annote par Eadiae StcBoupak (Collection Emile Senart) Paris 1936. 
size 8"x5-2", pp. LXIX + 167 (35 francs). 

For its intrinsic merit BkavabMti’s Utt-araramacarita has been 
one of the most fayourite works among Indian Sanskritists. Hence 
it is indeed gratifying to see it included in the series of books named 
after the great French Indologist Emile Senait. This work was already 
accessible to western scholars in its English and French translations. 
But they did not serve the purpose of the volume under review. About 
the aim in preparing the present edition of the Uttaracarita (JJc.), 
which according to her admission is not a critical one the editor says, 

“ notre principle preoccupation a ete de faciliter la tache aux 

etudiants qui, aprhs line premiere initiation, abordent des textes rela- 

tivemeut diffioiles ” (p. VII). Apart from the translation which 

seems to be most carefully done, her notes testify to her excellent' judg- 
ment and a commendable acquaintance with works dealing in certain 
phases of Indian culture. These notes meant principally for beginners 
may at times prove useful to a specialist as well. Besides these in a 
brief but well written introduction the editor has dealt with almost 
all the important questions relating to Bhavabhuti and his works esp. 
the Uc. Three indices esp. II and III dealing with proper names and 
words have added to the value of the volume as a book of reference. 
Another important aspect of this volume, is that in it as in other works 
of the ‘Collection Senart’ the Sanskrit text has been printed in Homan 
character facing the page Containing the translation, and necessary 
notes have been added to the bottom of pages. These are in brief the 
important features of the present edition of the Uc. VVe would now 
draw attention of the readers to the following points: 

(a) PratiyogatUaya should be corrected to yrayogatUaya in 
p. 6 notes. 

(b) Muhamandala should not be translated as ‘visage tout rond’ ; 
‘visage’ would be enough. In this matter the editor seems to have 
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been misled by Ajjte’s Skt. Dictionary. Almdala iu tliis eompiiuiul 
means ‘region’, or ratlier the ‘surroxmding region’ as in Colamandala. 
M-uliham-andala (p. 11) ineaus the ‘region smrouudiug- the month’ or 
‘face’. 

(c) On the authority of Woolner (p. 52, not 51 as printed) the 
editor has considered rumm (p. 18) as an exclusively Mahairustri form, 
and on the authority of Pischel she has taken palitta (p. 62 notes) as 
a form belonging only to M. and Ardliamagadhl. On this point the 
reviewer would like to draw attention of readers to his paper ‘Maha- 
rastrr, a late phase of Sauraseni’ (see Journal of the Dept, of Letters^ 
Calcutta University, Vol. XXII, 1932). The editor’s remark that, 
‘la Qauraseni parlee par les femmes a rudida’ is liable to create a con- 
fusion. Tor no different varieties of S. for men and women have been 
recognized by any grammarian. 

,(d) Ujjlvia is from uj-jiliiya. As a result of syncopation due to 
the loss of i we have ujjhia. ’The editor has correctly considered 
ujjh as ‘une fausse racine simple’ (p. 27). ’The Skt. root ud-hii gives 
rise to the Pkt. root uijh. 

(e) In str. G of Act III (p. 50) so’ yam anyena darpiid has been 
printed as so’ yam darpad. 

(f) In p. 61 Haddhi hadhi should be read as haddhl. Jiaddlii. 
Ussavedi (line 13) has its chdyii as itccJivdsayafi. ’This is evidently due 
to a mistake. Ussavedi should he corrected to nssasedi. But a better 
reading seems to be ussuuvedi { = ut.mlaipayati). 

(g) . In p. 53 telaiiassa (in cliaya, trailolcasyn) seems to be a wrong’ 
reading. ’The usual word is trailokya and not trailolia., Hence the 
Pkt. word would telokka or tellokka. The forms like telloa and f.eloti 
are however available and these presuppose the existence of a form lilce 
trailoka but even this does not give telaiia. 

(h) Jinnahuccha in p. 75 is a wrong reading for jinnakucca. The 
Nirnayasagar ed. of the Uc. with Viraraghava’s commentary seems 
to be the source of this mistake. Viraraghava’s commentary is ap- 
parently responsible for the translation of kucca as ‘sourcils pendants’. 
Kucca in this connexion can mean only ‘heard and moustache’, and 
jinriakuccdnam means ‘of those who have grey beard and moustache’ 
and not ‘les vieux aux sourcils pendants’. 
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(i) For furtlaer iaformation about the meaning of sutra (p. 89) 
aucl the supposed sutra test of Bharata’s N atyasdstra see the Abhinaya- 
drapana edited by the reviewer (Intro duo tion pp. sxxviii f.}. 

(j) BSjapatta in p, 103 is not ‘diament de qualite inferior’. 
The editor has rightly entertained a doubt about the aecuiaoy of the 
I’etersbiirg Lexicon on this point. The commentator Viraraghava 
seems to give a clue to the right interpretation of the term. Rsjapatfa 
appears to be a compound of the words rdjan and patta (silh) and 
should mean ‘the best of kind of silk fabric’. Ths term Pattavastva 
ill Bengali means ‘silken cloth’. The glossy and yellowish surface of 
the best kind of silk has been compared to the glossy surface of the 
body of Lava and Candraketu, who were supposed to have a yellowish 
or fair complexion according to Indian standard. 

(k) Anjali (in p. 13.5) lacks proper definition. For the definition 
see the Abhinayadarpanam (ffl. llfi). 

In the introduction (pp. XI^XII) the editor writes that Yasovar- 
man the patron of Bhavabhuti sent an embassy to the emperor of China 
because the latter exercised a sort of suzerainty over the Idngdoms of 
the north-west India. This is highly conjectural. Vincent Smith 
however thinks that the embassy was sent probably to invoke the assis- 
tance of the emperor against Yasovarman’s enemies (The Oxford 
History of India, London 1923, p. 182). 

These are the points on which one may differ from the editor or 
suggest correction. 'Apart from them the present edition of the Uc. 
has been very excellent. The editor can be sincerely congratulated 
on her work. 

Manomohait Ghosh 


t.H.Q., SEPTEMUEE, 1936 
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YFGAimADHANA SBl JINACANDRA SUBI by Agarcbaiul 
Naliata aud Bhaiiwarlal Naliata (Sri Abliaya Jaiii Graiitliamala, 
Ro. 7). Published by Skaukardan Siibliaraj Naliata, Calcutta. 
Pp. 82 + 370'+ 9 illustrations. 

About sixteen years back Muni Vidyavijayaji published kis ex- 
cellent biography of Sri Hiravijaya Siiri and skoired to the world for 
almost the first time the great influence exercised by Jain teachers on 
the religion and religious practice of Akbar, the great Mughal emperor. 
Sri Hiravijaya Siiri was an acarya of the Tapui-gaccha. His bio- 
graphy, therefore, naturally contains full details about the influence 
of this gaccha only.. The book under review is the life-story of another 
great Jain teacher, Sri Jinacandra Siiri who exercised almost us great 
an influence on the religious ideals of Akbar. He was an cicarya. of 
the Kliarataragaccha, and received from Akbar the title of ‘Yugapi'a- 
dhana’ or the chief teacher of the period. According to an Imperial 
farman published by the authors, he persuaded the llmperor to prohibit 
the slaughter of animals from the 9th day of the bright half of Asudha 
to the 15 th' day of that very fortnight. He is said to have been instru- 
mental also in the abolition of the tax on the pilgrimage to the 
Satrunjaya tirtha, and the prohibition of cow-slaughter throughout 
the Mughal empire. In IGll A.H. when Jahangir turned against the 
J ains, aud persecuted them badly, he saw the new Emperor and induced 
him to rescind his orders against the community. These were really great 
services to the cause of humanity in general aud Jainism in particular, 
and we must be thankful to the' authors of the book for having brought 
these to our notice by going through a large mass of unpublished 
materials accessible to the Jains only. 

The value of the book is further increased by the short biographies 
of the followers of the Suri, published herein for the first time. Of the.se 
some occupied very good positions. Karmacandra BacohiLwat was, for 
instance, the prime minister of Bikaner for many years. His life 
has been, on the whole, judiciously treated. But I wish the authors 
had not relied on such a second-rate source as the ‘Jain Heroes of 
Rajputana’ in stating that Karmacandra helped Raa Singhji of 
Bikaner in repelling the invassion of Maharaja Abhayasinghji of 
Jaipur. History does not know of any such Maharaia in Karma- 
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oandra’s, time. A similar mistake kas been committed in dealing witk 
tke life of Sri Jinasimka Suri. ,Tke autkor’s statement that tke Suri 
was invited to Delki in 1617 A.D. by tke Emperor who was extremely 
eager to see kim is not an kistorical fact tkougk based on a Rasa com- 
posed in 1624 A.D. We know from tke Tuzuk-i-Jekangiri, that in 
1617 A.D., tke Emperor was displeased witk tke Suri for certain 
reasons wkick need not be specified kere, and wisked to punisk kiui 
severely. Fortunately tke Suri died on tke way to Delki. 

But tkese are ratker minor klemiskes in an otherwise meritorious 
production, tke value of wkick kas keen recognized by eminent sokolars 
like Pandit Gauriskankar Hirackand Ojka and Mr. M. D. Desai, tke 
latter of wkom contributes a learned introduction of 41 pages. 

Dasaeatha Sarma 


ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF SANSKRIT LANGDAGE 
by W. Wiist. Heidelberg 1936. 

Tke first fascicule of tke long expected Etymological Dictionary 
of tke Sanskrit Language, on wkick Prof. Waltker Wiist of Munick kas 
been engaged all kis life, kas at last appeared. After Wackernagel’s 
Altindische Grammatik, tke tkird volume of wkick appeared in 1929, 
tkis is undoubtedly tke most important publication in tke field of 
Vedio and Sanskrit Pkilology. W’'ithout tke lea,st danger of exaggera- 
tion it may be said tkat the future development of Sanskrit Pkilology 
in all its branches will be largely, if not wholly, based on Wacker- 
nagel’s Altindische Grammatih on the one hand, and Wiist’s Etymolo- 
gical Dictionary on tke other. Tkese two, in fact, make rrp one organic 
whole, for a linguistic grammar, of the type of Waokernagel’s, 
pre-supposes a large body of etymologies. It would have been more 
logical therefore if Wackernagel’s Grammar bad been preceded by 
Wiist’s Dictionary and not followed by it— after suck a long interval 
--an interval of no less than forty years in tke case of Phonology, 
which is naturally most immediately affected by tke new etymological 
dictionary. Mediately, also Sanskrit morphology and syntax, not to 
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speak of semasiology, -wMcli is righ.tly becoming more and more an 
integral part of all bistorical linguistic grammars. It is certainly no 
disparagement of Wackernagers splendid aobieTement to say that his 
Yoliime on Phonology will now perhaps have to be recast in the light 
of the etymologies, proved, examined and established in Wtist’s Ety- 
mological Dictionary. Prof. Wiist himself meditates bringing out as 
a sequel to his dictionary a volume exclusively dealing with Sanskrit 
phonology. It is to be hoped that he will not give up this idea. Eor 
it will leave Prof. 'W’ackernagel free to go ahead with his Grammatih, 
three more volumes of which are still to appear. 

The first 124 pages consist of a Vorrede which may be safely re- 
commended as the best available hand-book on linguistic methodology. 
The author shows here how the science of etymology has slowly but 
surely grown up, — its first faint gropings in the dai'k, followed imme- 
diately by an over-confident and uncareful ardour, which in its present 
maturity has gradually conformed to the dictates of sobriety and 
circumspection, — only the Scandinavian etymologists (Persson, Johans- 
son, Petersson) proving impervious to the dawn of this new light. The 
contribution of every important worker has been reviewed, appraised 
and criticised where necessary. Even the most insignificant fact and per- 
functory remarks, made hy anybody anywhere, have been recorded 
here, if the remarks were to the point. It is easy to predict that many 
will consider this to be too extravagant. But Prof. Wiist has disarmed 
all such future critics by quoting Erederick the Great: “Aimez done 
ies details, ils ne sont pas sans gloire : e’est la le premier pas, qui mene 
h la victoire.” Not the least valuable part of this first facicule is the 
exhaustive classified bibliography extending over GO pages. 

We accord a hearty welcome to this most important publication 
and hope that the Indian public will give it the hearty accueil that it 
deserves. 


Batakeissna Qjio.sh 
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THE GEEAT TEMPLE AT TANJOEE by F. M. Somasundaram 
pp. viii+ 894 25 illustrations. 

Tbe Eajarajesvara, otherwise called the BrbadisYara, temple at 
Tanjore, is admittedly tbe chef 'd’ oeuvre of Cola (if not, of Soutb 
Indian) arcbitectui’e and tbe gTeat9,9t monument of tbe Cola Ea,jara.ial I. 
But, strangely enougb, it bas yet remained witbout a guide-book for 
tbe needs of ordinar 3 '' visitors. It is precisely to fill tbis want tbat tbe 
author bas written tbe interesting and useful monograph under notice. 

Tbe present work consists, apart from a short Preface and Foreword, 
of a general account of tbe temple and its adjuncts, which is followed 
by eight Appendices, a concise bibliography and an Index. In the 
general account tbe author begins properly by mentioning tbe geogra- 
phical situation of Tanjore, its traditional origin and its history down 
to British times. Then follow descriptions of tbe main shrine with its 
five (actually six) divisions, tbe exquisite Subrabmanya shrine reput- 
ed to be of ‘the Hayaka period’, tbe shrine of Brbaunayaki probably of 
tbe late Pandya times and many other teinples. We are then intro- 
duced to a clearly imperfect account of Cola and other sculptures of 
the group and a fairly good summary of tbe now famous Cola frescoes 
adorning tbe corridor of tbe Ardbamandapa of tbe main shrine. 
Finally, we have interesting and instructive accounts of- tbe magni- 
ficent endowments known to have been made to the main shrine by tbe 
founder and bis relatives, of tbe images of Saiva saints set up by 
Eajaraija- and bis successors, of tbe principal Mabatmyas connected 
with tbe main temple and of tbe principal festivals relating thereto. 

Tbe above summary is sufficient to show tbe usefulness of tbe work 
under iotioe. It must, however, be admitted tbat it suffers somewhat 
from redundancy and want of proportion. Appendix A (on tbe Tanjore 
Palace Devastbanams), Appendix D (on Eaja Saraloji II) and Appendix 
G (on genealogical tables) should have been largely condensed or even 
omitted altogether. Tbe lengthy quotations from inscriptions. State- 
papers etc. and, above all, tbe Tamil extracts (including the whole of 
Appendix F) are singularly out of place in a guide-book. On the other 
band tbe portions relating to the architecture and sculpture require a 
fuller treatment. Thus a short account of tbe Early Cola style of art 
(of which tbe Brhadisvara temple is one of tbe most important -speei- 
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mens) and its leading features such as the decorative pilasters between 
the niches and the circular glory "(Tiruvasi) would have been very 
welcome. 

The work is enriched with 2.5 illustrations, including a ground 
plan and views of the main shrine and select sculptures. But some of 
the illustrations, e.g. Nos. 18. 22 and 25, seem to he superflxious, while 
in other cases, e.g. Nos. 10 and 12, the selection leaves much to he 
desired. We cannot conclude this review without wishing for similar 
guide-books in respect of the other great shrines with which Southeru 
India abormds. 

U. N. Ghoshal 

ANNUAL EEPOET OF THE MYSOEE AEG H.^0 LOGICAL 
IJEEAETMENT for the year 1932, Bangalore, 1936. 

This publication maintains the high level of scholarship and 
technical execution that we have learnt to associate with Dr. M. H. 
Krishna, the present Director of Archceological researches in Mysore. 

The work consists of five parts bearing the titles, — Administrative, 
Study of Ancient Monuments, Numismatics, Manuscripts and 
Inscriptions. 

In the First Part, the author laments the re,strictiou of collection 
of inscriptions and the stoppage of excavations at Candravalli 
and Bralimagiri for lack of funds, and his lament will be fully shared 
by all those who are interested in the subject. It is, however, a relief 
to learn the coming appearance of the author’s monograph on monu- 
ments of the Calulcyan style in the Mysore State. 

Part II is devoted to a detailed study of a number of select monu- 
ments. Of these special mention may be made of the Klrtinarayana 
temple at Talkad built by Vi§nuvardhana Hoysala (1117 A.D.), the 
noble Kesava temple at Somana-thapirr (built by a Hoysala Governor of 
Narasimha III Hoysala, c. 1268 A.D.), the Aghore^vara Temple at 
Ikkeri (built about 1620 A.D. by the Nayakas who were vassals of 
Vijayanagara and said to be “the largest and finest example of the 
Ikkheri school of Architecture”) and the group of monuments at the 
Nandi Hill. 
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Part III coutains a valuable study (witb illustrative plates) of tbe 
coius of tlie Saiigama dynasty of Vijayanagara from Haribara I to 
Mallikarjuna, arranged in fifty-two types and sub-types. 

Part IV is devoted to a critical anlysis of an important 
Sanskrit MS. called Vidj'araiiyakalajnana, wbich, in a series of detacbed 
narratives, coucbed in the form of prophecies, gives the history of the 
Vijaj^anagara kings apparently down to the commencement of the reign 
of Venkatnpatiraya I (1580-1015 A.D.). 

Part V is devoted to the examination of about sixty inscriptions 
which are arranged according- to dynasties and dates in a separate list. 
The oldest inscription is a copperplate grant of the Gaiig-a king- 
Krsnavarma, which the author dates in the arranged list of inscrip- 
tion as c. 401 A.D., (hnt in Part I the inscriptions published are said to 
range from the 0th to the 19th century A. 11.) The inscriptions are studied 
with proper care, as the author gives the text with Roman (and some- 
times Devanagari) transliteration, plates and notes. It may, however, 
be doubted whether any useful purpose is served by the publication of 
inscriptions of the 18th and 19th centuries. 

We have noticed a few slips: e.ff. on p. 18, 1279 (1. 4) and 1208 
(1. 7) are apparently misprints for 1269 A.D. 


[J. N. Ghoshal 
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Acta Orientalia, vol. XW, pars. IV, 

H. W. Baily . — Au Itvii&fCiTy iii I\.hotci'nes& SaJca. A sliort dooumeut 
in Kliotanese Saka giving* an account of travel from tke nortli 
through Gilgit and Chilas into Kashmir in the time of Abhi- 
manyii-gupta in the 10th century A.C. has been edited with notes. 

H.rN,s JonGENSEN. — Linguis'tic Remarks on the Verb in Newary. 


Ibid., vol. XV, para. I. 

H. H. Johnston. — The Buddha’s Mission and hist Journey ; Buddha- 
carita, A'F to XXVIll. The second half of Asvaghoaa’s Bnddha- 
carita is not available in its original Sanskrit. An hmglish trau- 
.slation of that part of the work is being eNeouted by Mr. Johmston 
on the basis of its Tibetan and Chinese versions. 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
vol. XVn, pt. Ill (April 1936). 

Kimala Chtjen Law. — Countries and Peoples of India. Divisions of 
countries and names of peojjles as mentioned in the I’uranas or 
similar literature are discussed. 

Hab. Dutt Sharma. — The Poet Bhdnukara. Bhanukara has been 
identified with the well-known author Bhainudatta specially on the 
ground that verses known to have been composed by the latter are 
assigned in some anthologies to the former. The poet came from 
Vidarbha and lived in the courts Tirahhanu and Kizfini Kh&n 
(Siiandar Lodi) in the beginning of the 16th century. 

Abel Beesaignb. — Some Observations on the Figures of Speech in the 
lir/veda. This paper dealing with some figures of speech in the 
RgVeda has been translated from German into Knglish by A. 
V enkatasttbbiah. 

H. E, Kar-Adia. — A Note on and Jna. Peatmes of lesa and fna 
written in Devanagari characters are discussed. 
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Arohiv Orientaini, Tol. VII, no. iii. 

M. WiNlEBNiTZ. — Indien und Westen. A popular lecture dealing mth. 
India’s relations witli the West from the Mohenjo-daro civilisation 
to the present day, a large portion of which is devoted to the 
^discovery’ of Sanskrit and Sanskritie culture in the west. 

St. Sohayek. — A note on the Old Russian variant of the Purusa-sukta. 
After pointing out an Old- Russian story which truly hears a resem- 
blance to the Purusa-snhtn, the author suggests that both are 
derived from a very old legend which was the ultimate source 
of these and similar stories both in Indo-European and non-Indo- 
European languages. 

V. Lesht. — Zur Frage nacli dem Wert de.s PuUkanons fiir die Lelire 
des Buddha. In this article, the author echoes the view expressed 
by various scholars in recent years that hitherto undue importance 
has been attached to the Pali Canon. The Pali texts have been 
regarded as the authentic source of Buddhism mainly because, 
according to the Ceylonese Chronicles, the Pali Canon had been 
fixed in writing already in the days of Vattagamajal. But liesny 
here shows that the crucial passages in the Chronicles are probably 
interpolations. 

0. Pertold. — Can we trace any remains of the Indian Trading caste 
among the Sinhalese of Ceylon? The writer’s answer is in the 
negative. 

Pavei. Poucha. — Vedische VolJcsetymologie und das Nirukta. The 
writer seeks to establish in this article that Yaska has only 
collected the popular etymologies cm’rent in the older Vedic litera- 
ture. All the fifty etymologies of Yaska dealt with in this paper 
have been showed by the author to have been directly or indirectly 
suggested by significant passages in the older Vedic literature. 

0. STEin. — ArthaJastra and Silpaidstra. After a detailed and meti- 
culous comparison between the building chapters of Kautillya 
Artha^astra with the extant Silpa^stra literature, the writer 
suggests that, although the latter is later in date, it might have 
in an older form contributed to the shaping of Kautilya’s building 
chapters. B.K.G. 

I.H.Q., SEPTEMBEB, 1936 
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Ibid., Tol. Vni, no. i. 

0. Steiw . — Arthasastra and SilpaJastra. Continuation of the article in 
Arclvk' Orientdlni, vol. VIIj no, 3. 


Aryan Path, .June 1936. 

R. K. Mookeeji. — India’s Trisula in the Last Century. The paper 
appraises the character of the religious movements started in 
India by Rammohan Ray, Dayananda Sarasvati and Ramakrsna 
tParamahamsa. 

Dacca University Studies, vol. I, no. 2 (April 1936). 

Karunakana Gupta. — Political condition of India during c. 220-320 
A,D. An account of the political condition of the different parts 
of India driring the hundred years from the fall of the Andhras and 
the Kusanas to the rise of the Imperial Guptas is compiled from 
the Puranas, inscriptions, coins, and references in Indian and 
foreign writing's. 

S. K. Db . — Sanskrit Poetics as a Study of Aesthetics. 

R. C. M-ajumdar. — The Revolt of Diwolca against Mahipala II, and 
other Revolts in Bengal. The weakness of the Pala rule in Bengal 
in the 11th century A.C. was due to various causes including the 
continuous invasions from outside. Divvoka or Divya holding an 
important position in the time of Mahipala [I took advantage of the 
situation and prompted by personal ambition rose against the king’s 
authority. There is no evidence to show that the king was parti- 
cularly tyrannical or that any oppressive act on his part was 
responsible for a rebellion. 

K. R. QAmiNGO. — Origin of the Bahmani Sultans of the Deccan. 

P. C. LAmEi . — The Negative Construction in Indo-Aryan. This 
study of the negative construction traverses the field from the 
oldest period of the Indo-Aryan language up to the present day. 

H. D. Bhattaohaktsta. — The Polite Atheism of Indian Philosophy. 
The writer analyses the trends of the different philosophical 
systems of India and shows that God was not to them indispensable 
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for spiritual perfection. They have emphasised the necessity of 
a thorough knowledge of the self. 

Eastern Buddhist, vol, VII, no. 1 (May 1936). 

BE-iiuiCE Lake Suzuki.— T/ ze Shiiiffon School of Maliayana Buddhism, 
part 11 : The Mandara. 

L. DE Hoyer. — Meditations on Plato and Buddha. 

Epigraphia Indica, vol. XXII, pt. 4. 

N. Q. Maiumdah. — Irdd Copper-idate of the Kamhoja, king Nayapdla- 
deva. The document assigned to the second half of the 10th 
century records the gift of a village within the Dandahhukti 
mandala of the Vardhamanabhukti hy Nayapala belonging to a 
new line of kings. 

A, S. Altekah. — Two Bhor State Copper-plates. 

Ibid., vol. XXII, pt. 5. 

VisiiESWAR JSTatii Reu.— Tfopi Plates of Paramaradevaraja : Vikrama- 
Samvat 10S9. 

D. E. Bhandarkae. — Hathi-Bada BrCthml Inscription of Nagri. 

K. A. Nii.akantha Sastri. — A Chola Inscription from Uttiramerara. 
D. R. Biiandaukar. — A List of Inscriptions of Northern India written 

in Brdhwi and its derivative Scripts from about A.C. 300. 

Ibid., July 1935. 

D. R. Sahni. — A Sarada Inscription from Bund. 

D. R. Bhandark.ae. — J ethwai Plates of the BCistrakuta Queen Slla- 
mahadevi, Saka-Samvat 708. 

V. Venk.atasuebiah Aiyae. — Kmldilikhi Inscription of V'ljaya Nandl- 
svara Varman. 

R. D. Baneeji.— The Jesar Plates of Siladitya 111: Valabhi Sanivat 
357. 

. The Bayana Inscription of Citralekha: V.S. 1012. 

. The Gurji Inscription of Prahadhasiva, 

L, P. Pakdeya. — The Mahdkosala Historical Society’s Plates of Maha^ 

hhava Ouptarajadema. 

R. V. SuBEAMANYA Itee. — Drdksaramd Inscription of Kulottuhga 1. 
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Indian Art and Letters, voi. X, no. 1 (1936) 

Mahgueei'ie Milwahd. — Some Ancient Monuments in Mysore. 

HEiaiANN Goetz. — Notes on a Collection of Historical Portraits from, 
Golcontla. 

I). H. Goitnotr. — The Rock Paintings of the Mahadeo Hills. 

H. G. Rawlison. — India Greece. A pa.9sag’e iji EuseLiii.s (Prajpa- 
ratio l^vangelii XI. 3) .sliow.s t.liat. tliere Is “cionteinpornry evidence 
of tlie presence in Alliens as early as tlie fonrtli ceutniy of Indians 
who knew Gi'eek and actually discussed philosophy with Socrates.” 
On hearing from Socrates that the scope of hi,s philosophy was 
an enquiry into ‘‘Human Phenomena,” an Indian i.s said to have 
Inirst out laughing' ‘‘how can a man enquire into human pheno- 
mena, when he is ignorant of divine one.s.” 

Indian Culture, vol. Ill, no. 1 (July 1936). 

Sten Konow. — Profe.^sor Pons.sin on Sakuyamnoni. In opposition to 
Poussin’s opinion, the writer maintains that the dvandva com- 
pound Sakayavanam occurring in the Mahahhdsya hear,s reference 
to the Sakas and Yavanas in Bactria. 

Ksiietresa Chandha Chattopadhyaya. — Winternitz and- Raichowdhuri 
on the Antiquity of the Rgcedasamli.ita. Accoi'ding to Winternitz, 
the vast Vedic literature from the Sainhitiis to the Sutras took 
much time to develop, and could not have ranged over six centuries 
only. Even the later Vedic, works do not indicate that the Indo- 
Aryau people have moved far from their north-western settle- 
ment. But by the 3rd century li.C., the Aryan culture had already 
penetrated into South India. As such penetration could not have 
been eifeoted rapidly, the early Vedic literature must he held to 
have been of high antiquity. Against these arguments, Baiohow- 
dliuri is of opinion that the Aryanisation of the country was an 
accomplished fact in the time of the early Vedic works containing 
traces of the penetration of the Aryans into Behnr, Central India, 
and the Deccan. So it cannot be inferred that there was any long' 
interval between the earliest and the latest Vedic work. The 
present paper supports Winternitz in his view that the Aryans 
took a long time to spread over the whole of Hindustan, because 
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tlie alleged references in tlie Vedas to tlie interior places are not 
convincing. 

Anaitda K. Coomabaswamy. — Rebirth and Omniscience, in Pah 
Buddhism. The writer holds that in early Briddliism the doctrine 
of transmigration is taught, the propositions of atta and anatta is 
simultaneously maintained and the omniscience of the Buddha is 
preached. 

Batakbishn A Ghosh. — Rg-Veille Orthoepy. That many of the words 
in the Itgveda have lost their original form and are now pronounced 
ditfcrently is shown. In most oase.s, the original texts can he res- 
toi’ed b.y a reference to the nature of the Egvedic metre. The 
influence of the rhythmic law of the original Indo-European is 
peir^eived in the Vedic language and it helps to ascertain where 
y and v are to be dissolved in iy and uv. 

Kakunak.\na Gupta. — Some Recent Views on the Gupta Era. Eleets’ 
theory that the year 319-20 A.O. as the starting point of 
the Gupta Era has been recently challenged by some scholars who 
lia\'e propoised the years 200-201 A.C., 272-73 A.'C'. and 57-58 B.C. 
instead. The writer of this paper opposes the new theories. 

P. K. Actiaiiya. — 77)0 Royal Crowns of Indian Kings. The tj'pes and 
shaires of the ro 3 'al crowns of India are described. 

Giki.ta Pea.sanna Majumdar. — Hearth and Horae. The paper deals 
with the descriptions of the dwelling houses found in Sanskrit liter- 
ature with special reference to their sites, plans, building mate- 
rials and decorations with trees. 

B. C, Law. — Di.Uinguished Men and Women in Jainism. Anecdotes 
are recorded touching the lives of Khema Dedrani, Pethadakumara, 
Aiiiarakumara, Vimala Sah, grlpala and Drohapraharin associated 
with the history' of Jainism. 

Satkari Mukheeji. — The Concept of Ajmln/t in eddnta Philosophy. 

K. K. '&ASV .—Career of Yusuf ‘Mil Shah of Bijapur. 

Bines Chandr.a Sircar and Jogisndra Chandra Gho.sh. — Three lAhga- 
rdja Temple Inscriptions. The three records discussed are found at 
the Bhuvanesvara temple in Orissa. They belonged to three kings 
of the 12th century A. C, ; the Gahga king Marasimh'a I, king 
Viravarakesariu and the Gaiiga king Narasimha II. 
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B. C. Law. — Asvaghosa the Poet. 

• — .—Asvaghosa the Philosopher. 

C. L. F.ABKr. — A New Branch of Knowledge in India. Tliis is a sum- 

mary and discussion of an article in Spanish by tlie Eev. H., Heras 
on Indian Heraldry dealing with, the distinctive emblems of ancient 
India. In a digression Mr. Fabri sounds a warning that the 
similarity between the cultural elements of the prehistoric Indus 
Valley and the culture of later India should not be!' taken as a proof 
of racial connection. 

ISHWAK Sahai. — The Crime of Thagi and its Suppression under Lord 
W. C . BentincJc. 

Nalini Nath Das Gupta. — The Vaidgaka Literature of Bengal in the 
Early Mediceval Period. 

K. L. Barua. — Alpines in Eastern India. 

Manual P.atel. — The Gathas of ZarathuHra ■. Yasna Ha 29. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (Letters), toI. I, 1935, no. 3. 

S. HHisitNAswAMi Aiyangar. — The Kalabhra : Wltat it means in South 
Indian History. The Kalabhras, identified with the Ealvar or 
Kalavar, are referred to in the epigraphical records as having caused 
an interruption in the rule of the Pandyas in the Tamil country. 
Due to the pressure of the Pallavas in the country of Tonda- 
mandalam, they migrated to the Tamil land and established their 
authority over the region before the 5th century A.C. and con- 
tinued to maintain it for more than three hundred years. The 
upsetting of the Sangam order in South India was due to the migra- 
tion of the Ealvars. 

E. P. CHA’rTOPADHYAYA. — History of Indian Social Organisation. 

— . — The Catlak Festival in Bengal. 

N. E. Bhattasali. — Location of the Jjand granted by the Nidhanpur 
Grant of Bhaskaravarman of Kdmarupa {early 7th century A.D.). 
The land is located in Pafioakhanda in the district of Sylhet, the 
findspot of the grant. 

Chintahahan Chakra V.AETI. — The Cult of Kalarkarudra {Cadahapuja) . 
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Sarasi Kumar Saraswati. — Notes on a Fourth Tour in the District of 
Dinajpur. Some places and images of antiquity in tlie district 
have been noticed. 

S. N. Chakravarti... — 2 too Inscriptions from Borakar. Tvo inscrip- 
tions found on the doors of a Q-anesa temple at Barakax in the 
district of Burdwan dated 1461 and 1546 A.C. record the erection 
and restoration of the temple. 

N. L. Bor. — 7'he Daflas and their Oaths. 

JoGERDRA Cl-IARDRA GliioSH. — EkdnaniSd and Suhhadrd, Kkanainsa 
mentioned in the MahabhOrata as a daughter of Ahgiras is in the 
Harivamsa the goddess Togakanya who took her birth as the 
daughter of Yafoda to save Krsna by deceiving Kainsa. The 
image, as laid down in the Brahviasamhitd, is constructed along 
with her brothers Krsna and Baladeva. This Ekanam^a was later 
on turned into Subha dra, as in the Jagannatha temple at Purl, 
because the former being a Sakta deity was not agreeable to the 
Vaisnava conception. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Rssearoh Society, 

vol. XXn, part. II (June 1936). 

K. P. Jataswai. — On Some Hindu Coins of Pre-Christian Centuries. 

— . — New Coins of N &ga-V akdtaka Period. 

—. — Rdjgir {Maniar Math) Stone Image Inscription The 
writings inscribed in the characters of the 1st century A.C. con- 
tain names of Mt. Vipula and King Srenika. 

— . — An Unrecorded Muhammadan Invasion of Nepal. It is 
gathered from an inscription found at Svayambhunath in Nepal 
that the country was invaded by Shamsuddin Iliyas of Bengal in 
the middle of the 14th century A.C. but could not be occupied 
for long. 

K. K. Basu. — An Account of Firoz Shah Tughlaq. This is an English 
translation of a portion of the Sirdtri-Flrozshahi^ a contemporary 
Persian record of the reign of Eiroz Shah, the third Tughlaq 
Sultan of Delhi. 
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Journat of tho Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

vol. XII, nos. 1-2 (1936). 

I'. V. Kak^e. — Kaliv/irjya. In Piiranas and Smvti works certain 
practices are forbidden in tlie Kali age. Thej^' are discnssed in tire 
paper. 

\V. IvANOW. — 7'he Sect of Imam Shah in Gvjrat. 

JI. Heea.s. — 'The Ori(/‘i.n- of the so-called Greco-Buddhist School of 
Sculptiire of Ganilhdra. 

S. V. Vi.swANATiiA. — Indian Eras mid their Significance. 

Journal of Indian History, vol. XV, part 1 (April 193G). 

S. K. Phadiian. — Y djasaneya Ydjhavalka and his Times. Tlie writer 
puts forward arguments in .support of Iris previous tliesis tliat 
Vajasaneya Tajnavalkya, a contemporary .rf Janaka, belonged to 
the period of Janamejaya Paiik.sita, grand, son of Abliiinanyii. 

A. Venkatasubmah.— 77ie liatta Queen SrTdevl. 

D. D. Bieaeadvaj. — The I(a.strnkO,tas and the Gahadavula.s. 

P. SHBEjriVASAt'HARi. — Madras Museum Plates of the Cola.'s of Reiiadii. 

W. H. Moreland. — Monserrate on Akhat’s Army. 

Banket Bbhaki Misra. — The Incident of JavU. The author of the 
paper believes that Sivaji acquired Javli and Raigarh from 
Candra Rao as a result of regular battles under political exigency 
and not by treacherous means. 

ISHW.AR Sahai. — The Educational Reform of Lord. Y^illiam Bentinck. 

Ananda E. Coomaraswamy. — Ved,ic Monotheism. 

Ksiietresaoh.andra Chattopadhyaya. — Kalidasa and the Hunas. The 
paper points out that Kalidasa’s mention of the Hiinas in the 
Raghuvamsa does not prove that the poet could not have lived 
before the 6th century A.C. because the Hiung-nu, as the Hunas 
were known in China, had occupied the banks of the Oxus in the 
first century B.C. 

S. Hantjmanta Rao. — Hindu Religious Movements in Medieval Deccan. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, July 1}936. 

Gorakh Prasad. — On the Age of the Baudhayana-srautasutra. An 
interpretation is suggested for a rule in the Baudhayana-srauta- 
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mra referring to tlie rising of tlie Krttika, Srona, Svatl and Citra 
to show that the position of the constellations points to a time 
in 1330 B.O. 

OIUSTSPPI Ttrcci. — The Eatnamli of Nagarjuna. This instalment of 
the paper contains an English translation of Nagarjuna’s Ratnd- 
vall, a Buddhist work in Sanskrit in the form of a discourse to 
a king on dharma (mystic and spiritual laws). 

Journal of the United Provinces Historioal Society, 

vol. IX, part n (July 1936). 

Vasttdeva S. Aguawala . — Mathura Terracottas, The paper deals with 
the Terracotta figurines at Mathura divided according to the 
periods — Primitive, Pre-Maurya, Late Pre-Maurya, Maurya, 
Sunga, Eusana and Gupta. 

Eandalal CirAaTEitJ !. — The ‘Naioahi’ Architecture of Luchiow. 

Nityananda Misba. — A Note on the DhikuU and Ujhain Ruins. 
Situated 50 miles north-east of Muradal'ad, Dhilnili is a village 
containing ruins of an ancient city locally identified with Vairata- 
pattana. TJjhain is another village containing an old fortress asso- 
ciated with Dronacarya. It stands one mile to the east of 
Kashipur. 

Nandalal Chattekji . — Wazir Alt’s Conspiracy against the ’English. 

Vasudeva S. Agb.awala. — A Sanshrit Inscription of the Reign of 
Sihandar Shah Lodhi. The inscription records the construction 
of bridge by Budhana, a Muslim officer of a prominent noble at 
the time of Sikandar Shah in 1491 A.C. 

S. K, Banebji . — -Babur and the Hindus. The paper shows that Babur 
maintained a cordial relation with the Hindus. 

B1MAI.A Chukn Law . — Sacred Places of the Jains. 

Mahabodhi, May 1936. 

H.AEADA . — Anatta and Soul. 

Man. in India, vol. XVI, no. 1 (Jannary-March 1936). 

Anil Ghoudhuki . — Preliminaries to the Study of the Racial Problem 
in India. 

Narayait Tripathi . — A few Fasts, Festivals and Observances in Orissa. 
I.H.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1936 23 
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Muslim University Journal, vol. Ill, no. 1. (April 1936). 

Abdtt,i, Ghafooe . — A Sidelight on Ahhar’s Genius. Akbai-’s breadth 
of vision and interest in ednoatiou and invention have been shovn 
by references to the A’in-i-Alibari and other works. 

IriADUE Remab- Khan . — Some Geographical Factors in the History of 
Sind, from 712 A.D. to 1605 A.D. 

New Review, April 1936. 

G. R. Huntee . — The Biddle of Uohenjodaro. It is inferred that the 

Bralnii lived in Mohenjodaro and the script found there was 
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Aryan Names in Early Asiatic Eecords 

I 

In view of the interesting effort made by N. D. Mironov^ to deter- 
mine with some precision the Aryan, Indian, or Iranian character of, 
the Indo-European names found, or believed to he found, in records 
of Asian affairs in the second millennium B.O., it seems worth while 
once more to consider in some detail the available evidence. There has 
been much flux of opinion, and changes of view among scholars, nor is 
certainty likely soon to be attained. 

The Kassite period (1756-1170 B.C.) notoriously yields little. 
There is SuriaS, which the Kassite-Babylonian vocabulary equates with 
the Babylonian SamaS, and which has long been regarded as equivalent 
to Suryas in Sanskrit. Delitzsoh and Husing do not accept this expla- 
nation. The matter ia far from certain. The same remark applies to 
MarutaS with the variant MarattaS, which is equated with the 
Babylonian En-urta, the War-god. It is certainly possible to compare 
Marut with the former form of the name, but the termination 
is curious. In Suryai we can imagine the nominative taken over from 
the original ; in MarutaS the form would be nominative plural, which 
Would be in accord with the regular use of the plural in Sanskrit ; but 

contrary to the equation with Babylonian En-urta. In this case there 

«/ 

is room for even more doubt than in the case of SuriaS. 


1 Acta Orient-alia,, XI, 141-217. The dates given are always open to dispute. 
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Doubt is much stronger in the case of Suinalia, the goddess of 
mountains, found in an inscription of Ifebukadnezar I (c. 1150 B.C,), 
with a variant Simalia. Hommel’s connection of the word with 
Avestan zima, Sanskrit liima, and ‘Himalaya’ ignores the fact that the 
last word is late, and offers no parallel for. Sunialia. Mironov s sugges- 
tion is to find a parallel in sumali, archaic sumalia, suniailyd, as an 
epithet, ‘haying a beautiful wreath, garland,’ but that is very uncon- 
vincing; there is no obvious reason why so colourless an epithet should 
become the style of the mountain goddess. Even less couvinoingi is the 
idea that Sugamuna, equated with Babylonian Nergal, the plague god, 
and found in an inscription as Suqamuna, is Vedic sucammia or 
iocamana, the participle of hic, ‘shine,’ ‘burn.’ The Kassite vocabu- 
lary actually gives Su-ga-ab as equivalent to Nergal, which fully 
justifies Pinches^ in explaining Sugamuna as Hga. plus tnuna, destroying 
the probability of the participal form, which in any case is open to 
grave question. Whether 51 or 9 is read, there is divergence from 
sucamdna, and -muna is quite un-Vedic. No more convincing is the 
suggestion that the name of the fifth king of the first Kassite dynasty, 
AbirattaS, is to be equated to a possible Sanskrit Abhiratha, comparable 
with Vedic adhiratha, ‘charioteer.’ It is argued in favour of this view 
that it was this dynasty which introduced the horse into Biabylonia, 
but that is clearly an error. There seems no doubt that the animal was 
known there under the son of Hammurabi long before the advent of 
the Kassites.” It must also be remembered, as Wolf'' has pointed out, 
that the horse is mentioned in the Cappadocian tablets of the second 
half of the third millennium B.C. 

Mironov’s further suggestion that the Babylonian and Assyrian 
word for ‘horse,’ sisu, is derived from Sanskrit fis'it, child, through 
specialization to mean ‘foal, colt,’ and then generalization, is 
rendered very improbable inter alia by the absence of any evidence of 
early use of s'mt in this way. 

There are some further suggestions which are no less unattractive. 
The term BngaS is said in compounds to mean ‘god,’ whether generally 

2 JBAS., 1917, p. 109. 

3 Keith, Rhandarkar Commemoraiion Vohime, p. 83. 

4 KDhfff., 1929, p.' 72. 
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or as some specific deity is xiiicerl aiii . IN’aturally vre are asked to com- 
pare the Vedic Bhaya, Old Persian haga, Slav, hoyu, ‘god,’ but the 
vowel is wrong, the Russian Tungus have h-uga, ‘supreme,’ and the 
comparison is most unconvincing. A hynama of the king NazihugaS ia 
given as SuzigaS, which Scheftelowitz compares with a hypothetic 
Sanskrit sujigas, ‘victorious.’ Everj'thing about this is unattractive; 
the form is not u.sed in Sanskrit, and the .supposed a is quite wrong. 
His comparison of Kara, found in several names of kings hut w'ithout 
a Babylonian interpretation, with Old Persian Icara, ‘army,’ lacks any 
probability, as does his further explanation of the. royal name 
KaraburiaS as karahltara, ‘lord of the liost.’ Hommel prefers com- 
parison with Greek Boreas, the north wind, while the element yas can 
he compared with the Kassite yasu, ‘land,’ which Delitzsch finds also 
in SuriaS. The first part may he connected with Kassite hurna, which 
appears in the royal name BurnaburiaS rendered in Babylonian as 
‘protected by the lord of the lauds.’ Scheftelowitz makes this mean 
‘lord of the subjects,’ comparing Lithuanian hemas, servant, but the 
suggestion seems quite unacceptable. 

The language of the Kassites is otherwise free from elements of 
European character, being rather of Asianic affinities and having much 
in common with Elamite. The words alleged to be Aryan are found 

V 

compounded with Kassite words, as in Sagarakti-SuriaS, NazimarutaS, 
and it is very difficult to feel any assurance that there are any time 
Aryan elements in the terms preserved. There is, of course, no his- 
torical reason to object to the presence of such elements, but the facts 
are suggestive that, if there were Aryan elements in the ruling family, 
they were early submerged. 

II 

There is more novelty in the suggestions of ^lironov regarding 
Aryan elements in the records of the Hyksos kings in Egypt whom 
he assigned to 1G75-1575 B.C., though other authorities give 1800-1GOO 
and the question is admittedly at present beyond certainty. There are 
of course current views which favour the presence among the Hyksos, 
in the main Semitic, of Hittite and Aryan elements; thus Ed. M'eyer^ 


5 (jeschichie das Altertuinis (ed. 1928), II i. 41, 42. 
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treated them as ruled by the same elements as were later dominant in 
Palestine and Syria, Harriana or Aryans. This view stresses the evi- 
dence of cultural points, the introduction of the horse and of 
iron, treated as specifically Indo-European and Aryan, but this view 
has not gone unthout criticism; thus Wolf® stresses the Semitic 
character of the Hyhsos, and, admitting a foreign admixture, will not 
admit that it was Aryan or even, as Gdtze holds, Mitannian, The 
evidence of languge would thus be important if it were at all clear. 
Unhappily this is far from being the case. Thus Mironov sees 
in Manetho’s Apakhnan Sanskrit apaghnan, ‘repelling,’ ‘destroying,’ 
but as usual there is no evidence of the use of such a name in Vedic 
or later ; Amitraghata or Amitrakhada, whence Amitrokhates in Greek, 
is a very different thing, Bnon is compared with a hypothetical 
Sanskrit vandna, ‘conquering,’ Avestan -vanaTia, ‘conqueror,’ ‘victor.’ 
It is no more plausible than Aseth equated with Sanskrit vasitd, ‘one 
who dominates,’ and Kertos with kartd, ‘he who does,’ where the s is 
the Greek nominative, and o is equal to a; in Bnon it is made 
equivalent to d. 

The Egyptianised names give even more scope for guess work. 
Thus Apophis in Josephus is Apopi, and is equated by Mironov with 
apabhid, ‘one who repels (the enemy)’. The d is disposed of by the 
theory that in the dialect whence the word was borrowed it might 
have dropped out, as in Old Persian, or there might have been an 
Aryan apabhis, d dropped befoi-e s. But apapi, sinless, is also con- 
ceivable, and there is the Greek Akakios to .support the use as a proper 
name- There is far more than is attractive in the comparison of the 
name of the Hyksos capital Auaris with Sanskrit dvdra, rendered 
‘shelter’. Unluckily for this guess we have the name on a Hyksos 
monument as He-w’r and on another monument giving the list of 
names of Ramses it appears as He-w’r-t, and it is really impossible 
to accept the dvdra comparison in face of these forms, which are 
plainly more primitive than the Greek. 

Even more hopeless are the Hyksos names which are preserved in 
Egyptian, which as is well-known presents most uncertain renderings. 


6 ZVM6,, 1929, pp. 67 ff. 
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The chief Semqen is rendered by the possible smnaghan which is 
certainly unattractive; Spiegelberg’s Sumukin is far more plausible. 
Qar is related to the Sanskrit root 7cr, or Old Persian kara, already 
resorted to for Kassite names and, most implausible of all, the alleged 
name of a queen Tauti is Sanskrit Tavati, ‘powerful’. Suteklr, the 
name of the Hyksos’ god, becomes Sutik, nominative pf sutij, a possible 
form, with the sense sutejas. There are added three sirggestions of 
the Aryan character of words fmmd in Egyptian, but not shown to 
the Hyksos terms. The first is ssmt, ‘horse,’ supposed to be from sisu; 
the second wrrjt, ‘battle-chariot,’ supposed to be vara-ratha; the last 
tn-t-k-n, some medicine used as an eye ointment, which is referred 
to the Sanskrit tutthaka,'’ ‘blue vitriol,’ ‘eollyrium,’ and more specially 
to tatthakam with nasalized vowel to explain the nasal, tutthaka 
itself is asserted to be a Prakrit form of tiirta, so that we would have 
in the IGth century B.C., the probable date of the Papyrus Ebers, 
evidence of the existence of Prakritic forms. Unfortunately the whole 
suggestion seems without value. 

The net result seems frankly negative. There is nothing in the 
Hyksos material which has any cogency or attractiveness. There 
may have been Aryan rulers; all that language shows is that these 
rulers are not revealed by this form of evidence. 

Ill 

We are on much firmer ground when we come to the names in 
the Amarna letters (c. 138(hl350 B.C.) Artamanya certainly suggests 
possible Iranian artamanya and Sanskrit rtamanya, and we have the 
Persian name in Greek form as Artamenes, or Artamnes. Arzawiya 
is less clear ; Sanskrit drjava, rju, ' ‘honest’, Avestan arozwa, orozu 
are possible sources, but Meyer compares Avestan araza ‘battle’, 
while Hittite has also been invoked. Biriamaza, name of an Egyptian 
officer, is put as Sanskrit viryavdja, ‘one who owns the prize of prowess’, 
Iranian being ruled out as it has not the equivalent of vdja. Birida^wa 
is explained as hrliadasva, or •prdai'va, or wddhaiva, with Sanskrit 
asva, not Iranian asfa or asa; but it is also claimed as Mitannian or 


7 U^ddisiatra, ii, 7. 
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Hittite. Iranian affinity is clear in Biridiya, for we have Bardiya 
younger son of Cyrus; whatever the sense may be the d points to Old 
Persian affinities. Much less plausible is the derivation of ViSitanu, 
a man in Suniur, from Avestan peiotanii, ‘he whose body is polluted,’ 
which occurs as a proper name. DaSru^ a Syrian chief, cannot reason- 
ably be derived from Sanskrit dahu, ‘wonderworking’, still less from 
an imaginary dasrti, the source of amt, ‘tear’, supposed to mean 
‘biting’. Nor is Etagama, ruler of Kinza, naturally derived from 
Sanskrit eta.f/ama, ‘quickly going,’ a purely hypothetic compound. 
Indaruta, chief of AkSapa, i.s made out by Sieg to be Indrota, a name 
found in the Rgveda and later. It must be noted, however, that the 
original forms are cTi-dar-u-ta or in-tar-u-da. We have also the Hittite 
name Endarwa, which has been held by Forrer to include Indra with 
a Harri gentive ending wa, 

Pharao’s messenger Irima.yaS(S)a is explained as a hypothetical 
Old Persian anmiai-asa, ‘one who owns a quiet horse’, but this is wholly 
unlikely. Herodotus’ Ariniaspoi are rather ‘possessors of wild horses’, 
lomaschek believes. The chief Mayarzana is possible Mahvarzana, 
‘protected by the moon god’, clearly Iranian ; we have Iranian varzcma, 
with Greek Barzanes. Mironov believes Namyawaza to be nrimynvdjti, 
‘one who owns a glorious prize,’ but namya in this sense is not 
common in Indian as he states, and namya, ‘flexible’, certainly does 
not make much sense ; namya, ‘to be honoured’ is conceivable. 
RuSmanya may be the possible Sanskrit rucimanya, ‘honouring light’. 
Satiya may be satya, ‘true’, though that is not Vedic as a proper 
name. Vedic Subandhu gives plausibility to Subandu as Indian. 
Sumitta may rather lie Sumitra than Sumedha, Sutarua may be 
sutarana, ‘helping well’, rather than the conceivable sudhai •lit, COll- 
nected with "Vedic dharui. Sutatna, on the other hand, has variants 
/atatna, Zitatna, and neither Mironov’s sutatana, ‘to whom a son has 
been born’, nor Scheftelowitz’s sutatana, ‘son of a charioteer’, is 
plausible. 

W^e are on firmer ground in the case of Suwardata, w'hich can 
justly be equated with Svardata, ‘given by the sun’. On the other 
hand T^ma§(S)i is clearly Egyptian, not the theoretic Old Persian 
Taxmas(s)a, ‘one who owns strong horses.’ T'euwatti is not likely to 
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be dyavattiif g*iven by lieaveii, witli instrumental prior member, nor 
dyav-atta, but rather Mitannian. Turbazu is uncertain ; twahdzu , ‘of 
strong' arms,’ u-ould be an Iranian word, the loss of a being compared 
with RuSmanya, itself dubious; if eijuivalent to Turvasn, epic variant 
of Vedic Tni'vasa, it would be Indian, but neither derivation is 
cogent. That Widya, chief of Askalon, is Sanskrit vedya, ‘to be 
known,’ seems very strange and most unlikely. TaSdata is more 
promising, but yasodatta, ‘given by the glory,’ as taken by Scheftelo- 
witz,* involves the los.s of o, as rvell as an unexpected use of yasas; a 
theoretic Avestan yazadata, ‘given by the sacrifice’ is conceivable, while 
haplology for ynzdudiita, itself for yazatn, is unlikely. Middle Persian 
has, of course, yazdut, and the possibility of far evolved forms is 
supported by the analogy of the forms KundaSpi and KuStaSpi found 
in Commagene in the 9th and 8th centuries B'.C., provided of course 
that these are really for Viudaspa and ViStaspa, and are not to be 
explained as Asianic. But the name is not wholly cleared up. Nor 
is ZirdamyaSda, which is thought to be Iranian zrdainyasda, ‘one who 
offers the heart’, but is also variously divided, Meyer finding yazda 
in it. Zurata, brother of Biridiya, may be suratha, ‘having a good 
chariot; if so, we have brothers of Iranian and Indian name forms 
respectively. ,We need not take seriously ZuraSar, as suraspra, or 
Zitrayara as Iranian cithpraydra, ‘one who own mrdtifarious crops,’ or 
Benamaya as son of Amaya, Sanskrit amdya, ‘free from guile’. 

Of place names two are offered, Sunama in Palestine is made out 
to be simdnna, ‘the glorious (city)’, AkSapa, ruled by Indarfita, aksiipn., 
‘the indestructible’ ; neither has any plausibility. 

The net resirlt is to diminish greatly the alleged Indo-European 
words to he found in the Amarna letters, but to leave a reasonable 
certainty of the existence of such elements. 

IV 

The Mitanni evidence from 1475-1280 B.C. is interesting. 
ArtaSumara, the king, suggests the Aryan prototype of a possible 
Sanskrit Hasmara, ‘mindful of right’. In that case the u is graphic 


8 KZ., xxxviii, 271. 
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ratker tkan Prakritic, tkat is, tke original did not include it, kut in 
Mitanni it was pronounced or at least written. Artataroa may be tke 
Aryan equiralent of Vedic rtadhannan, ‘one wko abides in righteous- 
ness’; Mitanni has surds in its own words, and therefore can easily 
confuse sonant and surd. Scheftelowitz’s explanation as tke super- 
lative of rta founders on tke tama, while Eonow’s adduction of the 
Dkatupatka root tarn, ‘desire,’ is unconvincing. The derivation of 
DaSarti from tke hypothetical dasarli, ‘enemy of barbarians,’ tke long 
final being due to tke stress® of the accent, seems far-fetched and 
unlikely. Artatama’s grandson DuSratta may have an Aryan name, 
but it is not easy to explain with certainty. It is difficult to suppose 
(luzratlia, ‘one wko owns a bad chariot,’ is meant; duiraddlia, ‘hard to 
overcome,’ is suggested by Sckeftelowitz, and duihatha, ‘difficult to 
disable,’ by Mironov, making tke word definitely Indian. Mattiuaza 
is far from clear, Konow takes it as Sanskrit mdstivdja, ‘meting out 
prizes,’ comparing daUvara; Mironov thinks maihivdja could mean 
‘possessing a power destroying (the enemy),’ which is impossible.'” An 
Asianic etymology is by no means impossible. SauSSatar, king of Harri, 
is held by Konow to be equivalent to Sanskrit Sauk?atra, ‘descendant of 

Svikaatra’ ; but, while su is Indian, the latter part of the compound is 

*/ 

rather Iranian in form. On the other hand, Suttarna is uncertain; 
sudharna, ‘very strong,’ is hypothetic, though the double t is com- 
parable with DuSratta, it that is really Du^^ratha, but that is dubious. 

The Mitanni gods Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Naeatya, though they 
present many difficulties are undoubtedly Indian, if not Aryan. Mitra 
and Vanina, it is said, must be understood not as individuals but as 
groups. This is very curious, for the obvious explanation that Mitra 
stands for Mitra and Vamna is rendered difficult, when Vanina occurs, 
presumably for Varuna and Mitra. NMatya again appears with the 
Harri plural ending, though in Vedic there are two Hasatyas; maria, 
warrior, is naturally compared with Vedic marya, though a Siibarean • 
and an Austro- Asiatic etymology have been put forward. 


9 The Vedic accent was not a stress accent as this argument seems to 
assume, 

10 Mativaja, *whoee strength is prayer’ is a variant. 
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All else is of no value. Mitanni sarmu is of uncertain meaning so 
that comparison with Jarman leads nowhere. Raratitinu is not much 
clearer, so that to compare pnritatnu, ‘surrounding,’ is unconvincing, 
urukmannu, part of a shield, is only vaguely like Vedio rvJcma, and 
wirat, ruler, is far from likely to lie the nominative of viraj stereotyped. 
The capital of the kingdom WaSSugganni only vaguely resembles 
rasuha, from the root vas. 

It will he seen how hypothetical much of all this is, partly because 
of the extreme variation of spelling by the scribes who may have been 
specially confused by foreign words. It is thus very difficult to pro- 
nounce whether tlxe forms are Aryan, Iranian or Indian. The question 
is complicated by the fact that the forms may be proto-Iranian without 
being Aryan, and certainty is really impossible. This is of special 

importance in the case of words with s in place of Iranian li. Did early - 

»/ 

Iranian preserve i? Bloomfield” thought that Median did, and (Sutirno 
is a dxibious reading in Sargon’s list of Median chiefs. Konow” cited 
Bashgali as an Iianian dialect preseiving .?, but tlmt may be due to 
Indian influence. Stephanus of Byzantium gives Daai and Dasai as 
variant names of a Scythian, tribe. 

Til ere are certain names which are without significant character 
as Iranian or Indian, while they seemi Indo-.European or Aryan. These 
include, for Amarna, Artamanya, RuSmanya, Turbazu and TaSdata ; 
for Mitanni, ArtaSumara, Artatama and Mitra. Definitely Indian 
forms are hard to find. Mironov sees Indian monophthongs as opposed 
t.o Aryan and Iranian diphthongs in Widya and Sumitta, believed to 
be. Vedya and Sumedha,’” hut there is. no certainty in these comparisons. 
But the script does not let us discriminate between Indian palatals and 
Iranian sibilants, or Indian aspirates and Iranian spirants, so that all 
that can he said that Suwardata seems more Indian than Aryan, as 
sv is hv in Avestan and f in Old .Persian. But this seems frankly un- ■ 
tenable;. no reason is given for denying that suwardata would be a good 
Aryan form. Mironov sees Indian innovations in Sumitta as svmedlia, 


11 American Journal of riiilology, XXVI, 1 ff. 

12 JBAS., 1911, pp. 1 ff. 

13 There is some confusion here; Mironov really thinks e=az. 
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with, e for Aryan az, and in wirat for virat, but neither example has 
any cogency. So far as the proof goes, we have nothing certainly 
Indian as opposed to Aryan, though we may interpret certain forms as 
Indian if we find other evidence of Indian speech proper. 

Of clear Iranian forms Mironov stresses Biridiya, on the score of 
the d corresponding to an original gh, distinctive of Peiuian. It must 
he noted that he assigns the origin of his brother’s name Zurata, to 
Indian suratha and his son Sutatna, to Indian sdtatana, which makes a 
curious mixture of names in one family and seems improbable. He 
finds the non-Persian dialect in ZirdamyaJSda, but that is a very dub- 
ious word, and certainly proof is lacking. Mayarzana may be Iranian 
but that is uncertain, and Zitrayara is quite unlikely, as are the Persian 
forms alleged in IrimayaSSi and TahmaSSi.- Certainly we cannot be 
sure even of distinctive Iranian forms, and the differentiation into 
dialects is clearly not proved. 

V 

From the Hittite period (1400-1200 B.C.) Mironov can adduce 
but a few names, most quite dubious. Endarwa, a court dignitary of 
king HattuSil, may possibly have Indra as first element, but this is far 
from proved. Lupaka, a general, is surely not lopaka or lopaia, 
‘Jackal’ ; Suwara, a mountain, cannot be snar, ‘heaven’, nor AbimadraS 
ahhimarda, ‘oppression’, even if he was a king of the Amurru. 
Sumniitiara^ as tlie name of a prince reminds us of Sumitta above ; it 
may be Sumitra, but it is to be noted that the princes regularly have 
non-Aryan names, and some other explanation may be due. 

Much more important is the evidence from the Boghazkeui treat- 
ise on horses. We have the numerals ailai, tera in teravartanna or 
teortana, panza, ^attoi and nava, presumably in navartanni by haplo- 
logy or clerical error. Mironov conjectures wmiseU[cii and wiyetias) 
denoting two, but this may be ruled out. In auzamewa or auzameia he 
sees an original infinitive dvdja/m eva with samprasdrana, most impro- 
bably, and his comparison of ganza,. ‘horse fodder,’ with ganjct ‘a plant 
with bitter berries,’ will not do; nor is uznhri^ another fodder, likely to 

V 

be a soui kerb. SittanTia, 'drive,' is not likely to be sedhana,, for 

sidh means 'repel/ nor ni^ttoanui to come from nisuvana, 
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‘plague,’ certainly seems to be tapas, despite tbe curious form. VaSanna 
‘track,’ bas a genetive written vasanna^aya, wbiob is probably graphic 
for -sya, and so Aryan or Indian, tbougb there is no corresponding 
word in use in Sanskrit. Vartamia, ‘round,’ suggests the root vrt. 
Terortanna,, if that be meant, is a curious form; Mironov suggests 
tpjartana as primitive, but that explains nothing, nor oan we say if we 
are to suppose that o was really au; compare aiha. 

It is very difficult to draw any useful conclusions from these scanty 
data. We may say that they strengthen the view that Indian speech 
proper may have existed in the lands in question, but it is very difficult 
to stress this point, aiha certainly is older than our records;’* the Prati- 
sakhyas and Panini alike know e as a monophthong. Sattm with its Pra- 
kritic appearance cannot be seriously pressed. Still less can we devise 
any effective argument in favour of the view’® that the extension of 
Indo- Aryan civilization into Mesopotamia took place after the bulk of 
the Ryveda came into existence, or that the oldest parts of the collec- 
tion would have to be considered considerably older than the Mitanni 
treaty, where the names of the gods are found. We are quite unable 
to prove that the gods were Indian gods and not those of an outlying 
branch of the Aryan family. We must recognise that that division of 
the Indo-European race must have been scattered over a wide area, and 
that only in certain cases have we records of their speech. The process 
of differentiation must have been working steadily, and it is probably 
]best to recognise the limits of our knowledge as based on our evidence. 
To assume that Indian and Iranian were clearly distinguished and that 
we find Indians and Iranians inter-mingling,’* as in Mironov’s treat- 
ment of the names Biridiya, Sutatna and Zurata is decidedly confusing, 
and rather implausible. To hold that in an area of speech, which defi- 
nitely can b® marked out as Aryan compared to other branches of 
Indo-European speech, there were dialectical variations, of which are 
preserved to us the Indian and the Iranian, is much simpler.” But 

14 Aifugama is an Amarnau variant of Etagama, but its Indo-European 
character is very speculative. 

15 Konow, The Aryan Gods oj the Mitanni People, p. 39. 

16 Cf. Meyer, op. cii., II. i. 37, 38. 

17 Cf. Keith, Dr. Modi Memorial Volume, pp. 80-83. 
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consideration of . tlie arguments on this issue must he reserved for 
another ocoasiQU. All that need he said is that it is quite illegitimate 
to ig-nore the- possibility of the existence of dialects within Aryan, one 
of which; maj’’ easily have shown traits common to the later Indian and 
Ij-anian respectively, if its speakers were in touch wdth the areas in 
which,, on the. one hand, Indian and, on tlie other, Iranian varieties of 
Aryan were being evolved. 

A. lliiiiiiiiiUALE Keith 
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Slier Shall left behind him many traditions of his achievements. 
Even in the days of Akbar, the Mughal historians writing purposely for 
the imperial eye were willing to praise him and talk of his reign as a 
golden age. When we remember that he had founded his dynasty by 
expelling Akbar’s father from India, we shall have to admit that these 
praises of his government cannot but be based on truth. It is unfortu- 
nate therefore that no thorough attempt has been made hitherto to 
describe his administrative machinery in detail. It is the purpose of 
this article to make such an attempt. 

When Sher Shah came to the throne, he inherited the Pathan system 
of administration as modified by Babar and Humayuu. His historians 
have told us much about his own modifications of this system but we 
can get a true picture of it only if we try. to remember that Sher Shah 
was successor to a system already shaped and moulded hy centuries of 
development. The pivot of this system was the emperor himself. But 
even a Sher Shah could not do all the work of the state himself. He 
was served well hy a hand of secretaries who were permanent heads of 
different departments. There were three civilian secretaries. The 
Vakil was the chief secretary who seems to have been in the general 
charge of the secretariat estahlishment and probably dealt with such 
problems as were not definitely assigned to any other department. The 
Wazir was the financial secretary. He was in charge of the revenue 
department and looked after accounts and audit as well. The third 
departmeut was 'mainly concerned with the correct drafting of imperial 
orders and may have looked after the records of "the government. A 
military secretary helped the emperor in carrying out his military 
policy particularly the question of assignments for salaries. These four 
secretaries completed "the secular side of the state activities. W"e fiud 
them functioning under the palmy days of the Sultanate and ■ we find 
them working under Humayun as well. There is no reason to believe 
that, despite the fact that his historians credit hi m with almost super- 
human activities in supervising the work of the state, Sher Shah dis- 
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pensed with the services of these ofBcials whom he found quietly carrying 
on the work of the government.* 

The Mughals had brought with them artillery as an effective 
weapon of warfare. Under Babar and Huiuayun, the artillery was 
under a Mir->i-Atish. Sher Shah frequently made use of the artillery, 
and must have continued this Mughal addition to the military 
command. 

On the ecclesiastical side, Sher Shah continued unabated the high 
position of the Muslim theologians in the state. The highest church 
dignitary was the Sadr who, besides dispensing royal charity, acted as 
the highest judicial ofSoer under the emperor. The Sadr enjoyed great 
power as the spiritual guide of the monarch. As the recog’nized ex- 
ponent of the Muslim Law and tradition, he was the repository of the 
faith as much for the king, as for his subjects. He was the only insti- 
tution that could lawfully challenge the acts of the king. Sher Shah 
paid great respect to his Sadr and was even prepared to perform menial 
personal services for him in public. Priest ridden as the pre-Akbar 
Muslim state in India was, the position of the Sadr cannot be 
exaggerated. 

The Chief Qazi eonstituted the highest criminal court in the realm. 
Even the emperor could not override his interpretation of the 
law, though he could question and even upset his findings on facts in 
any case. The Quranic law and the Muslim tradition formed the cri- 
minal public law of the land and as the Qazi was its chief interpreter, 
his authority could only be challenged by finding another exponent of 
the law who would publicly question the chief Qazi’s interpretation. 
Such a contingency carried dismissal from office with it. Thus as long 
^s a Qazi was in office his authority was unchallenged. 

The chief Muhtsib was the religious censor on the one hand and a 
supervisor of markets on the other. As a censor he reported the trans- 
gressions against the Muslim Law to the appropriate authorities and 
secured the observance of restrictions and restraints put upon 

1 High Officials, Vakil, and tVazir are referred to by ‘Abbaa as existing under 
Shea: Shah. Public Library MS.j p. 143; cf. Humayun’s organization of govern- 
ment in Khawand Mir in Elliot, V, pp. 121, 124. 
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the followers of other religions. He must have supervised the 
collection of the Jizya on the non-Mualims.® 

.These eight officers formed the central government under the 
general supervision and control of the king. Sher Shah kept all the 
strings of government in his own hands. He had no ministers hut kept 
secretaries. He had no governors as such and kept tight control over 
all that happened even in the most distant parts of his empire. He 
rose early, bathed and said his prayers. Early in the morning 
he started) his day by giving audience to his secretaries and other great 
officials. Then he received the reports of his spies and reporters. This 
enabled him to issue his orders of the day before it was time again to 
say his prayers a second time. Then after breakfast would begin the 
ceremonious business of the day. The great nobles and famous army 
leaders would be first admitted to royal audience after which the king 
would hold his court. There Sher Shah would dispense justice with- 
out fear or favour. All were equally confident of securing justice at 
his hands. No criminal howsoever high could shelter himself behind 
his rank and ofilce. The later generations have handed down marvellous 
stories of his ingenuity and impartiality.® It would be too much to 
believe in all of them but the general impression cannot be resisted that 
Sher Shah had carved out a name for himself for even-handed justice. 
This would be followed by his holding a review of troops. His chroni- 
clers would have us believed that he branded every horse himself ;We 
think this would have been too much even for a Sher Shah. He may 
have however supervised the branding operations and thus secured due 
observance of his orders. This done, treasury would claim his attention. 
The cash in hand in different Hakumats and the money remitted there- 
from would be reported and commented upon. Then the accounts of 
the collectors, of land revenue of crown lands would be looked into. 
The applicants for several high posts would then be examined and posted 


2 Sadr and Mnhtsib are spoken of ns some of the officers serving under Salim 
Shah, Firishta, 3S6. Daudl, 204, refers to Qazis under Sher Shah, 
d Ehulasat-ut-Tawarihh, p. 322. 

4 Dandi, 190; ‘AbhRs, MS., 144; MushtaqI (in E. & D., vol. V, p. 660), 
mentions Xnapectors of Ivranding. 
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to theii* various jobs. After tliiis working for most of the time, Sher 
Shah would call it a day and retire to rest to face another equally 
ardous day.® 

This routine was interrupted by the frequent warfare in which Sher 
Shah passed his life. Humayun was defeated in the battle of Qanauj 
in May, 1540. Sher Shah died on 22 May, 1545. In these five years he 
packed the conquests of a life time. He captured Delhi in 1540, con- 
quered the Punjab, defeated the Gakkhars, plotted to overthrow Mirza 
Haider in Kashmir, and hurried hack to Bengal to put down rebellion 
in 1541. He conquered Malwa, and threatened Jodhpur in 1542. 
In 1543 he conquered Eaisin and built New Delhi. The year 1544, saw 
the conquest of Jodhpur, Cliitor, and Ajmir. The whole of the year 
1645 to his death was spent in the siege of Kalinjar. All these 
expeditions claimed his personal attention and it is difficult to imagine 
his being able to devote as much attention to the details of administra- 
tion as his daily time-table shows. What seems to. have happened is 
that Sher Shah succeeded in infusing his spirit in the routine work of 
the administration which was carried on as usual by the much maligned 
secretariat officials at the headquarters. 

There was one task, however, which the emperor alone could perform. 
There were no scales of pay, and there was no system of examination 
for public services. Naturally all appointments in the imperial ranks 
were made by the emperor. He fixed the salary of every candidate for 
office.® We are told that officers were transferred every third year 
with a view to give every one of them equal opportunities for making 
money.’ But as his reign did not extend bejmnd five years and as the 
larger part of the country was annexed during the last three j'ears it 
is difficult to be sure that this rule had much chance of being applied 
in practice. 

As we have already seen, Sher Shah did not favour devolution of 
authority. Thus the empire was not divided into provinces except in 
Bengal to begin with. Fifty garrison towns were made the seats of 


6 ‘Abkas, MS. 141, 142; Daiidi, MS. 189-192. 
6 Daiidi, 192. 


7 ‘Abbas, 146. 
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luilitary couiuiauclers wliu kept the siirrounclmg couutry in awe by 
tbeii' show of military force. “ For fiscal purposes tire country was 
divided into Parganalis and tbougb the Parganahs were grouped together 
into larger units, these never became real units of administration. They 
resembled the modern divisions under the commissionera in mostly 
acting as an official channels of communication — and that not always — 
between the local authorities in the Parganah and the imperial 
secretariat.” Sher Shah tried for some time to keep Bengal as an indepen- 
dent administrative unit. But he soon discovered that this let loose 
disruptive tendencies remaining the local officials of the once indepen- 
dent kingdom of Bengal. Tt was subdivided therefore and though an 
official was,, given the charge of the province as a whole, care was taken 
by appointing a theologian, Uazi Fasi' to the task to see that such dis- 
ruptive tendencies did not occur again,'” .ffhe most famous of his 
commander-governors was Khwas Khan who was posted in the North 
West Frontier in Ilohtas, 

The absence of any effective intermediaries between the king ami 
his officers in the Parganah rendered a development of the postal 
system necessary. He did not introduce the system as an innovation, 
lie improved upon the existing machinery, Fvery Hakinij every leader 
of the expedition, and every collector of land revenue were expected to 
keep the emperor daily posted about impiortant administrative and 
military problems. The postal rimners used all means of conveyance 
and wonderful stories have been told of their endurance and long and 
swift journeys.” 'Thus whatever happened and wherever it happened 
was at once reported to the emperor. No commander could present the 
emperor with an accomplished fact and leave him with no option hut 
to follow his official’s lead. No leader of the expedition could leave the 
emperor in the dark about his difficulties aud then leave his work uii- 

8 Akhar Aumtt, I, m 19C ; Daudi, 193, ‘Abbas, 146-7. The following garrison 
towns are mentioned. 

llohtas, Dipaipur, Multan, Malot, Delhi, Samhlial, Qauoj, G-walior, Biaua, 
Ranthamber, Chittor, JIandu, Ratseu, Chunar, Dhandhcra, Jodhpur, Ajmer, 
Nagore, Lucknow, Kalpi and Bajwara. 

9 Daudi, 192. 

10 'Ahbaa, 121-22. H ' 'Abbas, 166-36. 
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(lone and sliuli away. Besides these despatches seut by his owu officials, 
Shei 8hah seems to have emploj'-ed his owu secret agents as well who 
kept hiju informed of what was happening in and around his dominions. 
The rebellions desires of his governor of Bengal were at once reported 
to him to enable him to nip the evil in the bud. Humayuu’s negotia- 
tions with Maklev at once found an echo in Sher Shah’s court and 
he w'as able to scotch the planned combination of the Rathors and the 
Mughals at once. When Shajat Khan in Malwa misappropriated tlie 
lands meant for his soldiers to his own use, Sher Shah learnt of it 
without much delay. Thus the postal arrangements and the spy sys- 
tem enabled Sher Shah to face his difficulties before they were ripe fur 
mischief. 

The spy system and postal arrangements depended for their 
success on efficient means of communication. Sher Shah paid frdl heed 
to this aspect of the problem. As in the Roman empire all roads led to 
Rome, similarly under Sher Shah all roads converged at Agra. The 
Glrand Trunk Road led from Agra to Rothas on one side and the ex- 
tremities of Bengal on the other thus traversing some 1500 koses, 
Another road led from Agra to Burhanpur outside Suri dominions, 
Jodhpur and Agra were eouuected through Ajmer by the third. The 
road between Agra and Delhi was made safer and more convenient. 
The only road outside the Agra system was the one oonueotiug Lahore 
and Multan. Mile pillars indicated the distance travelled. Bruit trees 
weie planted on both the sides of the roads and vegetable gai*dens seem 
to have been set up at least in the vicinity of post houses. He had 
intended to depopulate both the sides of the road between Lahore and 
the frontier and set up villiages of Afghans in order to safeguard 
against future Mughal invasions. He had, however, no time for putting 
this into practice. 

Post houses on every stage formed another remarkable feature of 
the system. Here two horses were always kept ready to he placed at 
the disposal of any postal messenger carrying royal post. There were 
seventeen hundred Serais spread all over the Suri dominions. Here a 


12 'Abbas, 149-50 ; Daudi, 187 to 189. 
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managsT looked after tke whole establishment which included a 
separate royal rest house, a mosque with a caller to prayers and a copy 
of the Quran for the religiously minded, separate resting places for the 
Eindu and Muslim trayellers, free kitchens for the Hindu and the 
Muslim poor, and Hindu and Muslim cooks at the service of those who 
wanted to avail themselves thereof. A porter looked after the weary 
travellers when they slept. He closed the doors of the Serai at pres- 
cribed hours every evening. When the morning came, he roused them 
and requested them to look after their belongings and when every one 
had been satisfied that every thing was safe, he opened the doors. It is 
doubtful how far the Hindus availed themselves of the free royal 
kitchens that were a part of the system. Nor is it possible to ascertain 
how far the services of the Hindu cooks were utilized. Their rigid 
caste system must have made any frequent use of these two institu- 
tions very improbable. They seem to have been meant probably for the 
convenience of the postal messengers many of whom must have been 
Hindus. The free kitchens formed a part of the royal charities. Fodder 
for the honses and the oxen of the travellers was also procurable here 
and a weary traveller could always look with pleasant anticipation to 
the end of his day’s journey. Tlia land revenue of the surrounding 
territory was set apart for the maintenance of the Serais. 

It is customary to credit Sher Shah with the construction of all 
these road,s. Government, much less civilized existence, would have 
been impossible without some sort of roads in mediaeval India. Babar 
had planned a road from Agra to Kabul with mile post at every mile, 
towers every 9 miles, and post houses every eighteen miles. In Babar’s 
scheme these were to be maintained by the state if situated in crown 
lands and by the Jagirdars if in the Jagirdar’s lands.''* Babar must 
have carried out a part of his programme. Sidi AH Bais travelling 
earlier in Humayun’s reign had complained of lack of ferries and 
bridges on the roads.’''' The road to Burhanpur could not have been all 
made by Sher Shah as part of it passed outside his territories. It is 


13 A. Ibid. a Babur N&ma, 413. 

15 Vembery, 69. 
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thus doiibtful whether all that Sher ShaL reorganized was really built 
up by him. Seventeen hundred Serais two hoses apart would have 
covered a distance of about 34,00 hoses or 68,00 miles. Their 
maintenance must have coat the state a large amount. Serais twoi hoses 
apart would have been, an unjustifiable luxury and no account of later 
times bears out their existence at such short distances.” 

Mahing reservation for all kinds of exaggeration, we will have to 
admit that if Sher Shah over-centralized administration, he took ade- 
quate measures for the purpose of meeting some of its dangers. The 
postal system, the existence of secret agents, the efficient means of 
communication and the foundation of these Serais-cam-post houses 
served the purpose of minimizing some of the dangers born of 
this centralization. 

It is necessary to warn the reader against anticipating modern 
postal development in Sher Shah’s reign. His postal agency was ex- 
clusively for the purpose of serving the ends of the state. It served 
no other customer except the emperor. As we find later on under the 
Mughals, even the officials could not use it for any but imperial 
purposes. 

Sher Shah’s fame rests chiefly on his revenue system. Tet when 
modern description of his revenue administration are taken into 
account, one again has the feeling of being left in the air. Unfortu- 
nately contemporary accounts of Abbas and Nizam-ud-Din do 
not contain any very lucid description of the system itself as it 
prevailed when Sher Shah became the ruler of the country. (We have, 
however, a rather wordy description of the method which Sher Shah 
followed as an agent of his father who- was a jagidar under the Lodhis. 
There are stray references to his practices in the Am as well. Piecing 
them together it is possible to form a just estimate of the results 
obtained though less practicable to understand his actual administra- 
tive practices. That Sher Shah’s assessment was so just as to form an 
ideal towards which Akbar’s officers were striving is a striking 


18 We are told by Sirisllta that Salim Shah added 17 serais- more. In 990 
A.H. Akbar gave orders for ffiore serais to be built— Aiftar NamU, III, 300. 
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testimony to Slier Sliali’s liaiuliwork. " But we liave to remember tliat 
even William tlie Conqueror, claimed to rule with tke help of the laws 
of Edward, the Confessor. The Ain-i-Akabari’ s praise of Sher Shah’s 
achievement, therefore, can be as much an apology for new methods 
adopted by Altbar as was the statement of William’s chroniclers. It 
would be surprising otherwise to explain why Akbar needed so much 
experimentation before he coidd reach that method of assessment which 
has been called Todar Mai’s assessment and for which after ages praised 
Todar Mai so much. It is however possible to agree with the Ain when 
it tells us that Sher Shah took a step in advance of the existing practices 
by introducing measurement in place of the system of sharing the 
crop.** Elsewhere we are told that the Muqudam collected J of the 
produce (for the state) and left two thirds to the cultivator.'® This is all 
that we have been specifically told by Sher Shah’s historians about his 
revenue system. 

But all this needs elucidation. To begin with just as one cannot 
tall: of one system of revenue assessment under the British administra- 
tion today, similarly it is difficult to talk of one prevailing all over the 
country under Sher Shah. A Dastar-ul-‘Amal of the seventeenth 
century talks of six systems of land revenue asse.ssment prevailing in 
Mughal India.®'’ We know from the Ain, that in Sindli the system of 
sharing the crop prevailed even when the Ain was compiled and that 
no record of any survey and measurement operations therein is to he 
found in any contemporary records. For Kiimaon division of the 
Mughal province of Delhi no figures of land revenue assessment are 
available in the Ain, When Multan was newly conquered Sher Shah 
made exceptional provisions for assessment of land revenue therein. 
No complete measurement and survey of all land under cultivation has 
been found possible in Jodhpur and IJdaipur even today and it is use- 
less to expect complete survey of land in these areas under Sher Shah. 
Thus the first thing Uiat we have to record is the absence of a uniform 
system all over the enipire. 


17 Hn, I, 297. 

18 lin, I, 347. Akbar Nama, II, 117, 282, 381, 404, 457. 

19 ‘AbbSis,, iI46. 20 DaatiLr^il-‘ArM.l, MS. of -325 to; 36a. 
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But just as we can speak of Zabti as the main system of land 
revenue assessment under Akbar, we can talk of a system of land re- 
venue assessment based on measurement as the main system prevalent, 
or aimed at, in Sher Skali’s time. Tliis involved the survey, measure- 
ment and record of the holdings of different cultivators. When these 
were once ready, it was possible at the time of the seasonal inspection 
of cultivation then,, as now, to record the extent of land under different 
crops in possession of one cultivator. The unit of measurement was 
Qaz of Sikandar Lodhi, 32 digits long. Sixty yards make a jarib and 
3600 square yards a bigha. Land was measured by a rope. This must 
have created some difficulties in practice. A rope loose and a rope stretch- 
ed are different measures. Ends could get frayed. Akbar found it neces- 
sary to introduce a bamboo with rings in both ends. The area; of differ- 
ent fields was recorded at the time of the survey. Every harvest all 
that had usually to be recorded consisted in noticing the different 
fields under cultivation and the different crops they were producing. 
When this record was available, the Schedule of Demand given in the 
Am was applied in order to find out the demand of the state from the 
different cultivators. This schedule shows the demand in maunds per 
bigha of different crops. Thus when the area under cultivation and 
the crops cultivated were known, it was possible to estimate the demand 
of the state in kind. This was the system prevalent in many parts of 
country under Sher Shah. 

But the Schedule of Demands raises some fundamental questions. 
How wa.s it arrived at? W'hen was it introduced? Did the state res- 
trict its demand in kind or was any attempt made toi convert it in ca.sh 
as well? Some information is available on some of these question but 
it is tantalizingly inadequate. W'e are told that the schedule of demand 
repre.sented J of the average produce of three dift’erent kinds of lands. 
The whole process ha.s been well described in the Ain. Land, we are 
told,: was divided into three classes, good, middling and bad. The pro- 
duce of a bigJui of each land under different crops was estimated and 
an average of the total produce was struck.^^ We have been left abso- 


2X ‘Abbas, 17. 
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lutely ill tlie dark as to tlie areas selected for tlie purpose of strikiiig 
this averag'e of produce, (rood, middling, and bad lands would certainly 
differ in tlieir yields in different parts of tlie country. Wliat may bave 
been regarded as good land in Delhi, may ba-ve been only tbe middling 
in Agra or vice versa. Thus when land in any particular area— most 
probably somewhere near tbe capital— vras chosen for the purpose of 
fixing the avei'age produce of each bigba, a highly speculative opera- 
tion was performed. But when was this doueP No specific answer to 
this question is available but it must have been some times in the year 
1541. Now tbe crop of the year 1541 need not have been a normal one 
in that particular ai’ea. Thus when the average produce of a single 
year in a single selected area was made the basis of the estimate of the 
produce and with it that of the state demand in kind, two very specu- 
lative operations were involved in this attempt at fixing the land 
revenue. It seems that the schedule adopted was a permanent one. 
It must have been introduced in such areas as had been conquered by 
then in 1541 and in other areas on their conquest. Those who have some 
acquaintance with the work and time involved in the revenue settle- 
ment operation even under modern conditions in British India today, 
can well understand that it would have been impossible to bave intro- 
duced this system in the areas conquered towards the end of the year 
1543 and thereafter. 

We know nothing at all about conversiou to cash of this demand 
in kind. Of course the king could have very well received all the laud 
revenue in kind, store it, and by moving from one place to another 
consumed it. But the needs of the state had to be met in cash as well and 
some method of converting part of this demand iu cash must have been 
current. As there is no other information available on the question, 
it isi reasonable to suppose that conversion, if any must have taken place 
at the current market rates. But markets then were few and far between 
farming was mostly for subsistence purposes and such conversions could 
have been conveniently i^ossible only in the areas surrounding 
important towns. 

To sum up them, the normal system aimed; at by Sher Shah settled 
the land revenue with the cultivators direct. The state demanded one 
third of the estimated produce. The demand was usually in kind but 
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payment could have been made in cash as well in rates prevailing in 
the local markets. The state demand varied with the area under actual 
cultivation and the crops cultivated. The demand per bigha of diSer- 
ent crops seems to have been settled early in his reign. Tjhe 
estimate of produce of each bigha under different crops was arrived at 
bj' taking' the average of the actual produce of a bigha of three classes 
of land of varying, fertility in some specially selected area, probably near 
the capital. It must have been speculative and with it the demand 
resting thereon as well. 

The system, however, did not prevail all over the Suri dominions, 
Itajputana must have continued the system of sharing the actual 
produce and so must have Multan where land was not measured and 
one-fourth of the produce was taken as the land revenue, .Certain 
parts of Bengal as well that remained unmeasured even in Akbai'’s days 
would have been hardly measured in Sher Shah’s times. 

But what about Jagirs? The jagirdars of Udaipur do not permit 
the state even today to measure their lands and the Afghans ■would 
not have been tamer then. It is customary to suppose that Sher Shah 
did away with the Zamindars and therefore with the jagirdars as well. 
But the two terms are not synonymous' now nor were they then so. 
Zamindars meant Eajas or overlords of di-ffierent area claiming some 
rights over the cultivators. Even if ■we admit that Sher Shah extended 
the system that he had tried in his own jagir in the Lodhi times to 
his ■whole empire, the question of jagirdars is still left undecided. 
Sher Sliah himself was a jagirdar who found chiefs and zamindars in 
the jagir allotecl to Ms father. Apart from this negative evidence we 
know positively that large parts of the Suri dominions had been given 
in jagir to the officials, civil and military. Khwas Khan held 
one-tenth of the whole land. Haji Khan, Shujat Khan and other great 
commanders are kno'wu to have been holding extensive jag'irs.““ It 
seems the usual method of making payment to the Hakims of different 
garrison commands was that of giving them lands as jagirs within 
their own commands. Thus the jagirs continued under Sher Shah and 


22 (a) 'Abbas, 126-30. 
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ills successors. Tlie settlement of limd revenue in the jagir lands must 
have followed one of the several practices prevailing- in different parts 
of India. Sharing of the produce was the normal method of payment 
of land revenue before Slier Shah changed it and it is likely it 
continued unaffected in the jagir lands. It could not have been less 
favourable to the culti^'ators than the system involving measurement 
and could have thus remained in existence. Between the jagirdars 
bent upon keeping out the officials of the state and the cultivators 
averse to adoiiting new metliods of inakiug payments^ Ghalla Qiami 
must have continued in the jagirs. Thus the normal system could have 
been introduced in the crown lands alone. The same is true of the 
lands granted to scholars and theologians for their maintenance. 

We have been dealing so far with the assessment of land revenue 
alone. 'The method of collection also provides a very important 
problem for the cultivators. Unfortunately all our authorities are 
silent about Sher Shah’s method of collection as a ruler. The infer* 
ination that Abbas gives about the method of collection followed by 
Sher Shah when he was the agent of a jagirdar, has been usually used 
to fill in this picture. There is no reason to doubt that Sher Shah 
forgot hi.s earlier experience and thus we may w'ith jirstice assume that 
he introduced a part, at least, of his earlier method of revenue collec- 
tion in his imperial admini,stration. This is borne out by certain stray 
references. The cultivator was- given a demand slip presumably in the 
local vernacular setting out the state’s claim. Now this must have 
ordinarily referred to the demand in kind unless the cultivator had 
previously agreed to pa5' in cash at an agreed upon rate of conversion. 
He paid not only the laud revenue but certain additional cesses as well. 
Thus a measurement fee had to be paid, the actual collector of the 
land revenue, the Mugqadam got his percentage and the land revenue 
officials visiting the village boarded at the expense of the villagers. 
Of course these were old customary dues, Sher Shah claims to have 
fixed their amount only.’’'* 'To these we may trace the payments even 
today made by the landlords in addition to the land revenue. 
Panchotra paid to the village headman represents the collection fees, 

24 ’'Abbas, 17, 147. 
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tlie Malba again retained by him representa the expenses uf boarding 
the revenue officials, anti the measurement fees long survived as a cess 
for defraying the salary of the Patwari, though it has now disappeared. 
Sher Shah threw, upon the village headmen the responsibility of collect- 
ing the laud revenue and he was expected to execute a bond and furnish 
securities for the due discharge, of his duties. Herein again his system 
resembles British revenue practices of today. The Mutiqadam was to 
give a receipt to the cultivator. The revenue demaud was to be 
rigorously enforced. If a cultivator failed to pay, probably the usual 
methods of extorting the money from him. were restored. He must 
have been imprisoned, probably tortured as well till he managed lo 
have the requisite amount in kind or cash. 

The cultivators were granted some remission in case of some 
damage to crops. The only remission mentioned in the records relate.s 
to the compensation paid for the trampling of standing crops under the 
feet of soldiers on march or encamping. Every care was taken io 
minimize the damage done but in case this was not successful 
compensation was paid for the loss sustained. 

TJulike the present practice in British India, the revenue received 
by the state depended upon the area under cultivation and the crops 
cultivated. Thus an extension of crops area immediately brought in 
a larger amount of revenue. So did the introduction of better crops. 
It was therefore self-interest which led the state to adopt vainous 
measures for the purpose of encouraging agriculture. Only one of 
these measures, thei grant of advances to the cultivators finds a mention 
in the contemporary records. These advances bore no interest which 
was forbidden by the Muslim law. If we are to judge from later 
Mughal practices they were to be returned within a year. 

The rights of the cultivators in the laud were well recognized. 
The land under cultivation was theirs. They could sell it, mortgage 
it and give it as a bequest. It was inheritable. Thei rights of the state 
w'ere confined to the demand for land revenue alone. Unoccupied, 
unclaimed, or barren land belonged either to the village community or 
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the state, The cultivators had certain common rights therein but if 
a cultivator offered to break new land, the state that stood to gain 
thereby an increased land revenue, secui'ed the newcomer a peaceful 
entry upon his newly acquired right.” In the subsistence economy of 
the day, however, there were not many competitors for new land. 

Jn certain parts of the coimtry, however, there seems, to have been 
in existence a class of person enjoying — lawfully or otherwise — certain 
rights in the land. These zamindars were usually farmers of land, 
revenues and could be easily dislodged as Slier Shah proved in his 
ovm jagir.” In some cases, however, , they embodied certain traditional 
rights which made them resemble the superior proprietors — Malik-i- 
ATa — of today. 

For carrying out the work of revenue assessment and collection 
successfidly Slier Shah employed a large number of revenue officials. 
In villages — there were some 11,60,00 of them in all — the M.uqqadam. 
collected the land revenue and the. Patwari supervised the work of 
assessment on behalf of the villagers. He kept the records of seasonal 
cultivation, the crops cultivated, and the area under cultivation. 
In the Parganah, the Shiqdar performed the duties of. the Muqqndam 
in generally supervising the work of collection and the Qanungo was 
the Patwari writ large. The state maintained Hindi knowing clerks 
for the purpose of preparing writs of demands to be supplied to the 
cultivators every season. ITiey also issued receipts to the cultivators 
as well. The Persian knowing clerks prepared the Persian set of papers 
to be tran.smitted to the emperor. The treasurer received the money 
collected and was responsible for transmitting' it to the emperor. At 
the head of the revenue establishment stood the Amin supervising 
everything and directing all operations.” ,The collection of laud 
revenue was always a troublesome task and the Amin had to call upon 
his police and military colleagues for helping him occasionally in order 
to collect land revenue from some refractory village. 


27 This is based on the contemporary doonments of the Mughal period. No 
original authority of Sher Shah’s reign mentions such a trifling matter I 
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Tile work of tkese revenue officials was not as simple as tliat of 
tieir modern successors. Tkey L.ad not only, to colleot tlie land revenue 
but to assess it as well on every individual every season. Tbe principles 
of assessment bad been settled, but tbe actual demand depended upon 
tbe crop area and the crops cultivated, it bad to be assessed every 
time. Of coui’se tbe Indian cultivator was as conservative then as now. 
Usually tbe same fields would be brought under cultivation every 
season, abnost tbe same crops sown. Still there were certain crops 
wbieh took more than a season to mature e.g., cotton and sugar-canes. 
Tbe vegetables as well presented some similar problems. Thus tbe 
revenue officials bad to record tbe season’s crops and tbe area and then 
assess tbe land revenue. 

There were several other sources of income besides tbe land 
revenue, The customs levied on tbe imports into tbe kingdom must 
have provided a considerable sum of money. Sber Shah is said to 
have forbidden tbe reaUzation of any transit duties or octroi. But it 
is doubtful bow far this prohibition was made effective. Sber Shah’s 
government was cut up into so many J agirs that it is doubtful whether 
the Jagirdars gave up this hicrative source of income. We know in 
tbe palmiest days of tbe Mughal empire Aurangzeb could not enforce 
tbe remission of several duties which be considered unlawful. Tbe 
trouble lay in tbe custom that when Jagirs were assigned all sorts of 
local taxes were also taken in account in estimating tbe income from 
tbe Jagir. Unless tbe Jagirdars was compensated for by an additional 
grant, be felt himself justified in levying traditional taxes even if they 
were prohibited. Tbe prohibition, however, must have been enforced 
in tbe crownlands. When articles were exhibited for sales, probably 
in tbe markets, a sale tax was realized after tbe article had been sold. 
The tax included even tbe smallest articles of daily use. Sale of 
property also brought in some money to tbe state. Some money was 
also collected as tbe ground rent from the vendors in tbe markets for 
the stalls they ocoirpied. An excise tax on tbe manufacture of sugar 
was curiously regulated by tbe number of tbe iron boiling pots in 
wbicb mollasses were converted into sugar. A ferry tax was' collected 
from those who used tbe boats for crossing rivers and is still collected 
in many parts of British India. A grazing tax, variously assessed, 
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seems to have been levied. A profession tax was collected from 
artificers, butcliers, sugarcane crusber, cotton dressers, tbatcbera, 
cloth printers, fishers, sawers, manufacturers of lime and of in- 
toxicating liquors, dyers, tanners, and several other classes of 
artisans. A cattle tax was also imposed. Manufacture of hemp and 
blankets was taxed, .horced labour became another source of revenue. 
Presents to the emperor that played such an important part under the 
Mughals do not seem to have been resorted to by Sher Shah, but it is 
likely that the state was, then as now, the reversionary of all the 
property of persons who died without heirs. Working of the mines 
and the exploitation of certain monopolies must have brought in a 
pretty sum. Besides the Jizya, the Hindus paid a pilgrimage tax as 
well. Some amusements were also taxed, e.g. gambling,-''" 

This list forms an interesting document. Moat of the taxes are 
paid by the masses and the middle class. fEOie Government officials 
seem to have been exempt from the payment of taxes except what they 
paid as presents, offerings, and an investiture money. The traders 
who formed the middle classes paid the various sorts of taxes but it 
is more than probable that they shifted a part of their burden to the 
consumers. On their own incomes they paid not much except what was 
levied by the state for stamping their weights and measures or what 
they paid as ground rent if they happened to occupy a stall in the pxrblic 
markets. (.)f course the payment of the customs, the demand of transit 
dues, the realization of the sales tax from them must have made it 
necessary for them to ‘please’ the officials many times over. 

The question of corruption and illegal exactions has sometimes 
been raised and an attejupt made to assess it. Human nature does not 
seem to have changed very much in India even by now and in a 
relative estimate of the demands of Sher Shah and the present day 
system of taxation in India we simply confuse the issue if we try to 
take into consideration the illegal payments exacted from the peasants 
and others under Sher Shah. 

Judicial fines have sometimes been reckoned as forming a source 
of income in India in the sixteenth century. Tines were mostly paid 
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to tlie ■ aggrieved parties except when they were realized from the 
defaulters in state, demands in which case they should be accounted 
for as the cost of collection. 

Not all this money was, however, paid into the state treasury. The 
larger part of the land revenue was set apart for the payment of military 
commanders and their commands. Cash salaries were very uncommon 
and most of the Jagirdars were paid by assignment of land revenue 
and other local taxes in areas assigned to them. Mines and mono- 
polies seem to have been farmed rather then directly exploited. The 
income was mostly spent for the personal expenses of the emperor, the 
cost of military expeditions, the buildings of new cities and the raising 
of new forts, the construction and maintenance of roads and Serais, 
the payment to state spies, clerks, and Secretaries and such' other public 
servants as did not receive Jagirs. Costly displays, public festivities 
and the marriage of king’s sons and daughters must also have been 
responsible for spending some- more of the state’s mone3^ The scholars, 
the theologians, Muslim Judicial-officers, and saints also received public 
endowments in the form of Jag'irs and so did probably most of the 
officers attached to the offices of the Sadr, Muhtsib, and the Qazi. 

Administration of Justice under Sher Shah was even-handed. The 
Amin in the Parganah heard suits about rights in land. The Miru-Adal 
and the Qazi disposed of other oases, mostly criminal.®"”' They decided 
eases according to the Muslim law. Naturally only’' cases between 
Muslims must have been brought before them or .such criminal cases 
in which the state -was a party — cases involving blasphemy, here,sy, 
paorilige, and apostacy. Several Parganahs had a Munsif-i-Munsifan, 
the chief judge who heard civil cases. The Shiqdar in the Parganah 
and the Shiqdar-i-Sliiqdaran in the higher unit which later eame to be 
called Sarkar were executive officers and as such performed preventive 
duties. But it is possible that some cases might have been brought 
before them by way of complaint against the judicial officers. At the 
capital sat the Chief Qazi, the imperial Sadr and above them all the 
emperor.®’ Of course appeals in the modern sense of the term were 
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unknown. Bnt oases could travel into tlie emperoi’’s court tliroiigli 
various stages as ooinplaints against various officials. At present an 
appeal implies tfie incapacity of tire lower court in fact finding or cor- 
rectly interpreting tlie law. In mediaeval times it involved unwillingness 
to do justice for various reasons. Slier Sliafi kad a reputation for 
justice wkicii must liave kept many of kis judicial officers straigkt. He 
left bekind kirn many stories illustrating botk kis zeal for being just 
wliosoever tke contending parties and kis capacity for arriving at trutk 
wkick defeated tke ends of many evil doers. 

But tke imperial mackinery for administering justice only touoked 
tke fringe of tke problem. For tke kuge majority of tke Hindus, tkeir 
caste or village Paiicayats served as tke judicial bodies ordinarily. Here 
tke Hindu law' and tke customary law were applied and as tke aggrieved 
pai'ty could take tke case to tke public courts, the Panofiyats usually 
functioned as just tribunals for fear of getting tkeir powers invaded. ““ 

We kave to lemember tkat tkere could not kave been so muck liti- 
gation tken nor so lengthy a process of deciding cases. I'ke Pancayats 
decided tke cases from tkeir own knowledge of tke facts. They were 
not concerned with tke modern problem; wketker tke plaintiff or tke 
complainant kad proved kis case. They decided a more vital issue, 
trutk of tke matter in dispute. Religion served as a great helper in 
keeping dow'n litigation. An oath could easily prove or disprove a case; 
because for tke individual false swearing carried religious penalties of 
wkick lie w'as terribly afraid. 

The judiciary exists for tke punishment of crime if and when com- 
mitted as well as for the settlement of disputes. Skei Skak paid a good 
deal of attention to tke prevention of crime. He reverted to tke old 
Hindu custom of enforcing liability for keeping peace on tke localities. 
Wheresoever a theft occured, or a crime was committed, tke locality kad 
either to apprehend tke criminal or make good tke loss. Various stories 
kave keen preserved in order to prove kow: strict Sker Skak was in en- 
forcing this liability. He gained kis end. Travel became safe, and 
crime of violence rare.“* 


32 Janam, Sakhi, Trump, p. ii. 


33 'Abbas, 161-02. 
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W e have only a g’limpse here and there of the criminal Code pre- 
vailing. Theft was punished with the death penalty."^ Criminals 
sentenced for life were sent to Piyashori,““ one kos from Gaiir, where 
they died of brackish water. Certain places were recognised as sanc- 
tuaries wherefrom offenders cordd not be apprehended. ““ 

Sher Shah’.s religious policy remained narrow. The Jizya was 
collected from the Hindus. All classes paid it including the Brahmans. 
The helpless, the disabled, the women and childreu, and the property- 
less classes were exempted from pajmeut. A lump sum was fixed as the 
demand for Jizya dividing the payers into three classes. It bore no 
relation to income but varied with the property possessed. Those who 
had property worth above 10,60,00 Dirhams paid 48 Dirhams. The 
second class consisted of those whose jiroperty was worth from Rs. 53 to 
Es. 25,00. 'They paid Rs. 6^ a year. The poorest class consisting of 
persons worth at least Rs. 62 was hit hardest as it had to pay annually 
Rs. 3J." 

Sher Shah followed in the footsteps of his predecessors and pro- 
claimed the victory of the Muslim arms over the Hindus by converting- 
temples into mosgues in the territories conquered. The temple in the 
fort at Jodhpur was thus converted. 

His attitude towards the Hindus is best illustrated in his treatment 
of Turan Mai of Raiseu. The expedition itself was inspired by religious 
motives and Sher Shah seems to have vowed vengeance on his head. 
When Purau Mai surrendered, he was allow'ed to leave tlie fort in safety. 
While he was peacefully encamping near the fort, Sher Shah’s soldiers 
fell upon him. The. Rajput, though tricked and taken unw-ares, fought 
to the last and all died fighting. Sher Shah’s treatment of Puran Mai 
is of course not much different radically from his treatment of 
Huma 5 ’un. But even his Muslim chroniclers felt the need for justifying 
it. Two versions have been handed down to us. One makes Sher Shah 
an instrument of theologians who gave out as their oiiiniou that words 

34 Elliot, IV, p. 421. 35 Ain, II, 123. 

30 Elliot, IV, 386. 

37 C£. the present writer’s Imposition and Collection of the Jizya, in the 
CaUratta Bevieie, September, 1933. 
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iiiveti to uu iufidel need uot be kept. "VYe are told, bowever, tliat SLer 
Sliali asked for tlieir opinions and ■\vii.s not tliiis an unwilling agent. The 
second version makes out that Sher Shah was moved by the complaints 
of the Muslim women alleged to have been confined in the fort. Here 
again it is dillicult fwi' us to accept the story as Sher Shah had stipulated 
with Puran Mai that he would allow him to go luimolested onl}’- if there 
were no Muslim women confined in the fort. That Piu’an Mai was 
allowed to leave the fort proves that there were no women prisoners in 
the fort. "We are left with one alternative alone, to accept the version 
as given in 'Tdrtkh-i~Ddiuli which makes it an act of calculated treachery, 
hior need we be surprised at that. Guile was Sher Shah’s strong point 
and he never struck a straight blow where he could gain his end others 
MUse. It was ui keeping with his tactics against Humayim as well 
as Maidev.^*’’ 

As a good Muslim, Sher Shall made large grants for charitable 
purposes, lie is said to have spent 500 Tolchas of gold daily througli 
his Qaais and Mir-i-Adals. Suhsislence grants to scholars and Lheolo^ 
gians were also made. Pul Sher Shah distrusted the theologians so 
luucli that he would not hand over the royal Farman making a grant 
to a scholar for fear that ho would tamper with it. The recipient was 
told that it , would be sent through, the royal post and he would get it 
locally through the royal officials. 

Sher Sliah had assured a prosperous trade in the country by the 
measures ho took fur the piuposu of maintaining law and order in the 


‘Abbas, 133 i Daudl, 229 tu 232; Yadgm-, 71, 7ua, 83ii, S5u. 

The story toUl by ‘Abbas is contusing. ‘ riirau jNIal siirrenacred. ‘Sonic days 
after,’ ivoiUien of Chanderi coiuplaiuetl to Sher Shah. He was moved by iheir 
appeal, consulted his theologian, wlic decided that words given to a .uon-Muslim 
need not be kept, Then did the Muslim soldiers fall ppoiy the unsuspecting 
llajputs. It is diflicult to explain why Puran Mai’s soldiers were still there 
several day.s after tlie surrender of the fort. (228 to 238), how- 

ever, makes Slier Shali’s action a deliberate ouo and makes the massacre follow 
ilie surrender of tlie fort the next nioruiug. Ahmad Yrulgivr f/5a. 83a to .8o a) tells 
substantially the same tale. 

39 Sher Shall lesumed several grants of his predece.ssors and, issued new 
orders for .those that were continued. ‘Ahbas, 154; "Daudl, T87; Mushtaqi in 
Elliot, V, 549. 
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country. His improved means of communication furtier made trans- 
port clieaper and less inconvenient. Tke Serais assured tlie mercliants 
safe places for the deposit of their valuable goods if they happened to 
be travelling' individually. To encourage commerce still further he 
abolished the vexatious transit duties charged as commerce passed from 
city to city.^“ Customs dues were to be paid on the frontiers, taxes on 
sales were collected when an article had been actually sold. To help 
trade and industry and encoui’age sales he reformed the coinage.'” A 
standard weight and a uniform fineness were adopted for all coins issued 
so that these could be easily accepted without any fear of auy discount 
being charged later on. Gold, silver and copper coins were issued 
from various mint towns. They were bilingual, Hindi sharing with 
the Arabic script, the honour of being included in the inscriptions. 

Sher Shah was a great builder as well. He founded Sher Shah’s 
Delhi beides building forts at Rohtas on the Indus, Patna, Sher Kot 
and Meher Kundal. To commemorate his victory over Humayuu he 
demolished Kanauj and built a new city in its place. ““ He also built 
Rasulpur by moving the city of Shamsabad thereto. 

The peace and order that Sher Shah gave the country depended 
on the existence of a strong army. Sher Shah kept a large army in- 
cluding 1,50,000 horse, 300 elephants, 20,000 bowmen, and artillery 
under his own commend. Besides this, spread over some fifty garrison 
towns another force, 113,000 strong, was maintained.'’’’ 

These 2,83,000 soldiers did not represent a miscellaneous collec- 
tion indilferently mounted, oddly clad and ill at ease in a moment of 
crisis. Sher Shah, founder of a new dynasty that he was, took great 
pains in keeping an eifective military organisation together. Their 
horses were branded so that only useful horses could be brought to 
the field. Descriptive rolls of soldiers are also said to have been 
taken. I’hough we are asked to believe that all soliders were per- 


40 Elliot, IV, 421. 

41 Wright, Catalogue of Goins in the Indian Museum^ Calcutta 84 to 109. 

41a ‘Abbas, loO. 4Ib Badayuui, I, 427. 

42 'Abbas, 148. 43 nid.^ 144 . 
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aonally recruited by him,''’* it is improbably that Sher Shah was able 
ao to reproduce himself so as to be present at the time of the recruit- 
ment of soliders in all parts of the country under all the fifty com- 
manders, Of course he must have fixed the salary of all those who 
were recruited to serve in his own standing army/® Outside, the 
soldiers were paid for and maintained by the great nobles out of the 
income of the jagirs granted to them and their contingents. It is 
liJcely that branding was introduced among the troops on garrison duty 
as well. Branding of horses was occasionally excused to favoured 
captains,** We are assured that Sher Shah wanted to charge the 
duties of the soldiers frequently, to send the members of his personal 
army to spells of garrison duty and to ask the garrisons to come and 
serve as hiai personal army as well. It is difficult to say, however, with 
any certainty whether these plans of his were ever put into practice 
on account of his short reign. The soldiers are said to hayei been , all 
paid in his presence.*' This can, however, refer to only such soldiers 
as were present at the capital or accompanied him in hia expedition. 

Sher Shah always insisted on his great commanders keeping their 
own places. He would not allow them even to marry according to 
their own ambition. He ruthlessly put down those who tried to 
assume royal air though only to the extent of sitting on a raised 
platform.** 

Taken all in all Sher Shah assured peace in a country torn by 
the ambitions of its petty rulers. His strong government succeeded 
in keeping law and order with the help of his efficient army, an 
improved means of communications, an excellent system of keeping 
in touch with the outskirts of his empire through his secret agents 
and daily official reports. His insistence on local responsibility for 
tracing crime made it rarer. His personal attention to business saved 
the country from the evils both of over-strict government and imperial 
neglect. His land revenue system took, the earlier experiments in this 
direction a step further and made possible the evolution of Akbar’s 


44 DaudI, 192. 

46 ‘Abhas, 138. 

48 ‘Abbas, 121, 122. 


45 Ibid, 

47 Dtudi, 186. 
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more systematised plan of the assessment and collection possible. His 
cnrreiicy reform encouraged trade and industry and as.sured easier sale 
of commodities. ,Tlie abolition of petty transit duties at frequent 
intervals made it possible for the merchants to embark on extensive 
trade operation.s with an easy mind in the assurance that the things 
they brought would 00.13^ cost to them what t.he5’’ paid to the sellers. 

This is a creditable account for an3^ ruler and much more for a 
ruler of the times in which he lived. His even-handed justice, his 
strong government, and his efficient administration of the land revenue 
department all assures for him a place of honour among the rulers 
of India. 

But he had not a clean slate to write upon. Much of the 
administrative system in its details can be traced to some of his 
predecessors particularly Ala-iud-Hin lihilji and bikandar Lodhi. But 
he had not the former’s vanity or the latter’s religious bigotry. He 
used whatever he found best in the earlier traditions of government 
in this country and moulded it to his own advantage after his own 
light. 

This is mucli more than can be said of many' of the greatest rulers 
of mankind. But as if it was not enough extravagant claims have 
been made on his behalf. He has been called a nation builder. The 
idea of a nation state had not yet taken root in Europe ; to apply it 
to India of Sher Shah is unjust both to his times and himself. The 
ruler who went on levying the Jizya, who did not think it necessary 
to keep faith with a Hindu chief, and who proclaimed his victories by 
converting a temple into a mosque had yet to learn the elements of 
secularising the state. The zeal of his biographer seems to have outrun 
his discretion when in order to justify Slier Shah he falls foul of 
Akbar’a attempts at secularising the state.''"’ That Sher Shah followed 
the beaten path in his religious policy only proves that he had liis 
limitations. His fame rests not on secularising the state or welding 
the Hindus and Muslims into a nation but on the .solid ground of giving' 
peace and efficient government. 


49 Qamingo, 421. 


50 Ibid., m to 424. 
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Attempts kave been made frequently to institute comparisons 
between Akbar and Slier Sliali. Here we. are concerned only with 
evaluating' their administrative system. Akbar’s greatest contribution 
to the history of India — nay of the world — is that he secularised the 
state at a time when rival religious sects were fighting among 
themselves. Thi.s was beyond Sher Shah’s ken. Akbar of course 
added to. the efficiency of the administrative machinery by his improved 
system of land revenue a,s.se.ssment, by instituting provincial govern- 
ments, by the military organization of the mansibdars, and by resorting 
to cash payments in place of the usual .Taoir.s. Sher Shah had not 
attempted any one of these things. That Akbar built lii.s land revenue 
system on Sher Shah’s foundations and that he kept the system of brand- 
ing horses must be admitted. But these were not all Sher Shah’s own 
contributions to the administrative system. Others before him had used 
them. His original contribution was the introduction, in some parts of 
the country, of the .sy.stBm of land revenue assessment by measurement 
rather than hy division of the crop ripened. But lie left even this in 
a very experimental form. Had it been as perfected a measure as his 
admirers are wont to make it to he, it would not have necessitated so 
many years of experimentation in Akhar’s reign. He left the land 
revenue asses.sment still in kind. Akbar’s schedule of per bigha rates 
of land revenue demand for different crops in cash formed as great a 
step, in advance of Sher Shah’s .system as Sher Shah’s measurement was 
on the previous system of divisio,n. 

But everything apart Sher Shah gave to India a .strong and just 
government. .This is high praise for any ruler but all the more credit- 
able to one w'ho was a great soldier, a successful tactician, an inspiring' 
leader of men and a great conqueror. 


Sbi E.a-M Sharma 
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Origin of the Varman and the Sena Dynasties 

The Variaau dynasty, which, ruled East Bengal in the eleventh 
century A.D., is associated with a place called Sinphapura. Dr. E. 
G,. Basak suggests that Si:nhapura was “the same place as Sihapura, 
which is mentioned in the Malidvaiiua, VI, 35 ff., as situated in 
Lalarattha, i.e., Ra(j[ha.”‘ According to Mr. E. D. Banerji® this place 
is to be identified with the place of the same name, which was situated 
in the Punjab, and where a Yadava dynasty was ruling from about 
A.D. 300 to A.D. 000. I suggested" previously that the place in question 
is identical with Simhapui’a, which was situated in Kalihga, and which 
according to Hultzsch is probably represented by the modern Singu- 
purain between Ohicacole and ITarasannapeta." I further suggested 
that Vajravarman, earliest known member of the Varman dynasty, 
joined Rajendra-(Jola I in his northern expeditions, and founded a 
kingdom in East Bengal, having overthi-own Govindacandra, apparently 
the last king of the Candra dynasty. Mr. N. G. Majumdar" and 
Dr. H. C. Eay‘ are inclined to subscribe to the view that Simhapui’a 
in Kalihga was the original home of the Varmans. 

Mr. Pramode Lai Paul has recently criticised my above sugges- 
tions, and has put forward an ingenious theory on the subject.' An 
inscription" from Eewa, in Baghelkhand, reports that there was one 
data, who helped (Kalacuri) Karna in battles. Java’s son was Yakija- 
pala, his grandson was Malayasimha, and his great grandson was 
Padmasiiuha. Mr. Paul thinks that this data was none other than 
Jatavarinan, son of Vajravarman, of the Varman dynasty of East 
Bengal, data, an inhabitant of Simhapur, in Kalihga, marched with 
the Kalacuri Kai-na against Bengal and founded there a kingdom. It 
is good of Mr. Paul to realise that data and data are not identical. 

1 El., vol. XII, p. 37. 2 BingldT Hihds, p. 276. 

3 Origin of the Varman dynasty in East Bengal, IHQ., 1929, p. 325. 

4 El., vol. XII, p. 4. 

6 Inscriptions of Bengal, vol. IH, p. 18. 

6 Dynastic History, pp. 333-384. 7 IRQ., September, 1936, p. 469. 

8 Memoirs ASB., no. 23, p. 133. 
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But lie only discloses tlie u-eakuess of his theory when he makes a sug- 
gestion that either Mr. B. D. Bauerji has misread data for data or 
the en^-avei' of the inscription has committed tliis error, liinally his 
theory is shorn of much of its value when an attempt has been made, 
without good reasons, to prove that it was datavarmau and not his 
father Vajravarmaa, who founded the Varman dynasty in East Bengal. 

Now on close examination I do not find anything in the Belava 
inscription to suggest that the Varman dynasty migrated to East 
Bengal from any place outside Bengal. 

The Belava inscription” reports that “(the knowledge of) the three 
Vedas 18 a covering for men, and those who are devoid of it, are 
certainly naked, (thinking) so the kinsmen of Hard, the Varinaus, 
mailing themselves with their hairs standing on end in their enthusiasm 
Tor the three Vedas and for marvellous fights, and wearing the very 
solemn name and possessing noble arms, occupied’"' Simhapura, which 
may be likened to the cave of lions.” “Once upon a time there was 
living Vajravarman, a good-luck (itself) of the victorious military ex- 
pedition of the soldiers of the Yudavis, (who was) like the god bi 
Death to the enemies, like the moon to the friends, a poet among poets, 
a scholar among scholars.” “Jatavarman was horn from him (i.e. 
V'ajra varman), just as Bhisma (the son of Gauga) was horn of Bautanu; 
mercy was his (life’s) vow, battle his pastime, and charity his chief 
delight.” “Seizing the (great) glory of I’rthu, son of V^elia, espousing 
Virasri (the daughter) of Karna, extending his supi'Bm.acy among the 
Aiigas, conquering the fortunes of Kamartipa (Assam), putting to shame 
the strength of the arms of Divya, oripiiling the" dignity of Govaf* 
dhuua, and giving away all his wealth to Brahmanas, he (-Jatavarman) 
extended his own paramount suzerainty.” Jatavarman was followed 
in succession by Samalavarmau and Bbojavanuan. 

0 I’anisam avaranam trayi ua ca tayii liiuil na miguil iti truyya(iu) -e 
adbhutasaugaresu ca Ta(ra)s5d roniodganiair varmuiinak (1) Varuiuiaijo ’tiga- 
blara-iuuua dadliatafi slaghyau bhujau Yi(bi)bbrato bbejuli Siiiibapuriun guiiSm 
iva lui-gendranUu Harer; va(ba)ndhaTah (lloll) Abbavad atUa kadaoid Yada- 
yjuam camunam samara-vijaya-yatra-maiigalam Vairavarmma ( 1 ) Sammia 
iva rlpu^iam somavad va(ba)ndhav^am kavir api ca kavlijani panjitak (pa)ndU 
tanam (H61) Jatavarmma tato jato etc. Bl., vol. Xll, pp. 39, 4042. 

10 The root hhos also means— to enjoy,, to possess eto. 
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Here there is no indication that Siinhapnra was situated somewhere 
outside the hingdom of the Varmans of East Bengal. The Haihati 
plate of Vallalasena (Ins. Beng., p. 76, vs. 3, 4) reports that “in his 
(Moon’s) prosperous family was born princes, who adorned Ea^iha,” etc. 
“In their family was born the mighty Samantasena’’ etc. Radha was 
within the kingdom of the Senas when the Naihati plate was issued. 
Similarly nothing militates if Simhapura is considered to have been 
a city, which was situated within the kingdom of the Varmans of East 
Bengal at the time when the Belava inscription was issued. 

One may even be inclined to think that the Varmans, mentioned 
in the above verse, refer to Bhojavarman and his predecessors. As 
against this assertion an objection may apparently be raised. The verb 
hhejuh (in Varm'indi}o...hhejuh Simhapuram) is in lit signifying 
remote past. In the normal sense it is to be understood that the 
Varmans, who occupied Simhapura, were the predecessors of Vajra- 
varman. But in view of the fact that the poet Purusottama has taken 
freedom in using lang, luhy, and lit without maintaining any difference 
between them in the Belava inscription, this objection may not be 
taken to be of great weight. 'As for example abhavad, in abhavad — 
? ajravarmma, is in lahg; ajani in Vlra^riydm ajani Sdmalavarmma- 
devah (v. 9) is in lung. Sometimes the verb is transformed into the 
past tense by adding sma to the present form, (v, 10). Finally 
Purusottama uses lit while speaking of himself — (tustdva, in iti yann 
guiut-giithdhhis tustdva Furusottamah — ^v. 15). If these considerations 
have any value, it may be maintained that Simhapura was not only- 
situated in the kingdom of the Varmans of East Bengal, it might have 
been the capital of the dynasty. Consequently it should no longer be 
held that the Varman dynasty came to East Bengal either from the 
Punjab or from Kalinga or from any other place outside Bengal. 
Simhapura should not be taken as identical with Sihapura, which ac- 
cording to Mahavamaa was situated in Badha, till it is proved that the 
Varmans held sway over that country. 

Mr. Paul** subscribes to the view of Dr. E. C. Majumdar in regard 
to the origin of the Sena dynasty of Bengal. The history of the origin 


11 I'B.Q., September, 1936, p. 476. 
I.H.Q., DECElIBER, 1936 
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of tJiis Sena dynasty has been tentatively traced by Dr. Majumdar in 
the following way.^’ 

A number of inscriptions prove the existence of a line of Jaina 
teachers in the Dharwar District, Bombay Presidency, in the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh century A.D. These Jaina teachers belonged to 
the Sena family.’-^ The original home of the Sena dynasty of Bengal 
was Karnata. Samantasena, the founder of that dynasty was closely 
connected with that line of Jaina teachers in the Dharwar District, 
and in the early part of his life, was himself a Jaina teacher. Later 
on, he changed his religion from Jainism to Brahmanism, and took up 
the profession of a soldier. He defeated the Cbla Bajendradeva, who 
burned the Jaina temples in the Dharwar District. This was the 
turning point in the fortunes of his family. He accompanied the 
Calukya Vikramaditya VI in his invasion of Bengal, and carved out 
a principality for his family there. 

Dr. Majumdar is right in stating that the original home of the 
Sena dynasty was Karnata. But his other conclusions do not find 
support in the inscriptions of the Sena dynasty, which give a different 
history of its origin. 

The Deopara inscription” of Vijayasena reports that “In the line 
of that Witness of the continuous amorous wiles of the wives of the 
gods, there were born Virasena and others, who were kings of the 
Deccan,*- having all pervading fame. The honey-stream of beautiful 
stanzas, which the son of Para^ara (i.e. Vyasa) had caused to flow to 
please the ears of mankind, was made pure coming in contact with the 
memory of their achievements.” V.4. 

“In that Sena family was born that head-garland of the Brahma- 
ksatri 5 m (caste), Samantasena who was versed in the mystic lore of' the 
extermination of all opposing soldiers, and whose war-ballads were 
sung, rivalling (those of) the son of Dasaratha, by heavenly nymphs, 
along the borders of the bridge cooled by the dancing of the Waters of 
the ocean.’* V. 6. 

12 Ptoc. Seaond Or. Con., Calcutta, pp. 348 ff. 

13 Seiu-anvaya, Sena-guna, El., vol. XIH, p. 193; lA., vol. XlS, p. 2?1. 

14 Inscriptions of Bengal, vol. Ill, pp. 50-61. 

15 Dalmnatya-lcsaimindrair Vlrasena-prabJnHhUmhUtah, etc. 
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It follows from the above verses that the forefathers of Samaata- 
sena were royal personages in the Deccan. That the predecessors of 
Samantasena were ruling princes is also supported by the Barraokpur 
inscription of Vijayasena, and the Naihati copperplate of Vallalasena.“ 

The Haihati copperplate” of Yallalasena states that “in his 
(Moon’s) prosperous family were born princes, who adorned Eadha, that 
was famous as being given to righteous acts, with such dignities as 
were unprecedented. They were known for their benevolence in 
constantly granting protection to the universe and the Armament was 
bathed in the waves of their fame.’’ V.3. 

“In their family was born the mighty Samantasena, who was to 
the ocean of the soldiers of his enemies.’’ etc. Y.!. 

’The above two verses clearly point out that it was not Samantasena 
but his remote predecessors, who settled in Raclha, and founded a 
kingdom there. 

The verse 8 of the Deopara inscription*' of Yijayasena lays down 
that “this hero (Samantasena) who resembled Yisnu slaughtered to such 
an extent the wicked despoilers of the LaksmI (i.e. wealth) of Karnaita, 
assailed by bands of enemies, that the lord of goblins, whose citizens 
are delighted, does not even to this day leave the southern quarter 
where the excellent supply of marrow, Aesh and fat remains yet 
undiminished.’’ 

The above verse does not indicate that the fight between Samanta- 
sena and ‘the despoiler of the Laksmi of the Karnata country’ took 
place in the Karnata country. It simply means that Samantasena 
vanquished a king or a freebooter, who had already plundered the 
Karnata country. The statements of this nature are available in the 
Rastrakiita records. The Alas plates'’ of Govinda II states that “with 
a handful of followers he (Dantidurga) suddenly vanquished the count- 
less forces of Karnataka which were invincible to others, (and) which 
had proved their efficacy by inflicting crushing defeats on the lord of 
Kailci, the king of Kerala, the Cola, the Pandya, Sriharsa, and 
Yajrata.” The Eadhanpur plate” of Govinda III reports that “by his 

16 Inscriptions of Bengal, vol. Ill, pp. 64, v.3; p. 76, v.3. 

17 Ibid., p. 76. 18 Ibid., p. 61. 19 El., vol. VI, p. 212. 

20 Ibid., p. 248, 
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(Dhruva Ill’s) matchless armies having quickly driven into the 
trackless desert Vatsaraja who boasted of having with ease appropriated 
the fortune of royalty of the Gauija, he in a moment took away from 
him, not merely the Gauda’s two umbrellas of state like the rays of 
the autumn moon, but also his own fame that had spread to the confines 
of the regions.” 

These verses do not indicate that Dantidurga fought with the 
Karnatakas in Kanci, Kerala or other places, or Dhruva III defeated 
Vatsaraja in the Gauda country. 'Hence the verse 8 of the Deopara 
inscription, referred to above, may be taken to signify that a certain 
king or a freebooter, having plundered the Karnata country, invaded 
the southern part of the kingdom of Samantasena. Samantasena won 
a victory over him. 

The adversary of Samantasena cannot be easily identified. I can 
only hazard a conjecture. It is known from the Tirumalai Eock 
inscription” of the thirteenth year of Eajendra-Cola I (A.D. 1025) that 
the king defeated Jayasimha (king of Karnata, 1018-1042 A.D.) at 
Musangi, and took from him Eatta-padi (Maharastra). He then 
having conquered many other countries reached Bengal. He carried 
sucoeasM military operations in Southern and Northern Eadha, and 
also in Vangala-desa. It is not unlikely that Samantasena repulsed 
an attack of Eajendra-Cola I somewhere in Northern Eadha, in which 
was situated his small kingdom. There will not arise any chrono- 
logical difidculty in accepting the above view, considering the fact that 
Samantasena lived up to old age.^* 

The inscriptions of the Sena dynasty thus allow us to trace the 
history of its origin in the following line. — There was a line of kings 
in the Deccan, who belonged to the Sena family. A prince of that 
dynasty migrated to Bengal and carved out a petty principality for 
his family somewhere in Eadha near the Bank of the Ganges. He was 
followed by a number of princes. Jn their family was born Samanta- 
sena, who earned distinction by repulsing an attack of a southern king, 
who may be identified with Eaijendra-Cola I. 

D. 0. Gangitly 


21 jSJ., vol. IX, ip. 23D. 22 Inscriptions of Bengal^ vol. Ill, p. 47, v.9. 



Relations of the Palas and Senas of Bengal 
with the other Provinces 

(The great political change with the break-np of the Gnpta 
empire was the fall of Magadha and rise of Kanauj, henceforth destined 
to be the imperial city of northern India. If the centre of political 
gravity, had shifted westward to Kanauj, it is also clear that in the 
east Gauda was rising into great political importance. When after the 
fall of the imperial Guptas independent dynasties were rising in 
different parts of the empire, the Gauda king Sa^anka tried to found 
an empire by breaking up the alliance of the Maukharis of Kanauj and 
the Vardhanas of Sthanesvara. His alliance with Devagupta of Malwa 
and seizure of Kanauj were the outcome of that policy. But the 
launching of an aggressive campaign by Hargavardhana and his diplo- 
matic success in winning over Bhaekaravarman of Kamarupa to his side 
against Sasahka foiled the plans and ambitions of the Gauda king and 
in the end it seems to have proved disastrous for Bengal. Tuan Chwang 
about the middle of the seventh century saw Bengal politically divided 
into five divisions: Kajaiigala, Pundravardhana, Samatata, T&mra 
lipti and Karnasuvarna. The sudden rise of Gauda under Sasahka 
into an empire was perhaps premature and excited the jealousy and 
fears of the neighbouring kingdoms. No power could lay claim to 
political suzerainty without a successful military expedition in the 
plains of Bengal whose opposition to any aspirant for imperial over- 
lordship was taken almost to be an accepted fact. Henceforward 
Bengal became the objective of the great conquerors and political 
adventurers who carrried on raids in her rich plains on every opportune 
occasion. The Nidhanpur plates of Bhaskaravarman were issued from 
the victorious camp at Karnasuvarna and it has generally been con- 
cluded that the Kaimarupa king was in possession of the capital of 
Sa^alnka at that time.* It is known from the Ragholi plates of 

1 A different view of this has been taken by the present writer, see ISQ., 
XII, pp. 73-4. 
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Jayavardtana II that a prince of tie Saila family tilled a king of 
Pundia and usurped the throne and from palseographioal considerations 
he is to be placed in the first half of the eighth century.” The 
Gaudavaho of Valkpati narrates that Ya^ovarman of Kanauj undertook 
a digvijaya, defeated and killed the king of Gauda in action who was 
also the king of Magadha. The very fact, that the court-poet regards 
this victory over the Ganda king as the supreme achievement of his 
patron and styles his immortal work as Gaudavaho, clearly shows the 
political importance of Bengal to the contemporaries and danger 
therefrom to Kanauj. The power of Ya^ovarman was challenged and 
crushed by the Kasmira monarch LalitMitya who also in course of his 
victorious expedition advanced as far as Bengal.” Nor was the eastern 
neighbour Kamarupa sitting idle. It is recorded in an inscription of 
the Lhcchavi Jayadeva, dated in 759 A.D., that his material grand- 
father Harsadeva of the Bhagadatta dynasty conquered Gauda, Odra, 
Kalinga and Kosala.'* 

The repeated invasions and want of any powerful central authority 
made the chiefs and people of Bengal realize the seriousness of the 
situation to an exasperating degree. .They took the supreme and 
memorable decision of electing a monarch” under whose leadership the 
deplorable political condition could be improved. Man of the hour was 
Gopala, sort of Vapyata, on whom fell the choice. Gopaila might have 
come into prominence by playing an important part in warding off 
one of the invasions, but his first and foremost concern was to have 
a consolidated and strongly united kingdom which was essential to 
achieve anything great in the political field. His military marches 
and conquests up to the sea described in the Monghyr plate of his 

2 EL, IX, p. 41. 

3 Some soliolars have doubted the genuineness of Kalhana’s description of the 
conquest of Gan(Ja by Lalitaditya. But Dr. B. 0. Majumdar has rightly pointed 
out that “that the conquest at Gauda was an historical fact is proved by two 
incidental incidents — a spoil of conquest from Magadha and the invitation to 
the Gauda king to Kasmira capital.” Dr. Majumdar, Early Sistory of Bengal, 
pp. 25-6). 

4 U., IX, p. 178. 

5 Khalimpur plate, Gandalelehamala. 
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grandson Devapala seems to have that object in view. The task of 
launching an aggressive policy was reserved for his son and successor 
Dharmapala while the requisite preparations were perhaps made by 
Gopala. 

The outstanding political fact of the period from 760 to 950 A.D. 
was the tripartite struggle for imperial suzerainty of northern India 
among the three great powers — ^the Pratiharas, the Palas and the 
Eastrakutas, and the possession of Kanauj, the imperial city of the 
time. Dharmapala inherited a consolidated kingdom and it seems 
that his ambition was to make Bengal the suzerain power in northern 
India. Naturally he turned to the west. It is not known which were 
the powers with whom he had to fight at first for the westward 
expansion of his kingdom. The Gwalior pra^asti' informs that Prati- 
hara Vatsaraja wrested the sovereignty of Eananj from Bhandikula. 
Dharmapala must have regarded him as a rival but in the encounter 
the Pala king was defeated. We know from the Want and Eadhanpur 
plates' that Eastrakuta Dhruva defeated Vatsaraja who had inflicted 
defeat on the Gauda king. But though defeated in his first attempt, 
Dharmapala did not give up his imperial ambition smd made further 
attempts to occupy Kanauj because not long after this we find him 
in the possession of the Ganges-Yamuna Doab. The Sanjan plates of 
Amoghavar^a record that the Gauda king was defeated by Dhruva 
in the Ganges-Yamuna valley and this is confirmed by the Baroda 
and Surat plates of Karkaraja.” Chronologically it stands thus 
that in the westward expansion of his kingdom Dharmapala 
received two checks — first from Vatsaraja and next from Dhruva. 
Dhruva attacked Vatsaraja in c. 789 A.D. and therefore Dharmapala 
was defeated by Vatsaraja before that. Dhruva died before May, 794 
A.D.,'“ and he must have defeated the Pala king before that date. 

But nothing could arrest the political expansion of Bengal, 
reinvigorated and regenerated as it was from the political turmoil after 
the election of Gopala. The Palas were determined to assert 

6 El., xvm. p. 101. 7 im., VI, p. 244; lA., 33, ,p. 157. 

8 El., XVni, p. 250 9 lA., XXt, p. 160; El., XXI, p, 145. 

10 Dr. Altekar, The EastrakHfas and their times, p. 66. 
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themselves in north Indian politics and make Bengal a first class 
political power. The Pratihara king was driven into the desert by 
Dhrnva and the next Rfistrakuta king Govinda III was engaged in a 
fractricidal war for snooession with his brother Stambha” and thus 
the time was opportune for Dharmapala. The 7th verse of the Monghyr 
plate of Devapala states that his (Dharmapala’s) army in course of 
digvijaya visited Kedara and Gokarna (in the Himalayas and Bombay 
Presidency respectively). The 13th verse of the Khsilimpur plate 
enumerates the countries that actually acknowledged his overlordship. 
It is told that “with a sign of his gracefully moved eyebrows he 
installed the illustrious king of Kanyakubja, who readily was accepted 
by the Bhoja, Matsya, Madra, Kuru, Yadu, Tavana, Avanti, Gajndhara 
and Kira kings, bowing down respectfully with their diadems tremb- 
ling* and for whom his own golden coronation jar was lifted by the 
delighted elders of Panoala.”^® Further light on the whole situation 
is thrown by the 3rd verse of the Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala. 
It is known therefrom, that Dharmapala took possession of Kanauj from 
Indraraja’^ and installed his own protege Cakrayudha on its throne 

11 im., p. 61. 

12 According to tlie topogi’aphical list of the SrIuxtSu/tnhitd Kurus aud 
Matsyas are in the middle country, (the former near modern Delhi and its 
vicinities, and the latter in the Patiala state), Yadus in the Punjab, in the 
south of the Yamuna were the Yavanas. Avanti is modern Ujjaiu in Malwa and 
the Gandharas in N. W. provinoes, Xhe Kira eouuti-y has been identified with 
Kiragrama or Baijnath in the Kangra district by Dr. B. O. Majumdafr (IHQ., 
IX, p. 11). 

13 Dr. R. C. Majumdar identified Indraraja with Indraraja, younger brother 
of Govinda III, who was in, charge of Latedvaramaiidala which denotes, according 
to him, the whole northern possession of the Rhstrakutas iffeumol of the Xtepa'i't- 
meni of Letters, IX, 1923). But some scholars identify Indraraja with Indrayudha 
of Jaina Harivam&, the ruler of the north who was ruling contemporaneously 
with Vatsaraja. (BS,hgla,r Itihds, I, p. 180; Dr. H. C. Ray, Vywastie History, 
I, p. 286). If this identification is to be accepted, it may be conjectured that 
Indrayudha and Cakrayudha were of the same family and the case of the latter 
was probably championed by Dharmapala. Oakrayudha has been described as 
one “whose lowly demeanour is manifest because of hie dependence on others” 
ill the Gwalior prasasti and as “begging of Dharraap^ the crown of Kauauj” 
in the Bhagalpur plate. Is it because of his seeking the throne of Kanauj from 
tndrfiyudha* with the help and support of Dharmapala P 
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by calling an imperial asseml)ly. His OTerlordship was acknowledged 
and tbe war of digmjaya be bad to undertake for tbis purpose speaks 
of tbe stupendousness of tbe task. Tbis supreme political acbievement 
was sanctified by bolding tbe imperial assembly at Eanauj. 

Tbis undisputed sorereignty of Dbarmapala orer northern India 
and bis handling of tbe sitrration according to bis pleasure did not 
go unchallenged. The invasion of Dbruva did not crush tbe Pratibara 
power but only gave a temporary blow to its vigorous rise. Nagabbata 
II, son and successor of Vatsaraija, once more tried to consolidate tbe 
Pratibara power in order to make another trial of strength with tbe 
Palas. Before actually taking tbe field, be came to a close under- 
standing with tbe kings of Sindbu, Andhra, Tidarbba and Kalinga*'* 

thus making a strong confederacy of states which, as Dr. Majumdar 

points out, “formed a central belt right across tbe country bounded 
in the east by tbe empire of tbe Palas and on tbe south by that of 
tbe Hastralaitas.” Thus strengtbing bis position, Nagabbata II 
most probably first directed bis attention to bis eastern rival and 
defeated Cakrayudba, Dbarmapala’s nominee on tbe throne of Eanauj. 
This was nothing but a challenge to tbe suzeranity of Dbarmapala 
and necessarily brought him on tbe field. 

Tbis fight between Nagabbata II- and Dbarmapala for tbe over- 
lordsbip of northern India was one of tbe most fiercely contested 
battles of tbe period and in all probability both tbe parties were 
equally matched. Tbe epigrapbic records of tbe vassals of tbe 
Pratibaras claim victories over tbe Gauda emperor, implying that they 
followed Nagabbata in his campaign. In an inscription of Avanti- 
varman II, great grandson of Vabukadbavala and a feudatory, of 
Mabendrapala, it has been claimed that Yabukadbavala defeated in 
battle^’ .king Dbarma who may bo identified with Dbarmapala. Again 
from the Catsu inscription of Baladitya, it is known that Sa.nkaragana, 
tbe Gubilot prince, conquered Bbata, king of tbe Gauda country and 


M EL, SVIII, pp. 101 ff.; Journal of the Department of Letters, S, p. 38. 
15 El., IX, pp. 2 ff. 

Y 

I.H.Q., DEOEMDEE, 1936 
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made a present of tiis kingdom to his overlord.^® It is known from 
the Jodhpur inscription of Ba;ika that his father Kakka won distinction 
by fighting with the Ganijas at Mudgagiri.” 

.Though no details regarding the preparations of Dharmapala are 
known, yet from the nature of the vast and elaborate preparations of 
his rival from every possible quarters and from the description of the 
array of the mighty hosts of the lord of Vanga in the Gwalior pra^aati 
it can be presumed that the Pala emperor must have equipped himself 
fuUy well to meet the formidable enemy. If Kakka’s fight with the 
Qaudas refers to Nagabhata II’s fight with Dharmapala, the Pratiharas 
advanced as far as Monghyr and the victory of this severe battle was 
also on their side. But the victory, so strenuously and valliantly won, 
co\ild not offer to the Pratihara king the overlordship. Once more the 
Bagtrakutas under Govinda III appeared on the scene and the Eadhanpur 
plates record that the Pratihara king “in fear vanished no body knew 
whither.” Govinda III overran the Pratihaira territory and advanced 
as far as the Himalayas. .The Sanjan plates inform that Dharmapala 
and Cakrayudha submitted to the Eastrakfita monarch of their own 
accord. In the Nilgund inscription, it is mentioned that Govinda III 
fettered the people of Gau^a.^' Mr, E, D. BaJierji suggested from 

16 D-r. Majumdar has adduced good reasons to prove that Bhata refers to 
Dharmapala and the overlord to Nagabhata II. Op cit- Also eee 1S.Q. IX, 
pp. 479 a. 

17 It appears that the Jodhpur inscription of Bauha is Sanavat 4 and it is 
dated; in his regnal year and not in V.B. 894 as Drs, Bhandarkar and Majum'dar 
read it (BI., XVIII, p. 99). Kakka, father of Bauka, had, another son named 
Kakkuka whose Ghatiyala inscription is dated in V.S. 918=861 A.D. There is no 
reason to take, aa Mr. R. D. Banerji does, the Jodhputr inscription later than the 
Ghatiyala msoription, nor can we' accept his opinion that Kakka, father of Bauka 
and Kakkuka, cannot be regarded as a contemporary of Kagabhata II and Dharma- 
p4la. If it is. not accepted that Kakka fought for Nagabhata II, he must have 
fought for Bhoja, as there is no evideuce to show that Ramabhadra, the 
rmmediate successor of Nagabhata 11, could advance to Mudgagiri to fight with 
the Palas. It is also not likely, as we shall presently see, that in the first part 
of the 9th century Bhoja could fight with Devopala at Mudgagiri. Thus it is 
quite reasonable to hold that Kakka fought for Nagabhata 11 against Dharma- 
pala {JBOBS., 1928, pp. 489 B.). 

18 BI., VI, p. 105. 
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tli6se ttat DIiflrBi&pals. &nd C&lirayudLa invoked tlie assistance of 
aovinda III against Nagaliliata II. Tkongh. it cannot ke definitely 
ascertained, it seems quite probable that Dharmapala after bis defeat by 
Nagabbata II did not risk another encounter with tb© Eastrakutae and 
thought it -wise to submit to Govinda III.” From a comparison of 
the Wani and Radhanpur grants the northern invasion of Govinda III 
can be assigned to the period between 807 and 808 A.D. It is 
therefore clear that the reverses of Dharmapala must have taken place 
before that date. 

It cannot be clearly stated what was the result of the submission 
of Dharmapala and Cakrayuclha. Most probably Cakralyudha was 
reinstated on the throne of Kanauj. It remained for Devapala to 
vindicate the honour of the Qauda empire. During the reign of 
Devapala the Pala arms were crowned with success eversrwhere. It is 
stated in the Monghyr plate that in coiuse of his digvijaya he advanced 
as far as the Vindhyas and the Kamboja country. This is confirmed 
by the 13th verse of the Badal Pillar inscription where Devapala’s 
victories in the Vindhyas and Kamboja country have been alluded to. 
It seems that he fought with the Eas^rakutas during the interregnum 
and the period of minority of Amoghavarsa I. It is not precisely known 

19 Mt. N. N. Das. Gupta tried to prove with considerable force of arguments 
that (1) there was an actual encounter between Dharmapala and Govinda III 
and (2) this was anterior, to the defeat inflicted by Nagabbata H (JBOIiiG., X'll, 
p. 861). As regards the first point, it may be. said that in the Sanjan plates 
Dharmapala and Cakrayudha voluntarily submitted to Govinda Ill’s prowess. 
The possession of the Ganges and the Yamuna alluded to in the Baroda plates 
of Karkaraja II docs not seem to mean permanent occupation. In the course 
of his northern campaigu up to the Himalayas he must have for the time being 
some portion of the Ganges valley. The relation between Dharmapala and Govinda 
IXI may !not have been one of amicability bpt it is likely that the former did 
not dare a battle with Bastrakutas (if we interpret in the light of the Ra§tr^" 
kuta records). If there have been any. alliance between them against Nagabhaita II, 
as has been sug^sted by R. D. Banerji,. it seems from the evidence of the 
Nilgund inscription that the position of Dharmapala was an infeJnor one. As 
regards the second point, Mr. Das Gupta’s assertion is based on the 10th 
verse of the Gwalior pra^asti. We prefer Dr. Majumdar’s translation. It 
must be .pointed out that in the Sanjan plates the submission of Dharma and 
Cakrayudha has been mentioned after the defeat of Nagabha^a II. 
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wtere ilie Kambojaa lived at tbis time.”” TIius tte statement in the 
Badal Pillar inacription that by the wise cotmsel and policy of hia 
minister the -whole tract bonnded by the Tindhyas and the Himalayas 
and the eastern and -western seas paid tribute to Devapala was not a 
mere poetical exaggeration but an actual fact. 

These achievements in the said pra^asti have been attributed to 
Darbhapani but it is also stated therein that by the policy and counsel 
of Kedaramifoa (who also served Devapala) the Gau<Ja king “eradicated 
the race of the Utkalas, humbled the pride of the Hunas and shattered 
the conceit of Dravida and Gurjara king.” It seems that the 
victories and supremacy won during the first part of his reign was 
challenged and Devapala had to undertake another expedition to curb 
their power and maintain Pala supremacy. iThat the two rival powers, 
the Pratiharas and Bagtrakutas tried to assert their power is also 
hinted at their own records, though they are scrupulously silent of 
their own defeats. The Gwalior inscription of Vaillabhatta indicates 
that Gwalior was the boundary of the Ptatihara kingdom at the time of 
Eamabhadra and in the\ early part of the reign of Bhoja. The 12th verse 
of the Gwalior praiasti of Bhoja seems to imply that Eamabhadra freed 
his country from the yoke of foreign soldiers and, as Dr; Majumdar 
points out, it seems likely that “band of foreign soldiers by driving 
whom Eamabhadra got back the lost fame belonged to the Palas, for 
the other rival power, -viz., the Eastrakutas are not known to have 
advanced as far as the G-urjara kingdom at this period.””^ The 
evidences of Daulatpura plates and Ghatiyala inscription go to show 
that some time before 843 A.D. the Pratiharas under Bhoja made an 
attempt to reassert their' power and though it was met with some 
initial success, his power was again checked some time before 861 A.D. 
This is in complete agreement with what we know from the PaJa 
records. 


20 At the time of Asoka the Kambojae were a Himalayan tribe in N. W. 
India. It is known from the Irda plate of king Nayapaladeva that there was 
a Kamboja ruling family in south-western Bengal in the 10th century. Did 
Devapala fight with this family or a Himalayan tribe? (®7., XXH, pp. 160 fi.). 

21 Dr. Majumdar, 'The Gwriara-PraWh&ms' op. oif. 
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Amogliavarsa I was tlie Bastrakuta contemporary of Devapala, 
During the period of his minority and anarchy Devapala victoriously 
advanced as far as the Vindhyas in course of his first expedition. It 
is stated in the Sirur== and Nignud grants that the kings of Anga, 
Vanga and Magadha paid homage to Amoghavar§a hut there are 
reasons to hold that the Bastrakutas advanced through Orissa after the 
conquest of Vehgi.” Amoghavarsa finally crushed the power of the Vengi 
ruler Yijayaditya II some time before 866 A.D., the date of the 
issuing of the Sirur grants. It seems, therefore, that the Bastrakuta 
invasion of Bengal should be placed after 850 A.D. and Devapala 
defeated the Bastrakutas some time before 850^ A.D. in course of his 
second expedition when Amoghavarsa was perhaps engaged in wars with 
his Q-uzerat cousins and putting down risings of the rebellious chiefs. 

It is not known who was the contemporary Dtkala king defeated 
by Devapala. The conquest of the Utkalas is corroborated by the 
Bhagalpur plate in which it is recorded that Jayapala, cousin and 
general of Devapala, drove away the Utkala king from the throne. The 
position of the Hunas cannot be precisely determined at this period. 
The Bhagalpur plate also records that Jayapala defeated the king of 
Pragjyotisa (Kamarupa).*® 

The Pala power reached its high water-mark during the reign 
of Devapala. His arms were successful against his enemies and the 
Pala suzerainty was established everywhere. But it seems that the sun 
of the Pala power reached the zenith and ere long it was to go down, 
never to rise in full splendour and glory, though it continued its exis- 
tence more than three centuries more. Devapala was succeeded by 
Vigrahapala I or Surapala who most probably ruled for a short period. 


22 El., VII, pp, 104-6. 

23 Tie ‘Bastrakutas a/nct their times,’ op. cit., pp. 76, 84. A march through 
Bagelkhand and Bihar without coming into serious conflicts with the rising power 
of the Pratiharas under Bhoja does not seem likely. The Eastrakiita grants do 
not indicate that Amoghavarsa I marched against Bhoja. 

24 The king of Utkala may he a king of the Kara family. 

25 The Kamarupa king defeated by Jayapala was most probably Hajara- 
varman whose Tezpur rock inscription is dated in 829 A.D. or his successor 
Vanamala. 
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This aliort reign, was not without political significance. The king of 
Ahgaj Vangai and Magadha who paid homage was wery likely Vigraha- 
pala I,, as it has already keen pointed out that the Ifetrakuta invasion 
under Amoghavar^a I took place after 850 A.D. The acceptance of an 
ascetic life by Vigrahapya I by shirking all responsibilities to his 
son might have been due to defeats by the foreign invaders and humilia- 
tion consequent thereto. It cannot be clearly stated whether Vigraha- 
pala I suffered defeats in the hands of Bhoja, though the| probability 
is strongly so. The Pala records are significantly silent over the 
Prathihara invasions of the time. But the gradual extension of the 
Pratihara empire at the cost of the Palas can no longer be doubted. 
The Gwalior pra^asti records that Vanga felt the brunt of Bhoja’s 
anger. Bhoja, like his grandfather, made extensive preparations in his 
Bengal campaigns and it seems that the two Cedi chiefs helped him. 
It is known from the Kalha plates of Sodhadeva that Kalacuri chief 
Gunainbodhideva who ruled in Ealanjara got some territories from 
Bhoja and took away the fortune of Gauda by a warlike expedition.^' 
The evidence of the Benares and Bilhaxi inscriptions'' taken along with 
that of the Amoda plates” goes to show that Bhoja was most probably 
assisted by the Ealaouri king Eokkaladeva against the Palas. 

Though no record has yet come to light to show the subjugation of 
Magadha and adjacent countries by Bhoja, the discovery of inscrip- 
tions of the early part of the reign of his son Mahendrapala and the 
absence of Pala records in that region indicate that the expansion of 
the Pratihara power over Magadha might have taken place in the 
reign of Bhoja. In the 7th and 9th year of the reign of 
Earayanapala, the Pala sway was acknowledged in Gaya and 
his Bhagalpur grant was issued in his 17th regnal year from 
Monghyr and it seems that Magadha was included in the Pala 
empire in o. 880 A.D. Bhoja died in o. 890 A.D. The evidences 
of thei Bam-Gaya, Guneria and Itkhauri inscriptions” go unmistakably 
to show that some portion of Magadha was included in the Pratihara, 

26 Bl., VU, p. 86. 27 Hid., n, pp. 297 , 302. 

28 im., XIX, ,p. 7. 

29 fht Pahs of Bengal, plates have been published. 
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empire ia tlie last decade of the 9th ceatury. The discovery of the 
Paharpur Pillar iascription in the 5th year of the reign of 
JIahendrapala““ shows farther expansion of the Pratihara power. It 
is quite lilcely that the Pratiharas advanced along the northern bank 
of the Ganges and occupied the very citadel of the Palas. Thus in the 
long struggle with the Pratihaa-as, the Palas were ousted for the time 
being from their janahahhu VarendrI. There is nothing to he wondered 
at how the name of the Mahendrapala is included by the Tibetan his- 
torian Taranatha in the list of the kings of Magadha and Gauda. It is 
known from the Catsu inscription^* that the Guhilot king Guhila II, 
son of Har§araija, defeated the Gauda king and levied tribute from 
princes in the east. Harsaraja was a contemporary of Bhoja and his 
son therefore may be regarded to be the contemporary of Mahendra- 
pala. This Guhilot family was a loyal feudatory family and rendered 
valuable services to the Pratiharas. Another invasion that took place 
about this time was by the Bastrakuta king Krsna II who,^ after defeat- 
ing a Gurjara king, raided Gauda, Anga, Kalihga and Magadha.®^ 
Krsna II ascended the throne in o. 880 A.D. and as he was engaged in 
the first part of his reign with the Veugi ruler and with the Pratihara 
emperor Bhoja, his expedition in the east was probably xmdertaken 
towards the close the 9th or beginning of the 10th century. 

It is not known how long the Pratihara occupation of Magadha 
and northern Bengal lasted. In the 54th year of Barayanapala (i.e., 
about the second decade of the 10th century) an image was set up at 
Nalanda which goes to show that south-eastern Magadha was under the 
Palas. Inscriptions of Bajyapala®^ and Gopala II have been found in 
Nalanda and Bodh-Gaya. After the death of Mahendrapala the 
Pratihara empire began to break up. The relation between his sons 
Bhoja II and Mahipala was not friendly. The former could retain the 
throne for two years only and was ousted by Mahipala who was driven 
away from Eanauj by the Bastrakuta king Indra III. The Bastra- 
kuta invasion took place in c. 916 A.D. and it is not unlikely that the 
Palas might have attempted during this troublous time of the Prati- 


3a ASR., 1927-8, pp. 101 ff. 31 EL, XII, p. 11. 

32 El., V, p. 191, Deoli plates; Ibid., IV, p. 287. 

33 IA., 1918, p. 111. 
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hajas to recover some of tlieir lost possessions. It must l)e noted ttat 
no record of tie PaJas from tie time of Narayanapala to Maiipala I 
(boti exclusive) ias yet been found in northern Magadia and Bengal. 
Tie Pala kingdom was considerably reduced during tie weak rules of 
Vigraiapala I, N^ayanapala, Eajyapala, Gopala II and Vigraiapala 
II. There was also trouble in tie south-eastern and south-western 
Bengal and tie Pala authority, was set at nought almost everywhere. 
A new dynasty was established in eastern Bengal in tie lOti century 
by Trailokyacandra and it seems that tie establishment of tie Candra 
dynasty was at tie cost of tie Palas.=>* The recently published Irda 
plate of the Kamboja king Nayapala’® introduces us to a new line of 
kings who should also be palseographically assigned to tie same century 
and who ruled roughly speaking the southern portion of modern 
Burdwan Division. The circumstances that made Ecajyapala, tie 
earliest known member of this family, ruler of this part of Bengal are 
not known. But that they were of considerable political importance 
seems to be clear from the assumption of tie imperial titles by 
Nayapaladeva. 

The importani; political fact in tie lOth century was tie decline 
of tie Palas, Pratiiaras and Eastrakutas in northern India as great 
powers. There arose new powers like tie Paramaras, Kalacuris and 
Candellas who held so long in check or figured as allies or vassals now 
raised their heads. They asserted their power on their own account 
and were bent on aggrandisement at tie cost of their neighbours. The 
motive behind tie wars and invasions of this and subsequent period were 
perhaps same as those great powers, i.e. the establishment of hegemony 
of northern India. But none of them, even the most powerful monarchs 
like the Paramara Bhoja or Kalaouri Karna succeeded in establishing 
any permanent suzerainty. The invasions of this period should 
therefore be properly regarded as military raids. 

It is known from the two Kalaouri inscriptions®' that the Cedi king 
Tuvaraja 1 and his son Laksmanaraja invaded Gauda and Yangala 
respectively. Tuvaraja I was tie father-in-law of Amoghavarsa III, 


34 ISQ., XII, pp. 76-78. 33 El., XXH, pp. 160 ft. 

36 El,, II, p. 297, Bilhari and Goiarwa plates; Ibid., XI, p. 142. 
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the Rastrakuta king, whose leign commenced in o. 935 A.D. Therefore 
Yuvaraja I and his son seem to have reigned in the first half of the 
10th century whose Pala contemporaries were probably Rajyapala and 
Gopala II. Yuvaraja I carried on raids on many countries far and 
near, viz, Gauda, Karnata, Lata, Ka^mlra and Kalihga. Lakamanaraja 
defeated the Vangalas,®’ king of PSmdya and of the Qurjara and the 
heroes of Ka^mira. Nor the other central Indian power was sitting in- 
active. The Khajuraho inscription’* of Candella Yatovarman dated in 
954 A.D. informs that he defeated the king of Gauda. Another 
Khajuraho inscription,’® dated in 1001 A.D., records that the wives of 
the kings of Hanoi, Andhra, Eadha and Ahga lingered in his prisons. 

The Palas must have passing their most critical days in the 10th 
century. The evidence of the Dinajpur Pillar inscription goes to show 
that they were dispossessed of northern Bengal by a Kamboja chief 
who styled himself as Gaudadhipa.*" Palteographioally this record is 
to be assigned to the period 950-1050 A.D. It is now certain that a 
Hamboja family ruled in south-western Bengal in the 10th century and 
it is therefore quite; likely, as Mr. N. G. Majumdar observes,^’ that the 
Kamboja king of the Dinajpur Pillar inscription and the princes whose 
names appear in the Irda copper-plate presumably represent one and 
the same family. “ If this is to be accepted, Vigrahapala II was ousted 
from northern Bengal by a prince of this family. The Bangaj grant 
records that Vigrahapala II was roaming, in many parts of the king- 
dom for seeking shelter and liis son Mahipala I recovered his paternal 
throne which was occupied by a usurper who has generally been iden- 

37 The Vangala king might be Trailokyacandra or Sricandra. For location 
of Vangala, see, IHQ., XII, ,p. 522. 

38 BI., I, p. 123. 

39 Ibid., the king of Uadha might he one of the family of the Kamboja king 
Nayapala. 

40 I o^ree with. Dr. B. C. Majumdar that the expression Kunjarnghata- 
varsencG of the inscription is to be tahen as an epithet of the Gaudapati (and 
not as a cloronogram. Vcmgavd-ni, 1330 B.S., p. 250. 

41 £'Z., XXII, p. 152. 

42 Hay, Dynastic Sistory of Northern India, vol. I, pp. 308-9. Dr. 
Raychowdhuri is of opinion that the Kambojas. came to Bengal from .the north 
west, like, the Gurjaraa. Ibid., p. 311, n. I. 
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tified with the Kamboja king of Gauda. The course of events that made 
the Kamboja king master of Gauda and how Mahipala I recovered 
the paternal throne still remain unknown. 

With the accession of Mahipala I there seems to have been a re- 
vival of the Piila power. The Baghaura image inscription shows that 
Samatata was included within his kingdom in his 3rd regnal year.« 
The Imadpur image inscription goes to show that northern Bihar was 
under his possession.** If the date samvat 1076 of the colophon of the 
Ramdyana is to be referred to the Vikrama era, it seems that Mahipala I 
came into conflict with Kalacuri Qangeyadeva, though it has been 
doubted by some scholars.** It is stated in the Goharwa plates that 
Gahgeyadeva conquered as far as the sea of Utkala and vanquished the 
king of Anga. Most probably Anga was included within Mahipala’s 
kingdom. The most formidable invasion during his reign was from the 
south. It is recorded in the Tirumulaya rook, inscription of Eatjendraoola 
that in c. 1076 A.D. after taking Oddavisaya and Ko^ala-nadu, hie 
general defeated Dharmapala of Tandabhukti, Eana^ui'a of Takkana^ 
ladam, Govindacandra of Vahgalade^a and Mahipala of TTttira-laflam. 
Dharmapala of Dancjabhukti most probably belonged to the family of 
•the Kamboja king Kayapaladeva of the Irda plates. It is quite likely, as 
B. D. Banerji suggested, that the Cola army passed through Orissa, 
Midnapur, Hoogly and Howrah and Vanga and then to Uttara-Hadha. 


43 El., XVir, p. 363. 44 lA.., XIV, p. 165. 

46 The colophon was copied in Samvat 1076 when Tirabhukti was ruled 
over by “Maharajadhiraja Pmiyavaloka SoniavamMbhava Gauddhvaja Srimad 
Gahgeyadeva.” Bendall referred the date to the Vikrama era and identified 
the king with Kalacuri Gangeyadeva. Objections have been raised by Sylvain 
Ldvi and Mr. B. P. Chanda (summarised in 11S.Q., 1931, pp. 679 if.). But they 
do not seem to be very, strong in. view of the evidence of the Goharwa plates. 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar suggests that the date 1076 is to be referred to the Saka 
era and the king is to be identified with Gangeyadeva, sucoesso-r of Nanyadeva 
on the throw of Mithila. This solves all difficulties no doubt but it must be said 
that the fascimile has not been published and therefore cannot be pateographically 
examined. The date of the colophon rests on a statement of Bendall who 
examined it in Nepal. See ZHQ., XH, p. 469. 

46 For location of the principalities, see JBOBS., 1928, pp. 489 ff. 
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Malifpala’s foreign policy has been severely criticised by Messrs. E. 
P. Chanda" and E, D. Banerji^" because he did not join the rulers of 
northern India against the Mu, slims. The learned author of Gandaraja- 
mala observes that Mahipala, like the emperor Asoka after the Kalinga 
war, sheathed his sword and devoted all his energies to pious and reli- 
gious works after the recovery of northern Bengal from the Kamboja 
chiefs. Like all historical comparisons it is far from being exact and 
it is also a mis-statement of facts. With any stretch of historical ima- 
gination Mahipala I cannot be compared with the great Maurya 
emperor either in power and prestige or in religious and moral fervour. 
E. D. Bauerji remarks that Mahipala could not make common cause 
with other kings because of his' envy and religious bigotry. Mahipala, 
a devout Buddhist though he was, granted a village in the Pundra- 
vardhana-bhukti to the excellent Brahmin Bhattaputra Ersnaditya- 
sarman in the 9th year of his reign and many Brahmauical gods and 
goddesses were installed in his reign. The charge of b’gotry has no 
basis at all, as it is disproved both by official and private records. His 
reign cannot in any sen,se be called a period of military inactivity and 
religious asceticism. He was beset with great difficulties from the very 
beginning of his reign. He had to recover the paternal throne from 
a usurper. The Candras were carving out a kingdom in eastern Bengal 
and his suzeranity was acknowledged in that region. The Cedis under 
Gaiigejmdeva were making great strides in the' east and most probably 
MahipMa had to fight with him. He had not only to re-establishj the 
Pala power but also to consolidate it which was tottering during the 
reign of his father. It will bo anachronism to judge the foreign policy 
of Mahipala in the light of later history or of modern times. If he did 
not entangle himself in the turmoil of northern Indian politics because 
of the unlimited liability involved in that course and adopted the policy 
of the ‘safety first’, it shows his foresight and political sagacity. His 
position was weak in his own territory and his kingdom was vulnerable 
from every quarter. When dangers came from unexpected quarters, his 
energy and resources were spent in repelling them. If his resources 


47 Gau^arajamalaj p. 41. 
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were spent in checking tie Muslim inyasions, the Pala kingdom might 
have ended with the shock of Rajendracola’s invasion and anarchy and 
disorder, previous to the rise of the Palas, might have been the result. 

After the fall of the Pratiharas, the Kalaouris were the most active 
enemies of the Palas. The invasions of Kokkala, Yuvaraja, Laksmana- 
raja and Q-ahgeyadeva have already been referred to. The Kalacun 
power rose to its height under Karna, son of Gaihgeyadeva and most of 
the contemporary northern Indian kings felt the brunt of his power. 
The Tibetan biographer*® of Atisa grijnana Dipahkara records the medi- 
tation of hostilities that ensued between Nayapala and Karna. If the 
Tibetan account is to be believed in its entirety, the Kalacuri army 
was successful at first and besieged the holy city of Gaya but was 
ultimately defeated by the Pala army. There is nothing improbable in 
the account that after hostilities a treaty was brought about through 
the good offices of the great Buddhist patriarch. With the exception 
of the articles of food that were destroyed at the time of war, all other 
things were either restored to or compensated for. The treaty con- 
cluded by Ati^a seems to have proved to be a truce. .The evidences of 
the Paikore image inscription®'’ and of the Rarnacarita^^ go to show that 
a second campaign against the Palas was undertaken by Karna. In 
this expedition Karna advanced as far as Paikore (in the Birbhum 
diftrict) and set up a column there perhaps as a mark of his victorious 
march, where an image was carved by a certain sculptor by the order 
of the Cedi king. Karna’s invasion of Bengal has also been alluded to, in 
the Bheraghat inscription of Ahlanadevi®’’ and in Karanabel inscription®® 
of Jayasimha. It is stated in the Ramacarita that Vigrahapala III, 
though defeated Karna, did not uproot him and that Karua’s daughter 
Yauvanalri was married to him. It is difficult to believe that the Cedi 
king who carried extensive conquests far and wide was compelled to give 
his daughter in marriage with Vigrahapala. In the height of his 
power he overran the whole of northern India but in the latter part 
of his reign he suffered many defeats. Prom various sources come the 
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story of his defeats by Candella Klrtivarman,®‘ Paramara TJdayaditya” 
and Cahdtya Sarve^vara I.” It is known from the Prahodha^androdaya 
that Karna at first almost annexed the Oandella kingdom during the 
weak rule of Devendravarman Init the same drama records how his 
brother Kirtivarman with the help of his Brahmin minister Gopala 
restored the Candella kingdom after vanquishing Karna’s power. 
Faced in the south and west by the Calukyas and the Paramaras, the 
rising power of the Candellas was still more a greater danger to the 
power of Earna. It is therefore quite possible that the motive behind 
this matrimonial alliance with Vigrahapala III was a lasting peace 
with the Palas. 

The VikramAiikacarita which narrates the exploits and military 
expeditions of Vikramaditya VI, son of Oalukya king Someivara I, 
records that when a Yuvaraja, Vikramaditya made a cavalry raid of 
Gaucla°' and Eamarupa. It is stated in the inscriptions of the reigns 
of Some^vara I,““ Someivara II/” Vikramaditya VI”” that the Calukyas 
shattered the pride of many countries in which the names of Gau^a 
and Vanga occur. The invasion of Somesvara I must have taken, place 
before 1053 A.D. because his Mahaaamanta Bhogadevarasa of the 
Eelwadi inscription®* raided Vaiiga and seems to have followed him. As 
the invasion of Bengal is mentioned in the records of thi'ee consecutive 
Calukya kings and in the Vikranuiulcacarita, it is quite probable that 
there was more than one Calukya invasion in the eleventh century. 

The unsteady political state of Bengal due to the coup de tat of 
the Eaivartas and the dialodgment of the Palas from Varendri in the 
latter half of the lltli century invited more foreign invasions and 
offered a fruitful field to the ambitious political adventurers. Sometime 
about the middle of the eleventh century an independent power was 
established by the Varmans in eastern Bengal. Most probably the 
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Varmans came in tke train of a foreign invader and taking advantage 
of the political situation, Jatavarman founded the Varman dynasty. 
The relation between the Yarmans and the Palas at first is not known, 
though Yigrahapala III and Jatavarman were sons-in-law of Kalaouri 
Kaina. Jatavarman came into conflict with the Kaivarta chief 
Divvoka and this is also perhaps alluded to in the Nalanda inscription 
of Vipulasrimitra."’ In the Nagpur prasasti of the Paramara kings 
it is stated that the Paramara king Laksmanadeva first proceeded to 
Hari’s quarters and entered the town of the lord of Gauda. Hari’s 
quarters has generally been taken to mean east but it may refer to 
the kingdom of Haxivarman who, according to the evidence of the 
Vajrayogini plate,'* ruled before Samalavarman, son of Jatavarman. 

After the suppression of the Kaivarta revolt and recovery of 
Varendra by Bamapala there was another attempt to assert Pala 
supremacy in eastern India. Towards the end of the chapter III of 
the Ramacarita, a description of Kamapala’s conquest has been given. 
The verse 42 refers to his march to the sea-coast of Orissa and in the 
next mention is made of the Nagas. It is stated in verse 44 that a 
Varman king” of the east presented Kamapala an elephant and his 
chariot for his own safety. The next verse refers to Ramapala’s 
favour to the vanquished king of Utkala who took the territory of a 
Bhavabhusana-santati.” The verse 47 speaks of the conquest of 
Kamarupa by a Jtamapala’s samanta.*' 

Towards the close of the 11th and beginning of the 12th century 
the Oahadavalas of Kanauj founded a strong kingdom in upper central 
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India and in their eastward expansion came into conflict with the 
Palas. The Gahadavala Madauapala’a inscriptions are dated from 
c. 1104 to 1109 A.D. and in his Rahan grant"® the victories over the 
Gauda elephants are said to have been achieved by the valour of his 
son Govindacandra., It is difficult to say whether the Gahadvalas 
or the Palas were the aggressors. It may he that the P^as 
under Bamapala made an attempt to extend their sway in the 
west and it was checked by the rising powers of Geffiadvalas. 
Govindacandra married KumaradevI, the grand-daughter of Mahana, 
who was maternal uncle of Ramapala and his right-hand man in the 
suppression of the Kaivarta revolt. But the eastward advance of the 
Gahadavala power during the period 1124-1146 A.D. is proved by the 
Maner and Lar plates and this probably took place during the reigns 
of the weak successors of Ramapala. The short reign of Kumarapala 
was not without some political significance. tPhe Kaumali plate vividly 
narrates how his general and minister Vaidyadeva put down a revolt 
in southern Bengal by winning a naval battle. It is possible that 
when the strong arm of Ramapala was no more, the Varmans tried 
to shake off the P^a authority but was unsuccessful in the attempt. 
The same grant records that Vaidyadeva by quick marches surprised 
Timyagdeva of Kamarupa who also raised the standard of revolt 
against the Palas and Vaidyadeva made himself master of the Ramarupa 
kingdom, though he did not fail to mention his services to, and 
relationship with, Kumarapala. 

In their relation with the eastern neighbour, Kamarupa, the Palas 
were always aggressive. Perhaps Bengal learnt a lesson from the 
disastrous effect of the alliance between Hargavardhana and Bhaskara- 
varman and the invasion of Harsadeva of Kamarupa and never again 
allowed to repeat such an eventuality. No record.after the Pasupati temple 
inscription of Licchavi Jayadeva makes any slight hint to an invasion of 
Bengal by a Kamarupa king. In Baragaon grant"® of Ratnapala it 
is stated that he built a fort with so strong walls that it would not 
be broken by the untamable elephants of Gauda. This clearly shows 
that the Kamarupa kings were in constant dread of attack by the 
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Pala kings. The aggressi-ve policy launched by the Palas (Kamarupa 
invasions during the reigns of Devapala, Bamapala and Kumaxapala) 
against Kamarupa was continued by the Senas. Even Jatavarman 
who established the Varman power in eastern Bengal in the middle 
of the 11th century, made an expedition against Kamarupa. The 
Deopara and Madhainagar inscriptions allude to the victorious 
campaigns of Vijayasena and his grandson Laksmanasena against 
Kamarupa. Most probably Vijayasena came into hostile contact with 
Bayarideva which has been perhaps alluded to in the Assam plates 
of Vallabhadeva. The name of Lak^anasena’s contemporary on the 
Kamarupa throne is not known. 

In the scramble for power that followed the breakrup of the Pala 
kingdom, Vijayasena came out successful. He had not only to fight 
with local chiefs but also with foreign potentates who were also bent 
on aggrandisement. Vijayasena came into conflict with the Gahga 
kings of Orissa. It is known that Anantavarma Oodaganga forced the 
ruler of Mandara to flee and levied tributes from territories near the 
Ganges.’* Most probably in order to check the Ganga power in the 
west, Vijayasena fought with the Orissa king and made Raghava a 
prisoner who has been identified with Co^agahga’s son’* of that name. 
Another chief who attempted to reap a rich harvest in the uncertain 
political condition of Bengal was Nanyadeva of Mithila and seems to 
have met with a similar fate.’* The 22nd verse of the Deopara inscrip- 
tion also records that Vijayasena sent a navy to the west and it is not 
known against whom this was done. Another expedition against Kalinga 
was undert^en during the reign of Vallalasena by the orowm prince 
Daksmanasena.’^ The Gauda king whose sovereignty was siezed by 
Eaksmanasena was most probably a successor of Madanapala, ruling in 
some part of Magadha.’'* The Sena power reached its zenith during 
the region of Laksmanasena. The Gahadavalas under Govindacandra 
perhaps made another attempt to push their western boundary 
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in Magadha and Auga, as it is proved by evidences of tbe 
Maner plates. .The erection of victorious pillars at Kaffl and 
Prayaga by Laksmanasena as recorded in tbe records of bis 
sons suggests tbat tbe Gfibadvala expansion was once more checked. 
Laksmanasena’s expeditions in Kuniarupa, Kalinga and erection 
of victorious pillars at Benares and Allahabad read along with 
the Dboyi’s Pavanaduta go to suggest that he undertook a di^vijaya, 
though allowance must be made for court-poet’s exaggeration. The 
war of digvijaya seems to have some hi.storical background, though for 
the search of a suitable abode for a bride it has been as far south as 
the Malaya hills, But Laksmaaiasena seems to have suffered a severe 
defeat in the hands of the Muslims and most probably northern Bengal 
passed in their possession during his reign. His sons and successors 
continued the struggle against the new enemy from eastern Bengal.^® 

Resume 

It has been shown elsewhere’’® that the conquests of Ahga, Taiiga 
and Kalihga have been mentioned in some records in very vague and 
general terms. (They are poetic exaggerations in royal praSastis, and 
should be regarded as hollow statements. We can add three other ins- 
criptions to the list. The Kalacuri king 'Vijjana of Kalyana pretended 
to conquer Pandya, Cola and Vanga.®® Again, his son Sahkamadeva’s 
exploits are said to have extended over Cauda, Turuskas, Simhala, 
Cola, Magadha and Malaya. One of his known date is 1186 A.D. 
that year being the 5th year of his reign** In the Bkamranatha ins- 
cription, dated in 1172 S.E., Ganapatideva claims to have defeated 
Simhana (a Tadava king), kings of Kalihga, Lata and Gatida.*® In the 
absence of any corroborative evidence these bold and wild claims should 
be doubted. 

The Palas were entangled in severs struggle with the Pratiharas 
and Efistrakutas from the very foundation of the empire. It seems that 
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77 Pavanad'utti, editvcl by O. Chakravarty. 

78 IHQ., XII, p. 81. 79 lEQ., XI, .p. 769. 

80 lA., IV, p. 276. 81 Ihid., V, p. 45. 

82 Ibid., XXI, ,p. 197. 
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the struggle was more keen and long-drawn with the Pratiharas than 
with the latter. A close study of the Rastrakuta and Pala records tends 
to show that the Palas were politically or matrimonially allied with the 
Eaatrakutes. It was held by some scholars that Dhruva Dharavar^a 
undertook his campaign against Vatsaraga as an ally of Dharmapala, 
but it is to be given up in view of the direct mention of his encounter 
with the Gau^a king in the 14th verse of the Sanjan plates. Hhe 
Rastrakiita help was perhaps sought by Dharmapala when he was 
defeated by N^abhata II. The 23rd verse of the same record which 
describes the northern campaign of Govinda III and his victory over 
Nagabhata II informs that Dharmapala and Cakrayudha submitted of 
their own accord. This conclusion becomes more probable becarrse 
Dharmapala married Eannadevi, daughter of a Ea§trakuta prince 
named Parabala.*® Abhinanda, the famous author of the Rdmacarita, 
lived under the patronage of the crown prince Haravarsa who is to be 
identified with Devapala'* and which also scents of Eastrakiita 
influence. 

The sisth Pala king Rajyapala married Bhagyadevi, daughter of 
a Eastrakuta prince named Tuhga. The identification of this Ea^ra- 
Jcuta prince is also far from being certain. Eajyapala ruled during 
c, '916-940 A.D. and the PSla power was passing through the most criti- 


83 This Parabala has not been yet definitely identifl^. One Parabala is 
known from the Pathari PillaT inscription (El., EX, p. 249). Kielhorn read the 
date as 917 V.S.=861 A.D. which is in his opinion, is cleac. It is impossible 
to verify it from the facsimile. Dharmapala’s date cannot be pushed in any case 
beyond 816 A.D. and therefore it i« difiSoult to believe that Parabala who lived 
in 861 A.D. could have been his father-in-law. It is to be noted that Parabala’s 
date is dependent on that of Dharmapala and not vice versa. Fleet expressed 
the opinion that Parabala is to be identified with Govinda III but no KsUda 
of Govinda HI as such is not known. Mr. R. D. Banerji was of opinion that 
Parabala of the Pathari inscription had a very long life and there is no difficulty 
to identify him with Dharmapala’s father-in-law. (Banolar Uihasa, p. 196). 

84 Bdmacarita, puUished in the Gaekward’s Oriental Series, vol. XIVI, see 
the very learned introduction by the editor. A very strong ease has been made 
for Haravarsa’s identification with DevapSla. Haravarga was the son of Vikrama- 
liila and of Dharmapala. See all other references cited therein. Learned men 
of Bengal were also honoured by the Raatrakfita Mu^. (lA., XII, p. 264; 
Xni, ,p. 136; EL, XXI, p. 260). 
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cal days at this period, as the Pratiharas uEder MahendrapSJa occupied 
northern Bihar and Bengal. The strengthening of the Pala power by a 
matrimonial alliance can be presumed. What is more important to notice 
is that in every official record of the Palas after Bajyapala this matri- 
monial alliance has been very prominently referred to, while Dharma- 
pala’s marriage with Bannadevi is known from the Monghsrr and 
Nalanda grants of Devapala. Vigrahapala I’s marriage with the Kalaonri 
princess Lajjadevi is known only from the Bhagalpur grant of 
Naiayanapala. But Bajyapala’s marriage with Bhagyadevi has been 
repeated in the genealogical account of the Pi^as in every grant. It 
is quite probable that this marriage was of great political importance 
to the Pyas. Kielhorn suggested that Baijyapala’s father-in-law was 
Jagattunga, son of Kr^na II. Jagattuhga predeceased his son Indra III 
and did not reign. It cannot be ascertained wlxether the northern 
campaign of Indra III and his signal victory over the Pratihara 
emperor Mahipalai had something to do in connection with this matri- 
monial alliance. But it seems certain that this death-blow to the Prati- 
haras offered a good opportunity to the Palas for the recovery of the 
lost possessions. Every EMtrakuta campaign against the Pratiharas, 
whether undertaken for their own sake or otherwise, was indirectly of 
great political advantage to the Palas. 

If the northern campaigns of Govinda III and Indra III are some- 
what doubtful as direct help to the Palas, the evidence of the 
Ramacarita of Sandhyakaranandl is conclusive on the fact that the 
Bastrakuta branch of Magadha rendered incalculable service to the 
cause of the Palas at one of the most critical juncture of their fortunes. 
Vigrahapala III married a sister of Mathanadeva who was the right- 
hand man of Bamapala in his suppression of the Kaivarta revolt. Phe 
vanguard of Bamapaja’s army was led by Mathanadeva’s nephew 
Mahapratihara Sivaraja and his own sons Mahamanijalika Kahnuradeva 

85 I A., XlLVn, !p. 111. Mr. N. N. Vasu identified him with Kr?na II 
himself who had also the title Tunga (Vaimr Jatiya ItihOsa, Bajanya Kapda, 
p. 128). Mr. R. D. Banerji remarks that he is pefhaps to be identified with 
Tungadharmayaloka whose inscription has been found at Bodh-Gaya (R. L. Mitra, 
Buddha Gaya, p. 196,| pi. XL). 

86 Dr. Altekar, op. cit., p. 99. 
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the Suvarnadeva also took au iaiportaut part ia that \yar. Madanapala, 
the last known Pala king of northern Bengal, was helped in his succes- 
sion by the Baistrakiita prince Candradeva.®' 

It seems therefore that the Eastrakuta alliance was the corner-stone 
of the Pala foreign policy and the Eastrakutas directly or indirectly 
did great service to the Pala empire from almost its foundation to the 
last day of its existence. But these intimate matrimonial and political 
relations did not prevent them from undertaking compaigns against 
Bengal or claiming suzerainty over the Palas. The statement of the 
Muslim traveller Sulaiman®® that the Eastrakutas compelled “every 
prince, though master in his own house, to pay homage to themselves” 
seems to be quite appropriate. BTor, did the Palas, if found a favourable 
opportunity, feel any scruples to invade the Eastrakuta kingdom. The 
defeat of a Dravida king by Devapala, who from his mother’s side had 
Eastrakuta blood in him, most probably refers to a Eastrakuta king. 

After the end of the triangular struggle among the Palas, Prati- 
haras and Eastrakiitas, the military raids carried on by the new powers 
were not sometimes without permanent effects. Certainly some of these 
raids were accompanied by loots and plunders. Political and military 
glory might have been one of the leading motives but the more' mate- 
rial and economic motive was not also perhaps absent. Whoever might 
have been the victor, these incessant raids were a great strain on the 
treasm-y of the Palas. In all probability the rise of the Varmans in 
eastern Bengal®® and the Senas°“ were associated with some of these 
foreign invasions. It appears that they came in the train of foreign 
invaders and ultimately carved out kingdoms for themselves. 

It will not be; out of place to discuss some of the defence problems 
of ancient Bengal. Prom the western side Bengal was approachable by 
a foreign army from three routes. Firstly, an invader could proceed 
towards Gauda along the banks of the Ganges through the Eajmahal 
hills which route seems to have been followed by the Pratiharas under 
Mahendrapala. Secondly, another possible route was through southern 

87 2HQ., V, p. 35. 

88 Elliot, History of Indiaj vol, I, p. 7. 

89 IHQ., V, p. 225; Xll, p. 469. 

90 Froceedings of Second Oriental Conference^ p. 343. 
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Bitar, the objective being Birbliiim in tvhioli the capital of E-atlha was 
probably situated. TQiis route was followed by Cedi Karna. Thirdly, 
the other route was through Orissa and Midiiapore and this W'as followed 
by the Cola army. In the glorious days of the Pallas, their 
jayaskandhavSra was at Pataliputra or Mudgag-iri (Monghyr) as men- 
tioned in the Khalimpru', Monghyr and Bhagalpur grants. This would 
prevent the passage of the invading army by the first route and possibly 
served a great check on the second route also. Ho invading army would 
deem it prudent to advance into the heart of Bengal through southern 
Bihar without trying its strength with the ready army in the rear be- 
cause ingress by rapid marched might have been possible but egress was 
very difficidt. The Senas, who may be regarded roughly as kings of 
Bengal proper from the geographical point, took the most cautions 
steps to check such foreign invasions by establishing three headquarters 
in three parts, viz. Laksanavatl, Hudiah and Vikramapura. 

The Pala power was weakest in Radha and Vahga. Ho record of 
the Palas alluding to their suzeranity has yet been found in Radha. 
Most probably Dharmapala of^ Dandabhukti and Rana^ura of Daksina- 
Radha fought for their own sake against the invading Cola army of 
Rajendra Cola I. Mahipala of the Trimulaya inscription, described as 
king of XJttara-Radha has generally been identified with Mahipala I 
and if this is to be accepted, it is implied that Uttara-Radha was within 
his kingdom. Only one record (the Baghaura. image inscription) has 
been discovered in eastern Bengal, proving Mahipala I’s overlordship 
in that region. Radha and Vanga gave much trouble to the Palas. 
If the Kamboja king of the Dinajpur pillar belonged to the family of 
the Kamboja king Nayapaladeva of the Irda plate, it is to be accepted 
that there was an invasion of northern Bengal from western Bengal. 
The Senas also fought with the Palas at first by making Radha as 
their base of operations. Eastern Bengal twice seceded from the Pala 
empire — once in the tenth century with the establishment of the Candro 
dynasty and again in the eleventh century with the foundation of the 
Varman kingdom. The rise of the Candras, Varmans and Senas clearly 
shows that the Pala power was more firmly rooted in northern Bengal 
and Bihar than in western and eastern Bengal. 

Pramodb Lal Paul 



The Cotton Trade of Patna in early 
Seventeenth Century 

From earliest times Patna lias been an important centre of civilisa- 
tion. It vas botli a port and a laud centre. With more or less 
empliasis it continued to be a place of importance.^ In tlie middle of 
tile IGtli century wlien Slier Sbab. transferred the headquarters of local 
government from Bihar to Patna (1541), it was known as ‘Pattana’ 
meaning the “mart*%^ — a name which shows that it was of some com- 
mercial importance.^ The author of the Tarikh-i-Ddudt thus notes 
She'r Shah^s idea of the utility of the Ganges as a highway 
oi: commerce: ‘‘If a fort were to be built in this place, the 
w'aters of the Ganges could never flow far from it, and Patna would 

1 Patna has been famous as a centre of civilisation before the pre-A»ryau 
time, though not so ancient as Buxar (56 ft. deep). The University excavations 
show remains o£ pre-Buddhistio and pre-Vedio times (about 2000 B.C.), similar to 
the Mohenjodaro excavations. Evidently Patna was one of the principal pre- 
Aryan cities of the Crangetie valley. Previously Old Rajagrha (Girivraja) was the 
Mngadhan capital till the 11th century B.O. and New Rajagrha till 5th century 
B.C. ; Pa-tallputii’a was revived as a chief city from the 5th century B.C., soon 
after which it became the capital. 

Like Vaisali and Benares, Pataliputra was a port. The Magadhans built up 
a naval organisation at Pataliputra to defeat the naval power of Vaisali, which 
had extensive overland and overseas trade and possessed Ceylon originally. Trade 
followed as a natural sequel of naval strength. Remnants of jetties and wharves 
of old Pataliputra as a seaport have recently been discovered from the old bod 
of the Poonpoou. Early medieeval Chinese and Malayan legends, accounts of 
sailors’ voyages show that ships from Indo-China visited Paitalipuira. 

The importance of Pataliputra as a landcentre foBowed from the fact of its 
being a seaport. In the Jatakas, Pataliputra and Nalaiida are mentioned; as two 
stopping places on the trade route from Savatthi (Sravasti) is the north to 
Rajagrha in the southest. Pataliputra was a main station and a junction in the 
road system in Maurya times. 

2 Probably there is an implied sense of seaf)Ort trading centre. Of. the 
Peninsular seaports with ^patt'arua' ending. 

3 Abdul All, Patna, Her relations with the John Company Bahadur, 
lEBC.. 1930, r>. 161. 
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become one of tlie great towns of the country.”^ Thanks to the ser- 
vices of experienced and skilful carpenters and bricklayers, an 
excoedingdy strong fort was then completed at a. cost of about Es. 5 lakhs. 
Bihar fell to ruin, while Patna became one of the largest cities of the 
province. “ Its rapidly growing commercial importance under the pro- 
tection of the fort” can be realised from the following remark, made 
45 years later (1586), by Halph Fitch, ‘England’s Pioneer to India 
and Burma’ (1683-91): — “Patanaw is a very long and great 

Towne there is a trade of Cotton and cloth of Cotton, much sugar, 

which they carrie from hence to B;engala and India,’ very much 
Opium and other commodities.”” Again in 1633 Peter Mundy wrote, 
‘‘It is the greatest Mart of all this Countrie, from whence they repaire 
from Bengala that way to the sea side, and from Indostan and other 
Inland countries round about, plentifull in provisions, abounding with 
sundrie commodities.”” Thus English merchants in India were attracted 
by itsi fame as a ‘‘great trading centre” of Hindustan.” The establish- 
ment of a factory at Patna in 1620 for purchase of local calicoes and 
Bengal silk was an important phase of ‘England’s Quest of Eastern 
Trade’ and it synchronised with the establishment of factories in other 
parts of India. Thus, apart from Surat and Masulipatam, ‘the perma- 
nent footholds for English commerce in India,’ factories were extended 
to Ahmedabad,’* Cambay, Baroda” and Broach, other places in 
Gujrat, Agra, with subfactories in 1620 at Lahore and Samana. 
Almost all these places were either important centres of production of 
calicoes, or bleaching or distribution.” Patna occupied no very 
inferior position among these places. 

4 Tarihli-i-Vmidi in Elliot, IV„ pp. 477-8. 5 Ihid. 

6 Atdul Ali in IBTBC., 1930, p. 161. 

7 This might mean ‘other parts of India’, but the phrase would then be 
strange; probably ‘Indies’ is really meant, i.e., the Indian archipelago. 

8 Ryley, Aalpft Fitch, p. 109; Foster, ETl., pp. 23-24, 

9 Carnac Temple, TFM.^ II, p. 157. 

10 Abdul All, p. 162. 11 X, 1931, p. 246. 

12 Pieter Van Den Broeke (February, 1622) writes that the English had a 
factory at Baroda, but this was iu his time forbidden by the Surat people.. TMd, 
p. 245, 

13 Foster, England’s Quest of Eastern Trade, pp. 314-5. 
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Tie Eaglisl Bast India Company’s servants in India came to 
know that tie clotks generally called ambertees or anibesi-trees {amhati 
or amharti) or storrt-close calicoes of narrow widtli were procured cheaply 
and in large quantities at Patna. So tie Council at Surat deputed from 
Agra Robert Hiigbes on 5th June, 1G20, who reached Patna on 3rd July 
1020, and was joined by John Parker as an assistant from September. “ 
Hughes was quite competent and after four months’ observations, 
in a region, entirely new and unknown to English traders, he reported 
that the “two mayne (main) propes (props) which must uphould 
(uphold) this (Patna) factory and they not to be provided in any 
quantityes without a continuall residence” were ambati calicoes and 
raw silk.” 


Description of Ambatis 

The ambatis {Ambertees or AmbartreesY’ were a species of hTorthern 
Indian cloths.” These were “stronge, closemade and well-condi- 
tioned, and stouter than the varieties of white cotton cloth known as 
Deriabads (made at Daryabad in Bara Banki district), Ckhaireabad 
(Khairabad in Sitapur district) and Semianos (or Samana. a fine cloth 
made at Samana in, the Patiala State).” It was of course narrow, being 
only 40", and so midway between the present single and' double bahars. 
The Agra factors wrote to the Co. in 1G19 that it “hath noe fault but 


14 TPitf., II, App. D, p. 361. The Directors approved of a sample 
of Amheriy procured from Bihar and forwarded to England by the Agra chief, 
N. Raye; JHAEB., pp. 23-24. 

15 Explained later. Letter of 11th November, 1620; PBP.^ I.; Hughes and 
Parker to the Oo. 30th November, 1620; FBP., I, pp. 16-18; lA., SLIII, 1914, p. 83. 

16 TPM; 11, App. D, p. 369, p. 141n. Hindi — amriti, imrati, amirti, 
imarti; Sanslrrit — amrita, or amritaka. Modwn forms, — amhata, ambati, 
amhatri, (amherti, umbertee, amhertree). Caruao Temple and Poster explain 
the term as ‘anything sweet.’ But a more probable explanation is ‘an inferior 
kind of doth’ (=Am.bara-fan). 

17 Ibid; .p. 141n. 

18 Letter of Agra factors to the Co., 1619; FEF., 1618-21, p. 161; TPM., II, 

p. 141n. _ 

19 TPM., n, pp. 140-141n.; FEF., 1634-6, p, 146a.; Hughes to Surat, 3 
March, 1621; FBP., I, p, 22; lA., XLIH, 1914, pp. 98-99. 
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tke uarrowuess;'*'^® Hughes wi’ote to Surat that it was full jehanger 
coved (“46''^ or a little more) broade, which is yeard, half quarter 
English which breadth, as theye saye, theye cannot exceed to have 
them close wrought;”-^ the letter of Hughes and Parker to the Co, dated 
November 30, 1020 says: ‘‘neither can the weavers conveniently make 
them broader (as themselves saye) to have them substantialye and close 
woven. Thus the narrowness of the ambati cloth was the price of 
its durability. In October, 1620, 1975 pieces of amhatis were sent.^“ 
In August, 1G21, 9500 pieces of amhatis were procured.®^ 


Different Varieties of Ambati Calicoes 
The weavers made the amhatis brown or raw or unbleached. 
When just coming from the loom, these were generally 13 coveds (14J 
yds.) long but of different breadths.^* The letter of Hughes to Surat, 
11th .November, 1620 refers to amhatis of various species, sizes and 
prices. Firstly, the rasis or rasseyes or razai^ (not quilt,®' but orneka 
razai or thick -woven cotton wrapper). It is described in the letter of 


20 lOT., 1618-21, p. 101 j TTU., II, p 141n. 

21 Letter of August 6, 1020; Flll\^ I, p. 4; id., XLUI, 1914, p. 78; FBF,, 
1618-21, pp. 107-8j TFM.^ II, App. D, p. 369. Coved is tke name of a measure 
varying much locally in value in European settlemouts not only in. India but in 
China etc. It is a coiTuptiou, probably an Indo-Portuguese form of Port. CovadOf 
a cubit or eli. Yule and Burnell, Hobson Jobson, p. 207. 

22 FliF., I, p. 16; FEF., 1618-21; /A., vol. XLIII, 1914,. p. 33. 

23 Hughes’ Letter of 6th October, 1620. vol. XLIII, 1914, p. 77. 

24 Letter of August 3, 1621. Zd., XLIII, 1914, p. 105. 

24a Letter of Hughes and Parker to Co, November 30, 1620. (FMF.^ I, p. 16); 
FBF,, 1618-21, p. 213. 

25 TFM.i 11,1 App. D, p. 369. '‘as brought from the loom. They are not all of 
one exacte length, but some come out shorter then others by a coved and generalye 
maye bee 13 coveds Jehanger longe or of Puttana.” (Hughea to Surat. November 
11, 1620, Fm\, I, p, 13; FBF,, 1013-21, p. 206; Jd„ XldH. 1914, pp. 79-81). ‘*Iu 
lengehts these are about 13 coveds and therein litell difereuca betweue either of 
the sortes”. {Tbid). 

26 FRF., I, p. 13; Zd., XLIII, 1914, pp. 79-81. 

27 Explained by 0. Temple as ordinarily a quilt, coverlet, beta applied to 
narrow breadth cloth,* (note in Zd., XLITI, 1914, pp. 79-81). 

t.H.a., DECEMBEE, 1936 
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November 30, 1620 as “the first narrow bredths. generally corce, 

(coarse) and fewe or none above two rnps net the peeoe of about halfe a 
yeard broade and 13 yeards longe.”''® They were thus 20" wide and 
priced at Es. 2 net a piece. Secondly, the Zefferconnyes or Zafarldiani : 
so called probably from the products of the Karkhana of Zafar £han, 
governor of Behar, ‘some years before.’”" According to the letter of 
Hughes to Surat, November 11, 1620 these were “J or at most I broader 
t.hen those (razais) from IJ to 6 rups the net peece;”"" while the letter 
of Hughes and Parker of November 30, 1620 to the Company describes 
them ‘at most may bee one-foxirth broader then the former, but much 
fynner and of hyer prizes, from two to sis rups per peece.”” T^rey 
were thus 26" to 30" wide and priced at Es. IJ to 6 net a piece. 
Thirdly, the Jehangeres or Jadiangiris, the third and last variety, 
the broadest and the finest known at Patna, about 40" wide, priced at 
Es. 3 to 12 net a piece."" 

Thus it appears from the Patna Factory Eecords (1620-21) that 
in each case 'quality as well as quantity had to do with the price.’"" 
About ten years later (1632) Peter Mundy observed that the ambatis 
which the English Company chiefly required from Patna were dearer 
than usual, as most of the weavers were engaged in the Karkhana of 
the local (lovernor Abdullah Khan in making fine linen for his mahal 
or searaglio."" None of the 20 or 30 pieces which brokers brought 


28 1618-21,, ip. 213 also in letter of November 11, 1620. Hughes to 

Surat, FSP., I, p. 13; lA., XLIH, 1914, pp. 79.81. 

29 FEF,, 1618-21, p. 193ii : We know from an inscription on a stone slab, pre- 
served at the Pathanpura masjid of Colgong and found by Prof. K. K. Datta 
of Patna College in 1936, that a fort was built by one, who declared himself a 
Banda of Nawab Zafair Khan in 1012 A.H.=1603 A.D. 

30 J4., XLin, 1914, pp. 79-81. 

31 FRP.j I, p. 16; FEF.j 1618-21, p. 213. -The letter of Hughes to Surat, 3 
March, 1621 gives their price as "under 2 rups per peace”; FBP., I, p. 22; lA., 
XLHI, 1914,. pp. 98-99. 

32 Hughes to Surat, November 11, 1620; FBP., I, p. 13; lA., XLIIl, 1914, 

pp. 79-81; Hughes and Parker to Co. November 30, 1620 FBP., 1, p. 16; FEF., 
1316-21, p. 213: ‘‘the Jehangeres of all prizes to 8 rups per peece.” Hughes 

to Surat, 3 March 1621; FBP., I, p, 22; lA., SLHI, 1914, pp. 98-99. 

33 FPM., II., p. 369. 84 TPM., H, pp. 150-161. 
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to Peter Mimdy was “soe lowe prized (priced) as required” and were 
returned (26tli to 28tl. September) as unfit for Englisb demand. ““ Hence 
Mundy beld tbat ambatis could be found cheaper at Agra than at Patna 
and that it would be wasteful to establish a factory at Patna.’® 

Other Varieties of Calicoes 

Besides ambati cloths other varieties of calicoes, both fine and 
coarse, were procurable in the neighbourhood of Patna and Lukhawar.” 

(i) Sahan 

(i) Sahan (either Sohan, fine sheeting or Sahan, enduring). Mention 
of Sahans or Sahuns has been made in the correspondence of the Patna 
factors with Agra, Swat and the Company. In 1621 they could 
procure only “12 corges (score) of Salum cloth costing 78 repees net” 
(or about 5-6 as each).’® It is included among the cotton cloths in 
the Ainrd-Akbari, without any explanation, priced a piece at 1 to 3 
M (mahmudies)” and referred to by Pelsaert among the products of 
Jagannath as tsehen a superior wide cloth e\iitable for bedsheets.®® 

(ii) Hammdm 

,(ii) Hammdm, towelling, is mentioned occasionally in the corres- 
pondence of the Patna factors.*’ Pelsaert speaks of it among Orissa 
products.*’ Peter Mundy in 1632 mentioned “Hamaones, lynnen, 11 
coveds longe, IJ^ broad, from Oreshawe (Orissa)” among the sundry 

85 Ibid., p. 146. 36 Ibid., p. 143. 

37 TPM., II, App. D, pp. 370-1. Pelsaert refers to “cotton goods (viz. Bengal 
cassUs, ohouters, semianos, ambertees and various other white cloths);” 71., p. 23. 
In Buchanan’s time, Patna was noted for coarse and fine cotton cloth (364-6), 
ornamented wove cloths (365), gold and silver flowered muslin (357) chintz (357), 
cottofn tape (367) and carpets; Martin, El., Patna. 

38 Hughes and Parker to Oo., August 14, 1621; Il'BP., I, p. 33; PEP., 1881-21, 
p. 260; also mentioned in letters to Surat of July 12, 1620 and of January 30, 
1621. 

39 Blochmann, vol, I, p. 94; 1 mahmndi is equivalent to about Is; TPM., 
II, p. 211. 

40 PEP., 1618-21, pp. 191-en.; JI., .p. 8. 

41 Hughes to Surat, 12 July, 1620. 


42 JI,, p. 8. 
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commodities to be had in Patna/’ Taylor describes it as a “cloth of 
a thick stout texture and generally -worn as a wrapper in the cold 
season/’ 

It is interesting to note in the Patna Factory records that the 
trade in both these varieties (Sahan and Hammdm) was in the hands 
of the Pathan dealers, who imported them in small parcels from 
lower Bengal in boats/’ Thus it appears that they were not local 
products of Patna. Neither were they very much in demand for local 
consumption; but the needs of the English factors led to a gradual 
increase in their imports into Patna.” The letter of 12th July, 1620, 
notes: “Of Sahannes and hammomes theire are but fewe at present in 
towne;”” that of August C, 1620 shows that import was increasing: 
“Of Sahannes theire come none to towne. Diverse boates are shortlye 
expected from the lower partes of Bengalla, which by reporte bringe 
quantitye;’’” while the letter of November 11, 1020 notes: “For other 
sortes of callico cloth, as Sahanes and hammomes, wee perceave them 
not to bee bought hether in anye great quantities, but a continuance 
here maye doubtles provide some, but to what number I cannot 
saye.’’” In 1620, 60 pieces of Sahans and Hammams were supplied” 
by the Patna factors to the Agra factory. 

(iii) Chautdhd or Choutare 

(iii) Chautaha (Chautah, Chautahi, Chautai) or Choutare, a 
variety of thick calicoes. Literally the word means fourfolds, a coarse 


43 TPM., II, pp. 166, 16611. 

44 Taylor, Cotton Manufacture of Dacca, quoted by Crooke, Hobson Jobson 
2nd edn., quoted in PDF., 1618-21, pp. 191-6n. 

46 Hughes to Surat, FBP., I, p. 2; FEF., 1618-21, pp. 191-6. 

46 It should be noted that the English E.I.O. had no factories iu the Bengal 
side as yet, and these goods were exported via Agra and Surat. 

47 Ibid. 

48 Hughes to Surat, FBP., I, p. 4; FEF., 1618-21, pp. 197-8; lA., XLHI, 
1914, pp. 73-4. 

49 Hughes to Surat, FBP., I, p. 13; lA., XLUI, 1914, p. 81; FEF., 1618-21, 

pp. 206-6. 

5D Hughes and Parker to Agra, 6 October, 1620; lA., XLIII, 1914, p. 77, 
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double length double width cotton cloth.“ It is also referred to by 
Pelsaert as a possible article of indent on Agra for Holland or 
Batavia. ““ Prom the correspondence of the Patna factors, Sahans and 
Hammdms also seem to be two varieties of Chautare.^‘ Probably it 
had “a wide range of meaning, but as used by the Dutch at this 
period it seems to cover the calicoes of Oudh and Benares.”®* 

(iv) Eahmoutes or Rawat 

(iv) Rahmoutes, rawat, a kind of chautaha, or wide coarse cotton 
cloth.®® (Eaoti=a tent). 

While the Dutch did not indent the varieties of choutS^ia for 
Holland or Batavia — a fact which Pelsaert regretted, the English 
factors at Patna endeavoured to procure these for their investments.®” 

(v) Kamsulcha 

(v) Kanuukhd : literally slightly dried or partly prepared ; hence, 
a rough unfinished product. As the bleaching of Lukhawar avibatis 
caused much delay and expense, Hughes suggested to Surat factory 
(11 November, 1620) the supply of canmsouoks {kamsulcha)^ as a quicker 
and cheaper alternative. But if transported unbleached it had to be 
cleaned of grease or ‘tnandye and dirt from the loom, otherwise it 
would not last out a journey.®' In 1620 Hughes and Parker sent as 

61 TPM., II, p. 371; lA., 1914„ XLIII, p. 70; Crooke, Hobson Jobson, 2nd 
ecln., pp. 217, 706. 

62 JI., p. 23. 

63 Immediately after mentioning Sahans and hammums, Hughes writes, 
“Other sortes of ohoutare are not here to bee gotten unless some fews rahmoutes.’’ 
Letter to Surat, 12 July, 1620; lA., XLIII, 1914, p. 70. 

64 JI., p. 23n.; FSF., 1618-21. .pp. 191-6n. 

66 Ibid., Carnao Temple was unable to trace it in any vernacular unless it 
is a mistranslation for rawat, raot, rawati raoti, — lA., 1914, p. 70n. 

66 Letter of Hughes to Surat, 12 July, 1620; FBP.j I, p. 2; FEF; 1618-21, 
pp. 191-6. 

57 Hughes to Surat, 11 November, 1620, F3F., I, p. 13; FEF., 1018-21, p. 205 
and n; lA., XLIII, 1914, p. 80; TPM., II, p. 371, It is difficult to agree with 
Foster’s note : — “Mmdi is Hindi for starch, but that does not seem to be the 
meaning intended here.” Probably the Patna factors did not know the exact 
processes of manufacture. 
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musters (samples) 8 pieces of TCamsukhas wliited only witliout starcli, 
and 10 pieces with starch, all provided at Lukhawar.'^® 


(vi) Cassa 

(vi) Cassa (a variety of muslin) : mentioned by the Patna factors 
as an export from Patna. Pelsaert wrote; “Patna produces much muslin 
(cassa), but it is coarse, worth 4 or 5 rupees the piece.”" 

One variety of muslin was the Kaimkhani, probably so-called after 
Qaim Khan," and referred to by John Kenn, chief of Casimbazar 
(1668-66). It was “a sort of thine cloth” of Bihar, very like coarse 
cassa (muslin) 14 coveds by | coved, and priced at 40, 60 and 60 rupees 
a score, i.e., 2-3 Es. a piece. It was chiefly bought by Uogols 
(Mugbals) and Praychaes (and also Armenians in the sixties of the 17th 
century), for transport to ILabore and thence to Persia. Hughes pro- 
posed to send samples for a trial." Both the Patna factors and the 
Surat authorities realised the Bihar Kaimkhanis to be “fitter for 
Persia than England, yet as fit for Barbary or Turkey as any other 
place.”" 

Another variety was “a thin cloth like callico lawnes”, referred 
to by the Patna factors, as ‘procurable in good quantities.’" 


68 Letter to Surat, Oetobei 6, 1620; FltP., I, p. 11. 

69 JI., pp. 7-8. “An ordinary cassa is only 21-22 gae by IJ but these are 
usually 24-25 gaz by 11, equivalent to 30 Holland ells long by If ella broad. Here 
Ilahi gaz of 32’ is intended, not Bengal gaz of 27". — Pelsaert, Moreland and 
Greyl, 8n ; Mundy speaks of ‘ 'cassas at Sunargaon, 300 corse downs the river 
Gauges, a fine and thin cloth” (quoted FEF,, 1618-21, pp. 191-6). Two hundred 
years lateir (1811-12) Buchanan referred to gold and silver flowered muslin made 
at Patna by women, similar to that at Malda. Martin, Eastern India, Patna, 
pp. 366-7. 

60 Ace. to Foster, eamcanys of Kenu’s notea; FEF., 1618-21, pp. 192n, 196. 

61 Hughes to Snrat, 12 July, 1620; FBP., I, pep. 2-4; lA., XLHI, 1914, p. 71. 

62 Hughes to Surat, 11 November, 1620; FBP., I, p. 13; FEF., 1618-21, p. 206; 
lA., XLHI, 1914, p. 82. 

63 Hughes and Parker tq the Co. November 30, 1620; FBP., I, p. 16, FEF., 
1618-21, p. 213. (Lawn=fine, open texture.). 
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(vii) Doupatta 

(vii) Doupattas : from Hindi dopattah, two breadths. It was a 
kind of narrow calico much used for {■•arments and imported from 
Malda by the /•'rayc/iaes.'*' 


Places of Manufacture 

From the description of ambatis and different Tarieties available, 
let us now pass to the places of manufacture. The localities round 
Patna, within a radius of 30 miles, were important centres of cotton 
manufacture. Soon after his arrival there in 1620, Hughes found that 
the amhati calicoes he was seeking were “made a dayes journey from 
this place (Patna) in a prigonye (paragana) or shier (sahar) called 
Lackhower.”“° Peter Mundy i(n 1632 described it as “a place 12 
coru'se (coss) off, where is much cloth made and brought hither 
(Patna).”®' It has been identified with Lukhawar of the Indian Atlas, 
a town some 25 or 30 miles SSW of Patna.®' Hughes described it 
as “the pente or fayer”" i.e., it was a market of cloth goods for the 
surrounding villages where they were woven." At Lukhawar they 
were “bought of all prizes, infinite quantity es, from the poor 
weavers Pelsaert wrote that ‘Liakhawar produces amhertees, a 

superior grade of white cloth, 14 gaz long and of different widths worth 


64 Hughes to Surat 12 July, 1620; FliP., I, p. 2; PhP., 1613-21, pp. 191-6; 
XLIII, 1914, p. 71. Nicholas Ufflet speaks of depottoes, a kind of oloako 

(cloth?) of gould of 20 rupees per peeoe, made at Sultanpoore; FFF., 1618-21, 
pp. 195n., 61n, 

65 Letter dated November 30, 1620; FRF., I, p. 16; FEF., 1618-21, p. 213. 

66 TPM., II, 'P. 145. 

67 FEF., 1618-21, p. 192n. Survey of India Map., Dt. Patua. 

08 Hughes to Surat, 12 July, 1620; FRP., I, p. 3; FEF., pp. 191-6, = 

Hindi iieth or penth, o market town). 

69 TPM., 11, App. D, p. 362. 

TO FFtP., I, p. 16; FEF., 1618-21, p. 2l3; Hughes to Siirat, August 6, 1620; 
Flip., I, p. 4; FEF., 1618-21, pp. 197-8; 14., SLIH, 1914, p. 73. 
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from four to ten rupees tlie piece.”” Apparently lie is referring to tlie 
Jahangiri variety of the amhatis. 

Besides Lukhawar, there were other centres of production. Thus 
Mundy mentions “Amhartrees made at Nundownepore and Selimpore 
etc., 12 and 14 course (coss) off, lOJ coveds longe and ner (sic) 1 
broad.”” Carnac Temple could not identify these two places.” In 
the Ain-i-Alibari a Salimpur is given among the mahals in the Sathar 
of Tirhut.” A glance at the Survey of Indio map (Patna district), how- 
ever, suggests the possibility that Salimpur is modern Islampur” of 
the Eutwa^Islampur railway line and that Hundownepore is probably 
represented by Nundun, about 30 miles South of Patna. The town 
of Bihar, as it is even now, was also a centre of cloth production. 
About 1001 Kenu (Chief of Cassimbazar factory 1058-65) wrote: “At 
Banaras (? Behar) 12 course from Pattana, and Lachore, . 10 theres 
white cloth fitt for Persia to be had called Umbertees and Cameanys, 
from Es. 1/8/- to 3/- rupees per piece.’”' Further, just as Pelsaert 
says" that from Chabaspur and Sonargaon to Jagannath all live by 
the weaving industry, so also in the neighbourhood of Patna, every 
village, every town was a centre of cloth production, as Mundy men- 
tions that the merchants had to go “from towne to towne.”” 

Comparison of Patna Calicoes with Sarnana and Gufrat Calicoes 

The cotton industry at Patna was regarded in the twenties of the 
17th century as better suited to the English Company’s demand than 

71 JI., p. 7. H« describes it as 16 Kos further than Oudh, but this is 
evidently wrong. Befereuces to Lukhawar cloths (Laccowreea) are found in the 
18th century records alsoj see Prof. K. K. Datta’s ‘Studies in lienyol 
Suhah,’ oh. 3. 

72 TPM., n, p, 164. 73 TPM., 11, p. 164n. 

74 Jarreit, II, p. 166. 

76 The! Survey of India Map shows 2 other Selimpurs, one near Baiknnthpur 
about 15m., the other 74m. south of Lnkliawar. 

76 Quoted in FEF., 1618-21, p. 192n, 

77 JI., p. 8. 

78 TPM., Il, pp. 146-6. In Buchanan’s time Patna, Futwah, Gaya and Nawada 
were centres of cloth production. Buchanan’s Patna Beport in Martin’s Eastern 
India, p. 362. 
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that at Semiana (Samana) in the Patiala State. The contention of Hughes 
that the Zafarkhauis of Liildiawar were better made than the Samana 
calicoes is corroborated hy the letter of Robert Young at Semiana. to 
the President and Council at Surat, dated August 2, 1621 to the effect 
that Patna was “a mure fitting place than Samana, as it was reported 
to aft'orde greater quantities of wellmade cloth which is more fitting 
our country than the cloth of these partes being for the most part of 
a sligater making and of unoertayne lengths and breadths.’”' 
Purther, in the twenties of the 17th century the Zafarkhauis of 
Lukhawar were in no way worse than the haftas of Broach, as the 
letter of Hughes at Lukhawar to Surat dated August 3, 1621 states that 
“the Jafferchanes both for length and breadth, will parallel, if not 
exceed your narrowe Barroch baftaes.’”^ Conditions changed in the 
thirties; Gujrat was “returning to its former estate,” after the famine 
of 1630, and Peter Mundy doubted whether the calicoes of Patna 
would be equal to those of Gujrat, better known for goodness and 
cheapness.*' The Gujrat calicoes were also referred to by Pietro Della 
Valle (1623-7) and Maudelslo (1638-9).*“ 

Production of Cotton 

The correspondence of the Patna factors does not throw any light 
on the question whether the cotton was produced in the neighbour- 
hood of Patna or imported. But the invaluable jouimal of Peter 
Mundy notes that on I6th to 17th September, 1632, he saw cotton fields 
standing, together with other trees, in the area between Naubatpur 
and Patna. Therefore we can safely say that at least a part of what 
was used in the cloth industry was produced in Patna.** 


79 FEW., 1618-21, p. 258. 

80 Letter of Hugbes to Surat, August 3, 1621; FltP., I, p. 31; hhT., 
1618-21, p. 258. 

81 TPM., II, p. 151. 

82 Pietro Della Valle (1623-7, Hak. Soo. Grey’s edition) pp. 60-81; Calcutta 
JRcview, 1882, p. 73, article by E. Rehatsak on Mandelslo and Thevenot. 

83 TPM., II, p. 134. On 16tli September 1632, Mundy reached Nanbatpur. 
On 17tli he reached “this Oitie (Pattana, 8 course); noe west ground all the 
way, hut full of Mango Trees, Cocotrees, Sugar Cane, Gotten and graine. He 

I.H.Q., DECBMBBK, 1936 H 
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Supply of capital 

As in tlie 18th. and early 19th. centuries., so in the early part of 
the 17th century also, the merchants had to supply capital to the 
weavers who were described as ‘poor’ in the correspondence of the 
Patna factors. Goods could he made to order and meet the require- 
ments of the merchants. But it is not clear from the Patna records 
whether the dadni system encouraged indolence among the workmen 
and reduced them to “a state of dependence little better, if so good, 
as slavery,” as it did in early 19th century.®^ 

The trade in amhati cloths at Lukhawar was large, hut it was not 
so large as originally expected by the Patna factors. According to the 
letter of August 6, 1620, Hughes learnt on hearsay evidence (reports of 
weavers) that daily 1000 pieces could be procured, and as the provision 
of raw goods lasted from 3 to 4 months, this would bring the annual 
outturn to from 90,000 to 120,000 pieces, valued at from Rs. 200,000 
to Rs. 250,000 in round numbers @ Rs, 2/- a piece ail round.®® So 
Hughes suggested that Rs. 50,000 could be safely invested in brown 
amhatis alone. But after securing definite information about the con- 
ditions of Lukhawar, Hughes wrote on November 11, 1620 that “20,000 
peeces maye yearlye bee provided browne. We may compare this 

also noticed (Dec. 1630) green Cotton fields in C. India; Ihid.^ p. 65, Ixvi. 
Probably the sUetrLce of. the Patna factors (1620-1) was due to the fact that they 
traded mostly with the South, of Patna, while the cotton fields were to its west. 
Buchanan wrote in early 19th century: “Cotton is by far the most common 
material used in the cloth manufacture of these districts; and a great part of 
what is used is produced in the country.” Martiu, Eastem India, Dt. Patna, 
p. 349. 

84 Letter' of Sth August, 1620. 

86 Buchanan wrote in 1812: “The system of advances and a good deal of 
the fine cloth is made on advance, produces its usual consequences; and the 
workmen, becoming indolent, do not make to a greater value than they do when 
working at coarse goods for ready money sale.” (Martin’s Eastern India^ Patna, 
p. 354) ; and further the “System of advances I's totally unnecessary hut it is here 
pursued by all the native dealers, as keeping the workmen in a state of depend- 
ence little better, if so good, as slavery” (p. 365). 

86 Hughes to Surat, August 6, 1620; MPT., pp. 4-6; XLHI, 1914, 74. 

■87 Letter of November 11, 1620. 
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estimate with what Peter Muady wrote in 1632, that “in 5 or 6 months 
the merchants who had used this trade for a long time might procure 
40 or 50 Core (Kori, score of pieces) or perhaps 100 (i.e., about 800, 
1000 or 2000 pieces) and that the chief Broker for coarse linen suggested 
that the English might invest Es. 2 or 3000' a month, after the busi- 
ness was set on foot, and the country came to know the object of the 
English."” 

The English factors were greatly hampered by late arrival of 
funds, often insufficient and “sent in driblets.” Thus only 3T,000 
rupees were sent in all in 1620-1, whereas Es. 50,000 were demanded 
for raw ambatis alone.” 


Marketing Organisation 

Some details of the marketing organisation and the difficulties of 
cotton trade may be gathered from the correspondence of the P'atna 
factors. It appears that the Patna factors, though enjoying full ini- 
tiative in dealing with the weavers and responsibility in sending the 
goods, werd bound down by the general instructions of the authorities at 
Surat and Agra. Thus on September 14, 1620, Hughes wrote to- Agra 
that he “noted the instructions from Surat regarding purchase 
of ambertyes etc.”'"’ 

The principal time of dealing with the weavers in procuring raw 
ambatis was from about October to November. The letter of Hughes 
to Surat of October 31, 1620 notes : “with the proceeds of sale to the 
governor, Hughes wanted to go to Laokho-uxe whither Mr. Parker is 
gone befor with 900 rups to make enterance with the rawe Ambertyes, 
the tyme beinge now principall good for theire provision, and no 
buyers alreade.”'”- Hence it may be inferred that the other merchants, 
rivals of the English, did not begin dealing with the weavers before 
October. 


88 TPM., II, pp. 145-6. 89 Ibid., App. D. 

90 FBP., vol, I, p. 9; FFF., 1618-21, p. 199. 

91 FBP., I, p. 18; U„ XLni, 1914, p. 79; FFF., 1818-21, p. 202, In early 
19th century, Buchanan wrote: "The coarse goods made for market sale are 
always sold as they come from the loom” (Martin, Eastern India, Patna, p. 356). 
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Usually, ambati calicoes were purchased at Lukhawar raw from 
weavers: who brought them from neighbouring gonjes or manufacturing 
villages, at the rate of about 50, 60 or 100 pieces daily.®® But some 
weavers of Lukhawar also brought ambatis to Patna town, for sale in 
the local bazar from whom Hughes purchased small parcels.'* 

In buying raw ambatis from the weavers, at Patna, it was custo- 
mary for the purchasers to get a discount or dasturi of 4 annas in the 
rupee of 16 annas i.e., an abatement or allowance of 25%.“ But at 
Lukhawar the discount was uncertain, depending on the bargaining 
power of the merchant.'* 

The provision of raw ambatis appears to take about 3 or 4 months 
i.e., approximately from November to February. But bleaching was 
necessary to make them fit for the European market." Some weavers 
of course used to bring bleached calicoes ‘in small parcels’ to Patna 
town only for the bazar demand, but from them Hughes could not 
(November, 1620), inspite of his best efforts, procure more than one 
thousand pieces. .So he had to purchase raw calicoes for investments 
partly at Lukhawar and partly from other merchants. They used to 
buy calicoes raw and then bleach them themselves and they would not 
sell them even with 12i% profit, as they made greater profits 
by transporting them to Agra and Lahore.'^ 

Hence Hughes held that with sufficient time at disposal, the best 
and cheapest course was to purchase them raw or unbleached from, the 
weavers and then immediately to have them bleached." But bleaching 

92 Hughes to Surat, 12 July, 1620; FBP., I, ,p, 2; FEF., 1618-21, pp. 191-6. 

93 Hughes to Surat, August 6, 1620; FBP^, I, p. 4; I A., 1914, p. 73; FEF., 
1618-21, pp. 197-8. 

94 Hughes to Surat„ 12 July, 1620; FBP., I, p. 2; FEF., 161821, pp. 191-6; 
Hughes to Surat, 11 November, 1620; FBP,, I, .p. 13; FEF., 161821, pp. 204-6; 
I.4., XLIII, 1914, pp. 79-81. 

95 Hughes to Surat, 11 November, 1620; lA., XtJU, 1914, pp. 79-81; FEF., 

161821, p. 206. 96 TPM., H, p. 362. 

97 Hughes to Surat, Patna, 11 November, 1620; FBP., I, p. 13; FEF., 
161821, pp. 204-6; in detail in lA., XLIH, 1914, pp. 78-9. 

98 Hughes’ Letter to Surat, 6 August, 1620; FBP., I, p. 4; FEF., 1618121, 
pp. 197-8; XA., XLlil, 1914, p. 73. Buchanan wrote in 1811-12: ’’The coarse 
goods made for market sale are always sold as they come from the loom, but that 
intended for sale is all bleached” (Martin’s India, 356). 
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was “exceeding® teadious and troublesome, tbougb put forth, as 
bought, as “the whitster detaynes them in whitinge and starchinge 
about three monthes,”” Apart from this delay from March to May 
approximately, bleaching involved -many charges, varying according to 
the fineness and breadth of the cloths, besides the cost of cleaning 
materials.. The letter of jSTovember 11, 1620 notes that “their charge 
in oureinge them more or leese, acoordinge to theire fineness and 
breadth, some 2J, some 3, and some 3i] rtips, per courge, (score) besides 
sops ette.”‘”‘ So the charge of bleaching was approximately 2 to 3 as. 
a piece,^"^ somewhat higher than in the time of Buchanan, 

'This cost of bleaching had to be borne, not by the weavers, as they 
sold the goods raw, but at first by the merchants who had to adapt the 
raw goods to the needs of the markets by bleaching. And the merchants 
used to cover these charges by the old custom of the ‘reza’ or by cutt- 
ing off a fragment of 10% of the total length of the piece before sending 
it to be bleached. This ‘reza’ could be sold as unbleached stuff and 
was a ‘valuable asset’ in cases of large scale purchases. But as the 
length of the bleached cotton goods would be reduced from 14J to 
about 13 yards, the Company’s factors did not follow the custom but 
“whited the intier peoe (entire piece) as bought from the loom.’’*"* 

99 Hughes' letter to Surat of November 11, 1620; FBP., I, p. 18; lA., 
XLin, 1914, pp. 79-81; FEF., 1618-21, p, 205. 

100 Hughes’ letter to Surat, 12 July, 1620; FBP., I, p. 2; FEF., 1618-21, 
pp. 191-6, In the time of Peter Mundy (1632) the time taken for whitening was 
“above a month.” TPM., H, p. 146. Possibly in the thirties, owing to reduced 
demand after the expulsion of Portuguese, washermen could bleach a larger 
number of cotton goods in a shorter time than before. 

101 TPM., II, App. D, p. 369; Hughes’ letter to Surat, 11 November, 1620; 
FBP.. I. p. 13; lA., XI/HI, 1914, pp. 79-81; Hughes to Surat, 12 July, 1620; 
FBP., I, p. 2; FEF; 1618-21, pp. 191-6. 

102 TPM., n, App. I>, p. 369. Details of bleaching and washermen, in 19th 
century are given by Buchanan (Martin, pp. 328-29, 366). In early 19th 
century, the cost of bleaching one score (of 28 pieces) varied aco. to size 
from “2 rs. 7 anas, 3 pices to 3 rs. 3 anas, 6 pices”' or roughly from Bs. 2^ to 3i, 
including the cost of soap, soda, lime and requisite implements, which the washer- 
men got from Co.’s factory. 

103 Hughes to Surat, 12th July, 1620; FBP., I, p. 2; FEF., 1618-21, pp. 191-6; 
Hughes to Surat, 11 November, 1620; FBP., I, p. IS; I A., SLIH, 1914, pp. 79-81; 
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Tlus tlie provision of amhatis, bleached and unbleached, and their 
preparation and finishing for sale, required from about 8 to 10 
monthsd”^ It was necessary for the merchants “to goe gatheringe tf 
it by litle and litle, from Towne to iTowne, knowe its valewe, and 
where to flnde it,” as Mundy remarked, ““ or “to have the years and 
meanes beforehand to he perpeatually doings therein,” as Hughes 
wrote.'"' Hard reconnaissance and search for one year, and adequate 
supply of funds were antecedent conditions of a successful investment. 
Hence, starting rather late in the season, and getting only about three 
months’ time, (July-October), Hughes could not send any material 
shipping in the first year (1620), except some samples of unbleached 
goods. Peter Mundy also had to discard the idea of establishing a 
factory at Patna in 16,32, on account of the limited time at his disposal 
(17th September to 16th November, 1632).'°' 

In the marketing organisation of the period, brokers played an 
important and indispensable part. They used to act as intermediaries 
between the merchant and the producer,, finding out for the former the 
sources of supply of cotton goods and bringing samples for approval, to 
be returned, if disapproved. Thus Peter Mundy set brokers to seek 
out coarse anibatis, on 26th September, 1632. Next day they bought 20 
or 30 pieces, which were, however, returned on the 28th as being un- 
suitable for the English demand. '°‘ Probably there were different 
brokers who specialised in different varieties of goods e.g., as Peter 
Mundy mentions “Ganga Ham, the Cheifest Broker in theis parts for 


FFjF., 1618-Sl, pp. 191-6. Camac Temple explains the above as; — “that the reza 
was usually 10% of the whole piece, and constituted a species of discount, like 
our own 13 to the baker’s dozen”; M., XLIII, 1914, p. 80; TPM., II, App. D, 
pp. 369-70. 

104 TPM., II, p. I6I. 

106 Ibid., ,pp. 145-6. 

106 Hughes to Surat, 11 November, 1620; PBP., 1, p. 13; lA., 2i(LIII, 1914, 
pp. 79-81. 

107 Mundy was ordered to complete business in Patiia so as to reach Agra 
by the middle of January 1633. So he would have to start by the end of 
November and had to finish everything in about 6 weeks’ time. Introduction TPM., 
II, xxxii. 

108 TPjlf., II, p. 145. 
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Corse linen.””” In retnrn for these services, there was a brokerage 
paid by the maker both at Patna and at Lakhawar.”^” Prom the corre.s- 
pondenoe of the Patna factors it appears that on unbleached goods the 
brokerage was fluctuating and uncertain, and that on bleached goods 
it was about 5 pice a piece, paid by the maker. Of this 2 pice went to 
the “Governor or Shikdar” or revenue oflfloer of the pargana, 2 pice to 
the broker, and 1 pice was paid to the merchant. Hence “over every 
transaction there must have been a groat deal of calculation, and each 
party had to keep head cool and eyes wide open.” This was a very wide 
custom, but apparently the Patna factors reg'arded it as unpleasant and 
tried to reduce it.*“ 


Variations in Measurement 

Absence of standardised units of measurement increased the diffi- 
culties of the cloth trade. There were four different measures, the 
Jahangiri coved of 40" (13J = 14J yds.), the Ilahi gaz or the Agra 
coved of 33", the Patna coved of 41", and the Lukhawar coved of 
43i". Hughes took the Jahangiri coved to be the standard. But the 
Surat factors confused it with the Agra coved of 33" and then thought 
it to be 32y'. Hence there was “a disconcerting discrepancy in 
accounts.” Owing to the difference between the Patna and the Lakha- 
war coveds, the weavers necessarily suffered the loss of jV or 6J% on 
sales."” 


109 TPM.j p. xxsii. 

110 Hughes to Surat, 11 November, 1620; 1.4., XLIII, 1914, pp. 79-81, FEF., 
1618-21, p. 205; Hughes to Surat, 12 July, 1620; FUF.., I, p. 2; FEF., 1618-21, 
pp. 191-6. 

111 Ibid., TPM., II, p. 370. It is not clear from Hughes’ note whether the 
amount was paid to the Governor or Shikdar or to both of them. Probably it 
was paid only to the Shikd'ar, the revenue officer. 

112 TPM., II, App. D, p. 370; Hughes to Surat, 3 March, 1621; FllP., I, 
p. 22; 71., XLIII, 1914, pp. 98-99; Hughes to Surat, 11 November, 1620; FRF., 
I, p. 13; FEF., 1618-21, p. 205; 71., XLIII, 1914, pp. 79-81'; Hughe.s to Surat, 12 
July, 1620; FBP., I, p. 2; FEF., 1618-21, pp. 191-6. 

(a) “the jehangery [which is one-fourth longer than the elahye (=33") of 
Agra] =12 July, 1620. 
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Tka provision and despatcL. of goods were also kindered by tke 
rainy season. Tke letter of Hugkes to Surat dated August 6, 1620, 
notes tkat “tke raynes (rains) is some impediment to tkeire provision 
for tkat tke weavers by reason thereof come not to towne as wontedly.““ 
Tko provisions of 1620 were finished before 6tk October, 1620. 

'Trade Competition and Distribution 
Apart from tke English Company’s factors, other merchants were 
engaged in trade with Patna, and tke former had to meet a severe com- 
petition in tke Portuguese, Persian, Mughal, Patkan, Armenian and 
Indian merchants including East Bengal merchants. Speaking of 
provision of Cklicoes, Hughes wrote to Surat on 6th August, 1620 : 
“There are greate store of buyers abroade which hath somwhat 
inkansed (i.e., enhanced the price of) the Commodity.’’'"^* 

The Portuguese merchants who were already in possession of tke 
field, used to come to Patna in their diverse frigates from the “bottom 
of Bengalis, from Satgaon, Hugli and Pipli and used to “buye up 
all theye can laye hand of.“‘ They traded via Bengal and yearly had 
skipping from Malacca and Cochin. In return for Chinese silks, 
spices, tin and jewellery which they imported, they exported from Patna 
avibati calicoes, Khassa or variety of muslin, all sorts of thin cloth, 

dyed into redds purposelye for sails to the southwards,’’ silk, and 

(l>) ‘The cloths are genei'elly 13 coveds Jehauger longe or of Puttaua, hetweeno 
which and the coved of Lackhoure is some small diferance, the country coved beiuge 
the longer by allmost a giery ( r\ of a. gaz) or ,■,".’’=11 November, 1620. 
Peter Mundy (1632) notes, “The Coved heere is coved of Agra,, and 6 coVede 
of Agra make 4 hlnglish yards, Soe that this Coved is neerest hand (as near as 
possible) 1 yard 2 inches; TPM., II, p. 166. 

113 Hughes to Surat, August 6, 1620; PJBP„ I, p. 4; lA., XLHI, 1914, ip. 73; 
fEF., 1618-31, pp. 197-8. 

114 Letter of Hughes to Surat, 6 August, 1620; mP., I. pp. 4-6; lA. XLIII, 

1914, p. 73. ' ’ 

116 Hughes and Parker to Oo. November 30, 1620; FBP,, I, pp 16-18; lA , 
XLin, p. 83. > > ■ > > 

116 Letter of 6 August in lA., p. 73. Letter to Co. November 30, 1620; FSF., 
t, .pp. 16-18; lA., XLlII, 1914, p. 83; TPM., II, p. 362. These places were 
known to the English only by distorted names and reports 

117 Ibid. 
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coarse Jaanpur carpets. Tlie Portuguese were of course persecuted 
by Slialijaliau and were expelled from Bengal about 1G32, an event 
wliicli must liave seriously atfected tlie cotton trade but tlie other mer- 
cliants continued to ‘^make great investments” at Patna in the first half 
of the 17th century. 

Hughes notes in his letter of 12tk July, 1620: ‘‘The Moyole^ and 
Fraychaes are here like bees.*”^'’ The word Mogoles does not indicate 
a definite race, but it is applied to all sorts of Central Asiatic foreigners 
including Persians and merchants from the Northwest Frontier 
regions. Probably the word Ptaychaea does not mean inhabitants of 
Uudh and Behar,^ as Sir William Foster conjectures, nor Brachios or 
Persians, as the late N. Eaye writes, but East Bengal traders, judg- 
ing from the word and the spelling of the word — as it was not in use 
ill. Bihar or Uudh vernaculars and is only creditable to Bengali; and 
the vowel transposition is peculiar to East Bengal; and also from the 
fact that the village ballads of East Bengal as preserved from the 
mediaeval period onwards distinctly show that all the Gangetic water- 
ways were frequented by Bengal boats and merchants carrying Bengal 
products far and wide even out into different parts of Indo-China and 
East Indies. The two indications about the caiiying trade of the 


118 TPM., II, p. 366; Letter of Hughes to Surat, July 12, 1620; FFP., I, p. 2; 
FEF., 1618-21, pp. 191-6; Letter of Hughes and Parker to Co. Novembeir 30, 
1620; FltP., I, pp. 16-18; 7.4., XLIH, .p. 83. 

119 TPM., II, pp. 145-6. 

120 Hughes to Surat, FllP.j 1, p. 4; lA.^ ISLIll, 1914, p. 71. One is reminded 

of Pelsaert’s expression, “Armenians running and racing about like hungry folk, 
whose greedy eyes ” JL, p. 16. 

121 TPM., II, p. 362; Carnac Temple’s note in 74., XLIII, 1914, p. 71. 

122 'This unusual word is possibly to he explained by the Sanskrit Prachya, 
meaning like purhiyLi, “an inhabitant of the countries to the eastwards” i.e., 
to those at Agra (where Hughes probably learnt the terra) the inhabitants of 
Oudh, Behar &c. But this is mere conjecture.' — FEF., 1618-21, p. 195n.; TPM., 
II, p. 362j 74., XLIII, 1914, p. 71n. The words 'Porop’ and 'Bengalen Porop’ 
are common in Pelsaert’s Remonstrantie, Jl., p. 4; Pelsaert used the term to 
include the Mogul provinces of Allahabad, Bihar, and Orissa, but not Bengal; 
Ihld., p. 4n. ; see also TPM.^ II, p. 99n. 

123 N. Raye, EAEB.j p, 27n. 
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Praychaes are (1) bringing Malda products to Patna marbet, and (2) 
taking Biliar products to Bengal. 

Tbe chief exports of both tbe Moyoles (Mughals) and tbe Pray- 
chaes out of Patna were anubati calicoes, mandih or turban clotbs of 
Benares {? Bihar), demanded in Persia, girdles or Karmarhands , 
layclies (alauhah, aldcha, ildcha) or short silk and thread cloth, and 
doupattas or cotton goods in the form of sheets from Malda ; also some 
types of muslins and a sort of thin cloth called caynwconyes 
(Kaimkhani) of Bihar (a coarse variety of Khassa), which were not fit 
for the English market.’^® They were brought for transport by the 
Moyoles to Lahore and Northwest India generally'”' and found a ready 
market in Persia, Tvu-key and North Africa. They purchased any- 
thing required by importing only specie or bills of exchange.'”* 

Besides these, there were the Pathan traders, engaged in bringing 
Sahans from lower Bengal. It is probable that they were mostly indi- 
genous Pathans who had recently been dispossessed of political power 
and teritorial possessions, and not the foreign Pathans who began to 
come to India from about the middle of the 17th century.'”' 

Armenian merchants are referred to by Pelsaert at Lahore, 
together with merchants of Aleppo.'" But from the notes of Peter 
Mundy (1632) we know that the Armenians had trade relations with 
Patna also. There was a cosmopolitan sarai for the comfort of these 
traders. Speaking of the “Zeffe Ckauns Sarae,” Mundy says, “this 
place is chiefly for Merchants of strange Countries, as Mogolls, 
Persians, Armenians, where they may lodge and keepe their goods the 
tyme of their stay heere, payeinge so much by the moneth. Theis are 
usuallie in great citties, but the other sort of Saraes are in all places 


124 The Bengal colony at Jaipur dates from about the last decade of the 
16tli century. 

125 Letter of 11 November, 1620; lA., XLIII, p. 32. 

126 TPM., II, p. 366. 127 p, 302 . 

128 Ibid., p. 366; Letter of 11 November, 1620; FBP., I, IA„ XLIII, 1914, 
p. 82; Letter of Hughes to Surat, 12 July, 1620; FBP., I, pp. JA., XLIIl! 
1914, p. 71. 

129 Sir J. N. Sarkar, Fall of Mughal Empire, vol. 1. 

130 JI., p. 30. 
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servinge for all sorts of TraTellers tiiat come att niglit and away in 
the morninge/^^^ 

In January 1622, an Italian, Villentine Bernardine, came to Agra, 
enroute to Patna to make investments for Persia. Possibly he got 
information from the English factors who “dispeeeded him on his 
way.’* But he was not heard of again. 

Regarding distribution, it appears that there was a small local 
demand in the Patna bazar for the unbleached and bleached cloths of 
Lukhawar.^^^ There was also some interprovincial trade carried on by 
the English and other merchants with Agra and Lahore in bleached 
cotton g'oods,”* and also with South and North Bengal. Some of the 
bleached goods were again exported by the English merchants for use 
in England, other European countries, Persia, Barbary and Turkey. 
Persia was a market for the amhatis and Kaimkhanis^^^ of Bihar and 
Lukhawar at least up to the middle of the 17th century, if not later. 
Speaking of the possible use of amhatis in England, Hughes wrote : 
“The narrowest sorts (of amherti cloth) unfiting either for England or 
transports as liliewise the broader sorts (i.e., Zafarkhanis in the letter 
of 3rd August 1620) to come shorte in their lenghets and breadthes for 

131 TPM.^ 11, p. 159. Zeffe Ckaun is Saif Khan, late governor of Bihar 
1627-32, see TPil/., II, pp. 108-9u. [Calcutta was an Armenian trade centre from 
before 1630 (Sukeas Street from Sukea,, a merchant prince and benefactor). An 
Armenian widow’s tomb is referred to in the Sunday Siaissman, 9th February, 
1936]. 

132 N. Kaye, EAl^B.^ pp. 27-28 quoting the letter of Hughes and Parker to 
Surat, October 18, 1621. “Probably he availed himself of one of the Portuguese 
frigates coming te Patna from Hugh and Patna and sailed down the Ganges to 
the Sea and by sea to Persia whence he had come.” See N. Raye, p. 28. 

133 Hughes to Surat, November 11, 1620; I, p. 13; M-, XLIII, 1914, 

pp. 78-79. It appears from the notes of Buchanan that there was such a local 
demand in the early 19th century j Martin, Eastern India^ Patna Report, pp. 353-4. 

134 Ibid. 

135 Ibid., Hughes to Surat, 6 August, 1620. FBP., I, p. 4, FEP., 1618-21, 
pp. 197-8; lA., XLIII, 1914, p. 73. [Hughes proposed to buy some small 
quantities as samples of the available articles for a trial for Lahore and Persia. 
Letter of July 12, 1620. lA., XLIII, 1914, p. 71. Baftas and other cotton goods 
manufactured at Broach, were in this period, exported to England, Java, Mocha, 
and Persia. — JIE., X, 1931, p. 246]. 

136 Kenn, 1661, quoted in FEF., 1^8-21, p. 192. 
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tLe use of slieetinge, stirtinge etts The well-making of tke 

Clothe wherein it exceeds either Samanea or your haftaes (of Broach in 
the letter to Surat, 3rd August, 1621) will make it of good esteeme in 
England.”^^ Thus it appears that English demand was at this time for 
coarse and thick cotton stuffs, possibly to serve as substitute for 
woollens.* 

Jagadish Narayan Sarkar 
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Cults and Cult-acts in Eerala* 

The Bhagavati Cult 

Of all tlie varied cults, prevalent in Kerala, the Bliagavati Cult 
is the most popular. Bhagavati is generally the patron-deity 
of all families, big and small. She is again the patron of the village 
and even though there may be a big temple dedicated to the chief gods 
of Pauranic Hinduism in the villages, she holds the place of importance 
in the minds not only of the rustic villagers, hut also of the cultured. 
Quite consistent with this we have a number of Kdvus, the seat of 
Bhagavati shrines, and all Raws are looked upon with more than an 
ordinary amount of awe and respect. The popularity that Bhagavati 
enjoys even today amongst the masses, the number of temples set apart 
for the goddess and the uniform sanctity with which these are treated — 
all these tend to show that this was one of the cults most popular in 
Kerala : and when we also remember the fear and dread attached to these 
temples and the rather unseemly practices associated with these temples, 
at least a majority of them, we are naturally tempted to believe also 
that this must have been one of the earliest of the cults to become 
popular in this part of the lanS) Certain peculiar features of this cult 
form the subject of this paper. 

The cult of Bhagavati stands entirely distinct from the cults of 
Siva and Visi^u. In the first place, though varied are the sources of 
Bhagavati, yet in the cult os it obtains today, these differences are 
more or less merged. Secondly, Bhagavati is the only divinity amongst 
us who works through the instrumentality of a human agent. 
Thirdly, peculiar are the rituals which are conducted for the propitia- 
tion of the goddess and such ritualistic practices are entirely absent in 
the case of every other deity, inasmuch as they are of the nature of 
communal offerings, characterised by the presence of the lower forms 
of tantric and mantric rites and not rarely accompanied by the offering 


Continued from lEQ., vol. XT, 1935, pp. 474 £P, 
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of human, blood or something similar to it. h'ouxthly, she is peculiarly 
the deity who is iuTolced in times of danger. And lastly, hers is 
probably the chief cult, the elaboration of which led to the gradual 
development of our indigenous dramas and dramatic dances which again 
served as the first of the many impulses leading to the creation of an 
indigenous vernacular literature. 

Bhagavati is the deity par excellence in times of danger and in 
times of sickness. In times of political danger when face to face with 
an invading army or oppressed by a mighty chieftain, people generally 
turn to their patron-goddess for help and protection. And popular- 
legends associate the appearance of the patron-goddess in human form 
in sore distress. Thus the patron-goddess of the small shrine Chittur 
in Cochin State is piously believed to have led the people of the 
locality to victory when threatened by the Eonkan chief, a victorv 
under divine leadership which the people are celebrating- even today 
under the name of Konkan-pata. Similarly, the patron-goddess of the 
Cochin royal family is popularly believed to have led the people of 
Palayannur in a victorious fray with an advance guard of Tippu and 
to have safely escorted the king of the time, Saktan Thampuran Rama 
Varma, for a momentous interview with him. In the battle the army 
of the villagers was solely composed of women armed with their pestles ! 
In the matter of social evils also, the patron-goddess is resorted to 
fight the cause of the orthodox and the good. When a man defies the 
social conduct, the goddess is invoked. Our, legends are rich in stoi-ies 
relating to this aspect of Bhagavati, so much so that it has become a 
popular saying; ‘Resort to Bhagavati when in difficrd ties’. ^ A 
typical story may be noted in connection with the ostracism of 
Kakkasseri Bhatfatiri, the contemporary of the famous Vikrama of 
Calicut in the first half of the 15th century. He was leading the life 
of a JUvanmuhta and the social leaders not realising the nature of the 
great man resorted to Bhajanam at the shrine of Cottanikkara to get 
him ostracised. It is again to be noticed that the first thing to be 
done in the inauguration of a Vicdraija is to propitiate the patron-deity. 
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Tie village patron-.deity is also the sole protection of the villagers 
during periods of epidemics. fVV’hen cholera or small-pox breaks out 
in a village, the villagers associate it with the anger of the 
goddess, and this is immediately followed by family and village votive 
offerings at the sacred shrine. As a, matter of fact when the summer 
season begins, every Bliagavati shrine becomes more than usually active. 
Devotees pour in day after day and daily votive offerings of individuals 
become a general rule followed by a common communal offering and 
celebrations towards the close. In this connection reference may be 
made to the shrine at Cranganore which is the famous Masuri-devata 
for the whole of Malabar where the Bluiram in March-April is cele- 
brated as a palliative against the outbreak of small-pox. 

So far we have described the goddess as the general patron of 
village protecting it from every abnormal visitation, which is beyond 
the control of human agency. The goddess also figures as the protector 
of individuals, particularly the curer of diseases, especially brain 
diseases, generally associated with the baneful influence of ghosts and 
goblins. One of the commonest prescription for the diseased person 
is to undergo a process of Bliajanam in some well-knowm Bhagacati 
shrine. In this aspect, the shi’ines at Cottauikkara and at the Oape 
Comorin are very well-known, while in the case of an individual attack 
'of small-pox, a votive offering at the famous shrine at Cranganore is 
supposed to be particularly efficacious. 

Thus we find that both for the individual and the community the 
Bliagavati is the deity to protect them from dangers, especially 
sickness. QLt is, however, significant to point out that there are but 
few Bliagavati shrines which are supposed to be the giver of prosperity 
or children or learning. ;0f course on a minor scale every shrine is 
associated with these also; but such an association is generally made 
by its own advocates and not by the people at large. I remember one 
shrine at least, dedicated to Bhagavati, which is held specially sacred 
for learning, I mean the one at Avanangode; one, to offspring at 
IJrakam and one, particularly to prosperity, the shrine at Cottanikkara. 
But the general absence of Bhagavati shrines associated with the happier 
aspects of human life is peculiarly striking. Have we here a clue to 
the origin of the Bhagavati shrine? Can these have oiighiated in 
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dread and fear for the pnrpose of oonnteraoting the natural viaitations? 
The goddess figures prominently as the friend in distress. In ancient 
days when the people were left to the tender mercies of divine iUs, 
they could conceive of none else but the Mother to help them out. 
From the deity of fear and dread to whom was assigned all the ills 
of life may have evolved the idea of the beneficent mother, probably 
through the culture contact of the Aryans who appear to have colonised 
the land long before the Christian era — a view that gains considerably 
in support from the fact that Bhar/avati shrines are the only places 
of worship where by the side of the Aryan rites we have revolting 
cult-acts at least once a year, not so much in the name of the individual 
as in the name of the community. 

No less important is another feature of the mother goddess which 
differentiates her from other deities, and this is the presence of an 
earthly representative for the goddess to carry out her behests. ,This 
is a feature common to almost all Bhagavati shrines. The person is 
known as Komaram or V eliccapafu and his chief function is to be the 
spokesman of the deity. When occasion demands it, he becomes 
possessed and conveys the pleasure of the goddess in human accents 
and directs the doing of this or that ceremony as a votive offering to 
avert this or that calamity ; and note he talks in the first person. In 
his sacred vestments he precedes the idol of the deity when it is taken 
out. He is undoubtedly an interesting personality and exerts great 
influence over the villages. 

The election of the village Komaram is an important ceremony 
and it is an interesting rite. He. is generally an elected officer, elected 
on the basis of spiritual superiority of which he is required to give 
tangible proof. The intending candidate undergoes a process of 
Bhajanam in the village shrine and on a fixed day he must satisfy the 
people that he possesses some supernatural power, which entitles him 
to' become the honoured agent of the deity. The election of the 
Komaram is an event of great import at Cranganore. When, however, 
the last Komaram died a few years back, there has not yet come forward 
any one who could prove his right to the place by the possession of 
supernormal power. 

A couple of observations regarding the institution of this dignitary 
I.H.Q,, DECEMBEE, 1936 13 
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in Bhagavati shrines deserves to be made here. In the first place, 
the man elected for the place is invariably a Siidra, though in these 
days instances are not found wanting where other castes — sub-oastes 
— also take to this profession. In the second place, the person selected 
for the place is invariably a man and not a woman. That this office 
is generally held by a Sudra may be taken as an indication of the 
primitive nature of the origin of this cult. For it is unlikely that, .if 
this be an Aryan cult, the priestly hierarchy would have allowed a 
Sudra to usurp this important function. It deserves also to be 
mentioned here that to this dignity falls the discharge of the lower 
forms of mantrio rites for the propitiation of the goddess. Here then 
is a definite clue regarding the sources of the Bhagavati cult. .The 
other feature does not lead itself to such an easy explanation, in spite 
of the fact that it is. a tempting line of inquiry. 1 incline to think 
that man has been selected for this office as the earthly representative 
of the divine mother in view of her masculine activity. . Since the 
Komaram has to officiate at the offerings of blood, to visit the houses 
of victims suffering from small-pox and cholera and other epidemics, 
it is but legitimate that the choice should naturally fall upon a man 
who is better fitted by nature for this sort of work. Such an assump- 
tion would naturally suggest that this dignitary originally functioned 
only in those institutions which may have had a pre-Aryan origin. As 
a matter of fact we have Kcrnuirains functioning in almost all Bhagavati 
shrines which are Kavus and not in other shrines which are not liavm- 
Putting these two ideas together we have again the same view 
emphasised that the Bhagavati cult is a relic handed down to us from 
a pre- Aryan past; and we shall not be far wrong if the presence or 
absence of a Komaram be made a test of the antiquity of a Bhagavati 
shrine. 

The institution of the Komaram in Bhagavati reminds one of the 
institution of the Priest of Diana on the banks of the Himi lake in 
Italy. In the case of the priest the choice is made with reference to 
his physical strength and the strongest man is always the priest. But 
in the case of the Komaram, the" choice is based upon his super-' 
natural power, the presence of which in a particular individual is 
taken to mean that he is in direct communion with the spirit of the 
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goddess. Secondly, wken once tlie Komaram is selected, lie is ttere 
for life. In tlic case of the priest also he is there for life, but 
unfortunately he can he killed at any moment by anybody who is 
stronger than himself. Consequently, he is always anxious about his 
own safety and as such he has no function other than the one of 
safeguarding himself. But the Koniaram, conscious of his .supernatural 
powers and the serenity of his position, can and does discharge the 
duties falling to his share. It is possible that both these offices may 
have originated from the same motive with this difference that while 
the .Eomans oared for physical strength, the people in Kerala insisted 
upon supernatural powers and spiritual greatness. When it is also 
remembered tliat the Eomans had a colony at Cranganore even during 
the pre-Christian era, an inquiry into this institution becomes very 
interesting : it is as well possible that there be some borrowing. 

The more important of the annual celebrations in Bhagavatl 
shrines are the following ; . Famm, Pattamayam, Talayoli, Bharaniy 
Ttlkka-m and Mutiyettu and other forms of Bhagavati dances and 
dramatic representations. 

The first of these is a sort of minor celebration con- 
ducted by Brahmins and consists in the chanting of Vedic 
hymns — evidently a process of Aryanising the shrine. It is held 
that the g'oddess enshrined there gets her power by these annual chants. 
The Pattamayam, is a forty-one days’ celebration, the function on the 
last day being on a grand scale in which all the villagers take part, 
and which is accompanied by Tdlapoli, Tukkam or Mutiyettu. This 
is later followed by Bharani in the month of Maroh-April. All these are 
more or less village celebrations to which every family in the village 
contributes its mite. It is noteworthy that these celebrations are 
associated only with Bhagavati shrines and none other. 

TcilapoU is the commonest institution found celebrated in almost 
all Bhagavati shrines. It consists in an elaborate religious ceremony 
in the temple in more or less on a grand scale. This is followed both 
in the afternoon and at night by a procession on elephants. This 
one day celebration — four days in the Cranganore temple — is supposed to 
humour the goddess and win her favour for the village. This is an 
interesting, festival and the term itself suggests a clue to its origin. 
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Tala means plate and 'poli, voluntary gifts, and the whole therefore 
means the offering of voluntary gifts to the deity. It is, however, a 
fact that this free gift does not form part of the festival as it obtains. 
But ■ a close scrutiny reveals that the function is characterised by 
a symbolic offering. Coming as the festival does at the close of the 
second crop, this celebration might originally have been characterised 
by payment in kind by villagers to the village patron-deity, it is 
held that failure to celebrate Talapoli will be followed by the out- 
break of epidemics. It is, therefore, legitimate to conclude that in 
Talapoli the patron-deity is out collecting the annual dues to be paid 
by the flock for her upkeep. Again just before this, the representative 
of the goddess accompanied by her divine symbols goes out from house 
to house collecting dues, a process which is popularly called Paravakkal. 
This has also been interpreted as an extreme solicitude on the part of 
the deity to see with her own eyes how her devotees are getting on.- 
In other words, we may relevently see in Talapoli a process of voluntary 
contribution being levied from the villagers for the upkeep of the 
village deity. 

In some shrines we have Vela celebrated in place of Talapoli. 
It is a festive gathering of the rich and the poor alike of the village 
to honour the village patron-goddess. In many cases the celebration 
is also characterised by the singing of obscene songs, which may be 
taken as a sign of antiquity. For in expecting to honour the goddess 
by the singing of obscene songs, we may see the popular conception, 
necessarily primitive though, that even superior gods and goddesses 
are prone to physical sensuous pleasures, as they themselves are. 

Very popular and hence apparently very important are the 
Bharasii celebrations, which should on no account be postponed. The 
two most important shrines where this is celebrated on a grand scale 
are the shrines at Cranganore and at Shertala. If is an annual festival 
and the concourse of people taking active part in it is really vast. 
There are some essential features associated -with the celebrations at 
Cranganore. The first is, the killing of cocks and as a result the whole 
temple becomes a weltering pool of blood. Secondly, there is the 
closing of the sanctum sanctorum and then throwing the whole area 
open to all castes and creeds among Hindus, The third is the singing 
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of obisceae songs, the nakedness of which is particularly sickening to 
a man of any decency. The rites go on for three days and at the end 
of which the temple goes back to its normal gentleness. In this 
peculiar festival we may well see the vestiges of the old Dravidian 
rites. 'Evidently as the very name of the shrine implies, this must 
have been the premier Dravidian place of worship where was current 
an elaborate form of i-antric worship in all its gruesome form. 

Closely allied to this, or some would have it, a civilised form of 
this is the Guruti which is a communal offering and conducted parti- 
cularly in times of great danger, A blood-like preparation is made and 
this is ofiered in place of blood to allay the anger of the deity. 
Evidently wherever this, form of worship survives we liave the goddess 
in her terrific aspect, for it symbolises the offering of human sacrifices 
and that moans that it is a shrine with pre-Aryan antiquity. This 
offering is found made at Cranganore occasionally when virulent 
epidemics rage in the land. 

No less important, but really more gruesome in its actuality, is 
the celebration of what is called Tuhham or Hook-swing. The number 
of temples where this is found celebrated are few and are becoming 
fewer. A brief notice of this will not be out of place, because this 
is found to be a popular, form of offering in other countries as well. 
And here I shall not do better than quote from the Annual Report on 
Arclucological Researches in Cochin State for the year 2100 M.E. which 
I had the privilege to prepare. 

“The man to be hooked undergoes Bhajanam in the temple for a 
period of seven, twelve, twenty-one or forty-one days, as the case may 
be. During the period of preparation, his charges for boarding and 
lodging are met from the temple funds. On the day on which the 
festival comes ofi, he spends his time till the appointed hour entirely 
in the temple. Then he is fully dressed in the ceremonial dress with 
the head-gear and is supplied with sw'oi’d and shield. When everything 
is ready, he rushes out, accompanied by a crowd of people with at 
least a few carrying sword and shield, to the rendezvous where is kept 
in readiness a crane-like machine. He takes his position on the crane ; 
the hook-end is lowered and his assistant passes the hooks through his 
skin pulled out at the back. Then a hen is killed and its blood allowed 
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to trickle down at kis feet. After this is done, a. tkird man, generally 
a professional man liaving definite experience in tke work, pulls down 
th.e otlter end of the cross-beam and the victim finds himself raised 
aloft dangling in- the air. Then a number of people ■ shoulder the. 
crane and they run out in procession with it. In front of the procession 
the few armed people put up a sham fight, the victim hanging by the 
hooks also fighting with the air in that tortuous position. It is not 
at all a pleasant sight. If wonderful are the ■ ways of God, cruel, 
indeed, are the ways of - pleasing Him. 

The procession goes out at a quick space — the more the speed, the 
more the shake and the more the pain and the risk-^and thrice 
circumambulates the sacred idol, which is taken out and temporarily 
lodged in an outhouse. Each time the victim comes- in front of the 
shrine, he puts on a reverential attitude and hows to the goddess, the 
high priest of the temple standing' in front accepting his penitence oh 
worship or both. 

After the last turn is over, the procession as before linrries back 
to the old place; the hook end of the crane is'lowered and the victim- 
freed. Thus the function comes to an end. As for the victim, a tight 
bandage is made at the place where the hooks were applied, a few 
eggs are administered to him, and he is made to take a few quick 
rounds in the temple. This is annually celebrated in nearly half a 
dozen temples, and yet there has not yet been reported any death or 
mishap. 

The origin of the festival is lost in obscurity. But the elders 
advance the three views to explain its origin. Some say, it is only the 
realistic representation of Kali’s destruction of Dairika, and in proof 
thereof is pointed out the fact that this festival is connected only with 
Bhagavati shrines. But there is no legend so fair as I kno-w, which 
speak of Kali’s hanging Darika. Others say, it is a process of trial 
by ordeal', the victim thus proving his innocence ; but thus it can only 
be an individual’s affair and not a temple function. Still others say 
that it is a survival iu a mild form of the old cruel rite of human 
sacrifice, and in support thereof is pointed out the practice of killing 
a hen at the feet of the victim. That is a view that deserves to he 
seriously considered. But I am inclined to accept it only in qualified 
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form. I would take it primarily as a festival of thanks-giving to 
one s deity for a victory in battle in wbicb the sacrifice of the vanquished 
chief is the dominating feature.' 

The Khagavati cult dramatic representations and dances constitute 
another series of celebrations, the importance of which cannot be 
estimated for the student of this cult, as well as for the student of 
our cultural antiquities. These varieties are six in number, namely 
(i) Bliagavati Pattu, (ii) Tiyyatlu, (iii) Pana, (iv) Pattu, (v) Kaniyar 
Kali, (vi) Mutiyettu. These are invariably found celebrated 
in Bliagavati shrines in honour of the goddess, sometimes as 
an annual festival conducted by the temple itself and at other 
times as a votive offering by the pious villagers in the 
temple or in their homes. These are intended to glorify the 
Bliagavati and deal exclusively with her glorification and thus the 
popularisation of that cult which is one of the theistic Hindu cults 
most popular in our parts. They have again for their main theme 
the destruction of Harika bj’’ Kali or the victory of Tarvati over Siva. 
The language of these songs is exclusively in the local vernacular, and 
the actors or the dancers, are generally from the lower orders of the 
caste Hindus. These and the fact that the lower types of tantrio 
and mantric rituals are also found associated with some Bliagavati 
shrines tempt one to think that in these spectacular representations 
may be found the sole surviving relics of the old type of the worship 
of sylvan gods and goddesses curi'ent amongst the indigenous native 
population which by culture-contact and culture-stratification were 
purified, ennobled and admitted into the Aryan fold. 

(i) Bliagavati Pattu 

Bliagavati Pattu is generally found conducted either in temples 
or in the houses of the Kerala Brahmins, called Nampdtiris. The 
figure of Bliagavati with heads and arms and body is drawn on 
the floor with coloured flour and then Jivapratistha is done. Sitting 

1 Such a view would necessitate the assumption that the Bhagavati cult 
was one of the ancient, form of religion current here, and that originally we had 
priest-kings. 
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aroxind it and playing upon some of tlie musical instruments tie troupe 
of people, called Kurups, sing tie songs glorifying tie goddess. Tie 
songs continue and tie story reacie.s tie climax, wien tie Komaram 
attacied to tie temple becomes possessed and begins iis weird dance 
carrying a jingling cilamhu in one arm and a pointed 
sword in tie otier. He explains in iuman accents tie ideas of tie 
goddess, as it were, and points out iow tie goddess — ^ie uses tie first 
person — is great and good and powerful, iow sie is pleased witi tie 
devotion that tie people have siown but iow tiey iave failed in tiis 
one or that otier respect, iow sie is well pleased witi them witi the 
conduct of tie P&ttu and iow sie will always protect them. As tie 
process of talking goes on, tie songs continue and tie musical instru- 
ments go on sounding. In due course tie Komaram quiets down and 
tie whole function comes to a close. 

(ii) Tiyydttu 

Tiyyattu is similar to tie above in all respects except for tiis 
difference : that when tie songs reach tie fifth stage, lie Komaram 
in iis possessed fury jumps into tie fire and executes some weird 
stepping dance. While tie former type of dance can be either a family 
or a votive offering, tiis latter is always a village or a communal 
offering. Tie most important point in tiis to tie student of dramas 
and dances is tie presence of music to tie accompaniment of which 
there is a sort of dancing by a character who poses as a representative of 
a divine being for tie edification of a large audience in an open place. 

(iii) Pdna 

Pana is another variety of similar dancing and tiougi not muci 
different from tie preceding, it is technically held to be different. 
Two types are prevalent: it may be an individual votive offering in 
which case there is only one Komaram taking part in it — ^tie Komaram 
associated witi tie temple in which tie performance is conducted. 
It might also be a communal or a village function ; in which case all 
tie Komarams of all the Bliagavati shrines in the neighbourhood must 
take part in it. Dressed in their usual weird habit, tiey conduct in 
unison a very queer kind of dance to tie accompaniment of tie 
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instrumental music of the type called Asuravadyasd As a third 
sub-variety of the same, may be mentioned another similar dance in 
front of a Bkayavati shrine conducted by, Katupottans, a class of people 
included amongst the lower orders of Nairs, who become possessed under 
the influence of alcholio drink. This Faisacika variety, be it noted, 
is run as a village offering for the purpose of getting rain, when it is 
inordinately delayed — an evidently powerful clue as regards the 
Dravidian origin of these and other similar types of entertainments 
conducted in the name of Bhagavati. 

(iv) PSitu 

Not far removed from these in essentials, much less in spirit, is 
the variety, known as Pattu. It is purely a family or domestic function 
celebrated by rich families as a beneficent complement to such rituals 
as marriage. The purely religious aspect of this consists in the 
invocation of the goddess Parvati on a properly, I mean, tantrically 
made seat, i.e., a Pitha surrounded by the various items of Mahgald- 
carana; this is then followed by singing in a singsong tone, accom- 
panied by the sounding of a metal plate with a table knife. At the 
same time there stands in front of the goddess invoked a couple of 
ladies dressed in their religious ceremonial dress, and as the song 
proceeds, they become possessed and then begin a circular dance and 
convey the commands of the goddess. The function begins early in 
the morning and with necessary intervals runs on the whole day and 
night. Here again we have the glorification of the goddess, but it 
differs from the other kinds in that here it is a woman who becomes 
possessed. 


(v) Kaniyar Kali 

Kaniyar Kali is another variety of interesting performance current 
in the northern parts of Cochin, conducted in Bhaganati shrines. 
When the performance comes of, there is erected a decorated pandal in 


1 AsumvCidya is the name given to the instruments such as Cenda, Kombu, 
Kulal, etc., aud the music produced hy them is loud and is everything that is '.he 
opposite of gentle. 

I.H.Q., BECBiIBBE, 1936 
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tlie temple adorned witli flags and festoons. ‘In tlie centre a big 
lighted lamp is placed, round which the players dance to set music, 
both instrumental and vocal, the dance being supposed to be an imita- 
tion of the dance of Mahakali and Mahakala. The performance 
generally continue for three days, the portion for each day by day 
being fixed with reference to the music. On the first day we have the 
Aiufikuttu; the second day we have the Valluvon Pdttu; and on the 
third, Suhramanya-Pattu, to honour the issue of Siva. Valluvon Pdttu 
is in praise of Valluvon "who is held to have been a saint and philosopher, 
and Malama Pdttu was so called, because probably a mountain 
song was sung. All these songs are highly devotional in senti- 
ment, though here and there may be found references to social 
incidents. The main performance is done in the temporary hall and 
each day has its fixed songs. After the songs and dances are over, 
some farcical element is introduced in which the various castes are 
represented and ridiculed for their various vices. This portion of the 
representation is called by the name of Pordttu, and its main theme 
is humour and social satire, each player appearing in costume suitable 
to the character. On the final day after the songs are over, all the 
players together worshipi the goddess enshrined in the temple and make 
their exit. This is again a queer kind of performance in which music, 
vocal and instrumental, and dancing and acting play an equally 
important part; hut as in the varieties considered, here also the main 
and central point of interest is the Bhar/avati, enshrined in the temple. 
Naturally therefore this also deals with the glorification of the 
Bhagavati cult. This is, however, like the Pdna, a group or communal 
celebration, where all males, children and adults, can take part, and 
is celebrated both as a votive offering and as a temple function. 

(vi) Mutiyettu 

Unlike the varieties hitherto described stands Mutiyettu, which 
is the most important of the representations associated with the 
Bhagavati cult. This is the only variety in which two characters 
appear in costume, the one representing Kali and the other, Darika. The 
term itself is significant in that it means the Yettah (wearing) of the Muti 
(the crown) of Kali. A critical study of these various religious varieties 
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tempts one to associate tlie origin of dramatic representation with 
religions music accompanied by spontaneous gestures and then music 
with, dancing. Since the figure drawn combines in itself both pictorial 
and soulptorial representation herein may also be seen the beginnings 
of painting and sculpture. This then forms an important "variety 
which deserves to be more closely studied. 

As before this again is celebrated in Bhagavati temples and is 
conducted by a sub-section of Ambalavasis called Kurwps^ "who combine 
in themselves the arts of music and painting, acting and dancing. They 
arrive early in the afternoon, and in a conspicuous place in the temple 
front prepare a relief-painting of the goddess Kali in her most terrific 
aspect. Simultaneously -with the evening rites in the temple, they 
begin to' entertain the people with their music, vocal and instrumental. 
When the evening rites and ceremonies of the temple are over, the 
idol of the goddess is taken out in procession and after a fixed number 
of ciroumambulations in the precincts of the temple it is kept in a 
prominent place. The first item in the representation is a meeting bet- 
"ween Siva and Narada, when the latter informs him that the earth is 
groaning under the oppression of Baiika and it closes with Siva’s pro- 
mise of his destruction by Kali. In the meanwhile, the two characters 
who impersonate Kali and Darika are dressed in costume ready 
to appear and at the appointed hour Darika comes out and challenges 
K.ali. The challenge is accepted, and Kali rushes in. There is no 
fixed stage — the whole temple area forms the stage and the characters 
walk about in a moving fight. Here is a long, tedious process of acting 
a battle between the two, and ultimately the goddess wins killing 
Darika. Tire last act is an imposing scene and fills the audience with 
terror, occuring as it does at day-break. The chief item' of the murder 
scene is when Kali plunges her hands into the very bowels of Darika 
followed by the drinking of, and besmearing her body with, blood, and 
ultimately she adorns herself with his intestines. ‘ 

The success of the acting depends, as it necessarily must, on the 
superior practical skill of the actors in the matter of acting, all the 

1 There is kept within the costume a pouch containing some red liquid 
9 -iid 9 / long ■unseemly diain-like thing to represent the intestines. 
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more so since ttere is no otter serious acoompaniment to relieve tte 
tedium. Ttis representation is looked upon as a very ortkodox and 
religious act, and so it ia beyond the pale of popular, criticism from the 
point of view of aesthetics, and one must necessarily concede that this 
acting is of a superior order. The costume of the characters agrees in 
many respects with the costume of the characters in Kathakali, and 
without committing oneself to rash statements, one may suggest that 
the latter may have been derived from the model of the former. 
Further, I incline to find in this religious representation one of the 
few surviving relics of the indigenous type of spectacular entertain- 
ments, and this more than anything else has tended to popularise the 
Bhagavabi cult in Eerala. 

Before we proceed further we may as well notice here some curious 
resemblances that these dramatic representations and dances have with 
the Grecian ones. Tlius the performance is always out of doors, the 
actors, musicians and the spectators all being in open air. The per- 
formance is conducted by day in some varieties, while many of them 
are held during night, sometime lit up by the moonlight but always 
by lamps and torches. F\irther, the main centre of interest is not so 
much the representation, as the Bhagavati shrine or the figure drawn 
of the goddess in relief-painting in some prominent place. Further- 
more, there is absolutely no effort made at any scenic effect, while 
the place and time are denoted by mere words or proper gestures. Thus 
it will be seen that Bhagavati cult dances, music and acting are en- 
tirely a religious function and a religious act, with the requisite reli- 
gious solemnity pervading tte whole performance, but with this differ- 
ence, namely that the audience is bent upon enjoying it. It is also 
interesting to point out that the songs, the dances and rude pantomime 
acting — all these are hung on to a tragic story, the destruction of 
Darilca by Kali. There are some interesting parallels with the Grecian 
representation during pan-Athenaeio festivals. Thus there is the 
simple act of worship broadening into a drama. There is also the pro- 
cess of the humanisation of gods. And last, but not least, comes the 
mythological nature of the subject which hangs on to a tragic story 
and which has special reference to national cults and cult-acts. An 
intensive study of these from a comparative point of view is sure to 
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yield some useful results wliioli may tkrow some more liglit on tie 
problem of tke origin of theatrical representations. 

We have in the preceding sections noticed some of the salient 
features of the Bhagavati cult which distinguishes it from the higher 
refined type of Aryan cults. Quite consistent with this is the structure 
of Bhagavati shrines and the ministrants in these. As we have 
already mentioned, Bhagavati is the patron-deity of the village; she is 
the Gramadevata. I'here is so far as we hnow only one instance of a 
Bhagavati rising above its village boundaries and reaching all-Kerala 
importance and that is at the shrine at Cranganore. Consistent with 
her general position, her shrine is a lowly one. Even the shrine at 
Cranganore is not a verj'- imposing one, in spite of its being a national 
temple for all Malayalis. It would serve a very interesting purpose to 
compare this shrine at Cranganore with the Siva shrine at TSruvanoi- 
hulam of a later day. As a general rule, it may be stated that 
the sanctums for Bhagavati shrines are ordinary ones. Is this 
an indication of the comparatively low position that this deity 
occupies in our relig'ious consciousness P It may be so; hut more 
possibly it is the outcome of the conception of the deity as a subordinate 
agency. She is connected with the facts of everyday life — with the 
happiness and misery of the villagers — and not with the highest pro- 
blems of universe, with life and birth and death here and hereafter and 
as such she is subordinate to the deities of Siva and Visnu. To give 
her a shrine, connect her with the Aryan heirarchy of gods and offer 
her the Aryan ritual and w'orship, were the most that even the most 
sympathetic Aryan colonist could do. The writer has come across at 
least one shrine devoted to a female deity which has only an encircling 
wall and nothing more, at which annual guia alone is offered. A 
third variety of Bhagavati shrines are found located under trees, such 
as Pala or Elanji but in all these cases there is, so far as I know, a 
major shrine very near to which it is attached. A fourth variety 
also is not rare; where the Bhagavati is found located in a small niche 
in a corner of a big shrine dedicated to Siva or Visnu. Thus we find 
that Bhagavati is located in all sorts of places, good, bad, indifferent — 
again an indication of the popularity of this cult and the great power 
of accomodation that Brahminism has always been ejcexoising.. 
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TMs peculiar feature ia again found repealed in major temples dedi- 
cated to Bhapanati. In tte -well-kno-wn Bhagavati shrines two and some- 
times three distinctly sacred places can be noted. The first and the most 
important is the sanctum sanctorum itself. Equally important from the 
traditional points of view is another flat which is called Srimulasthanam, 
which a popular version associates with the first resting place of the 
goddess whence she was transferred to the permanent plaoej the present 
main shrine. It is, however, not in all temples that such a shrine could 
be seen. Another equally common sacred place is seen in many shrines : 
in front of the same sanctorum and further out may be seen standing a 
small block of stone without anthropomorphic or symbolic features, 
generally located under trees and sometimes under a roofed vault. 
This shrine stands in some fixed relationship with the major shrine. 
Eor all the lower forms of tantric rites, such for instance, as killing 
of cocks, offerings of blood, Quruti etc. are done here and in majority 
of cases, the priest who conducts the worship in this outer shrine is not 
a Brahmin but only a caste Hindu, the Komaram or some Sudra. Here 
then ia an interesting survival of probably a historic relic which de- 
finitely connects the modern Bhagavati with the old Dravidian cult. 
With the coming in of the superfine Aryan cults and cult-acts, a 
convenient bifurcation of them is made of the patron-deity in her 
beneficent and malevolent, or more correctly the higher and lower forma 
of conception. The higher conceptual deity was located in shrines and 
here were conducted higher Aryanised cult-acts by Brahmins, while the 
crude popular deities of a dreaded character are left outside to delight 
as best they may in the annual or seasonal offerings characteristic of the 
lower forms of Dravidian cult and cult-acts. 

An equally interesting classification of the shrines may be made 
from the point of the images enshrined in Bhagavati shrines. Three 
specific types may be mentioned. The commonest type is that in the 
form of a Kamnati-iimham, i.e.. Mirror-idol, with an encirclement 
around. In other oases, we have a regulai’ idol with anthropomorphic 
features : an excellent instance of this type of idol may be found 
in the shrine at Cape Comorin. A still third type may be found in 
places where the idol is composed of an uncouth piece of granite or 
laterite rock. Such idols are a rarity and these are looked upon as 
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svayambhus. It is iateresting to poiat out that this type of idol aloae 
is held to do positive good, and it is only with this type of idol that 
any higher conceptions of religion are generally associated. Two most 
interesting instances of types are those at Chottanitkara and at Avanan- 
gode. The nature of the idols is also thus an interesting relic which 
may help to throw some light on the historicity of this cult. 

No less important are the people who are associated with the rituals 
of these shrines. There are three different castes found thus associated 
and they are the Brahmins, Antaralars and the Shdras, especially the 
lower orders. As a general rule it may be said that in all shrines the 
Brahmins are the priests; but on special occasions and for special kinds 
of offerings, they are replaced by Antaralars or Sudras. Thus at 
Cranganore, Brahmins and Antaralan exist side by side while the 
Komaram helps them as active agent during the Bliarani period. 
Similarly, at Ohittnr Brahmins are the regular priests at the main 
shrine, but the Nairs function as such at the outer shrine in front. 
There are at least a couple of shrines where the priests are only 
Brahmins, I mean the shrines at Chottanikkara and at Avanangode. 
This then forms another line of demarcation for tracing the origin and 
antiquity of this cult, for it is a significant thing to point out that 
only these temples which have exclusive Brahmin priests are associated 
with the higher types of beneficent goddess, and thesa shrines are looked 
upon as the patron-deities of the Brahmin colonists. Thus the shrine 
at Cottanikkara and IJrakam are the patron-deities of the Namputiris 
of the Vedanat-gramam and Perumanam-gramam, evidently suggest- 
ing for these shrines a high antiquity, which must have been accepted 
even at the time of the fusion of the two cultures of the Aryan and 
the Dravidian. 

A study of the general nature of these shrines also forms an im- 
portant source of information. These shrines, the more important ones, 
are located at the head of plains or tops of hills and quite naturally 
from the point of view of this fact they are treated as the patron-deity 
of the area commanded. Prom the point of view of the location, the 
dread and fear associated with the shrines vary. Thus a forest goddess 
is held to be more dreadful than a goddess in the plain. The goddess 
of the plains are agents active in furthering the mundane matters of 
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tte villagers, wkere as liill goddesses are associated with the further- 
ance of the more henefioent and spiritual aspects. 

Enough has now been said regarding Bhagamti cult from a 
general point of view. We shall now try to inquire what exactly is 
her relation to the g'ods and goddesses of the Aryans. Corresponding 
to the masculine aspects of Brahma, Visnu and Siva, there are the 
feminine aspects of Sarasvatl, Laksmi and Parvati. All temples in 
Kerala can be broadly divided into Saivite ones and Vaisnavite ones, 
though we have none dedicated to Brahma.. iSuoh a out and dry classi- 
fication of the feminine aspects of these gods is not possible as regards 
the shrines in their honour. There is no temple which may be pro- 
nmmced to be definitely Vaisnavite or Saivite. The traditions and 
legends associated with them no less than the rites and rituals current in 
them all tend to boil down any definite relationship that may be 
maintained to Visnu or Siva. If the presence of blood offerings may be 
taken as an indication of that deity’s relationship to the feminine as- 
pect of Siva, there is also the sacredness of the same with reference 
to learning or prosperity, associated with Brahma or Visnu. One shrine 
may be predominantly the seat of prosperity, but it is equally im- 
portant as the surer of mental diseases. Such a fusion of functions 
must necessarily come to exist, especially in view of the fact that the 
functions of Laksmi or Sarasvati are always found overlapping. We 
have instances of deities, definitely localised as Laksmi or Parvati 
prayed to for similar kinds of gifts or aids and the lifting off similar 
ills arising out of their displeasure. Thus it will be found that the 
functions of these deities are as vague as their anthropomorphic features. 
This confusion is enhanced by another aspect of the goddess in the 
popular conception. The deity enshrined at Cape Comorin has three 
distinct functions associated with the three different times of the day. 
Thus early in the morning she is the bestower of learning, at noon 
the bestower of riches and in the evening the giver of bliss and the 
remover of diseases, indeed irreconcilable conceptions, when we try to 
relate her with one or other of the Trimurtia. Only one explanation 
seems possible for this variety of functions; even at the time of the 
Aryan colonisation this deity must have come to be popularly associated 
with the functions of warding off evils and of bestowing bliss, spiri- 
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tual and mundane. In oilier u'ords, these are not Brahminieal deities, 
nor are they the offshoots of Brahminieal culture; they are primitive 
goddesses converted into Brahmin fold. Consequently according as 
the exigencies of the ritual they have manifold functions and hence 
manifold origins. Thus thc' immediate presence of a Saivite shrine 
make the Bhagauat shrine Saivite ; compare, for instance, the shrine 
at Paramekavu at Trichxu'. Again popular traditions make one god- 
dess the consort of another god ; thus the goddess at IJrakam 
is made the consort of the god enshrined at Irinjalakuda. The 
fancy of the -worshipper or the proclivity of the high priest makes 
the shrine Vaisnavite or Saivite, as the case may he. Thus different 
origins are reported about the deity enshrined at Cottanikkara. In 
all these cases, however, it deserves to be pointed out that the shrine 
itself does not' lend countenance to any such professed declaration .being 
accepted. This is as much as saying that originally they had nothing 
to do with either Siva or Visnu. They were simply the benign or 
malignant village-deities and this aspect is more or less -well-preserved 
in spite of the constant white-washings given to the shrine by its 
Vaisnavite and Saivite adherents. It is no doubt possible, even pro- 
bable, that before these shrines were accepted into the Aryan fold they 
must to a great extent have been influenced by the Buddhist 
and Jain religions : these must have originally deprived the 
shrines of their horrifying rites and rituals, such, for instance, as 
the offering of human beings, if there existed any, and animals which 
did exist, and replaced them by symbolic offerings. From this point 
of view it may be argued that those shrines in which polished forms 
of lower cult-acts are practised and which are labelled as Saivite might 
have been brought under Buddhist influence, while those which are 
labelled as Vaisnavite, and in which such acts are absent might have 
been originally brought under Jain influence. /It is quite con- 
ceivable that the purely benign goddess — and these are very few — may 
be a legacy handed down to us by our distant Buddhist and J ain 
forefathers, while the others might be the surviving shrines of the 
Dravidians. Quite consistently wi-th this historical nature, these have 
always been the deities who concerned themselves with the everyday 
life of the villagers and to whom the villager always looked up to 

I.H.Q., nECEMBER, 1936 
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for lielp in evil days. No wonder in tte hands of the villager 
the rites and ritnals were characterised not so much hy praises 
or desires for moral blessings as by a tone of propitiation and thank- 
fulness. It may also be mentioned here that the conception of a super- 
human deity and the elaboration of the cult and the varied cult-acts, 
however primitive and revolting they might originally have been, 
prepared the way for the acceptance of the Brahminio, Buddhist 
and Jain creeds and cults and cult-acts, with the result that the 
cult as it obtains today partakes of all the features of all, but of 
none in particular. 

Enough has now been said to show that the evolution of the 
Bhagavati cult is a subject of great importance, in which a large 
amount of materials is still available for the student. A systematic 
study of these is sure to yield a rich harvest to the student of com- 
parative religion and philosophy. 

K. B. Pishahoti 
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■The Matsya and the SItcmda Puraaias notice the Agni Furana as 
follows : 

‘That Pnrana which describes the ocoiirrenoes of the Isana Kalpa 
and was related by Agni to Vasistha is called the Agneya..’^ But in 
the present Agni, though Agni is found to speak to Vasistha, there 
13 no mention of the Isana Kalpa. On the other hand, the Varaha 
Kalpa has been mentioned in connection with the Tortoise incarnation 
0 ^ Visnu (see Agni, 2, 17). This disagreement between the description 
in the Matsya and the Skanda Fu-rcinas and the contents of the present 
Agni show that the latter is not the earlier Agni Furana which was 
noticed by these two Puranas. This apocryphal character of the 
present Agni is further evidenced by the verses quoted from the ‘Agni 
Furana’ or ‘Agneya’ in the Smrti-lSihandhas. The express mention of 
Vasistha and king Ambarisa as interlocutors^ and the occurrence of 
the words ‘kuru-sardula,’ ‘vira,’ ‘raj'an,’ ‘nrpa,’ ‘rajendra,’ etc. in the 
Vocative Case in many of the quoted passages'* prove that in the ori- 
ginal Agni Furana Vaiistha spoke to king Ambarisa at least on 
the various topics on Dharma. Moreover, in one of the verses quoted 
from the ‘Agneya Furana’ in the TlrtlM-cintamani, Surya is mentioned 
as the speaker, and in another, Visnu speaks to Ganga (cf. Tlriha- 

1 The Vahgavasi edition is chapter by chapter the same as the Snanda^rama 
Press edition. There are, of course, occasional variations in readings and 
numbers of venses in the correspo-nding chapters. 

2 STcI ^ I 

MaUyd 53, 28 and Skanda VII, i, 2, 47, TIi© latter reads 'isana-kalpasya’ in the 
first line. 

la Ari7ii^ 272, which, is an abridgment of Matsi/a, 53 and not of Ndradtya, I, 
92-109 as Haraprasadj Sastri holds, the reference to the Isana Kalpa has been 
left out obviously with a view to adapt the description tc? the present Agni, 

3 Of. Ddnasagara^ fol. 253a and 96a-97b; and 'Krtya-^raindhara, fol. 189b. 

4 Cf. Danasdgara^ fol. 96a-97b, 99a-b> lOOa-b, etc.-j Krty'a-ratndkara^ fol. 
189b; Danalffriyu-kaumndl^ p. 57; Earibhahtir-vildsa^ p. 762; Smrii-iativa I, '411 
and H, 286; Kdlasm'hj pp. 70, 126 and 602; and so on. 
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ginWtimni, pp. 206 aad 263). In the present Agni Piirana, however, 
there is no interlocution between Vaiis^ha and ting Ambari^a or 
between Yisnu and Ganga,. and there is also no chapter in which Surya 
is the speaker. These facts, considered together, prove definitely that 
the present Agni Purdna is, not the earlier one.'' 

From a comparison between the present Agni Purana and 
the verses quoted in the Nihandhas from the earlier Agni we under- 
stand that the former is the result of a destructive recast to which the 
latter was subjected. How in this recast the form of the older Parana 
was changed is best exemplified by a comparison between a long 
passage, or rather an entire chapter, quoted from the ‘Agni Purama’ 
in the Danasdgara (fol. 96a-97b) and chapter 210 of the present Agni. 
In the quoted passage Vadistha is found to speak to the king (Ambaiisa) 
on Gudadhenu-dalna (gift of a cow made of raw sugar), but in the said 
chapter of the present Agni, though all the marks proving the exis- 
tenoe of the interlocution between Va^istha and king Ambarl§a 
have been eliminated, many verses are retained, e.g., Agni, 210, 
verses 13b-17a, 19-21, 22b, 23 and 26-29a tally with some of the verses 
quoted in the Ddnasdgara (fol. 96ar97b). The above comparison 
further shows that the present Agni Purana is not a new work from 
beginning to end, but has retained fragments of chapters and isolated 
verses from the earlier Purana. It is for this reason that a few of the 
numerous quoted verses are found in the present Agni with variations 
in readings and arrangement of lines. 

The present Agni Purana, though an apocrsrphal and compara- 
tively late work, does not seem to have come down to us quite 
unadulterated. There are evidences to show that some of its chapters, 
viz., 21-106, 263-272 and 317-326, are in all probability later inter- 
polations. In Agni 1 the essence of all knowledge (Vidyd-sara) is 
proposed to be given. This knowledge is divided into two classes — ^Para 
and Apara. The Para Vidyai is that ■with which the supreme Brahma 
state is attained, and the Apara Vidya consists of the four Yedas, the six 
Vedangas (§ik^, Kalpa, Vyakarana, Nirukta, Chandas and Jyotisa), 


6 Dr. 8. K. De also expressly calls it ‘apooryphal’. See De, Sanskrit 
Poetics, Tol. I, p. 102. 
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Abhidhatta, Mimaiasa, Dbarmasastra, Puraaa, ISTyaya, Vaidyaka, 
Gandbarva, Dhanuiveda and Artbasastra. It is to be noticed that in 
the above enumeration there is mention neither of the Pancaratra 
Samhitas, of which, as we shall see below, some of the interpolated 
chapters of the present Agni Purana seem to be summaries, nor of the 
methods of the worship of different gods dealt with in these chapters. 
Again, in chapter 20 Agni speaks of the nine kinds of creation, refers 
to the story of Satl’s birth as the daughter of Himalaya, and ends with 
the verse : 

^TRTT^fiT: ijyrr: I 

This verse, which serves as an introduction to chapters 21-106 on the 
Tantric worship of Visnu, Siva, Ganesa, Surya and Gauri, is so irrele- 
vant and abrupt that it proves the spurious character of these chapters. 
Their comparatively late date is further established by the fact that 
though in chapters 12-15 Krsna is the eighth of the ten incarnations 
of Visnu, in chap. 49 (verse 6) it is Haladhara who occupies his place. 
From thei lists of the ten incarnations of Visnu we know that the subs- 
titution of Krsna by Haladhara is of a much later date. Of these 
interpolated' chapters (21-106), the first 49 (i.e. chaps. 21-70 on 
Visnu-worship, Visnti-dlksa, installation of the images of Visnu, and 
so forth) are most probably summaries of one or more of the Panca- 
ratra Samhitas, for come of the verses quoted in Gopalabhatta’s 
Haribhakti-vilasa, from the Haifasirsa-pancardtra have their parallels 
in Agni, 39-70 ascribed to Hayagriva. For example, Agni, 41, 3 resem- 
bles the quotation from the Hayaivrsa-pancaratm in Haribhakti-vilasa, 
p. 1315. Agni, 71-106 (on the Pahcayatana-puja.), again, seem to be 
later than Agni, 21-70. The last verse: 

IM^II 5fsrT HTf OTT I 

I II 

of chap. 70, that introduces chaps. 71-106 declared by Isvara (i.e. Siva), 
is also abrupt and irrelevant. This introductory verse being ascribed 
to Hayagriva, it is highly probable that chaps. 71-106 are later than 
chaps. 21-70. In Agni, 259, 1, Agni proposes to report what Phskara 
said to Hama on ‘rg-yajuh-samatharva-vidhana.’ Consequently 
chaps. 259 (verses 2f.) to 262, ascribed to Puskara, deal with Rg-, Tajur-, 
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Sama- and Atharva-Tidiana. But the speaker is found to speak further 
on omens, worship, bath etc., almost all of which are imbued with 
Tan trio elements. This continued portion (i.e. chaps.. 263-272) of 
Puskara’s speech is most probably spurious. The word ‘bhuyah’ in the 
line ‘bhuyah skandaya yan aha mantran S^a4 ca tan Tade’ {Agni, 316,. 5) 
which introduces chaps. 317-326 ascribed to livara presupposes 
chaps. 71-106 in which I^vara speaks to Skanda. Therefore, 
at least chaps. 317-326 cannot be eai'lier than chaps. 71-106. 
Among the remaining chapters there may be some which are spurious, 
but it is almost impossible to detect them. 

From the first chapter of the present Agni we understand that the 
compiler of this Purana had the deliberate intention of making the 
work a sort of a cyelopsedia in miniature. With this end in -view he 
summarised the contents of some works, viz., the Ramayana, the 
MahabhArata, the EarvoamAa, the section on GaySmahatmya in the 
Vayu Purana, the Sutras of Pingala with a commentary, the 
AmarakoSa,^ the Tuddha-jayaTnava' etc., and incorporated verses or 
entire chapters of other works, viz., the Ndrada-smrti,* the Tdjnavalkya- 
smrti and the Vi^u PuTdij,a.' Hence it can be little doubted that the 
chapters on the different branches of learning belonged to the extant 
Agni Purdna in its earliest form and that they were put together to 
constitute the Purana at the same time. That of these chapters at least 

6 Haraprasad Shastri, A Descriptive Oatalogue of Sanskrit Mss., ASB., 
vol. V (Purana Mss.), Preface, .pp. oxlvii-oxlviii, ol. 

7 Agni, 128-149 are certainly the summary of the Tnddha-jayarnava — a work 
drawn upon by Narapati (the author of the Svarodaya), Eaghunnndana and 
others, because we have found that some of the lines quoted from the Yuddha- 
jaydrmva in the Smrii-taiWa resemble some lines in the above-mentioned 
chapters of the Agni Purana. For instance, the line ‘yasminnrkse sthito bhanus 
tadadi trini mastake’ quoted from the Yuddka^'ayarnavti in Snvfii-tattva, I, 
p. 642 may be compared to Agni, 126, Ih — ‘yaaminnrkse bhavet sfiryias tadadau 
trini murdhani’. Moreover, in Agni, 123, 1 Agni proposes to give the substance 

of the Yuddha-fayarnavd (vaksye siram yv,ddha.iayarnave). This substance, 

bowever, does not seem to be very true to the original but appears rather to 
have innovations. 

8 P. V. Kano, Sistpry of Dharmaiastm, vol. I, p. 178. 

9 Agni, 380 has numerous verses in common with Vi^u Purana, II, 13, 
verses ISf, 
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tKose on Bh.u'vana-ko^a, Yoga and Bralima-jnana are contemporaneous 
is furtlier established by Agni, lO'T, 12b-13a (bbarate datta-laksmlkali 
salagrame barim gatab/ sa yogi yoga-prastave vaksye taccaritam 
punab//) containing an unmistakable reference to cbap. 380 wherein 
the story of Bbarata is given in connection with Yoga and the know- 
ledge of Brahma. Prom all this we can safely bold that the date of 
compilation of the present Agni is the same as that of the summaries 
and incorporations. Now, P. V. Kane compares the text of the 
Vyavabara section of the Ydiilavalkya-smrti found in the Agni Purana 
(cbap. 253, verse 32 to cbap. 25S) with those used by the commentators 
Visvarupa and Vijuanesvara and comes to the conclusion ‘that the text 
of Taj. preserved in the Agni Purana is intermediate between the text 
of Visvanipa and that of the Mitaksara.’ He further adds : “As Visva- 
rupa flourished about 800-825 A.D., the Agni Purana represents a 
text of Ydj. current somewhat later i.e. about 900 A.D.”“ As to the 
Alamkara-seotion of the Agni Prirdim, Kane is of opinion that as the 
extant Agni quotes Danflin and Bbamaba and knew the theory 
of Bbvani, it was composed about 900 A.D.^^ S. K. Be differs from 
Kane and assigns this section to the beginning of the ninth century 
A.D.‘^ In spite of these differences of opinions, there can be no serious 
objection if we hold that the present Agni P. was compiled some time 
during the ninth century. Haraprasad Bastri also places the date of 
the Purania between 800 and 900 A.D.” This general date seems to be 
supported by other evidences also. Tantricism in the sections on 
astronomy and medicine, which have been mentioned among the 
diflerent branches of the Apara Vidya, shows that the date of the Agni 
P. cannot possibly be earlier than 800 A.D., because from an examina- 
tion of the Matsya, Varaha and other Puranas we understand that the 
Tantric elements began to be absorbed appreciably by the Puranas not 
earlier than about 800 A.D. Again, the majority of the verses quoted 

10 P. V. Kane, Hist, of Dhs., vol. I, p. 172. 

11 P. V. Kaue, History of A.lamkara Liier'atura, (annexed,, as an Introduc- 
tion, to Ills edition of the Sahiiya-darpana), pp. ii-v, and Hist, of HTii., 
vol. I, p. 172. 

12 S. K. D©, Sanskrit Poetics, vol. I, p. 104. Also see De in JBAS., 1923 
(Part rV, October), pp. 637-549. 

13 Sasiri, Cut. of Sans. Mss., ASH., vol. V, Preface, eli. 
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bj' Govindananda in bis Ddnakriya-kaumucU (bnt not in bis otber worts) 
from tbe Agni Purana are found in tbe present Agni (see Appendix). 
Moreover, tbe verses on Gudadbenu-dana quoted in the Dasiakriyd- 
kaumuM, pp. 68-01, though agreeing remarkably with Agni 210, 10b- 
31a, differ from the passage on the same topic quoted in Ballalasena’s 
Ddnasdgara (fol. 96a-97b). It is, therefore, certain that at least the 
verses on Gudadbenu-dana, from which Va^istba and king Ambarisa 
have been eliminated, were taken by Govindananda from the present 
Agni. Hence the present Agni must be dated not later than 1500 A.D. 
According to Haraprasad 8astri ‘the eight chapters on Prosody in the 
Agni Puraiia is the summary of the Sutras of Pihgala with a commen- 
tary. That commentary is controverted by Halayudha in the second half 
of tbe tenth century without naining its author. So tbe Agni would 
come some considerable time before Halayudha. Had Halayudha’s 
commentary been known to the author he would certainly have given 
the summary of this most popular commentary and not an obscure 
predecessor of it.’** 

The present Agni is originally a work of the Pancaratras. It pro- 
poses to deal with Brahma which is identified with Visnu (cf. Agni, 1, 
9-11). It is for this reason that Visnu’s incarnations are narrated at 
the very outset. In other non-spurious chapters also it is Tisnu who 
is identified with Brahma and whose worship is preached. As ex- 
amples, the chapters on Yoga and Brahma-vijnana may be referred to. 
The Purana has sometimes been taken to be a manual of the Bhagavata 
priest.** But such a character cannot 'oe attributed to the extant 
Purana in its original form, because tbe Bhagavata characteristics are 
found only in those chapters which, as we have seen, are in all 
probability later additions. 

It is difficult to say where the present Agni was first compiled. 
The view of Haraprasad Sastri that it was compiled in Bengal or 
Behar is based on evidences contained in those chapters of the Purana 
which appear to be spurious. 


14 Sastri, Cat. of Sans. Mss., .4SjB., vol. V, Preface, p. cl. 

15 J. N. Farquhar, An Outline of the Religious Literature of India, p. 179. 
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Besides tlie extant AgiU Puranaj Mss. liave been found of another 
Purana called Yalmi Purdna.^^' This Valmi Purdncu, which is quite 
different from, the present Agni, contains no mention of the Isa-na Kalpa 
or of the interlocution between Agni and Yasistha. Though it contains 
an interlocution between Deva and Ambarisa/^ there is none between 
Yasistha and king Ambaiisa as in the Agni Purangi drawn upon by the 
Nibandha-writers. Therefore, it is certainly not the earlier Agni which 
was known to these authors, though it seems to have been based on the 
latter. Whether it is the same as the Yahni Purdna drawn upon by 
the Nibandha-writei’s like Devanabhatta, Madhavacarya, Gopalabhatta 
and Gadadhara, cannot be asserted until the quoted verses have been 
traced in it. That sometimes the Agni Purdna was confused with the 
Yalmi Puranxa is shown by the reading ‘‘Agni Purana^ in one Ms. of 
Madhavacarya’s commentary on the Pard^ara-smTii for ‘Yahni Purana' 
in other.^® B\ut such rare variations should not be made the basis of 
the statement that it was the Agni which was also called Yahni Purdna. 


APPENDIX 

Venses quoted from the ‘Agni or the ‘Agneya’ in 


1. Ddnasdgara Agm Pv/rdt^a 

of 

Ballalasena, 

fol. 96a-97b =210, 13b-17a, 

19-21, 22b, 23 
nd 26-29a. 
lauy of the 
noted verses 
are not found. 

2. Smrti-candrikd 

of 

Devariahhatta, 

lY, 59 =781. 2a. 

The other line 
‘grhastho bralima- 
cari etc.’ is not 
found. 


8. Madhavacarya ’s Agni Purdna 
com. on the 
Pardiams-nirti, 

Yol. I. Part I, 

p. 268 =155, 3b4a. 

4. Sraddhonviveka 
of 

Sulapani, 

fol. 92b of. 163, 28. 

6. Varsakriyd- 

kaumudl of 
Govindananda, 
p. 323 =192, eb-7. 

Three lines ‘gan- 
dhapu^padibhih 
etc.’ are not 
found. 


16 Eggeling, India Office Caidlogue, vol. I, part VI, pp. 1294 ff. 

17 ibid., p. 1296. 

18 See Madhavacarya’s commentary on the Pardsiira-sririij vol. I, part I, 
p. 178. 
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. Pdnakl'ii/d- 

Ao7u Purdna 

9. Kdlasdra 

Agni Pwuna 

hoAi'mudl of 


of 


Govmdananda, 


Gadadhara, 


p. 3 

=209, 66. 

pp. 285-286 

= 209, 2. 

ip. 5 

=209, 35. 

p. 305 

= 158, 43. 

-p. 11 

=211, 30. 

p. 322 

= 158, 43. 

p. 12 

.cf. 209, 49b-50. 

pp. 357-358 

= 157, 36h-38. 

p. 13 

=209, 57a, 60a , 

p. 406 

=211, 42-43a. 


58a, 59a, 61a, 




62b and 63a. 

10. Smrtutattva 


p. 14- 

=209, 22 and 

of 



37b-38. 

Kaghunandana, 


p. 16 

=209, 60a. 

Vol. II, ,p. 36 

=187, 2a. 

p. 19 

=209, 57a. 


The other line 

p. .20 (twice) 

=209, 57a. 


‘grhastho 


The other 


brahruacaii’ etc. 


quo-bed line is 


is not found. 


not found. 

p. 142 

=209, 57a. 

pp. 68-61 

=210, 10b-31a. 



p. 76 

=209, 22. 

11. Sanhhakti- 


p. 124 

=209, 66. 

vildsa of 


Suddhikriyd- 


Gopalabhat-ta, 


Jcaumudi of 


p. 364 

..cf. 248, 3-4. 

Govindananda, 



The readings 

p. 160 

=211, 30a. 


and arrange- 

p. 181. . . 

pf ifia 9« 


f* 

p. 185 

.. cf. 163, 28. 


differ. 

Srdddhdkriyd- 


12. Nitydcdra-yi'odlpa 

kaumudl of 


of Nrsimha 


Gk>vindananda, 


Vajapeyiu, 


P. 116 

=117. 54-56a. 

p. 127 

=158, 43. 

p. 187 

=117, 22b-23. 



p. 210 

=117, 27b. 

13. Uaribhahti- 


p. 301 

=209, 13. 

rasdmrta-sindhvr 

of 

p. 303 

=209, 14-15. 

Itupa Gosvamin, 


p. .360 

...cf, 163, 28. 

p. 122 

=339, 34b-35a. 
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Buddhivinodakavyam 

(A specimen of FaryayaJcavya) 

The poem puhlislied below was found amongst the mss. collection 
of Mr. Suryashanhar T. Shastri (Jodiya-Kathiawacl), who possesses a 
good collection of Sanskrit mss. It is written on paper, and 
though undated, seems to have been copied before seventy or 
seventy-five years’. 

The name of the poet is not mentioned anywhere in the ms., 
but the name of the commentator is given as' Kalidasa in the colo- 
phon. The commentator describes the author of the poem as 
‘ka^oit mahakavih.’ 

The poem admittedly belongs to the citrakavya class of poetry 
and should not be placed very early. After reading the poem, I am 
inclined to take it as an example of the paryayabandha type of kavya. 
Paryayabandha has been recognised as a distinct type of poetry in 
the Dlivarnydlolta. In giving the varieties of poems, Anandavardhana 
has given the following list ; — 

Yatah kavyasya prabhedah muktakam sanskrtaprakrtapa- 
bhram^anibaddham sandanitakavitesakakalapakakulakani paryaya- 
bandhah parikatha sakalakatha khandakatha sargabandho’bhi- 
ney artham akhyay ifcakathety evamaday ah . 

This is explained by Abhinavagupta thus : 

Avantarakriyasamaptavapi vasantavarnanadyekavarnaniyodde- 
iena pravrttah paryayabandhah (p. 141). 

The explanation of paryayabandha as given by Abhinava is in 
conformity with the general conception of the figure paryayokta 
as found in the alamkara works. Every verse in the poem under dis- 
cussion is a clear example of paryayokta. It should also be 
pointed out that the poem is one continuous vanavarnana without 
having any other subject-matter, which after all is the characteris- 
tic of paryayabandha according to Abhinava, Out of these consi- 
derations I have called this poem a paryayakavya^. 


1 The name of the copyist is Jaya^ahkara, who was the grandfather of 
Mr. Suryashankar who is about 46 years old now. 

2 It is a paryayakaTya in another sense also. At many places in this poem 
the author has used synonyms in the paryayokta fashion, e. g. tarvaryari- 
pradam etc. 
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Apart from its technical form, the poem is of interest from 
another view-point also. In the extant Sanskrit poetical litera- 
ture, we find only two types 'of poems — either the muktaka type which 
is restricted to one verse only or the longer types of khanda® or 
mahakavyas. A poem of this type devoted solely to the description 
of nature and reminding one of the modern short poems is not 
found in large number in Sanskrit literature. I, therefore, pub- 
lish it here as a specimen of the prayayahandha kavya which is a 
distinct type of poetry. 

D. R. Mankad 


3 It is usual to designate the Meghaduta as a khandakavya, though 
according to the divisions of kavya as Pound in the Kavyddaria, it should be 
taken as a specimen of the sanghata type of poetry. (See KavyddaT^a^ 
Belvalkar's edition, part I, p. 16j) 



W^ ii^ II 

=^r 1%g ^ i 

S'O fn '^Tfl, 11 

fesq-fe^rt sifg^rrjfr^ %^jf^^i 

^nwTHJ^ii'iii 

=l'^lc*W^*Tf 'H Pi ^'* r I 

^ ^rr \\\i\ 

II ^^f^SJTTJTT 3^: ^ ^ 

JTT n\^ ^iTT^ 1 f% I ^ ^ I I 

m I I 5TT I ^*'^: I 3^: ^St?!^: 1 

I ?(t^ft5r^5^T^^ WT^wF^^r^ft: wfJT^TOTftWfi 

ST^^TRTj ^ 'ii'tfl^ ?^T I cI#4ft5R[! 1 ^ 

^3?T-^i^. I ^teff erFrm^^ i w^twcf ^ i 3^: ‘ 

^ toW ^ ^T^T Ej^TR^T =^: ^1 {t<^TSRtc^: I ^ 

3IW* ^ I 5^* ^Fr?n^ I ^ 'TRt^ IIHII 





q - ji^ (T^^p i Rf I 1 ^3=3?^ f f^rfer^ ^HT^;?rTfR3C 

M % ^5TT<K^I^5THT ^nfT ?mi ^ ^ I 1 q^ I OT 

I *^ I'l ft3^^* 

^ iq^K^T^i;. tq^TOcTO;. ^^nq^icTT^ i 

ferr 3^q#m ^ ^ i iqt: i l^w^FR^Ri^TO^Tffl'^'WTtsfjrer^ 

1 In the Ms. and in the comm*, it is titled as but the opening 

yerse indicates the name to be as aboye. 
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^ JTcPTT^^'IT ftj: Ip: l^iSmTft^rfTpr: 

gnww ?nji% t^flprrerr;?: ii^ ii 

'mrfl^TK'H «il fii <*i;fWiirffFf3ic3TJT^3'T5^^f|5T: i 


l%'gTfiT^f%^r: fyj d R'l' f^lRr ^ Jtp': livil 

I C 5rPS<5 ^ >ft73Rfl1% srPST 

=nli<si^|: P’lft ^TaTw^fftr f%wf3 I q-??? I i 3Tfe?rK- 

?tt?ftf>T: qqcRTRpqrfiT: ' 5r% ftsRRT I qisfpt; srfpr: 

?rff: 5rff: ( ? Sr^3: ) I ^q ?^§^<:qi%t'5r3T?^ft' 1 % 


qffr^ ^et: %iTiflr I ra^ra: ?is^: I %gTf»i: sjf’Tifir: ?rq^: ^if 

3rrqq?f jrEw?cft1% ssprr: q^iTw: mfii: ?r=rahj5r: i gq; i sifter: 

3rf?icr: I 1 Rft: qr^qfrpqq I rafq#: q'rl: i aftfqq^t; qifts 


snmPr qrsrrfq #: q^'fteJ?'?: iiifii 

’tM ^ qilVr: ^rsf'^r fi^ra': i 

f?i1%3ncTO?«f fTOprHHfiTq-qqrati; ’ftsTFi; iiv-n 
’ffijfiqf?! I cTsC^ ’Tt^ qrq i ’Ttqri^ stmt ^qiT<di"t. 

PPr: I srfirq^srfcr i(^ 5trqjr?ft^4: | fM pf qqi^ i 
3rrqq?f 1%?rqrrJTq; i p: 1^’pf nsqjj; i 1^ qft: 

5iT^ p; g: sttcjtt ^T: f?rf%5n^r gii: i p: 

I 3Tftf5tq^ I PfiJTS’T TT^W qf >qT I ftrrfT: f^jf 

W - 1 ft ^ ^ft:’ ?ft i 1= i 

’ffftr: I fqift#: i % w iiaq-cr: §: 


SP^: I giT: i Scf ’ff^s qft qf^s gfqqf^ssrn ' 5^= ' 

wq^’ wif qrq ^m‘ «f0g ii'm 


?qsr,5prT?rftg?qErjr5rTcqiq^r ’T5T^:g^^: | 

^fk^qqf sg^^riifqqi ^ ^fngq sigft^r qgiffp qr^g ii^ii 
I 3i€f # agften fsr qgteq^: i ra ^cqr i qK 
qrR: qqRffft qrq: cf ^q‘ i i srr g^tqi ^rfpr i p; 
raw^r 1 5rq;,a:^qqtTqrfq>T?'^^ q^r' cRq qqrw ?qft 

q?qr: gr i gq: i ^qsrRirqq^ qqra: str? qqqf jfff get qnc-rrT ttf 

jRqrgT q'qqfRgT =qi^^: ^f^tqgqqlcqTf' qq pq qqq q^qr: qr i p; qrq^qq 
qrt:- qqq ^ pq: ^ qqqr: m \ gw^qq #t: r p: fto . i 
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fsrfwT Jn ^ fsfi' f^ff §rjf ?rT i g=T: i ira^ifnTt^: ’isft 

3 ^ ?rr I g^: i 

I ?fiT ?RWsfH% ET^rvr?': ?r?Er '^^r: ^rra?^: 1)% 

Em^t 553^ qT^ ?nfT ^rw ^_fwrf ‘ fwif^ 

ER 3 Tr: ?n ?rr 5 iwqi^ 5 r«t^' 5 : 11 VI 

■ fTi'.jnqrft’: mR?^ f^w^rRr: 1 

^j^rgftRf I 3 ?n^: w agf^ct: w- ^ JfRr^TR^tRT wfit^qr 

SlcEfST = 1 ^ I S ^cWT I t‘^l!rft^t=«l 4 g<r 3 T?'T t^HT 

3 T^ qfsra cRSf 3 ^ 3 t; ^rrRrfq ^f: qq'cr: ^fr g?ET ^ 

?r: ssj 1 Rf^: gJTTgirmqRT: cre^rf?!^ ^wi: 

gjfr^pw ’ft^rs^rat 'tRt: ’TtqRr: ?c 3 i^: 1 g^r; fq;o 1 sEt^rsgnrJrt' 35 (^ 
sg' =^ 35f^' »wjf ?RSf ?r: I g^r: f^o I qT3:.fmRr: qfc3Er: 

3E3r% I ql^^girsf 3T^I qw: ^TT qi® ^nq-: <nRT: TfriEt: 

%fer f?Er4: I wjgrrRi: f%qwi.H<ifii; ?ra: i^sf gitf 

<?? 3 l'id 1 'Rr li«ii 

lEff TOt^trRre?fRT^ q^ aRmcfRr 1 

NH i ig if^ ftrdw«it RJifFT^s’j^vt'i.Rt Iq' 3 WFr: lit; 11 
gjrRrRr 1 Rt ^^551% ^ qr^fW df^VRr q^ref = q?T: 
qqqr: rt crajff^ I qqqirf^ 1 qq: qqtqr: Riq: ^rer qRr; 

iq: tp aRf R^ff qRRftq 1 ^ 1 ftRlw«Tt fqtqRf q|% ?% 

Rrd^H gp-qiT sRRt fiRqr 1 q^sf gji qqlqg svrRRrRiqg 1 gq: 
RTTOrtwcf: aqaiRrgqr cRf! 5 : 1 'rqRqi % spjgvnj: stwlw; t^RrRrEq- 
rh: iisii 

^^■rffq^gwjqxqrgqqT: qR^r; q# 3 tqqREK_:g 1 % gq>in^ 1 
Jn% qRqq?t*T^q^’qgfR?ftq‘ Rw RrqETu: qRMqRd iie.ii 
#^R i I ^ qqRt^qq^ fqqTO: qraRr Ri^qf^r nlw#- 

cqsf: I ftg?:: I ^^qRRraqrg^qqrpiqr: #?TRr ##;? qrir^ 

fqqrcTMRf ( ? RiTS^rissii^ ) R^raqf #r qt^rr: %qt qraq; gq<!j<l';qKq: 

fq^RTET q qrq'<isq qraq^ % qnqRrfq^RRqrqTErraqw: gqq qrf ^qf 
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^1 5 ^: ra war: I ^ir^srr: i g^r. f% i 

rfr^ ?r<T 5 !rflr>T^ft: jt:^ w^T^irrcrfJTJft’Trt sTfir^fTcr^^: iis.ii 
S^ffr*r^^ 3 f?f»pfT;rt fsRTT pTfigif I 
a*ilRfi*'HiifdRsqtii<,T fsriiRf ’Srs^ 'irasTrasfra': iiioii 
<5l4l'i1Rr I f T^TOTTOr: 4'Niki: H’?: TOTf 3IOT%'ff^'=ft 

dfg ^Tcffir I f^ ^fsrr i Rrk wcm i 

vr^?ratfiT 'u: qEf 1 %'<TtsfTrer^JT '<gfrstcfRT^T ^-sn^ctTf ^ e^csrr ^r?^- 
I ^gsi' — iirTrJ^tRfi^rf^HW ?rftmct: a; ^ i Ps 

JT^ic: 1 Rift^^^sr: RRi(i^ ai^: ?Me 4 : I gsf: f%» I cT’Tti^a-Eif^Rrssr'srRt i 
ctjrt: 5 rR:«?^ 5 ^? 3 i -nijr^csim^a nf^s^ aRrsnsi' 

era: •'TO'VRf 'Tr^tc^rif: I iii-ii 

^sr^g: !rRRT 5 r%s^> ^aTftte^snfrfrsraf’Ttr: i 
3sffTO>TftRr(ti7Sira'*pRK ^ ^T%T 5igf^ in 'll! 

>Th3 ffg I WTT ^ ^HlRte^S'fl'‘i1vi*l'll5’ft’T: ^ffTf ST^: 

te^n: wg 7 T: gsmkrsiT: ?r^«T Brelm ’fTwefifer 

IcST*?: I afW5i% Jfi%?Tt»f!t 5e?r4: I f%%Er: %: I ^rfa JJJtI- %BgH% sitg: I 

^i?fs<iRr 1 %^'istw^s!Tarfti i T?fr =sr ’it^rs^ ?csfSR: i 

' gsi: f%f%sr: I i'^srag: ag: s?h-- i ? ?f%r 5ff|;: 

?nfef srfIfT I ?^r§^s«[ffRfer i agfleg: i 

ai'-wra: i ftstfri^rrsf: i^eftRr ftsTfr wfa: wifr srra 

I ft 5 csrr i ^rira'^g: wr-w wsftft ^ stTaaw 

ST^^eT sift^: ( S’ 1 ) 1 ftft'sf I ^sff^inT: trterT: 

^ifrJTDTr wnrr srst ei qt^^r^^rfteq*?: i gsr: ft^’ > wftrdfcsref 

H^fcST^n II •nil 

wwsicr;: ^ftsRTR'sraTsrsgTftifr w'rarft^ i 

eaift a^^sfcspRRr^lftpn^sTpftj, inHii 

^Ecrffsjsnc s[ft I 5WT ^^wts^sref w-^rar ftreir =gx1% aa1% i 

^ •JTT^ W’TK ( ? ) 3t^f g^sTHi ?¥i7T^r ^rt JiRrat 

TRTRTfta fft ?rg: I f g^r: I wra ^ f|?^'7‘^RRT: iHSTfeg^r^W- 

•gg^: 3^ sR'^ ^wr: I 3w<Ri§l4siRjn’fji, 3ITRT 1 3HRT Rp#gr ^ 
I.H.Q., DECEMBEE^ 193G 17 
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I f%5r: firjrr^rf^ ^={■4 lofii^JT^'Tt'^rrci;. 

^|vr 3 rm?f 5 Fswr^jrcfl'?r» 4 : 1 1 "i 1 1 

sairr: f%RfTO^irJRi?T?rr flfjftfJr ( ? »r ) ^RWST^JTg^^TEffqT: i 
^r 1 ^: in|ii 

^Rt I ^?Tqu: l?f qr^ ?tfi. TOfH% ^qr: qr^r^t: %flr RrqqRf 
Rfsi% i ft: ftF?rfr: fcrq?:r: i qrff: qrft qqratRf qr^'f: arqtqr: i 

gq: Rro I qtqf: % 5?:qc#fq qprr: • wqq s^qc^ qrfq^jn;: i 

1%Rfq<rqqqq'^r?Tr: f%Rfqo: qqqi^^qf sroq^iqqqq ^qtq aq:r?rr^cqqTqT: 
iwq'wqr^ncqqrfqq i gq: ft:« i i ^fqftr^qqTg^qqpqqtqT: 
^qT ?:qq*q<T isfl' :cwq( qqq: #: grqf ^q: qr^q: qqf I 

gaffiq: i jq: f^Rrftrgr: ^qr: I qR^fetr: qrgqr tftqr: aferr; 1%m: i 
gq: f^TOr: i :qq. qrraraqqqg’ sri'^q qq qftRT qrrq: qqq i qq: 
qftiTqrfpjq' qftqq 3qq qqfttqw^i in ^ 

g^qi ?iq Rgagd i Roigqiw RrgRf gqfqqrR;: i 
5 R!T affqq^q iwTq qT% qraraqrqqq^gqiTT: qqftq ht^ii 
gq ?Ri I f iqT% gqqqrft: gsfqqr: qqn %qrirR:: ^qncrRRqqr i 
gq ?Rt q^rtgr RrffqrRt i ^ffsiqiiiwRgHgd iPwi^giq^T RrsRr i ^fRrqr: 
1 ^: qrq?rrRr fRi wTgqr^nftsfq^^q ftg: qf^ftq' q 5'qTfq ^fRrqRrqftgq: 
srrftcqsRq qjqf^qrft: wg'q: q qnfr qw q?q g: qg, qrgV wqrq?i 
RtqRr i ^ qr% gq- q;-, i ^1-. qrqnqsnq^srgg^^r: grqr^^qft qqtqg: 
g^q?^ 5Et!jsr?q ggggq^^q ?rcr: gqrg qqRq '^qrqq {\) q?q 

stgfgqFf i qqrgqaqfqqt qqi^qrs^sgqrjpr i 

f^fR: I ggqt qp^qt gn: Ccqgq;: invu 

gqnftq ?qqtq^sf% qsrq qrt# qr^f i^^fq^gftftqafigr: i 
qrqRrq: :qqiqq: rrRi gqqgq q^:srqr qqgqnqqF^qigr iimi 
Rt I qigr fg;'5i* qp^q ^Rr i * qrRftj qg% qpq ( ? ^gq* ) qrq’ i 
qrar ftq jrrqgngf ftq ftgq ^rftr i fti'ftq: q:^^: i qr»if qrqt^q: 
^qqtqq: g?fRq: i fti’fq’q: qi^-E^q : i ^Rnpftg^qafftj: ^ggrar 

g^rr ftq gqq ^ aihjr: q?Tfqqq<R qrqqft^q sffqq' q 5 

qq:^|qI^^(^^:^: 1 qqq qiqR qRTRrq: gq: pqqtgt ^rRt 1 ^35^ q qqq q# I 
?qqf 'qrqqfgi^J: 1 ^gnq: i qqgqnq qpfRf qgi ggro: 1 raft-q; qigr- 
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I 3I#r ?sr?r^?: I r^j%5: 

ot: I g^^irr g^?rf: s^ngt: ?rm i g^r: ?iif: i 

^ ?r ^qhf|cRTO: 111 ill 

'T^’iJ^’^^’rsifgnfSSJrof q- :fff fg OTIf !?% §l1^: I 

5i?r3?m3T^?Rrf<ir: ?ra ftwiwr: ii^^ii 

7^%!% I Wfpr: JT^^: ^ 5l% ^RTfJ[% ^^T¥rR^(?) 1% I 

fsfi sff I ^ I 1% <j;# I ra»{^ ir^: i q^ q^r: q^t i 

5^: f^o H^?;: I qTig^tTg^qqfei: gr<q^-<Tt qirMqsm tqi%5r: gf^rr 

3f%qr !f9t ?r: I g^: f^» I WSqqf: WST qqff: ?i: l cI«rT "q 7^ 

5 ^rtr ^q;; q^qi: srf^TOT ^ qRtf% i 1^ fqq: q^q;: i ^jrw^iqtqrqrfqi: i 
’jf fqq ?ri q ^r: ^?rq: ^pf: ?r5q srr^ q^RTt^rr qr^t qiq i 
gq: f¥<> l fqTOf^qq: qrqtq inftr: Iqqq^ff Hfft fqqsr- 

qte^■!^: ins II 

qj fqs;B(pq;)^nqqrg^ ^qigqrfqiqfte^ qs^gts^qqr ?r^: I 

Jrfqrqqrqg^^r jfrsf qr ^wqr qf qq: q^Rt ?qft% in'sii 
qi fRr I gqq: qrq; 5fTq;lq% grqrgqr®’ q^?T sfcqqr qrqr ^r'qr q^ q: 
^qjqr |q qqiqr sttit qrq qsq q q qsfqfersJ; i f¥^q’ q;^q qq;^ i 
iqffeBOqqf fqi^r: qlw^^m qqiqq qqqq qjj;ft qf^qq: q; qg. i qm 

qg^qf: qgqr qqq q^; qgqsqr; fquqqiq i gq: i ^rqqqr i 

gj-qf qr gqq: m qq; qfqRT fqft^ ^qr*}; i f% ^ \ qrqqr qs 
qfq qlq ;|qt snq ?qjg^qr i ^??f qt^f i qfqrqqw qfqjqqr Faiqlqrr 
qqgqqr grmr qq? q: q^ in«ii 

gjf qfg ^ qqqqrfqq qq^s^ i^qgfq q fqq% q(fq5i% l 
qq^q qifq qqqr qftqt qqqqt^qgsqqrqfeqrfqfqqqqiq: in';ii 
gqfqfq I qq: gqrq: g,q qw‘ fqqfq i r gq gg i qfq^qiqqj- 
fw qfg ^gqisncf qfqf q?? qqf; qa?: ^ fqq qqqrj^ gnq^ifqqr^f: i srqqqL 
gt^ qq: gigfq qqtqfrfqr firqfq fqqrqqfq i qiqqq; grat qq: q^^q grfq qqqi 
^g q?f g qrrq qW |q q??^:^ qfqqmqpqfq f%qiq i qi«nra: i qiq- 
qrqr: ?fq qtq: #qrqtq grfqfqsqqrq: i gq: qsi'sqr: i grfrfq fqfeq qqqq: 
111 = 11 
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0% ’T5TH; i 

q%Rt I 5r^^5rr??r fcrftr^sr^f^ftRT^f^r 

Rrflt I 97^^01% I f^f%g: I 

I 5^: ' ’rsfci: i it% fffJTJTJj; i ^ 

g'wj: sTfad7:^cr ?raf =B^f% i g^g qiijTfir qr5rrf% qgr g: i 

^t?7r: gw; I qrjfrcWJRraft^gg: ^rR; strat g; 

gw Rtt grgf ?Rf ^ RrRrgr gg; w g; l gg; i gl%;g: i 

f^gl wlffg: 9rg gg ggw: g^g 5cg^: II ■) E II 

fg?>^tfdgMiw Rgg^ ggTfggf ffegtgjffg^fi'ig i 

g?fw% gfeggrfgggft g 'gig gfgicggr ggggfgs; iih»ii 

I fR: wf : sHRfifRf^f^g srgRsfr: an fg^iet 

Rr-jtf g#g^ I g gr^g g?rrfgg: wgr g^m- 

^ gtrrfigRgfgpff g ^ifg^Tiii, gffig giw gggsifgg: eg gg^fg 
ggwr4: ikoh 

ggTgfgggg: gggf: g ggegr 7cgT fgg gf ggT fjRTgTWgRr: I 
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II 

Love-scenes and hero-concejition in the 
RatnamU and Priyadarnka 

We sliall uow proceed to take a note of t!ie love-scenes and the 
conceijtioii of a hero’s function and character, as reflected in Ilarsa’s 
earlier works; and then, what is still more interesting, to see all these 
views undergoing complete revolution in Nagananda, his last work. 

The relation between the sexes, as conceived by the warrior-poet, 
proceeds wdthout the kind of restraint, which a poet, with the 
Bi'ahmanic tradition of self-mortification, would usually impose on it. 
It is admitted on all hands that Harsa’s earlier dramas have been 
modelled on Kalidasa’s Malavikagnimitra and have much in common 
with it; yet one feels the difference between them in respect of the 
moral outlook. The warrior-poet does not even attempt to reach the 
moral level of the Brahmana poet. In the world of the latter, the 
relation between the sexes is tempered by self-repression and purified 
by penance. That is a fact which becomes more and more pronounced 
in the poet’s maturer works, 

The story of love in Harsa’s earlier dramas is, on the other hand, 
the story of a storm of passion, which, as soon as it brea.ks out, waits 
not for a moment and sweeps all impediments before it, moral or con- 
ventional. 

In Act II of the Ratnavall, the lovers meet first and that for 
a, very short time. Even there the king cannot resist the temptation 
to enjoy the sparsa-sukha,. The king, in an undue haste, takes 
hold on the princess, when she wants to go away (tlHlR-tf 

dli'Mfd) . That is an impulse of the moment, which 
the hero of Kalidasa is shown to resist with much effort. As regards 
Priyadarsika, it gives a very funny story of the lover’s first meeting in 
the Dhara-Grhodyana. The princess is plucking lotuses, when she is 


Continued from IHQ., Vol, XII, no. 3, p. 610. 
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attacked bj' the bees; and sbe is tlierefore crying for help. In tbe 
confusion of tbe moment 'wbat happens is tbat sbe runs actually into 
tbe arms of tbe king. While tbe princess thinks tbat it is her own 
friend whom sbe was calling to her aid, and is still looking only at tbe 
bees, tbe king throws bis arms around her neck — I 

In tbe first drama tbe second meeting of tbe loyers takes place iu 
Act III. It is a scene of Abbisara, as Dhananjaya calls it, where 
tbe king is bold enough to let bis new love pass as tbe queen. Tbe 
bold conception of tbe hero grows bolder still in tbe corresponding Act 
of tbe second drama (Priyadartika) where (in wbat is called 
Gavhha-naiaka) the scene changes to tbe ‘Preksagrba’ . The queen 
Vasavadatta is to see a short play peiTormed by her own palace- 
maids. It is the story of her own love and adventure -with tbe 
king, dramatised by her recluse friend. In this Aranyaka (the 
heroine) is to play tbe r61e of Tasavadatta ; and by a secret arrangement 
with a palace-maid tbe king himself is to play his part. The fact is 
kept secret even from Aranyaka. On entering tbe stage, be is re- 
cognised at once and saluted by tbe queen. Sbe is, however, told by 
her recluse friend, tbe dramatist, tbat it is Manorama acting the part 
of tbe king; and she expresses herself immensely pleased with tbe skill 
of tbe actress. It is needless to add tbat tbe king makes tbe most of 
bis opportunities; and bis love-making is carried to such an extent 
that tbe queen is about to leave tbe scene in shame and disgust. Tbe 
secret at last leaks out through tbe stupidity of tbe Vidusaka to tbe 
great discomfiture of tbe king. 

In vain do we search in these stories of Harsa for that 
high idealism which constitutes tbe glory of old Brabmanic literature. 
But at the same time it must be noted that tbe king-poet wins our 
love and admiration by fine realistic touches in bis accounts of the 
palace grandeur and the palace intrigues of tbe king, and of those 
brief moments of joy and happiness, which are invested Tvith special 
charms for their very brevity and insecurity.' 


1 As the scenes of love-making from both the dramas have been shewn side 
by side, it would not he ont of place here to point out how the poet improves 
his art in the later drama. He has chosen for both the dramas the romance 
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IIarsa*s concej^tion of hero's character and function 

In botli tlie dramas, tlie kero looks upon Mmself as a cliild of 
destiny of tlie type of Napoleon or Cromwell. Por kixn, to use tlie 
words of tlie poet, “a kindly providence brings together all which lie 

of Udayana, whick wob at one time as popnlar a theme in India as those of 
Romeo and. Juliet or Tristan and Isolde were in the West. It is referred to by 
Kalidasa as the one absorbing topic of the Gramavrddhas and by Harsa himself 
as a most fascinating thing — story is a very old 

oneb ceferred to even by Kautilya in Book IX, Vartika on Panini, IV, 2-60, 
and Patanjali on the V. on P. IV, 3, 87. The king-poet has two dramas with the 
sanio subject-matter; it is because the king-]poet must have felt the necessity of 
recasting the first drama; and the recasting made up the second. 

liat7iavaVif which appears to be Har§a’s first attempt at dramatisation, 
conforms to the dramatic conventions too closely, so that, notwithstanding the 
occasional grandeur and beauty of imagery, the story, taken as a whole, ai^pears 
quite dull. The second drama, on. the other hand, appears nowhere dull, the 
interest of the play being maintained from start to finish. Here we see more of 
the poet’s own art and invention and much less of convention. 

In. Batn&vall the scene of the first meeting of the lovers presents quite an 
insipid picture, having neither the novelty nor the beauty of the corresponding 
scene of PriyadUT^kd. The gradual evolution of his dramatic art is quite in 
evidence in this case. Obviously, again, the Garbha^nStaka in Act III of Frivii- 
darsiha shews a great improvement on the scene of Abhisara in the corresponding 
Act of Batndvall. S(^ far as our knowledge goes, here in Priyadarsikd it was 
for the first time introduced on the Sanskrit stage. An imitation of it is found 
in the last Act of TJttararama-canta. It is, therefore, clear that while 
Abhisara is quite a hackneyed thing, the ‘Garbhanataka.,* or play within play, 
embodies a rem^irkable development in India’s dramatic Art. 

The ddfferonce between the two dramas is no less striking as regards 
Upanisamhdra. In Sanskrit plays, which are all tragi-cemic representations, the 
story is developed amidst joy and sorrow^ happiness and misery, order and disorder. 
There is always a happy end, contributed to by various factors, which aro scattered 
about, with a unity of purpose which is revealed at long last. The effect of all 
this is intended to bo adhlmta or marvellous, according to the rule 

In liai-nCivall,, this Rasa of adbhuia has to be created by introducing the 
magic scene. It may bo pointed out hero that in ancient India magic appears 
to have been resorted, to in love-matters to facilitate union of the lovers. 
.Another remarkable instance of this is met with in the story of Rajavahana of 
Dandin’s Ikidtikmndra-caritam. In Priyadariihdj no such external agency as 
magician is resorted to for bringing in the marvellous. The chain of stirring events 
serves the purpose admirably well. 
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requires quickly, from anotlxer continent or from ocean or eyen from 
the very end of quarters/^ He is introduced as sxich and remains prac- 
tically unchanged to the last. His great function, besides love-making, 
is warfare (though it is delegated to a competent general) and to get 
the hostile countries dehiged with blood and laid waste. He is a hero 
who revels in war with all its horrors, ‘^udth Imman heads being* 
scattered and tossed about,’’ '‘blood flowing down in torrents” and "fire 
flashing out from the blows of swords on steel helmets and armours” 
{Ratna-). There is no parallel in Indian literature for the bold strategic 
conception the warrior-poet displays, in the story of his war against 
Kalihga. The king of that unfortunate country, as soon as he enters 
a hill-fort for shelter, finds himself heseiged by Vatsa’a army, and the 
whole country roxind the place is completely devastated, with the resxxlt 
that his forces are starved to death and the king liiixiself is at last killed 
{Prlya~) . Thus the warrior-poet goes on talking about glorious mili tary 
achievements, which are apparently his own. 

In short, we have in his two earlier dramas young Harsa’s self- 
portrayal. It is the ihcture of a yoxith, drunk with the joy of an 
exuberant vitality, supported by faith in his ever triumphant destiny 
and dominated by a turbulent spirit which is reckless alike in love, 
adventures and military enterprises.^ 


2 Dhauika, followed by other writers on dramaturgy, refers to Udayana 
of Sri Harsa as tlie gay and gallant type of lover — ^Dhira-Lalita. From this it does 
not follow (as some appear to think) that behind Harsa’s portrayal of the 
character there is simply the old legend or tradition. The old tradition is 
generally taken as preserved in the two works of the Kashmirian authors, 
(1) KaihdsaTiisugara of Somadeva written between 1063 and 1081 A.D., and (2) 
the slightly earlier 'Brhathathdmanja'n of Ksemendra. A much older tradition 
is found in the two plays of Bhasa {Sva 2 yna-ndtaka and Fratijnd-ya-ufjan- 
dharayanani). In. none of them Tldayana is shown as a fickle lover, but as one 
whose love is “rooted in the deep.” Even in the company of liis charming new 
bride lie pines away secretly for Vasavadatta,* his first queen (who is reported to 
him to be dead). 

In fact, the poet appears to have followed the original in the barest outlines. 
A false report about the queen’s death or disappearance (which is circulated by the 
minister to serve the political interests of the king) is all that is common to Harsa’s 
dramas and the original story. The details and, in fact, the entire eouso ofr action 
have been shaped by the T\T:iter’s own invention. That is why Visvanatha refers 
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N dgananda shows a change 

N agananda strikes a very different note. It has been mentioned 
by I-tsing as a drama with an edifying Buddhist legend. ''King 
Siladitya/’ says lie, "versified the story of the Bodhisattva Jimuta- 
vahana (cloud-borne), who offered himself in place of a Naga."® He 
had this version "set to music and performed by a band of musicians 
accompanied by dancing and acting, and thus popularised it in his 
time.” This drama was evidently based on the Jatahannald^ whieii 
was, we learn from the Chinese source, compiled under the poet’s own 
supervision. 

The teachings of this drama are Aliimsd and that to sacrifice one- 
self for others is the man’s noblest mission. The. poet has thus chosen 
for his drama a serious theme, that of &dnta Rasa, though combining 
with it, in the first part, the gay and soft sentiment of Srngara. Here 

to the works as a typical niltika, which is defined by him as Iclptavrttd 

sydtP “Th© nStika should have an invented action.” It is also a significant 
fact that the writer gives in his dramas the two different storiea of the same 
king. It is quite clear, therefore, that the stories followed no definite tradition, 
and that mainly they are the author*s own creation. 

Further, as I have pointed out above, they are creations influenced by the 
author’s own history. Why should he give in two dramas the two different 
stories of the same king? The one probable explanation of the fact is that the 
different occasions in which they were written, made them different. Apparently 
the occasions were the king’s triumphant victories in Ko^ala and Kslihga. The 
historical parallels to the incidents of the plays, as pointed out above, cannot bo 
dismissed as mere coincidences. 

Another noteworthy fact in this connection is that Sriharsa always 
alludes (in stanzas 0 and 10 of Act I and Vijaynsena’s speech in the 
same act of r'l^iyadariilcd, as well as in Itatndvall, Act IV) to his 
hero’s threefold force { ) of elephants, cavalry and infantry. This 
allusion, seems to reflect the custom of Har?a’a own time, when, the use 
of chariots in battles was abandoned. It should further he observed that 
the writers of ancient and mediceval India, excepting §Tihar?a only, speaks of 
an Indian army with chariot as its fourth division. Even the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiuen Tsang of Harsa’s days refers to the fourfold division of an army, but at the 
same time in his description of the forces composing Harsa’s army he does inot 
mention chariot. It is Har§a who is supposed to have discarded chariots in war 
as well as in his drama. But the Brahman writers, even mmeh. lateu than Har§ay 
sticks to the convention of describing the army with the four divisions. See V. A. 
Smith, Oxford 'History of Ancient India, pp. 81-82, 166. 

3 Ed. Takakusu, p. 163. 
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the poet sets himself to the difiScult task of combining two distinct parts 
into one harmonious whole. 

Harm’s •mature conception of love 

Th» first part of the drama contains the love-story of Bodhisattva 
Jimutavahana ; and it is enlivened with many gay and comic scenes 
in the' same way as are the earlier dramas {Ratnumali and PriyadariiM). 
On them, however, it shows decidedly a great improvement from 
the view:-points of both art and morality. 

The scene of the first meeting of the lovers is laid in the holy 
atmosphere of Gatiri’s temple amidst the hilly scenery of the south, 
“lashed up by the roaring wind and waves of the sea.” There princess 
Malayavati is found at prayer, when Prince Jimutavahana appears 
before her (on the scene) as ‘a living boon’ to her from her goddess. 
He is the very man shown to her last night in a happy dream, and is 
“enthroned in her heart.” The prince has already been introduced 
to us as a moral hero, who shxins, as a matter of principle, the 
pleasures of the senses, and has left a vast and rich kingdom in pur- 
suit of asceticism. He proves, however, not altogether insensible to 
the soft pleasure of love. Here, as pointed out byi Siva Rama, the task 
which the king-poet sets himself to, is to make the hero a bom ascetic, 
turn to the soft pleasure of love through well-marked stages. The first 
lesson on love he happens to hear amidst the lovely hill-scenery on the 
Malabar coast in soul-stirring song of the sea. The grandeur of 
the sight and the sound leaves him with vague and sweet yearnings 
and strange sensations — the first flash of the incomprehensible and the 
most fascinating. Just at this moment he hears the low and sweet 
music of a woman at prayer. She is singing to the accompaniment of 
a lute. The hero, who is an expert on the science of music, pro- 
nounces the performance of the woman to be perfect by referring to 
the technicalities of the science of music. This music of the girl 
leaves a deep impression on his mind. But so far all his interest 
in the girl is simply academic. The next stage is that of wonder when 
he is face to face with tha charms of the girl which, he thinks, “would 
fully reward Indra’s thousand eyes and which, if they are in the 
nether- world, turn the gloom of the hell into perpetual moon-shine.” 
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But unlike tke licroes of tlie earlier dramas, he exhibits no excite- 
ment to get her. Even when in a vision he is. made to feel what 
her touch is like, he is enchanted, hut not excited. He then simply 
visits the scene of their meeting, as he dreamt. There he calmly 
meditates on ' her beauty and continues his meditation in painting. 
The heroine, who happens to be there, overhears his conversation with 
his friend about the lady of his dream, concealed herself behind a bush. 
But from what she can hoar, she misunderstands the whole conversation. 

The second meeting of the lovers takes place when the lady is in the 
grasp of death. She is going- to' hang herself in despair, due, of course, 
to that misunderstanding. What seemed at first to be a tragedy, 
turns out at last to be a fine comedy of errors. It ends in their happy 
marriage. Here ends the second Act. 

So far in the love-story there is nothing improper or out of 
harmony with the lofty sentiment which is characterised by calm 
indifference to sensuous pleasures. Here the temple of love has been 
erected in the calm retreat, unruffled by passion’s breath. The arrows 
of the Cupid, he says, are all wasted on him, he being made quite 
insensible to them by her simply looking at him. At a stroke of her 
glance, the world before him has changed, and he finds himself now 
in a world “lit up by the bright and blue lustre of her eyes.’’ 

Act III strikes, however, a different note. The marriage 
is over; and it is followed by a scene of revelry among the citizens 
in the park. We have here, first, a good comic interlude, after 
which we see the loving couple walking along there, attended by their 
retinue. It is evidently according to Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra, that 
the after-marriage scenes are laid here in the city-park and the witty 
speeches of the hero are framed with many fine touches to inspire the 
bride’s confidence. The ascetic now behaves rather strangely under 
the lure of the sensual world. 

The hero has thus suddenly changed and has drifted away far from 
his usual quiet and tranquil mood {Santri), contrary, it seems, to the 
canon of Bharata,’* to defend which old thinkers Dhananjaya and others 

4 Vide Dasarupalia, IV. 35 with Dhanafijaya’s commentary,, which 
denies that the dominant sentiment in P dgananda is quietistic, and. holds that 
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have taken great pains. The poet has also his own explanation to 
which I shall come later on. 

In this first part of the story, the scene of love-making is piit an 
end to rather abruptly by the entrance of Mitravasu who comes with 
the grave news of Matahga’s invasion of the hero’s kingdom. His 
speech is quite worthy of him, as a great hero. 

Harm’s changed conception of heroism 

The speech from the general, though heroic, breathes violence and 
shocks the prince. For a true model of a hero, he looks up to heaven 
and beholds the Sun, “who is for all and shines forth as the world’s 
one object of adoration.’’ In the new light of God, he reads the life 
on earth as a ‘tragedy.’ The ‘tragedy,’ he thinks, dates from 
“the confinement of the world’s wealth in the king’s lotus-shaped 
treasure-house under the seal of the king himself.’’® Perhaps Harsa 
was the first man to feel and to give expression to his feelings that 
this world has enough resources to feed all its population and that 
there should not be privation and suffering in the world if its resources 
had not been misappropriated by power. In fulness of his heart he 
hears the voice of God within, bidding him “to break the seal from 
his treasure and throw it open to all, as “He himself breaks the seal 
of slumber, enriching all quarters with his gifts.’’ Heroism is thus 
conceived as consisting in sacrificing one’s all including his own life, 
far from taking the life or property of any one. 


it is the sentiment arising trom heroic magnanimity which demands sacrifice of 
life. Vide also Vhvanyaloka, TJddyota III and Abhinavngnpta’s commentary on 
the same, who admit that Santa is the dominant sentiment here. Their defence 
of Har^a is that the Santa and Spugara are contradictory to each other when 
coming contiguously and abruptly ( 'hit here in Nagananda 

there are other sentiments, Adbhuta in the first instance and Vira in the second, 
marking the transition from one to the other, and which are congenial to both 
Santa and Srngara. 

5 The last sta-osa of Act III, as interpreted by Sivarama, the oldest oom- 
mcntator (published in the T-riyandrum Sanskrit Series). What strikes me moat 
is that without being aware of its historical implications, he could have thusi inter- 
preted the stanza. 
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The sentiments expressed here are quite worthy of Srihar^a as 
the only Danavira in the history of India who really kept his treasure 
open to his needy subjects; and it is a striking fact that the hero of 
his own creation® has, as his only historical parallel, Harsa himself and 
has become known as the only literary model of Danavira, in all our 
ancient and medieval works on poetics. These works noted, with great 
admiration, Harsa’s most beautiful expression of the supreme pleasure 
of self-sacrifice,- by which death is robbed of its terror. The dying 
prayer of the hero is that he may possess a body fit to be sacrificed 
for others in a repeated series of birth (which he wishes never to put 
an end to). This clearly epitomises the teachings of Mahayana, which 
rej*ects Moksa as not worth having, when the suffering world needs 
one’s services. As I-taing has truly remarked, by this drama the king 
'popularised’ the noble theme of Buddhism, or in fact, of old India, 
speculating on the human life, which is, after all, a mission. 

6 I quit© agree with the view that behind the creation of Har?a’s drama, 
there is the Buddhist legond. At the same time I think that the same Buddhist 
legend shaped Har§a’s own life, as much as the character of his drama. 

On comparing the original legend with the story of Harsa, it is also 
apparent that he has not slavishly copied tho original (vide Somadeva’s 
Katha^aHUdgara, Chapter XO). The story has not only been changed to suit the 
drama, but re-oriented by him, I give here some of the important points of 
difference. . 

There are only a few Alohas in the original concerning the love-story of the 
hero, which have been expanded by Har§a into full three acts. The matter of 
Act III is emtirely his own. There is one Matahga in the drama in place of 
the whole lot of the mischievous kinsmen of the hero in the original. IToithing 
about the invasion of the hero’s kingdom .(which is the incident that leads to the 
awakening of the hero of Harsa to hia true self) is to be found in the origmal. 
Another marked difference between the two is the conversion of Garuda'j who is 
violence incarnate, to the doctrine of nonviolence and lovei for all, which is the 
point emphasised in Harsa’s drama. Tlie conversion follows tHe exhortation of 
the hero while on the po'int of death, and it is a climax in the well-developed 
Buddhist story. It is interesting also to note in this connection the fact that 
the self-sacrifice of the hero and the high moral sensitiveness of Saukhacuda are 
the only two points emphasised in the original. Tie fact is quite clear from 
the question which is put at the end of the story. 
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The speculative mind of India of the dim antiquity realised the 
truth that to fulfil the mission of life is to offer it as a sacrifice to 
“Him who hath sacrificed Himself for the creation-.’’ This is in the 
most sacred Sultta of the Rgveda. 'The hero of N agananda, as he mounts 
the ‘Slaughter^stone’, notes : “Whaf; I experience now was equalled 
neither by the pleasure I experienced on the lapi of my mother in my 
childhood, nor by what I felt in the thrilling embrace of the ‘Sandal- 
wetted’ Malayavati in my youth. 

In this declaration of the hero, I think, is the poet’s own explana- 
tion in regard to what seems to be the Rasacclieda. The exi)lanation 
clearly is that tlie hero is being led from one kindj of jileasure to another 
-yp-hich is higher and nobler; from the pleasure of the senses ho 
rises to that of sacrificing the sensuous pleasures and even life. Easa 
is, therefore, not interrupted, hut, on the contrary, intensified. 
Dhvanyaloka, too, it is interesting to note, quotes a verse to the same 
effect in continuation of the Easa theory of the drama. The verse runs 
thus : — 

JR m JTffl I 

II 

In other words, the first part of the drama in wdiich the hero is 
shewn immersed in the pleasures of life, wEich make, indeed, the life 
worth- living — forms a splendid background to the main picture of the 
hero, as he is sacrificing his life to save the life of a single Naga. 


7'he latter part of the Drama, an expression of Harsa's 
fullest religious sentiment 

Tlie latter part of the drama embodies the high religious sentiment 
which characterised Harsa’s later life. By religion, he then understood 
simply “31%^ he says himself elsewhere — 

wqil TPWT eTP^T 1 

II (Madhuvana inscription) 

The same idea has been even better expressed by Harsa, adding as 
its corollary, the abhorrence of war in the following lines of 
R agananda : 
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It may be added in this connection tliat tbongh professing a religion 
of Aliimsa, lie continued the bloody warfare till at least 643 A.D., 
the year of his expedition to Kalihga.'^ It can be safely assumed that 
the idea^ expressed in the lines quoted above from Nagananda, 
dawned upon him after his Kalinga war, because that, as has already 
been pointed out, was his last recorded campaign. Most likely, 
Ealihga saw the end of Harsa^s war, as it did in the case of Adoka. 

Evidently the reaction on him following the great war was that 
the violent conqueror of kings and countries became pledged to non- 
violence and felt shocked to see innocent beings slaughtered to the 
greed of more powerful ones. As the Chinese traveller tells us,® 
Harsa’s love and sympathy was for all, even for those mute victims 
of the savage nature in men. This is exactly the idea underlying the 
story of the latter part of the play. 

Garuda is the character of the play representing that savage 
nature. The cruelty and ferocity associated with its name is well-known 
from legend. It is the real and the perennial trouble of this world. 
The story runs : — 

The hero is on the sea-coast and is looking at the sea tide, all white 
with innumerable shells ; the first indication of which is a terrific 
sound, which has made “the mountain-caverns reverberate.*^ He is 
strolling along the sea-coast and contemplating the fury of the blind 


7 Tha assumption of the late origiui of the drama is strengthened hy the fact 
that the drama has not been mentioned in the accouints of Hiuen Tsang, who 
left India in 644 A.D. Had it been written and staged before he left, he would 
not have omitted to mention, that which iproduced a great impression on the 
Buddhist world, and which has been mentioned as such by even Itslug, who, visited 
India after the Emperor’s death. - 

8 He said*: “The emperor forbad© the slaughter of any living thing or the 
use of flesh through the iive Indies’ under pain of death.” Bana also refers to 
the fact in his own peculiar way thus: “Even all the destructive animals eat 
flesh with compassion in Harsa’s kingdom” (Ifar^acurifo, II). 
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force. Just at tliat time he happens to see. .what he at first takes for a 
snow-mountain, but what turns out to be a mountain of bones of the 
Nagas, whom, he learns, their king sacrificed to please Garuda and to 
buy his own safety. The heart of the Bodhisattva receives a rude shook 
at this sight; and he hears at that moment the clarion call of duty 
within himself. 

’ To one in such an atmosphere and in such a contemplative mood, 
Garuda, as I have said above, appears not at all legendary, but real 
with far greater cruelty and ferocity than any legend can invest him 
with. A beautiful country on the sea-coast is changed by Garuda into 
“one vast terrible inmiana with the darkening swarms of vultures 
flying over it; and bipod and marrow flowing therein as one 
vast stream.” In fact, the above description of Harsa of the 
coast-region, changed into a vast cemetry, reads like a real account 
of the after-effects of one of his own devastating wars, such as that in 
Kaliiiga, which really turned the beautiful coast-country into one vast 
cemetry. 

To come back to the story of the drama— ^when the hero in response 
to the call of duty is ready to save at least one Naga at the sacrifice 
of his life, the drama changes to the heart-rending scene of leave- 
taking between Sahkhacuda, Garuda’s victim of the day, and his 
mother. Suddenly on the scene there appears the hero who offers 
himself in the place of Naga as food for Garuda. The offer is,, however, 
thankfully declined. At last, the hero manages to substitute himself 
in the place of the victim of the day, though it is without the 
latter’s knowledge. Then there comes Garuda by whom he is at once 
borne away on the top of the mountain and is being devoured greedily. 
But as he is eating the hero’s flesh, he is struck by his calm resigna- 
tion and placid countenance, and stops to enquire about the identity 
of his victim. Just at this moment there comes Sankhacuda in search 
of the hero, followed by the wailing parents and wife of the prince. 
The scene moves even Garuda, who is seized with great remorse to learn 
that it is Mahatma Jimutavahana. Even the savage nature of Garuda 
is now horribly shocked by the sight of the mangled body of the hero ; 
the more so, when the latter is exhorting him to give up his ferocity 
and to be good and loving to all. In this way, the king-poet, a great 
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coiiqnerer of kings and countries in his early life, now turns his 
thought to the conquest of the savage nature. 

“Cease for ever iTom taking life,” says tlie hero to Gariula. “Repent for thy 
past sins. Go on increasing thy store of merit, till, lost in the sea of virtue, thy 
misdeed may not be felt or f-rnctifying at all, even as a bit of salt is, when thrown 
into the unfathomable depth -of the ocean. 

This was exactly the motto of Sriharsa, who in his mature years, 
was seen and described by the Chinese traveller to he “always busy to 
plant the tree of religious merit to such an extent that he forgets to 
sleep or to eat.” 

“Asleep in the aleep of ignorance,” says Garuda, “I am awalc&ned by you. 
Here T .shall, from this day forward, cease from killing of all living beings.” 

The eonexuest of the savage nature is now complete. The 
gross temper and foul greed give place to truth and tenderness, 
to love and good cheers, v/hich prompt Ganida^s declaration of safety 
to the Kagas: — 

“You aro, O Nagas, free at last. Enj-oy your merry sports on the ocean’s 
breast, and let, out of the gloom of hell, your fair ones spring to light, amd be 
glorified by tlie first touch of the sun.” 

l^ANI Gopal Banerji 
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MISCELLANY 


Meaning of ‘Smrti’ in the Brahmasutras 

The purpose of this paper is to show that the term “Smrti” in 
the Smrtipdda of the BralvmasMras (II. 1) refers to works like the 
Bliagavad Gita and the Mafidibharata. 

It is generally believed that the Sainkhya arguments based upon 
the Sruti are refuted in this pada, but I do not think it is so; what 
I contend is that the author of the Sutras gives here his own inter- 
pretation of the Bhagavad Gita. 

Some of the reasons that have led me to the above conclusion are 
as follows:- — 

(1) We have no pre-Sahkara authority to interpret Smrti as 
Samkhys. 

(2) The Sutrakara uses the term Smrti or its derived forms for 
about twenty times (I. 26.19,25; I. 3.22,30,38; II. 1.1; 3.45,4T; 

III. 1.8,15,20; III. 2.17; III. 4.30,37,43; IV. 1.10,14; IV. 2.22; 

IV. 3.11). In all these places except one (I. 2.19) Samkara understands 

the term as referring to the Gita, the Mahahhdrata or any other 
similar work but never to the Sainkhya. And even in I. 2.19 
( ’T ) the term can easily mean, the lower 

of the (Bh. Gi., VIII. 18-20). Thus, on the evidence of the 
Sutras themselves the term, means only a work like the Gita or 
the Mahdhharata. 

(3) If we look to what immediately precedes the Smrtipdda we 
find that the Sutrakara identifies the 'prakrti of the Gitd with Brahman 
( Su. I. 4. 23-27). The Gita always 
takes the prdkrti as different from Brahman, e.g., Bh. Gi. VII. 4 takes 
prakrti as lower than jivahhutd para prakrti which is aksara or 
Brahman; Bh. Gi. VIII. 20 says that aksara or para avyakta is higher 
than the lower avyakta which is the prakrti. According to the Sutra- 
kara, Brahman is the object of meditation and also the prakrti. (This 
is the sense of ca in Br. S4. I. 4.23). 

(4) The above contest shows that Br. Su. II. I.l states and 
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answers tlie objection of tlie folluwors of tbe Gita Smrti to tbe identi- 
fication of Brabman with prahrti. The Sctrahara says that if he would 
follow the Gita Smrti, he would be blamed for not following the other 
Smrtis (i.e. the other portions of the Mahahharata or the Puranas ) ; 
and that for that reason he would not follow any Smirti at all. 

(5) The fact that the Sutrakara has not followed the' Gita, Smrti 
does not mean that he rej’ects it. The Sutrakara only explains the 
Gita in his own way i.e. in such a way that the Oita does not go against 
the view of the oldest prose TJpanisads. He does not reject the 
prakrti of the GUii, but he says that this prakrti is to be understood 
as identical with Brahman. The Sutrakara does not accept huddhi 
and manas as products from the prakrti and hence as difierent from 
the) individual soul {Br. Sii. II. 3.15). Similarly he does not accept 
some other doctrines of the Smrti (Br. S4. II. 1.2), but instead of 
rejecting them he proposes to interpret them in his own way (Br. Sii. 
II. 1.12 where Madhva’s reading siqltafr: seems to be correct). 
Instead of saying pratynktdh. ‘refuted,’ he says .’vyakhydt&h ‘explained’ 
with reference to such views of the SmHi. And this also shows that 
‘smrti’ here does not mean Samkhya. 

(G) If the term ‘smrti’ meant Samkhya with the Sutrakara, it 
could as well have included in its meaning the Yoga; and consequently 
the siitra II. 1.1 would have sufficed for the refutation of both Samkhya 
and Yoga under the single term ‘smrti’. But the Sutrakara has given 
a separate atidesa siitra (II. 1.3) for the refutation (not interpreta- 
tion) of the Yoga view (on prakrti). There is greater similarity 
between the Gita and the Yoga than between the Samkhya and the 
Yoga. Both the Gita and the Yoga accept prakrti (the Matter) a.s 
different from the Lord or Isvara, and so by the Sutrakara’s inter- 
pretation of the prakrti of the Gita the theory of prakrti of the Yoga 
is also refuted. 

(7) The fact that Siitra 4 of this Jidda (Br. Sii. II. 1) states that 
the follower! of the Smrti whose views are referred to in this pada (II-l) 
bases his doctrine of vilaksanatva on the Word (and not on Inference, 
) also proves that it is the Gita or a similar 
text basing its view entirely on the TJpanisads, that is the topic of 
consideration in the Smrtipdda. 
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(8) Sankara’s introduction to Sutra 4 5fil^ 

'I^TFTT’W’T: 

clearly shows that haying taken the term ‘smrti' in Br. S4. II. 1.1 to 
mean Samkhya he (Sankara) was forced to give up even the chief 
distinction between the two patkts of Br. Sir. II, which is expressed 
in their traditional titles viz., smrtipdda and tarkapada. Such is not 
the case if we understand the smrtipdda as an explanation of Smrtis 
like the GitS and the tarpakada as a rejection of the S&inkhjra and 
other rationalist schools of India. 

(9) In Siltra II. 1-11 the Sutrakara does not object to anyathdnu- 
mdna ‘an inference in a different way’, but simply says that even then 
there will be the contingency of no-Release (avimoJcsa or anirmoksa) 
because release or liberation from the world can be had only through 
the knowledge that the world is directly prodirced from Brahman (cf. 
sdksdt in Br. Sn. I. 4.25 which is according to my interpretation to be 
connected with Br. Su. II. 1.1. This concession in the form of 
admitting the possibility of a different inference on the part of the 
Sutrakara can be explained only if we take ‘smrW to refer to the Gltd 
or a similar work, which would base its doctrines on inferences autho- 
rised by the Sruti only. 

(10) The ca in Br. Su. II. 2. 1 is to be 

explained as follows : — All the arguments which the Sutrakara has 
advanced against the separateness of prakrti from Brahman taught 
by the Smrti are also applicable to the Samkhya (inasmuch 
as the latter separates the Matter from the Spirit) and moreover the 

is additional argument against the Samkhya view. 
According to the Gifd the prakrti or the material Nature is an effect of 
aksara, the conscious Nature and both these Natures were controlled by 
the Lord or purusa in the act of creating the creation, so the 
racandnupp-patti dosa did not arise in the doctrine taught by the Gita 
STrvrti. But such was not the case with the Sainkhya ; and the Svitrakara 
mentions this dosa in Br. S4. II. 2. 1. 

Bor these reasons and for others which I shall deal in another 
paper, I am of opinion that Brahmas4tra II. 1 refers to the GUd 
and other similar works to be classified as Smrti and that it contains 
not a refutation of the views in those books, but only an interpretation 
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tKat would tiring- tlie Smrtis into liarmony witli tlio oldest prose 
Upanisads wMcli axe for tlie Sutrakiira tlie main a-utliority for liis 
doctrine. 

What has been said abore with regard to the Sutrakara’s attitude 
towards the prakrti or the lower Nature of the Gilta will not appear as 
unusual if we examine his attitude towards the distinction made in the 
Oita between alcsara and purusa. The Sutrakara does not accept the 
twofold statements viz., those about the impersonal and the personal 
aspects of the Supreme One, as referring to sihanabheda ‘distinction 
of different states’ in the Supreme One 

fl; — Br. Su. III. 2.11; for this interpretation of this Sutra 
see its explanation given by a predecessor of Sankara and quoted by the 
latter in his hhdsya on Br. Su, III. 2.21, viz., 5i5r g- 

SfSRT gm:— ^ 351 33 

I Sutrakara also refutes a view that the Supreme 

Due is higher than the TJnmanifest which is Brahman 

— Br. Su. III. 2.31). I have shown in my 
thesis that both these views (Br. Su. III. 2.11 and III. 2.31) 
are identical with or similar to those of the Gita. In the same work 
I have also shown by interpreting Br. Sil. Ill, 3 that the Sutrakara 
accepts ahsara and purusa as two different names of the Supreme One 
but that he does not take ahsara as lower than purusa because, he 
says, both ahsara and purusa are said to be all-pervading ( 3113^3. 

S 33 ft— Sil. III. 3.8 and 33933,— HI. 3.9; 

(see — ^,4/i-Jinm : A Forgotten Chapter rvhere I have offered an explanation 
of Br. Su. III. 2.11-37 and III. 3.1-54). The conclusions arrived at 
by me there will, I hope, further support the interpretation that I have 
proposed for the term sinHi in the Smrtipdda of Br: SU. (II. 1). 

(11) That the Sutrakara did not mean “Sarnkhya” by the term 
“Smrti” in the Bralimasutras (Br. Sil. II. 1) is proved also by a com- 
parison of some of the Sutras of Br. SU. II. 1 with those of Br. Su. 
II. 2. 


Thus, Sfitra II. 1.11 should be compared with Sutra II. 2.9 

respectively). The topic of both these Sutras is the 
question of allowing the opponent to resort to anyathdnumiti “an 
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infereace in a different way.” In Sutra II. 1. II the argument or 
inference proposed to be drawn by the opponent is one which 
is consistent with the Word (cf. Sutra II. 1.4), whilel in the 
case of Sutra II. 2.9 we learn from the context that the 
inference proposed is an independent one. Jhe reply in Sutra 
II. 1.11 shows that the Siitrahara does accept the possibility of finding 
out an inference which would suit both the Smrti and the Sabda (i.e. 
Sruti), but his objection is that “even then, there will be the contin- 
gency of ‘nO'-release’ from the bondage (samsdrdmmoksa, as Samkara 
explains in his alternative interpretation). In Sutra II. 2.9 the 
Sutrakara says that the inference would fail because “of the absence 
of the power of knowing” in the Hature of the hostile School, and 
thus he rej’ects the possibility of an anumdna in a different way. Thus 
the Sutrak^a is not willing to make the same concession for the 
Samkhya, as he has made in the case of the Smrti. This difference 
of attitude baaed upon different groimds shows that the opponent in 
Sutra II. 1.11 is a follower of a work like the Gita which though 
accepting the authority of the Upanisads, differs from, it in working 
out the details of the system and that the piirvapaliain in Sutra II. 2.9 
is a follower of the Samkhya which is dnumdnilca {Br. Su. I. 4.1) and 
asabda (Br. Su, I. 1.5). If we do not accept this or a similar inter- 
pretation of these Sutras (Br. Su. II. Ill and II. 2.9), one of the two 
Sutras becomes a mere repetition of the other as is shown by the inter- 
pretation offered by the Acaryas. 

As in the case of the Sutras discussed above^ the Sutra II. 1.12 
fiiiamRhtl and Sutra II. 2.17 

show a redundancy never found in the Sutra literature. The 
explanation of these two Sutras is the same according to the 
commentators. Though Sankara does not notice this fact in his 
commentary on Sutra II. 2.17, he tells us in his bJidsya on Sutra 
II. 2.11 that the Sutra II. 1.12 is a brief statement of which 
Siitras II. 2.12-17 give a detailed description. This is hardly a satis- 
factory explanation, hloreover, these Sutras seem to have different 
meanings. In Sutra II. 1.12 the remaining non-accepted tenets of the 
Smrti like the Gita are explained by atidesa by the Sutrakara, while 
in Sutra II. 2.17 the theory of causation of the HyaJya-tVai^esika 
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13 stat6d to deserve entire disregard because no *^good persons*^ have 
accepted it. 

Thus, a comparison of Sutra II. 1.11 with Sutra II. 2.9 and that 
of Sutra II. 1.12 with Sutra II. 2.17 shows that in Br. Su. II. 1 an 
explanation of works like the Gita is offered from the Sutrakara’s own 
standpoint, while in Br. Su. II. 2 a refutation of the hostile schools like 
the Samkhya, and Nyaya-Vai^esika is given. 


P. M. Mora 


The Exact Date of Harivilasa and its Author 


Prof. A. B. Keith in his History of Sanskrit Literature remarks on 
p. 137: — “Apparently about 1060 Lolimbaraja wrote his Harivilasa.” 

On page 611 of the same work he says : “Ijater works are numerous 

and expansive; especially favoured are Lolimbaraja’s Vaidya- 

jlvana (17th century).” 

These two statements of Prof. Keith naturally lead us to inquire 
(1) about the exact date of Harivilasa and (2) about the identity of 
the two Lolimbarajas, one as the author of Harivilasa and the other 
as the author of Vaidyajivana. 

The date of Harivilasa and its author can be independently found 
out with the help of the manuscript-material. There are two Mss.’ 
of Harivilasa in the Govt. Mss. Library at the Bhandaxkar Eesearch 
Institute, Poona, which contain a verse having a chronogiam. The 
verse is as follows: — 


In the above verse the words (vl) W (°) ^ (''■) (l) 

mean 1605. This figure 1505 is also given after the chronogram in 
Ms. No. 377 of 1884-86. The word ^ in the last line of the verse 
definitely shows that the work was composed in that year. Harivilasa, 


1 Nos. 204 of 1879-80 and 377 of 1884-86 Ms. No. 204 of 1879-80 bears the 
date of the copy also, which is given as Samvat 1679 or 8aka 1644. 






11 ” 

From tte passage quoted above and also from the references given 
by Aufrecht it appears probable that Lolimbaraja, the author of 
Harivildsa and Lolimbaraja, the author of Vaidyajivana -were identical. 

The date of Harivildsa viz., A.D. 1583 harmonises to a certain 
extent with the date 17th century ascribed by Prof. Keith to Lolimba- 
raja, the author of Vaidyajvvana, and if he is the author of the two 
works mentioned above, he must have lived between A.D. 1650' and 
1650. 

M. M. PATK.4E 


2 Cataldgus Catalogonim., i. 546b. 

3 Kavyamdla, XI, pp. 94-6. 


A Devotional Drama in Sanskrit 

The majority of the Sanskrit dramas possess for theii- subject-matter 
the beautiful and ever-inspiring episodes of our national epics which 
are naturally the perennial source, of interest and inspiration to the poets 
of this wide land. Still it is not a rare phenomenon to come across a 
drama in Sanskrit which treats of an abstract topic of absorbing interest. 
Bliakti which plays such an important role in the history of Indian 
religion has been recognised on all hands to be a worthy subject for 
dramatic representation, but such devotional dramas are few in number. 
A study of this drama will show how Bhakti is regarded the best 
method for attaining the final bliss even by those who are by their 
philosophical studies inclined to a different persuasion and way of 
thinking. 

The Author 

The author of this devotional drama called Krinabhakticandrika 
is no other personage but the great Anantadeva who has the highest re- 
cognition of being the foremost writer of Mimamsa and Dharmasastra in 
the 17th century. As an author of great scholastic attainments both 
in the subtle Mimaapsa lore and the vast Dharmaiastra literature, he 
is considered by all to be the most eminent representative of his times. 
His life and age are well-known, and hence we shall mention only a 
few important facts required for properly understanding the con- 
ception of a drama dealing with the Bhakti of Krsna at the hands of 
a writer whose interests lay in a different line of study. He was the 
great-grandson of Ekanatha who is, as attested by Kasinatha 

Upadhyaya in his Bharmasindhuy none other but the great Maratha 
great-grandson of Ekanatha who is, as attested by Kasinatha 

nydyapraJMsa, one of the most important and popular manuals on the 
Mimdmsd philosophy. This genealogy sufSciently explains the inter- 
est of our author in the treatment of the Bhakti doctrine. As he des- 
cended from one who popularised and propagated by his life, teachings 

I S'Mau.tabha, v. 13. 
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and literary works tie doctrine of Krsna Bihakti tirougiout tie 
lengti and breadti of tie wide Maiarastra, it is but natural to suppose 
tiat ie was a devoted follower of Xrsna to iis very core, a firm believer 
in tie exialtation of the doctrine of tie Devine Grace as tie only sure 
path for tie realisation of tie highest divinity, although iis studies 
were given to tie different branches of Mimaansa and Diarma4astra. 

Time of Composition 

,Tie time of composition of this drama can be well nigh fixed, 
though there is no internal evidence to show tie actual date on which 
it was Written. Tie great Mimamsaka Khandadeva who died about 
1723 V.S. (=1665 A.D.) refers to and criticises tie comments of our 
author in iis Bhattalamkdra. On tie other hand, Jivadeva, tie younger 
brother of this dramatist,, quotes in iis Aiaucanirnaya, tie well-known 
ITirnayasindhu written in 1611-12 A. If. Hence it is but natural 
to conclude that Anantadeva flourished about tie middle of tie 17th 
century^, and this is tie probable age in which this drama was 
composed. 

His other Compositions 

Anantadeva was a unique genius of iis age. His forte was 
Mlmanisa. and Diarmaiastra to which ie devoted all iis energies and 
attention and in which ie is claimed an eminent authority of supreme 
importance . His main contribution to tie history of Mimanisa is iis 
voluminous commentary called Bhattalamkdra on Mimumsdnydyaprakdia 
of iis father. Tie important book which has bestowed upon him a place 
of honour among tie galaxy of Smrti writers in Sanskrit is iis equally 
far-famed Smrtikaustuhha which, dealing as it does with several im- 
portant topics of Smrti, nms into several volumes of print." But besides 

2 Kane says that he flourished in the third quarter of the 17th cen. (vide 
his History of Dharniaidsira, p. 453) hut the criticism of his views by Khandadeva 
who himself belonged to the third quarter of that oentury makes it probablei that 
he must have flourished a bit earlier. Hence the middle of the 17th century 
appears to be the latest time to which he should he relegated. 

3 Kor more details about these Smrti works, vide Kane’s Sistory oj 
TtharmaSaetra, pp. 437-453. 
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the works already referred to and the present drama, he also wrote 
a commentary upon Bhagavannama-kaumudv of Laksmldhara"' which 
explains in a truly Mimanrsa style the utility of reciting the name of 
Bhagavan as leading to the achievement of the highest aim of human 
life upon this earth. A staunch Mimamsaka though Anantadeva is, 
ha does not hesitate in this commentary in criticising severely the 
fundamental doctrines of Mimamsa and in supporting zeal >usly the 
main theme of Blial-ti — a subject which he dramatises with great 
success in the drama we are stud5'-ing. 

The Present Drama 

As mentioned by the author in its colophon,® the Krsnabhahti- 
candrika is a ua.taka, the foremost type of Sanskrit dramatic repre- 
sentations. But a careful study of the Ms. of the work in the present 
writer's possession reveals the curious fact that it has, though obviously- 
styled a drama, no structural divisions into acts, notwithstanding its 
having various entrances and exists of actors in the different parts of 
the play. Under the present circumstances it cannot be asserted 
whether it is due to certain omissions in the Ms. or is a peculiarity 
of the work itself. If the second alternative turns out to be correct, 
it appears to contain a series of brilliant dramatic dialogues touching 
on a common theme of great religious interest. In any case the work, 
as it stands, is an eminent success on the part of the writer in giving 
forceful expression to his considered views about the supremacy of 
Bhakti. 

Jn the Prastavana the writer explains the name of the play and 
points out the striking resemblance existing between Krsna’s devotion 
and the moon-light: 

WffT I (foHo. 2.). 

4' It lias been recently publishecl in the Acyutagrantha-mali of Benares. 
wnUTO— fob 24. 
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Tlie chief aim of Anaatadeva ia writing this devotional drama has 
been to express his firm conviction that there is no real difference 
between Visuu and Siva and the apparent difference is only due to the 
narrow-mindedness of some of the so-called devotees of these deities. 
Bhagavan Sri Etsna is the perfect incarnation {Puriidvatara) of the 
supreme Godhead and the only path which will save the teeming 
millions from the firm clutches of miseries, worries and the like, and 
impart the highest bliss of the final re-union with the supreme 
Brahman is none other but the path of loving devotion to the Lord. 
In a fine verse the supremacy of Sri Krsna is revealed — 

citcl^n 

^ 35 m II 

(fol. 16) 

Many characters of different philosophical persuasions come to- 
gether, and give free vent to their feelings about the usefulness and 
superiority of their own views;Of life, but they are silenced in the end by 
the cogent and convincing arguments of Krsna’s devotee who fights with 
them through thick sind thin, and comes off with flying colours as re- 
gards the supreme saving power of Ersna’s Bliakti. A brief analysis 
of the play will show how the author has successfully developed his 
theme and proved his points in a very satisfactory way. 

Synopsis of the play 

The play opens with a conversation between the Sutradhara and 
Nafa as regards the excellence of Krsnabhakti which is claimed to be 
superior to all the Vedic actions (fol. 3), since all the other paths are 
attended with difficulty and trouble. Sutradhara criticises certain 
classes of people who have no love for this way of life (fol. 4). 

After the prelude there enters a Saiva who recognises a difference 
between Siva and Visnu. He waxes eloquent about the superiority of 
Siva and when a Bhedadrsti Yaisnava comes on the stage he is ready 
to challenge him about his theories. The Saiva is very argumentative and 
fierce in his arguments and does not hesitate in calling even bad names 
to his opponent. He praises Siva for his drinking that fatal poison 
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and for thus saving the universe from a dire calamity, while the 
Vaisnava extols the services of his own deity for his becoming instru- 
mental in obtaining from the demons the nectar for the use of gods. 
Then crops up a learned discussion about the interpretation of the 
Vedic mantra I While they are thus waging a battle 

royal about the respective supremacy of their deities, a Maha- Vaisnava, 
a supreme non-believer in the difference of Siva and Visnu, appears 
on the stage (fol. 8). 

In this scene the Maha-Vaisnava proclaims that the highest deity 
is one without a second and that Siva and Visnu are only the 
different manifestations of the same entity due to the difference of the 
predominating qualities at the moment. When questioned as to their 
differences described in various Puranas, he answers that it is only due 
to the endlessness of His merits (gundnantya) . Vedavyasa mentions Siva 
and Visnu to be mutual worshippers and this anomaly can he explained 
by supposing that both are of equal merits and occupy an identical 
position. These arguments prove effective in silencing the opposing 
factions and the Saiva and the Vaisnava with their wild pride humbled 
retire silently from the Stage to carry on a vigorous propaganda in 
the cause of their new mission of non-difference between Siva and 
Vi^nu. But the Maha-Vaisnava sees no useful purpose in instructing 
tliose who are stubborn in their attitude and prefers to pass his preci- 
ous time in the company of the saintly devotees in drinking the nectar 
of Krona’s stories. 

This is followed by a highly interesting scene in which a gramma- 
rian and a logician converse about the superiority of their own sciences 
but their haughty discussions are happily interrupted by the unexpect- 
ed arrival of a Mimamsaka with a host of his pupils. He fights for the 
supremacy of his own philosophy because it has been recognised to be 
the sruest method and the most useful helpmate for the correct inter- 
pretation of the Vedas. Then begins a learned discussion 
about the relative merits of these different Sastras, in which 
every one is up with high encomiums for his own system 
and with down-right denunciations for that of the other. Fortunately 
the entrance of a Ersna-Bhakta on the stage puts these proud vaunts to a 
deadly stop.' He takes them to task for quarrelling among themselves 
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for nothittg. When requested to propound ultimate truths, for which 
a human being should devote his time and energy, he explains that 
Bhagavan Sri Krsna is the highest Brahman and that his devotion is the 
greatest purusdrtha leading beings to the final union with the supreme 
spirit. This explanation makes a deep impression upon the minds of 
the grammarian and the logician who, being converted to this new 
faith of loving devotion, leave the stage to pass their days in the 
worship of Visnu. 

The entrance of a learned Vedantin heralds the opening of a new 
instructive scene. The Vedantin attempts to demolish the argument 
of Krsna’s devotee on the ground that not being supported by the 
TTpanisads, they are wholly unfounded and unconvincing. A fight of 
superior wits follows between the Vedantin and the Mrmarnsaka, the 
former maintaining the non-existence of everything in the world save 
the highest Brahman, and the latter charging him with insincerity 
and dishonesty since he never translates his lofty ideas and ideals into 
actual practice. At this stage Krsna’s devotee explains the superiority 
of Bhahti over all other religious rites (fol. 16) and with a view to 
bring out the superlative qualities of the Divine Grace and Love refers 
to the life of Dhruva (fol. 17) and narrates at some length the famous 
story of the elephant who was released from the firm clutches of the 
crocodile (fol. 18-19). The Mimamsaka’s mind undergoes a curious 
change and he adopts this new way of life and retires for devoting 
his time and energies to the propagation of the Bhakti cult. But the 
argumentative Vedantin is not fully satisfied, though he confesses that 
his life has been a complete failure, since being devoid of the primary 
qualities of a true Vedantin, it has been given only to dry-as-dust dis- 
cussions of the spiritual problems. He asks Krsna-Bhakta whether the 
Bhagavan, besides being endowed with the supreme qualities of com- 
passion and devotion towards his devotees, possesses 'the chief merit 
of generosity which exalts the position of a deity and makes him an 
object of respectful adoration. Then Krsna’s devotee explains and 
illustrates at some length the generous nature of Sri Krsna who not 
only saves those who are lovingly attached to Him but also those who 
are His inveterate enemies and back-biters. Further, inimical feel- 
ings entertained towards any god lead a being to his inevitable 
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downfall, but even such feelings directed towards that Divine Cowherd 
purges a man of all his evils and conveys him to that celestial paradise 
of eternal bliss (fol. 21). This and the like argmnents work wonders. 
The Vedantin now understands the superior excellence of Sri !Srsna 
as a puriiuvatdva and becomes a confirmed devotee of the Dhagavan 
— a J ndnl JBhahta of the supreme Cord. He gives vent to his new 
conviction that Vairagya being only the proverbial sky-flower in this 
Kali age, the only sure path for the redemption of the suffering 
humanity is Bliakti and Bhakti alone. With a few nice verses on 
Krsna’s devotee the work comes to a close (fol. 24). 


Merits of the Play 

A study of the above synopsis will show to any discerning critic 
that the author is quite successful in achieving his aim of proving the 
superiority of Bliaikti over all the other well-known paths of spiritual 
realisation. He has begun with showing that the difference between 
Siva and Vi^nu, though wrongly assiimed to exist by the so-called 
devotees of the deities, has got no scriptural authority to stand upon, 
and is due only to the non-co-ordination of the philosophical theories 
of the P'uronas which apparently maintain it. He further believes 
that the sciences of Grammar and Logic do not serve any true spiritual 
purpose, since they deal with an array of purely verbal juggleries and 
dry logical subtleties. (The path of works (KarmaJcdntla) lays down 
certain rites which entail hardships, slaughter of innocent animals 
and vast expenditure, and thus is difficult of performance in this age 
of extreme poverty. The path of knowledge — the Jndna-mdrga — does 
not faro bettor in comparison with the path of devotion. The main 
reason for the futility of this last method lies in the fact that human 
beings, fallen as they have been from their high ideals of truth, 
simplicity and innocence, do not possess even in a small degree all 
those qualities of head and heart required for the complete realisation 
through it. Naturally the most simple and at the same time the most 
direct method,^ useful for the men of this age, is the noble path of the 
Loving Devotion — the Bhakti-marga — as described and illustrated in 
the celebrated Bhagavat-gitd and the Bagavata Puraija. This play 
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is a noble embodiment of the firm conviction of the author in the 
supremacy of the Bliakti-vidrga. 

The langfuage is clear and simple; the verses are elegant and 
flowing. The dialogues between the different characters, though learned 
by all means, are not stale and stiff but are vigorous and forceful. The 
play does exhibit a literaiy excellence of, no mean order' and a charming 
simplicity too which becomes all the more praiseworthy when 
we come to realise the nature of its philosophical contents. Though 
based upon the well-known scriptures of the Vaisnava religion, the 
work gives in a great part of it some novel examples to prove the old 
and famous tenets of this loving faith. Only a few examples are given 
here. 

The worldly-minded men, never oaring for the Divine Grace, do 
not prove the futility of this noble path — 

ft II 

A fin© praise of Sanikara is embodied in this elegant verse : 

'tinlviHR'tlvHd" ftufn I 

(fol. 6) 

The efficacy of devotion is thus described — 


!T g Ri+)*-a^<y ■‘ifdi.fisl I 

gst <t 1^ Jt wg qm ii 

(fol. 16). 

Even hatred towards Krsna destroys the worldly evils of the 
human beings: 

’TT# trT«r% ii 

(fol. 21) 

A few charming verses descriptive of the romantic life of that 
Divine Cowherd will suffice to bring out the literary excellences of the 
work : 
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W=lt atflflpiRdlflC I 

513^ JrgsTTJTSlfjfi; <s('41<J'fcl+i4_^ II 

^ fir>^ II 

(fol. 23). 

Krana’s devotion is the only panacea for all ills : 


^ ^r fl - ^ q Pd i 

fft' gftRfSct ii 

^ 5if)f%tr5gs[Tsn3, i 

’dnir? gflRwiM ^gsgRt ii 

(fol. 24) 


Baladeva Upadhyata 


I.H.Q., 


DECEMBER, 193C 


21 
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THE KAYYAPB.AKASA of Mammatacarya with Candidasa’s 
commentary, edited rrith Foreword, Note etc. by Sivaprasada 
Bhattacarya, M.A., B.T., Kavyatlrtba, Sabitya-SastrT, Profeesor, 
Pre.sidenc 3 f College, Calcutta. The Princess of Wales Saraswati 
Bliavana Texts, No. 46, Part I. 

The Kavyaptakasa of Mammata BLatta is an epoch-making work 
on Sanskrit Poetics and occupies a distinctive place in the field of 
Sanskrit literature. It was written in Kashmira about the 12th 
century A.D. It is one of the few works, which have attracted the 
largest number of commentaries written by scholars of all ages and 
provinces of India. The merits of the work are many and various, 
and we may not be far amiss in remarking that its studied brevity 
and laconic style have earned its wide popularity and studj'. The 
difficulty and in some places obscurity of the work have been an 
incentive to scholars after scholars to devote their energies to their 
elucidation and that even after centuries of labour and researches, 
difficulties crop up and give rise to fresh problems. The publica- 
tion of various commentaries with the critically edited text of the 
Kdvyaprakdia and of independent works on rhetoric of dates ranging 
from the oldest to the most recent has been helpful to the cause of 
researches in the field of Poetics. There have also been published in 
recent years several important monographs and theses on the subject, 
but the scope for intensive and detailed work is not yet exhausted. 
The task of bringing out scientific editions of Texts and commentaries 
is still a desideratum. There is every reason, therefore, for extending 
a cordial welcome to this edition of Candidasa’s commentary on the 
Kdvyaprakd^a. The Dipikd, which is the name of the commentary, 
was hitherto known to us from stray references and hostile criticisms 
of later commentators. It is a scholarly work and the author gives 
evidence of first-hand knowledge of Nyaya and Mimamsd, which is still 
the indispensable equipment for a teacher and a student of the Kdvya- 
prahasa or of Alamkara literature for that matter. On some embrass- 
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ing' passages tlie comments of Oaiirlitlasa are found to have thrown 
welcome light. The philosophically important portions have received 
elaborate treatment and though one may not see eye to eye with the 
commentator in all places, one cannot withhold one’s tribute of admi- 
ration for the ingenuity and boldness of the comments in certain places. 
The publication of this commentary has thus removed a long-felt want. 

W© had high hopes and expectations from the reputation of the 
editor, who is widely reported to be an expert on the subject of 
Poetics, but we regret to say that the edition has not come up to our 
expectation. The editor has not taken advantage of the wealth of 
materials that are now at the disposal of a modern scholar. It is not 
possible here to point out all the mistakes, irrelevant statements and 
cases of erroneous judgment on the editor’s part. We propose to 
record only a few glaring instances to show that the editor did not 
feel the necessity of exercising greater caution in the presentation of 
passages and views found by him unintelligible and obscure. We shall 
pass over the typographical mistakes, and we feel we would have done 
our duty if we succeed in inducing the editor to bestow greater care 
and attention upon the next part which is due to he published. .The 
list of mistakes appended below is not exhaustive, but only illustrative ; 
the corrections suggested are only tentative as we had not the editor s 
privilege of access to the manuscripts. It will be highly gratifying 
to us if our corrections are found to be corroborated by manuscript 
evidences. 

to be more appropriate than and than vfpT. 

(3) Ibid., 1. 17. The semicolon after should be deleted 

to make it continuous with i This mispunotuation is responsible 
for the remark in footnote (3). 

(3) P. 7, 1. 11, 

corrupt reading and is grammatically wrong. Our suggestion is 
for for and or jtIT for 'JS. 

(4) P. 9, 1. Id, is wrong. is certainly the 

reading. 

(5) Ibid., 1. 1& et seq. to 1. 4, p. 10, present a case of confusion 

due to mispunotuation. The reading is a- mistake for sqTTKh 
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Tlie fulktop after sfg-^jtgusliorild be expunged and be placed after 
funny mistake is tlie assignation of an impossible mean- 
ing to WT55r I WIf?r aever means but Tbe word occurs 

only in learned treatises and the editor confounds it with 4^ | ,We 
refer the editor to the KavyapraJcasapradipa, p. 10, where the word 
occurs twice; to the Arhatadarsana of the Sarvadarsanasamgraha, and 
to the NyayakusuTn&njali, stavaka III, p. 70. 

(6) P. 10, 1. 10, Hfti: should he 

(7) Ibid., 1. 1C, we cannot explain to ourselves why is placed 

within brackets after The editor was perhaps under the impression 
that is not a synonym of and is. The fact however is 

just the contrary, cpis- never means ilTtPE but does. 

(8) P. 11, 1. 9, should be replaced by qrqjf or 

(9) P. 12, 11. 11 to 13 are peculiarly embarrassing. The editor 

may be referred to the same discussion in the Rasagahgadhara. We 
propose to read after w^tf^JTiqf and 

ffeqrfpfor ; Tfarr y ri d l -tal-wq : should be compounded and 

in *be negative particle ‘gj’ should be prefixed to 

(10) P. 15, 1. 9, is to be replaced by rjeidtoqT!!. or 

(11) P. 15, fn. 1. The animadversion on the Pradipakara and the 
rest is uncalled for. 

(12) P. 16, 1. 13, is to be corrected to ;n%:. 

(13) Ihid., 1. 14, is ungrammatical and gives a sense not 

germane to the context. fqqqfJcT or sppffig is the reading here. 

(14) P. 18, 1. 4, grgqqq is to be corrected intoggyqpr The fn. I, 
is therefore uncalled for. 

(15) P. 18, 11. 10^-11 in only a q .should be 

inserted between 3 and 3 and qrS should be divorced from 

etc. 

(16) Ibid., 1. 13, gprsjqqqiq should be emended into gprgq^qR A 
comment on this topic was necessary. It has received a very learned 
treatment in the Rasagahgadhara and the CitTamUmamsa. 

(17) P. 23, fn. 3, shows the editor has not consulted the Dhvanya- 
loha, which gives a place, though not one of honour, to fq^qqoq and if 
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the recognition of this is a fault, it is certainly not due to Mammata’s 
partiality for the old school or vacillating allegiance to the Dhvani 
School, as Anandavardhana himself shows the way. 

(.18) P. 28, 1. 5, should be substituted for 

(18) P. 29, 1. G, is to he replaced by 

(20) P. 30, fn. 1. 1, comment is meaningless. 

(21) P. 31, I. 13, ® mistake for 

(22) P. 33, 1. 14, i® mistake for and this 

mistake is responsible for the comment in fn. 4. Our emendation 
makes the text plain. 

(23) P. 34, 11. 14-16, should be emended intoOTlf^V and 

the fullstop after ?ftJTEr% is to be done away with and to be 
shifted from the 1. 15 to the 1. 14 after to make it yield 

a congruent meaning. 

(24) P. 35, fn. I, makes a mess of the whole thing. The text is 
clear as it stands. 

(25) The commentator shows his critical insight to the best possible 

advantage on p. 36, but the editor misunderstands him. The vexed 
problem of a case of is discussed here, and this is not 

intelligible to one who is not a Naiyayika. The correct reading would 
he for 

(26) P. 45, 1. 11, fn. 1. The rejected reading is the correct one. 

(27) Ibid., 1. 14, should be emended into 

(28) P. 48, 1. 17, srfirsrT’^JTRT^ is to be replaced by 

(29) P. 52, 1. 12, ^ is a breach of the Pragrltya rule 

and so is ffg on p. 77, 1. 20. 

(30) P. 55, fn. 1, — why 

hereP 

(31) P. 59, 1. 13, 5f^57ra(c1NT4T lo be substituted for 
and 3rfJrU'i;ii'^c4 for 

(32) P. 61, 1. 5. is a bad mistake. 

(33) P. 62, 1. 4, should be modified a.s 

(34) Ibid., 1. 11, jiitfUlh’IcT to be substituted for The 

editor should have consulted the Fradlpa, which quotes this passag-e 
and criticises it. 

(35) Pp. 62-63, in course of his criticism of the view of Sridhara 
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Canrlida 3 a raises a trilemma, but the third horn is not discussed in 
the text. Obviously something is dropped out. 

(.3(5) r. 63, I. 9, is absurd. is the correct 

reading. 

(37) Ibid., 1. 10, does not yield any meaning. ( ) tIS 

^jpTicfseems to be the correct reading. 

(38) Ibid., 1. 13, is a bad slip for 

(39) P. 65, fn. 2. Evidently the editor means to say 

I The mistake is in the editor’s own language and the meaning 

is widely at variance with tlie fact. 

(40) P. 66, 1. 13, should be corrected into 

The editor in a lengthy loot-note on p. 106 discusses the difference 
of views between Bhattanayaka and Ahhinavagupta on Rasa. He says 
that the difference is negligible and is more or less a question of 
emphasis. According to the editor Bhattanayaka regards Vyapara to 
be the sold of Poetry, whereas Abhinava makes Rasa to be the same 
and Rasa is but the finished product, the accomplished fact, which 
results from Vydpara. The fact is that Rasa is not an accomplished 
thing (siddhavastu), and is nothing but Vyapara. The differences 
between the two authors are pronounced and manifold, which it will 
be out of place to discuss here. 

Again on p. 108, in the footnote 1, the editor defines aigsqqgiq 
as the identity of cognition and its object. But we only desire to 
emphasise that is quite a distinct thing and nobody has 

claimed ^ s esse of It is, on the contrary, 

put forward by those (the Buddhist idealists) who deny the possibility 
of Again on p. 113, 1. 14, the editor records a wrong 

reading, viz., which should be emended into 

W'e fail to understand bowsjfg^ can be a and still less 
how Basa can be included' in it. Again to compare with Vedantic 
^TRT and to describe it as an auxiliary condition of the emergence of 
is proof positive that the editor has not got a clear conception of 

. Ti^qjr is synonymous with 


MlMAMSAIiA 
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THE MIRROR OF GESTURE, being tbe Ahhinaya-darpana of 
Randike^yara translated into English by Ananda K. Ooomaras-wamy 
and Duggirala Gopalkrishnayya with Introduction and lUnstrations. 
E. Weyhe, New York 1936. Pp. 81 and 22 plates (3 dollars). 

Students of the Hindu dance and drama are aware of the import- 
ance of The Mirror of Oasture (1915) by Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy and 
Duggirala Gopalkrishnayya. This work, as has been pointed out by 
me, is a partial translation of Nandike^vara’s Ahhinaya-darpana (see 
Introduction to the Ahhinaya-darpana published in the Calcutta 
Sanskrit Series, p. xiv) available to the translator in a form not free from 
defects. But the translation published with an illuminating introduc- 
tion from Dr. Coomaraswamy ’s pen did a very valuable service to the 
study of Indian culture in its artistic side drawing attention to the 
worth and significance of Indian dance and drama. Hence it is with 
genuine pleasure that the reviewer will thankfully admit that it was 
this work that directed his attention! to the original text of the Abhinaya- 
darpaiia as well as the various aspects of Indian dance and drama. 
Thus a fresh edition of Tfio Mirror of Gesture which has long been 
out of print is quite welcome. In the present edition, additions have 
been made to the Introduction, and the translation has been here and 
there revised in accordance with the original Sanskrit of the Telugu 
edition and with the renderings by the present reviewer. It goes with- 
out saying that the work in its present improved form* (with its Biblio- 
graphy, and additional plates making their number 22) will be con- 
sulted with much profit by the student of Indian dance and drama. 

But in spite of the great merit of the work we find it diflicult to 
agree with Dr. Coomaraswamy on the following points: — 

(1) P. 9. The Sanskrit text of the Ahhinaya-darpana edited 
by the present reviewer is not, as has been considered by Dr. 
Coomaraswamy, based on several Devanagari Mss. but on Telegu one 
(see my ed. of the Abh^, Introduction, pp. xiv S). 


1 Positions and raovements oE the feet and legs have also been, added from 
onr edition and translation of the Ahhinaya Barpar^a, see Translation pp. 72 ff. 
These portions were wanting in the first edition. 
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(2) P. 16. Lokavrttwmikaraiia is ‘imitation of events of the 
world’ and not ‘following the movement of the world.’ 

(3) Ihid. K&ma translated as ‘Inst’ in the passage quoted from 
the NatyaJastm seems to he wrong. It should he translated as ‘desire* 
or rather ‘legitimatei desire.’ We are to remember in this connexion 
the Hindu theory of the four ■principal aims {catur-xarga) of life, such 
as dharma, artha, kama and moksa. Hinduism, unlike the Semitic reli- 
gions, does not only not go against the lawful pleasures of the senses but 
also considers them to be necessary for the healthy development of 
manhood. Hence Kama in the present connexion cannot be translated 
as ‘lust’ which commonly means ‘sensuous appetite regarded ns sinful.’ 
Kama will he considered ‘sinful’ only when it exceeds the limit. 

(d) P. 25. Dr. Coomaraswamy says, “Jhe Nautch is a direct 
survival of the old Indian natya.” This statement appears to be mis- 
leading. The word Nautch (mic) comes from Pkt. nacea (Skt. nrtya). 
Tlie New Indo- Aryan word from Skt. natya is nat (Pkt. natta) avail- 
able so much in the Medieval Bengali literature. 

(5) P. 58. In the note 22 Dr. Coomaraswamy has been misled 
by Prof. Lanman. The halfmoon ‘hand’ does not indicate ‘throttling 
one’, but turning one out by neck i.e. by putting in ones neck the half- 
moon ‘hand.’ Cf. Irydlah sarve'pyardhacaaidram dattva mhsaritah 
iPancatantra, CandaraxakatJiu). 

(C) P. 75. In connexion with the footnote 9, Dr. Coomara- 
swamy seems to have overlooked the errata which was given along with 
the Skt text of the Ahliinaya Darpaiaa, edited by me. Ihe reading in 
question is pdrpimd and it has been pointed out in the errata. But I 
am thankful to Dr. Coomaraswamy for his better rendering of 
the prapaddbhyam bhuvi sthitvd (p. 72) and sthanakasthana (p. 73). 

But in spite of our disagreement with Dr. Coomaraswamy on the 
above points it may be said that the second edition of the Mirror of 
Gesture will be considered valuable. The twenty-two excellent plates 
have added to its value. The Bibliography added to the work has been 
more or less exhaustive and will be of great use in furthering studies 
in the present line. 


Makomohan Ghosh 
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THE TYPES OE SANSKRIT DRAMA (with a foreward hy Dr. 
S. K. De) by D. R. Mankad. Tlrmi Prakashan Mandir. Karachi 1936. 
Pp. ^ci+221. 

In this work the anthor has attempted to ascertain the nature of 
the types of Sanskrit drama in their origin and development on the 
basis of Sanskrit works dealing with dramaturgy. Mr. Mankad is 
already known to Sanskritists for his important articles connected with 
Sanskrit drama. This present work too testifies to his extensive study 
and careful collection of useful data. It may be unhesitatingly said 
that the students of Sanskrit drama will derive much profit from 
reading the work under review. 

Rut one will have to use the book cautiously. In certain points the 
reader will have occasion to differ from the author, e.g., 

(1) P. C. ‘Nat is not a Pkt. root at all.’ 

(2) .P. 27. liupadakkha has probably no connexion with the rilpa 
or rupahi in the sens© of a play. The word may mean ‘one who is an 
expert in assaying coins’ (rupa). Of. riipa in the Hathigumpha 
Inscription. 

In certain cases the author has overlooked facts, e.g. he has not 
discussed the definition of sattaka given by Hemaoandra in his 
Kimyanmasana (cf. pp. 94f.). And in Chapter I. he has altogether 
ignored the Ahliinaya-darpana which has definitions for 7iubya, nrtya 
and nrtta. Of all the abbreviations he has omitted to explain MMC. 
u.sed several times in course of the ivork. 


Manomohax Ghosh 


MaBH-DHOLAEI KATHA with a Qujrati translations by K. H. 
Dhruva, Pt. I. Gujrat Sahitya Sabha, Ahmedabad, 1936. 

In the present work Mr. Dhruva has given the text of the well- 
known popular Dingal poem on the love of Dhola and Marti together 
with- a poetical Gujarati version. It may be hoped that this version 
will bring the famous love stor 3 ^ of Rajasthan within an easy reach of 
the speakers of modern Gujrati. 


I.H.Q., DECEMBER, 1936 


Manomohan Gho.sh 

22 
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BGVEDA-SAMIIITA tlie commentary of Sayanacarya, 

vol. I, Mandala I. Published by the Eaidika Sam^odhana-inandala. 
(Vedio Besearch Institute), Poona. Rs. 12/-, and 

EG-VKDA-SAMHITa, Part YI. Published by the Indian Research 
Institute, Calcutta, 1936. He. 1/8/-. 

The Rgveda is undoubtedly the most ancient literary monument of 
the Indo-European languages and as such it throws light on the early 
history of almost all the principal groups of Indo-European speakers. 
But its importance in the field of Indian studies is unique. Almost all 
the different branches of Indology, be it linguistics, religion, philo- 
sophy and sociology or anything else, are dependent on it. Hence it 
is in the fitness of things that our scholars are giving fresh attention 
to the Rgveda by publishing a new edition of its well-known commen- 
tary as well as attempting a fresh translation of the text. 

The monumental work of Max Muller giving a well-edited text 
of the Sayana’s bhasya together with the text in Samhita and Pada 
form has long been out of print and the discovery of new Mss. as 
well as the publication of various texts provides scope for some 
improvement in the text of Sayana’s commentary. As a fresh 
critical edition of the Sayana-bhasya has long been a desideratum 
we are to thank most sincerely the authorities of the Vedic 
Research Institute of Poona, (associated with the name of Bal 
Qangadhar Tilak) for their publication of the first Mandala of the work. 
The Indian Research Institute of Calcutta is also giving along with 
their translation an edition of Sayana-bhasya but this utilizing no 
Ms. material its service in the cause of Vedic interpretation 
will not always be equally appreciated. In spite of the fact that the 
Rgveda has been most thoroughly studied by competent western 
scholars this work has not yielded all its secrets. Tt is with 
an . eye to this difficulty that Prof. Winternitz says, “that a 
complete translation of it (Rgveda) must of necessity contain much 
that is incorrect.” Though it is very difficult, nay impossible, to deny 
the truth contained in the remark of this veteran Indologist it will 
perhaps not be wrong to say that there may yet be found means to 
improve the translation of particular passages. By making a fresh 
study of the Rgveda and the vast amount of modern exegetioal 
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literature in tte light of latest researches in Indology one may make 
such improvement in the interpretation of the Egveda. 

The critical edition of the text of the Sayana-bhasya published 
by the Vedic Research Institute will he considered an work 
important in its magnitude and worth. The vast number of new 
Mss. (in different scripts) of the Sayana-bhasya which has been 
used in its preparation and . expert editorial care which has been 
bestowed on it will testify to its great value. A careful reading of 
the eight pages which discuss in brief the various improvements the 
present edition has made upon the earlier ones will incline one to 
take this as a definitive text of the HSyana-bhasya. This of course 
means no disparagement of the monumental work of Max Muller 
(whom Swami Vivekananda styled as an incarnation of Sayanacarya), 
because he did his work single handed and when Indian studies were 
still in their infancy. The Vedic Research Institute of Poona has 
surely undertaken a work in which Indians may feel some pride. 

As for the translation of the Rgveda it cannot be said that we have 
too many of them. The very fact that quite a number of Bgvedic hymns 
have still remained obscure or unintelligible gives us justification to 
welcome any new version of the Egveda, prepared in pursuance of proper 
methods. Great scholars like Langlois, Ludwig, Max Miiller, Grass- 
man and Geldner have indeed studied the work with the greatest care 
and thoroughness, but in .spite of their great learning and critical 
acirmen they could not possibly see things with the eyes of an Indian 
who naturally has a better acquaintance with the traditions of the 
country and its ways of thiaHng. Hence we are to offer our 
congratulation to the Indian Research Institute for undertaking the 
publication of a fresh translation of the Rgveda prepared in India 
by an Indian. 

The preparation of an ambitious work of this kind has, we are 
very glad to learnj been entrusted to one who is peculiarly fit to under- 
take it. For Dr, Manilal Patel has studied in the Visvabharati in India 
under the veteran Indian scholar Prof. Vidhushekhar Bhattaoharya, 
and in Europe the late Prof. K. F. Geldner, the great authority in 
the Indo-Iranian philology read the Rgveda with him and initiated 
him into the mysteries of modern Vedic exegesis. Besides this he 
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came in close tonrli with other g-reat scholars such as Professors Rudolf 
Otto and Tacohsohn. All tliis is indeed a sure guarantee of the 
excellent quality of Dr. Patel’s work. AVe liave very carefully read 
the present fascicule of tlie Ilgveda translation and have the most 
genuine pleasure in beiug able tn say that our hope in this matter 
has been amply justified. 

In this work every maniva bas been preceded by an introductory 
iiote which jnainly treats its viniyofjo and other relevant matters. 
Then comes a stanza in Romanized form, followed by a literal 
Eug'lnsli trniislatiou of Sayaua’s interpretation. R'otes on the entire 
stanza as M'ell as important words are given afterwards. And then 
follows the new translation. This has indeed been a very good plan. 
Every translator of tl\e Rgveda must take notice of Sayana's work 
first of all and try to effect whatever improvement or modification he 
can with the help of modern studies such as linguistics, anthropology, 
archccology etc. AVord-notes which must necessarily occupy greater 
space in such a work arc the most important feature of the present 
Rgveda translation. In them Dr. Patel has gatliered opinions and 
conclusions of ditt'ereiit scliolars or has simply cited Iheb source. This 
is not only valuable as furnishing a basis of his own iraiislalion but 
will also he helpful for his fellow wt>rkera who would differ from him 
and make their own conclusion. For it is almost impossible to hope 
that we shall ever have anything- like a dehniiive Iranslation of the 
Rgvetla. Hence the importance of Dr. Patel s Rgveda translation 
cannot he over-emphasized. This work when completed will bring 
witliin an easy reach of Indian scholars the vast amount of work that 
Ihe western scholars have done on the most nncienl document of Indian 
culture. 

The text of the Rgveda and the Savaiia-hhasya published in the 
present fascicule has been neatly printed and the portion of the 
Sayaiia’s introduction to the Rgveda translated afresh in the present 
work has been done well. But in connexion with this Iranslation of 
Sayana-hhasya we have one suggestion to give to the translator who 
lias not been named. It is this. He should give a perfect literary 
translation relegating all explanatory matter to the footnotes. For 
example, his trairslatioii of T edfnttd as in p. -H (line lO") 
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cannot be defended. It may be that Sayana has meant by Vedanta 
the Upanisadic texts but substituting of Upanisad for Vedanta may 
nevertheless mislead one. 

Apart from this present Rgvedic publication (part VI) of the 
Indian Research Institute may be said to have been a success, and the 
the editor Dr. Patel i.s to be congratulated on the publication. 

IIONOMOHAN Ghosh 


LINGITLSTIC INTRODUCTION TO SANSKRIT by Batakri,shnu 
Ghosh, Dr. Phil. (Munich), D.Litt. (Paris), Lecturer in the University 
of Calcutta, 1937 : pp.l64. Cloth, Price Rupees Pive or Eight Shillings. 

It is not always that a reviewer feels happy with a book, parti- 
cularly when it deals with a technical subject in which the author 
has to create a path for himself — at least in the language in which 
he is writing. Dr. Batakrishna Ghosh’s little work on Sanskrit 
Linguistics is a unique x>roduction in many ways. Firstly, its science 
is absolutely sound ; secondly, it is the first book of its kind written 
in English; and thirdly, it is the first serious contribution by an 
Indian scholar to the not inconsiderable literature on the Linguistics of 
Sanskrit viewed historically and comparatively which as a science is the 
creation of modern Western scholarship and in which noteworthy w'ork 
from an Indian to whom Sanskrit is a national inheritance has so far 
been practically nil — with the possible exceiition of the late Dr. Gune’s 
book, which however is of an elementary nature. Dr. Ghosh, who 
studied Indo-European Linguistics and the historical grammar of 
Sanskrit under some of the most distinguished masters of the science 
in Germany and France, is to be congratulated on being the first 
Indian scholar to write a book in which the problems of Sanskrit in 
the light of the modern study of the subject are so ably set forth, 
and in which some of the fundamentals of Sanskrit as an Indo- 
European speech are so clearly stated, for the benefit of the advanced 
student — and of the teacher as well. . 

Dr. Ghosh’s work consists of Seven Chapters, the titles of which 
are as follows: I. Indo-European Origin of Sanskrit, pp. 1-25; 
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II. Veda and Avesta, i^p. 20-47; III. Vedic Ortlioepy, pp. 48-69; 
IV. Sanskrit Plionoloffy, pp. 70-90; V. Sanskrit ■VVord-Formation, 
pp. 95-115 ; VI. Sanskrit Noim-Inflesion, pp. 116-139 ; and VII. 
Sanskrit Verbal System, pp. 140-104. 

In bis Preface, Dr. Gbosb rigbtly deplores tbe medieTal and 
sobolastio metboda that still act as a clog on Vedic studies in India, 
and be pleads for a direct study of tbe texts tbemselyes, freed from 
tbe atmosphere of tbe commentaries. Wot that tbe commentaries bave 
no value : but to study tbe text in itself, to find out tbe sense and 
tbe implication irrespective of tbe later interpretations, tbe compara- 
tive method bas certainly a very great value — ^in our opinion a greater 
value than tbe scbolastio one. Dr. Gbosb bas bis views on tbe nature 
(jf language and on our metbotls of approach to it, but lie bas rigbtly 
abstained from a too radical change in tbe line of approach in a work 
which is meant primarily for tbe student. 

.The titles of the chapters indicate the scope of his work. The 
problem of tbe Primitive Indo-European speech is at once broached, 
and the author bj' means of suitable examples takes the student through 
Indo-European phonology as presented by Vedic. Dealing with the 
vowels of Indo-European and Sanskrit, one point calls for a little 
comment and explanation from the irresent reviewer. Dr. Ghosh is 
against the transliterations of the long diphthongs ^ and 3 t 1 of 
Sanskrit by td and au (with long a, instead of ai and au) (p. 13). Hie 
present writer among others is guilty of writing e and d (with the 
long mark) for tr and?j)- and, ai and au instead of ai and a^u. In a 
work on linguistics of Sanskrit, ai and au are certainly more reason- 
able than ai and au when tbe objective is to trace tbe sequence from 
pre-Sanskrit to Sanskrit. Why give too much weight to a later, post- 
Vedio tendency to pronounce ai and au as ayi and avu (or even al 
and aii), and obscure the nature of these long diphthongs? In the 
opinion of the present reviewer, to write e and o instead of e and u 
for q and ^ on tbe face of tbe Greek and other Indo-European values 
of these symbols as short sounds, means to obscure the relationships 
improperly. We need not write ei, oi, ai, eu, ou, au for e, o, but for 
Vedic an sich, and certainly for pre-Vedio, we shall not be so very 
wrong if we write ai and au instead of e, o. Similarly, in transcribing 
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(jreek words in a book on Greek or Indo-jjjiii’opean lingnistics, we should 
use 'lif and not thinking more o£ Attic than of Primitive Greek- 

I need not set forth in detail all the topics discussed by Pr. Ghosh. 
I think the most important matters connected with the nature and 
origins of Vedic have been all dismissed or touched upon. In the 
chapter on the Orthoepy of Vedic, Dr. Ghosh has examined the 
accuracy of our received texts in the matter of the exact representa- 
tion of the Vedic language as it was — a living speech of some 3,000 
years ago. This chapter should stimulate a desire to be au courant 
with modern methods among our students. 

Chapters I\-VII indicate hy their headings the subjects treated in 
them. One cannot but admire the erudition and the lucidity with 
which Dr. Ghosh has explained the position for Sanskrit, viewed in 
the light of its Indo-European origins. Suffice it to say that in this 
work, with its rec^uisite illustratrous, the English reader who is not 
familiar with German and Erench finds for the first time an introduc- 
tion to the history of Sanskrit such as has been worked out bit by 
bit by some of the brightest intellects of the West during the last 
hundred years. 

I have personally found the book exceedingly .stimulating, and 
shall always regard it as a valuable friend and guide. I am sure 
others engaged in the study or teaching of Sanskrit Linguistics will 
also agree with me. I have one criticism to offer : this work, 
because of its concise character — the author is forced to be brief and 
to take much for granted, evidently in his anxiety not to produce a 
prolix or too elementary a book — ^will he found difficult by an ordinary 
student, who will require a good teacher to take him through it. 
Dr. Ghosh has already made his original contribution to the science 
of which he has shown himself in this little work to he such a com- 
petent and authoritative expositor; and possibly, the true scholar’s 
impatience with the drudgery of writing a work of an elementary 
nature is responsible for giving us a hook which the average student 
must supplement by further notes and tables — an unnecessary burden 
for the scholar, hut so necessary for the learner. 

Nevertheless, we have here a remarkable book, and students of 
San.skrit linguistics may well congratulate themselves that it has at 
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last come out. I fully agree with wliat Prof. Waokernagel of Basel, 
wlio can be described without flattery as the true Ahhinava-Panini for 
the Language of the Gods, has said of Dr. Batakrishna Ghosh’s work 
Your work brings sometliing entirely neW into India and inaugurate a 
veritable epoch. 

The general get-up of the work is very good : the printing is 
beautiful and clear’ — inaccuracies are rare, and a refreshing feature is 
the employment of proper diacritic tyires, not the hideous makeshifts or 
the culpable substitutions which usually disfigure hooks of this kind in 
our country. I only wish that Dr. Ghosh had used kli instead of cli 
for the Greek unyoicecl guttural aspirate (he has very laudably given 
Greek words in a rigorous transliteration in the Roman scrips). This 
i.s however a small matter. I am g’lad that he has used u and not y 
for the Greek vpsilon. 

SoNiTi Kumau Chatterji 
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Acta Orientalia, vol. SV, pars II 

H. H. Johnston. ^ — The Buddha’s Mission and hast houmei}-. Buddha- 
car-itay X.Y to JVAF777. 'As the latter half of Asvag’hosa*s Buddha-* 
carita is not availahle in original Sanskrit, an Eng-lisli translation 
of the same is being clone on the basis of its Tibetan and Chinese 
versions. This instalment covers cantos XIX to XXII. 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 

vol. XVII, part iv (July, 19,S6) 

Bimala Ciiukn Law. — Countries arid Peoples of India. The paper 
continnes the discussion about the divisions of countries and names 
of peoples mentioned in the Pitranas and similar literature. 

A. M. GtHATAGE. — A Few Parallels in Jain and Buddhist WorJcs. 

K. M. SllEMDAVNEKAR. — The Metamorphosis of ZJsas. The object of the 
paper is to show that ITsas of the Vedic pantheon has gradually 
been transformed into the goddess of splendour and wealth, — 
LaksmI of the later period. 

P. A. Mankad. — ^'vmarcthganasutradhara and Yuktihalpataru. From 
an examination of the opening verses, colophons, methods of treat- 
ment and styles of composition, the writer comes to the conclusion 
that the two works, the Samar&hganasfitradhdra and the Yuhti- 
IcaljjatarU cannot be the productions of the same author. If one 
was king Bhoja of Dhara, the other must have been some one else. 

M. V. Kibe. — Further Light on Ravana’s Lahkci located in Central 
India from Vdlmlhi’s ROmdyana. 

Ibid., vol. XVIII, part i (October, 193G) 

V. S. SuKTHANK.AR. — Epic Studies : The Bhrgus and the Bhdrata. 
Myths and legends relating to the Bhrgus occurring in the Malm- 
hhdrata have heen presented in the paper to show what an important 
part the Bhargavas played in the Great Epic. It is inferred that 
the original poem of about 24,000 stanzas attributed to Vyasa has 
received at the hands of the Bhrgus much of its present shape. 
I.H.Q., DECEIIBEB,, 193G 23 
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Hab Dutt Siiahma. — An Analysis of Authorities quoted in the 
Sarnffadharapaddhati. 

Aryan Path, November, 1936 

Radha K. MookeeJUE. — The Mysticism of Yogiicdrn Buddhism. 

Calcutta Review, October, 1936 

H. D. Bhattaciiahta . — Mortuary Beliefs of the Hindus. 

Ibid., November, 1936 

A. P. Dasgupta. — Nawab Nazimuddowla and the English. 

Diawa, 16de Jaargang, July, 1936 

W. F. Stubi'iieim. — Enhele Oudheiden 'van Bali. Of tlie three items 
of antiquity discussed by the witer, one is a pillar inscription of 
king Sri Ke^arivarmadeva of Bali recording an expedition to 
Moluccas. It is interesting that the Sanskrit portion of this ins- 
cription of the early 10th century A..O. is 'written in Old Javanese 
script, ■while the Old Javanese portion is in Devanagari. 

Epigraphia Indica, vol. X3SII, jjart v (January, 1934) 

R. R. H.aldeii. — Mala Plates of Virasimhade-va-Vihrama Samnat 1343. 

B. N. Reen. — liopi Plates of Paramara Devaraja — Vikrama Samvat 

1509. 'It is suggested that Devaraja was a Paramara ruler of Abu. 

D. R. Biiandakkab. — Hathibada Bmhnil Inscription at Nagari. 
Gajayana Parasariputra Sarvatata mentioned in the record is 
inferred to have been a Kanva ruler. The inscription suggests 
that both Samkarsana and Vasudeva were once worshipped with 
equal devotion. 

K. A. Rilakaxtha Sastri. — A Chola Inscription from Uttiramerur. 

V. V. Mirashi. — An Unfinished Vakataha Plate from Drug. 

D. R. Bh.asuark.ar. — A List of the Inscriptions of Northern India 
written in Brahvil and its Derivative Scripts from, about A.C. 300. 

Hindusthan Review, November, 1936 

Bimai.a Churn Law. — The Damilas of Ancient Ceylon. 
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Indian Culture, vol. III, No. 2 (October, 1936) 

S. K. De. The Theology and Philosophy of Pengal Vaisnavism, Tlie 
discourse on Jiva Gosvamin’s well-.kno'wn Sandarbhas deals in its 
fourth instalment with the contents of the Srihrstiasa-nda/rbha, the 
object of which is to show that Erana is the Bhagavat himself 
manifested in unsion with Eadha in His perfect form. 

M. Ledeus. — The Lost Ary a of the Sdmkhyor-kdrikd. The couplet in 
drya metre found at the beginning of both the Bhasya of Gaudapada 
and the V rtti of Mathara on the Surnhhya-lcdrtkd is considered by 
the writer of this note to have originally formed the opening lines 
of the lidrikd itself. 

ViSHEsnwAE Nath UEV.—Rajpiits. The theory that the Eajputs of 
India are of non-Aryan origin is opposed in this iraper. Even the 
Sahas, Kusanas and the Ilunas are shown to have descended from 
the Aryans, who migrated to the north of India. 

B. A. Saletore. — The Ancient Kingdom of Punndta. Eemarks of 
foreign' geographers, grants and records of kings, and the literature 
of the Jains have been utilised for preparing this account of the 
kingdom of Punnata, the earliest Karnataka State. 

I.sHWAK Sahai. — fThe Crime of Thagi and its Supjiression under Lord 
W. C. Bentinck. 

S. K. Baneeji. — 'Bahadur Shah of Giijrat {1526-37). 

Jaina Gazette, November, 1936 
Jagat Pea.sad. — The Jaina Theory of Salvation. 

Journal of the Annamalal University, October, 1936 
V. A. Eamaswahi Sastiii. — Was Bhartrhari a Bawddha? 

Journal Asiatique, tome CCXXVII, no. 1 
Ltn L't-KotTNAG . — Punyodaya {Na-ti), un propagateur du Tdntrisme en 
Chine et au Camhodge d I'epoque de Hiuan-tsang . The paper 
describes the activities of the Buddhist monk Punyodaya who took 
with him a large collection of Sanskrit mss. to China from ‘Middle 
India’ in 655 and left Chinese translations of two works called 
Simhavyuharajahodhisattvapariprockdsutra and V imalajhdnahodhi- 
sat txmpariprccha . 
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Journal of the Assam Research Society, vol. IV, no. 2 (July, 1936) 

R. M. IVatii. — Saiikaracdrya and Buddhism in Assam. The writer 
begins with a reference to the activities of Sankara in Assam as 
mentioned in Madhava’s Sanharavijaya and infers the existence of 
Budd]ii.sin in the country in old days in some form or other, of 
which traces are still available. 

Nalixi IfATii Das CrtJi’XA. — Timgyadeva and Vaidyadeva. It is con- 
tended that Tiiugyadeva was an independent ruler of Ka-marupa 
and not a vassal of Eainaprda, the Gaiida king', and that Vaidyadeva, 
a general of king Kumarapala of Gatula overthrew Timgyadeva 
and became eventually a full-fledged emperor of Eamartipa. 

JoGENnUA Ch.akdha Ghosh. — Buddhism in Kd-manlya and Sylli.et. 
Arguments are put forward against the view that Buddhism did 
not penetrate into Assam. 

Ibid., vol. IV, no. 3 (October, 1936) 

I’ADM.tNATH BhattACHARTA. — Location of the Nidhaitpur Grant of 
BhasJcaravarman of Kamarupa. The writer maintains that the 
land granted by Bhaskaravarman belongs to a place in the district 
of Eaugpur and is not related to Sylhet, the find spot of the grant. 

R.uieswar Barua. — The Namayhosa and its Place in Literature. The 
N dmagho.sa dealt with in the paper is a Vai,snava scripture by 
Madhavadeva, a disciple of Sailkaradeva, the celebrated religious 
reformer of Assam. It was wTitten with a view to establishing 
the superiority of the Bhakti cult. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 

vol. SXn, pt. ill (Seirtember, 1936) 

K. P. Jat.aswal. — Chronology and History of liepal. 

K. K. Ba.sti. — An Account of Firoz Shah Tughlaq. It is a continuation 
of the English translation of a portion of the Slrdt-i-Firozslidhl, a 
contemporary Persian record of the reign of Eiroz Shah, the third 
Tughluq Sultan of Delhi. 

Dasaeatha SHAEim. — Professor Winternitz on the Kaumudimahotsava. 
It is a rejoinder to "Winternitz’s opposition to the equation of 
Candragupfa I with Candamahasena of the Kaumudimaliotsana as 
inferred hy Jayaswal. 
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Journal of the Burma Research Society, vol. XXVI, yt. 1 

Pe Maung Tin. — Buddh ism hi Inscriptions of Pagan. 

Journal of the Greater India Society, vol. Ill, no. 2 (July, 1936) 

Wilhelm Geigeu. — Contrihutions from tho MaJuivamsa to our Know- 
ledge of the Medueval Culture of Ceylon. 

B. Ch. CllHAtiHA. — Kunjarahunjadesa of the Changal Inscription. 
■Kunaraltuiijaclesa lucntioned iu tlie stone inscription of king 
Sanjaya disooyered at Oliangal in Central Java is located on tke 
slopes of the Agastyamalai along the river Tainraifarni. It is 
surmised that the people of that region went to Java hy the 7tli 
or the 8th century A.O. 

BATAKitisHifA Ghosh. — Veda and- Avcsta. 

Journal ot inuian History, vol. XV, part 2 

Soma Sundaua Desikae. — Some Problems connected with- Rujadhirdja. 

A. VENKATASuniiiAH. — Bcllapa Da-niiayaka. The contention of the 
writer of this note is that Ballapa-Danuayaka described by others 
either as the son , nephew or grandson of the Hoysala king Ballale. 
Ill was in fact only an officer in his service. 

Eama Siiawkar Avastiiy and AmalanjInda Ghosh. — References to 
Muhammadans in Sanskrit Inscriptions in Northern India — A. II. 
730 to 1320. 

M. Akeam JVIakhdoomee. — Gunpowder Artillery in the Region of Sulta-n 
EUutmish of Delhi. 

— . — Mechanical Artillery in Medieval India. 

ANiLCiiiAFTDEA Baneelee. — Procedure of Succession to the Sultanate of 
Delhi. In opposition to the view that the succession to the 
Turkish Sultanate of Delhi was regulated by royal uoniination, the 
writer thinks that choice hy the nobles was the decisive factor. 

A. M. Daula. — The Contemporary view of the Court of Farrukh Syer. 
A document called Shahnarna Munnawar Kalam- written in Persian 
by Siv Das of Lucknow, a court Munshi under Fan-ukh Syer, sup- 
plies valuable materials for the history of the Mughal court of 
that period. 

rRAK.isii Chandra. — Appointments in the East India Company’s 
Service. 
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D. B. Diskalk.ve. — James Grant Duff's Private Correspondance with 
Maharaja PratdpsimJia of Satara. 

IsHWAi! Sahai. — The Educational Reform, of Lord William Bentinck. 
P. Stjinivashachaei. — The Chola Inscriptions of Bonadu. 

Richaed Buen. — A Note on the Genealogy and Chronology of the 
V dhdtalcas . 


Journal of Oriental Research, vol. X, pt. II (April-June 1936) 

V. Baghavan. — The Number of Rasas. Tlie position assigned to tlie 
Santa Rasa in tlie works of poetius lias beeeu discussed in tliis 
instalment of tlie article. 

A. Venkatasuhbiaii. — Sayana, Madhavabhatta and V eiihatamadhava. 
.The writer adduces evidences to sliow tkat Madhavabkatta men- 
tioned by. Saj’^ana was different from Madkavarya or Ycukata- 
madkava, tke autkor of tke Rgarthadtpikd wkick is posterior to 
Sayana. 

M. Laksiiiii Naeashiaiiatya. — S'sarabhahti according to the Taittirlga 
Pratisakhya. Tke article treats of tke meaning and nature of 
Svarahhakti , a pkonetic phenomenon dealt witk in the Taittirlga 
Prdtisdkliya and tke connected literature. 

N. Ventiataeamanayta. — Yavanardjya-stluipandodrya. After tke 

successful invasion of tke Bakmani dominions, Kranadevaraya, 
king of Vijayanagara, placed Sultan Mahmud II upon the throne 
of Bidar and thus helped to revive tke Bakmani kingdom. By 
virtue of this act, it is surmised, Krsnadeva became Yavanardjya- 
stJidpandcdrya i.e. instrumental in tke establishment of a Tavana 
kingdom. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, October, 1936 
M. S. Ramaswajii Aiyae. — The Question of Gramas. It is a discussion 
of. tke meaning and nature of tke musical term grama. 

W- H. Moebland. — Rank (mansab) in the Mogul State Service. 
The position held ks' the executive officers of tke Mugkul Empire 
has keen pointed out in tke paper. 
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Journal of the United Provinces Historicai Society, vol. IX, part ii 
V. S. Agrawala. — Mathura Terracottas. 

Wandalat. Ciiatteeji. — The ‘Nawabi’ Architecture of Lucknow. 
Nityananda Misra. — A Note on Dhikuli and Ujliain Ruins. 
Nandaial Chatterji. — W aeir Alt’s Conspiracy against the English. 

V. S. Aghavvala. — A Sanskrit Inscription of the Reign of Sikandar 
Shah IjodJii. 

S. K. Baneeji. — Babur and the Hindus. 

Bimala Chuhn Law. — Sacred Places of the Jains. 


Journal of the University of Bombay, vol. V, part i (July, 193G) 

H. Heeas. — IPhe Religion of the Mohenjo Daro People according to 
the Inscriptions. Tlio writer of tliis article claims to liave decip- 
liered tlie inscriptions formcl at Molienjo Daro, and giyes, on tlie 
basis of bis readings, an outline of the principal tenets of the 
religion that he believes to have been prevalent among the people 
of the region. 

Sridhae V. SoHONi. — The Great Temple at Elephanta. While review- 
ing the art of the rock-ctit temple of Elephanta, the writer infers 
that the temple formed a private place of worship of the kings 
whose headquarters was in tho island and that the art came under 
external influence as the result of contact with foreign traders. 


Man in India, vol. XVI, nos. 2 & 3 (April & September, 1930) 

H. C. Chakladae. — Problems of the Racial Composition of the Indian 
Peoples. 

N. Teipathi. — rl, Fev) Fasts^ Festivities and Observances in Orissa. 
New Review, November, 1936 

S. Gnana Peakas.ae.— and Indo-European Languages. 

Philosophical Quarterly, vol. XII, no. 2 (July, 1938) 

T. R. V. Mueti. — Types of Indian Realism. In this instalment of the 

article on Realism in Indian philosoplis- the Nyaya-Vaisisika 
system has been discussed. 
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Poona Orientalist, to). I, no. 3 (October, 1936) 

O. Stein. — The Numeral 18. Data Lave been collected from Brabma- 

uic, Buddhist and Jain literature to show what an important role 
the number 18 plays in every sphere of life in India. 

M. B. EMENE.tu . — Central Asiatic Versions of the Vetalapa.nca'oimsati: 
Introductory Story. 

P. K. Godb . — Notes on Indian Chronology : Bate of Rasapaddhati hy 

Bindu and its Commentary Mahadena Pandita — 1st quarter of the 
17th century. 

M. M. P.tTiCAK. — Sukliabodhika, a Commentary on the Megahdiita by 
Meghardja Sadhu and his Date {Between. 1172 and 1404 A.C.). 
Gangan-ITHA Jha . — Nydyasutra of Gautama with the Bhcisya of Vdtsyd- 
yana. The edition of the text with Sanskrit notes continues. 

— . — English Translation of same. 

Prabuddha Bharata, July, 1936 
H. Glasenapp . — Hinduism and- B^iddhism. 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, to), XXTO, 
nos. 1 it 2 (July & October, 1936) 

Ananda E. CooMAmtswAMY . — The Nature of ‘Folldore’ and ‘Popular 
Art’. The writer cites texts to show that the distinction between 
‘popular’ {deli) art and ‘refined’ {mar go) art, and between ‘folklore’ 
{desl) and ‘learned’ {samshrta) literature is really one of the sacred 
from the profane. 

M. A. Venkata Bag. — The Notion of Difference in Dvaita. The paper 

summarises from the treatises of Dvaita philosophy the arguments 
in defence of the idea of Difference repudiated by the Advaitins. 
Bimaia Chuen Law . — A Short Account of the Damila.s. This accoimt 
of the Damilas (Tamila) has been supplied from Buddhist books. 

N. K. Venkatesam P.antulu. — The Kathaha and the Aruna Prainas of 

the Yajurveda. The contents of the two prainas dealing with the 
manifestation of the universe are discussed. 

L. V. Ramaswami Aitae . — Dravidic Sandhi. 

S. B’a.TKASTA.YX.— Foundation of the Tijayanagara Empire and Vidya. 
Tanya’s Part therein. 
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M. Tamunachaeya. — The. Esthetic Approach to God : A Study in the 
Esthetic Elements m Bhakti. 

N. K. Venkatesan. — The Atharvaveda and the MantraJastra, Tlid 
writer^s tliesia is tliat the esoteric line of worship propagated in 
the Mantrasastras with its conception of letters {bijdksaras) as the 
basis of upasana. is an outgrowth of the Atharvaveda in the age 
between the times of composition of the Rdmdyana and the 
Mahahhdrata. 

Sakat Chandra Mitra. — On the Fire-iealking Ceremony of the Dusadhs 
of Bihar. 


Sahitya Parisat Patrlka, vol. XLIII, no. 1 

Sir .Jaddnath Sarkar. — 

(1) Rise of the Marliattas, 

(2) Sivdji, 

(3) Course of Marhatia History after Sivaji. 

These papers which constituted the Adharchandra Mnkherji 
Lectures trace the history of the rise and decline of the Marhatta Power 
giving an estimate of the contributions towards it of Sahji, Sivaji 
and Peshwas. C.C. 

Shrine of Wisdom, vol. XVIH, nos. 69 & 70 (Autumn and Winter, 1936) 

The Laws of Manu. The first chapter of the Manusamhitd is being 
translated into English with comments and elucidations by the 
editors of the Shrine of Wisdom. They propose to complete the 
first chapter and a part of the last with a view to expressing “the 
essential meaning which underlies the book as a whole.” 

Young East, vol. 6, no. 3 (Autumn, 1936) 

S. TACHriiANA . — Characteristic Features of Buddhism. 

Beatrice Lane Suzuki. — The Ideal of the Bodhisattva in Mahdyana 
Buddhism. 


Printed and published by Sj. J. 0. Sarkhel, at the Calcutta Oriental 
Press, Ltd.j 9, Panehanan Ghose I*ne, Calcutta. 




la 

\ a'^Fi^mii ii 

^ [a:]g w ^&^trRL ttirk® spn^^^TT® 

H ^Kqn3fts3<j^* ^ timcff ngTfPKf ^Jir^- 
5? ETTatsjjji^ I m tifiw ^ IT I gra- 

^ ni:?n ien^nsrfiifii- 

ib 

^ ?:r5niiT5®Ririnir^qf^: gifsjt t^trm^PTrJ'ara'T- 
\ ^<n^feT<n?k*ra3sqra3®:iq^- 
'i ^T qftf a: isw’ tsfrara ^n i 3!r4 

[ if^sftsitr ] ^g5!iTtsTrc4T4 sir^i^n^t- 

2a 

\ ^?siT 5jrgffo^ nfa- 

gt'^ ^ wn^^ftra^ !fir*4 flsrgfa^^r- 
^ sffl, I ^in^g ?mmgmt fn- 

y g^srfiii'aH-fEi^-mrcra'v^^ ^- 

*f ^csrr 5j4=b«ramTf% 

iTih. 3c-*q-i^3q5^-‘^qn^- 

N5 

g'Tj' Q^(»iq' ar| = ^= n 

2 Ms. ^4|c|j 3 Ms. o-’H'H^Hi, i '4Tflll<ild'ifl4r 

0 Tib. 5^- W^'^'-S^^’J'-^CqeSi’S] = ; ®'''''- M “ 

6 Ms, o^rf^ 7 Ms. S Ms. og^r’ 



2b 

^ ^ ^ <#1^ ] 

R ^q% sram^^ w^[5TT]ii-i«^'4i^«i I sra [ «PT- ] 
iSTRS^ ^n^^jRTt- 

« 3[RI. 1 ^ ^n!| fl^T^Rsfuw^ 

egjJJt^ 3R^15^® *5mT5<3^* HHI*- 

3a 

I [mgT$t^]l?n!ff ?REfRmsif«» ifeiRT !g«3Ri 

5^ ^flgsqtori g %nqk j ^ 5»a;g 

\ ^ ^ ^ fRfe^ I 1?^ 

5? p7TOja> ¥i*ra5i: 5T9?^- 

-ift!!; 1 «»raH5reqeBE^Ng: i ^ ^ ] 

3b 

^ ^IPI.® %?TRt 5eft ^WtRIFJ^lRrt^I^tOT- 

R ft f^^rcrql^jaT ||4j^flral:’ ffm 55N;- 

^ lirg^rpt srm® 5wnrdis^Hi. 

5? QPRWTf^’) flRjra<0I«W|a: 

t. jnren |srHf ng- 


1 Cf. Tib. :^5i-q§;^* q^?^-q-a^gC-q-5i- 

ND 

2 3 Ms. 5 R^ 

4 Tib. q|^- q-o^^q^* q-^-(^q|^-^=5n4!j% 

5 Mb, 6 Ms. o%?fr 

? Ms. o^iqreT ® 

9 Ms. omits ; Tib. a^t'l|‘^<3j'5?|^3j'q' 


jrw^rarTo 







4a 

\ Gqrnit 5j ^ gsTRs^t tmar 

R aaiiTra^ stH^i^it^- 

^ ^nt3i 31^ IIg.|i)f<Jlsn*JT- 

5# I I 

^ aFi B^rsri^raTJWjj^ i [ gj^^- ] 


4b 

% ^cr* RJT ifrrkTOqr- 

R sT&^refs^^qiqRfl'iTiiT 

^ I w =^T!i ^3rf ^! a ^ jt g ig^qg^- 

« w; ^wremrai' 3iKftfeKiaTg5?f5t#^55®g^- 

55m3 «%5: | 

4c &d“ 

fS^ dPl HIJJlfoiWRPn^ I q^IRin&5Eg?Jig?tT 

W^>f^wr«TO‘5S%i =^ ?> 

&*i?ii =3 negqfeRt: fJiifi i cre^rosn^ifii 

I ^ =3 ^ %^fl ?>T3r 5n^ ^ =qift 3^?^ afe^i- 

[?n] ^J5iqparq3]^ jndTf|?j n^g: i jpn»WT 5igt: =3 


W3J5B 



1 These attributes of Buddha very often recur in the Pali Nikayas. Of. 
Dl(jfia, 1, p. 87: Samiiia>8anibuddho vijia-carana-sampanuo sugato lokavidu 
auuttaro purisadammasarathi sattba devamanussauam buddho bhagava. Gf. 
Sad. 2 ?., pp. 144, 151, 153, etc. 

2 Ms. 3 Ms. 

4 Ms. 5 Ms. 

® Ms. 7 Ms. gyg- 

8 Tib- q<^q-q"( 

V3 

0 This leaf is missing. We have therefore reconstructed the Sanskrit text 
from its Tibetan and Chinese versions. 

10 In Chinese the whole of the sentence to is shortened 

M tfr # # 



5a 

\ iKJTTfni 1 n^TEtfSi^^Jin- 

R 11533^ I «i^i sfiPwia^ir ^ ^ [ht^t] 

■5 5iTsn^'nTftmw??i 
if Jttnr^i qftfflsrra 1 

^ ff mr?i^ I ^a'a 1 [^v- .a^r] ^ir- 

5b 

^ fqsrTars^ ^ imJTirlaqm: ai?r^[5tc^'] 

?R 5 ;g-srfeqffTTsr t ssig^ ^tvwTJT nfpn- 
^ 5R?J HintpTqTTO- 

« ^1 [ «i^..-a3r ] =g & ^ 5 i^t nn stil- 
ts g4 ^ 5 : ii^’l^lT: «T ^ 

6a 

t ^ftsfsrufSRsj wi wn^^f a ^gr ht a;f^i*tfe- 
»TH!T (I 

R i^s' at?? TiiTnf^’siaiiJia [ . . .a^Tj^itfe- 

^ nta^^T g ^ ^ ^a^rar f- 


1 Ms. „sn#r ?:w3n I 

^•(qc:’q-^=l]'t3fq^-|s;|- qacq- !^C-^<3^-q^'gq-§q| = 3i'TftqTO- 

ax^tsrra^: ^T=fJI#WPT5(T: I 

2 Ms. L|n_4l»RfT I 

b Tib. 1. 2. gq-q-j^s,' qq'g'^’sp = ^ ^ 1 

4 Ms. o?[i;Tt^tT3HT 

5 Tib. 1. 5 qg!g'^'EI|3j'i3^ suggests JR aiM4i 



M fSjnlHJii: 5cngT» 

«i%:t :Ts?raT ^ ssttsw^ to tot^ 

6b 

\ ^ ^ gqR»i;u?JTi3tT | 

5raif Kiwf^raHW^ I [?i^...a^]5iHqsmnpT =^ & t 
? fnfiioiiilyiiRn'lQyt; aroon^ aro- 
« <<^1® ^'r54lw't><ui&<(^yr 315TOT ^fefT i:fe- 
^ 5n! 5=1% >T[*T] fTO^ airof^ t- 

7a 

^ «if sna&5; 'J^^nsr f^qj^^rro ’ [^] 

^ !m[^] i 

®ilJT H^iitfuiyH- 

? WijiC I [II^. ..5R[T] ^^. ® STRTO^- 

"i ![i§: ^%a* ^*iTq fq^jjfecr® Tmpro- 
^ ^ ^ q R^TB^W^ TO TOU^ ^STia^gF^ 

7b 

K w a “ *nq qHsptarairo; i tow aro w- 

’. ^TsifnivnTO^ I [q^...a?T] qtfscrrais^ ^4«TOi'iWTORiqTO- 

1 Of. Lai V., p. 19 

2 Tib. ^^'-531 defectire ; Mvyut. 246.968 haa ^ ^TjC’ £3^ * lame 

\6 

m\^ 

3 Ms. gjpg- . Tib — defective. Mvyut., 246.967 has JT 

rendered by the Tibetans as defective hand ; again Mvyut. 261.93: 5ri%=5^T^ 

= ^d^’q’;^q|q’CI' As the Tibetan ayuonyms of and 

>a 

do nob help us in any way, the Chinese equivalents are quoted here from which 
it will be apparent that means ‘crooked* or ‘hump barskod’ and means 

‘leprosy.* 

4 Ms. 5 Ms. 

6 Ms. Tib. gq|.q 7 Ms. 8 Ms. ^ 

9 Ms. In Tib. [ 



^ 5T5i3^q,;n!Trffe>Tf!Te^iiTmw 
V? ^'TR^n^wTt' f^i^c4 ftqi’sqT- 

^ g^m sftfsKRsraqkf- ^sii^j^i sisnir 

8a 

\ ?R?i iT?raf^siTfnPi3.2 1 [???T . . .ci?t] ^ ^ ^ 

?. ?iTm TT5nfer??¥ftfrT ^ srr 
^ si^RiRTOTfir^ar* ^nrf^Ta*^ 

5? 5:»tt»ng?rr# irn 5TTR^q[^R] 

^ sjHr[5t^'] w^lr^ go'RTgHit^ ^ 

8b 

\ q Rg^ q^ 

^ [3jqT...?l^] ’g ^ ^ 5 It 5IT: ^virfesTT® ITS^rfeaT 

^ aiTlKRTJiq^6®lfw5Tf3T’-‘’?clf5l^“ RTR 
5? S3=t ^ JTfT STTTWr ^'IT 

g [?gq ^ q.ii 

m- 


1 

Ms. 



2 

Ms. 



3 

Ms. 

r^Tjnw ; ’•’■''• q?js;;-qa:.- S;^-q- 


4 

Tib. 

?:j’c-5j;^- q'g^-q- (^-'>- 

1 

q|^- 

X> NJJ 


511717: 

; wm: 


5 

Tib. 

gai'q = ^^Tf|?rT: 


6 

Ma. 

omits it. Tib. g;^-E^c: 1 cqj-s^c 1 


7 

Ms. 

la Tibetan threre is no mention of 


8 

Of. Lai. V., p. 86. 


9 

Ma. 

157 10 Tib. 

11 Ma 

• o®Pi<<m‘ 




9a 

^ !nii ytfyata^ [>3 & 

R %f3R|;^?r?3T JthdlviJ^'^lIRI- 

« ^ im !n3%f ^ ^ 

^ qgq^g ^qq ^gnqFt^fST^ [■3] ^rargqimi- 

9b 

^ I j:aw<orjp6iflr53^|q3-3i?jcjjT- 

?. 31^1=13^: <H=r«'Wwr i 

\ i?nPT sRpsiJti^mfaTqTmfff smpi.^- 

=3^ sam^r i 

g^ jgs gTOa«ft^»T3?it 

lOa 

^ a«mnR*nft ^ irf^rarg 

^ ?f ^ g sfFP?’ gj^g gi ^it-ui- 

^ 35i%'g "IT 1 fs:^^' 5!iggg&55TO4»7 

[g" g]® 3iqgg® aRW^Nggg?ngT- 


1 Ms. SJRT^ Tib. q|^- ( Xyl. q^jq- ) ^g^-q- 

2 Mb. :^rtM 

3 Tib. omii/s the corresponding passage for ^ ^ ^ If;} •lH''4'd 

4 Mb. fjffc^ ...gigT" 

5 Tib. g3j'aj5^-qjC' 



5? t|wft =^ 

H mi^fKisfr gi^qaT^rorraT^HkorngT^- 
lOb 

R viTgeTfsnt^ ^ tfqftflra'RT 

5^ niTH^Rt ngs^® t?3;^§^=q5rr 

^ sim® fe?Pra«^si5<w*n frea ¥r«T5r?fr 

11a 

R qg. I q^iTRrfi ifasft 5 itr^q qr ^555^® 

^ qr qq qfSiqW ^Rtiftqg i 

5? gfRfq JRiqf iT^fqq fttR^^IRS^qfq 

I na^ft iqrSRT: R^T t q StTqfra 

lib 

^ ^ifiRispuR qiiT ^ RfqrfiiggrT si^rifRar qrff ^T?Rq =q q^i- 
R fqqTq> qiRtng’qf: SltP^qRsKSSr qq^ q q ^ ^pri- 

^ ^^r: I q q Ifqt 3[TJRrfqRR “ qqfffg ^- 

5 ^ qn^ qqfe^ fq qi HqRT 

[S:«q] 31^ =q ^ q qRrfq^a mit- 


1 Tib- ?^c: 2 ^- 5 ?^-i 2 -a;c- yfc^’ 1 I 

>0 

cr|^q|-51-S|C’ I 2^^512^'q I 

CE. Lai. V., p. 39 : oqfmg^J!!JRro5B?3«l5?ra^’fS?q fqqq ®“‘i'- P" P- 

2 Ma. ^ 3 Ms. ojfsf 

^ i- «• qR?f 15%^ ® i'*®- qg^ 

6 Ms. ;fyg-f 7 Ms, ^ 

® Ms. 9 Ms. oq^ 

11 Tib. |J-:^q|(3^-q- 


10 Ms. f^ 





12a 


^ iTraTlq[«iOTqf5f|]^i sni^cf “ 

mll^if^t ?TT^T*ftf ^ 5nf?ii: fgsg qi^c g i 

&cR 5N; 3tPTc??P=^ qr qr 'jq f- 




wfq’sqfa® sreq w 



«P5q qqTq?Rq qw^ qq §qt qq^qj- 


12b 

f^qqiqt ^^ijql^ftqqisri' qi q^q qqmq^q 

'TTJT I ^^T wqt ^ qqq ig q feq T gqrfq 

qgsq^ qqqj^qfq srrfq^imsr qft®Tf?q i & 

^ fjffqqqsfftqr q ^jq; qrogSifircf^ qfq'^q^^ 
qHxfq^sr qfqsqfj-q qxqqq q qrnqi lqq ; I «qqfq® 

13a 



I gqitp: ^ qqinqigf|- 

ftr^nqqrft smq^ ^ 

ffkf^{%rtTqn:fef%^® qt qiqrfeqiq^iit i st ft giq q - 


1 Ms. 1 Ma. omits which is found in Tib. 

a Ms. o^nr 

3 Ms. \ 

4 The Ms. reads lite this: ;jq^^ 3 ff^ ^ I 

5 Ms. I 

6 Ms. Tib. correct form (2^'^-q5^-!3j3j-!^3i-^q]- 

7 Ms. ft Tib. q^-q' 55^ = qtOT^ 

8 Ms. 9 Correction from 

10 Ms. qpsfJHBRt 

11 Tib. omits It gives simply ^|^(^|fjf I <» 

Cf. Pali: Uddiasa. 

12 There ia no corresponding Tib. passage for ^l 



13b 

^ ^ gsr: yrsTira sntoj h 5*^1^ 

^ I 5T ^ asn^rawfejiHr ?j^^riTHt 

■5 s'imsrRifa’^ ^ ^ m^T 

^ m’cqf^^T^ ai??n Higgle grrFTR^qftT ^r- 
14a 

R a aqa^a® a-aqiSa^qTar araiar a araiaT- 
^ ea&: aa 5fiaaat ^a- 

V jpa^JtJRa aama^ ara^' ^a 
^ ¥ifir«afa ^ aa a^ f^aaiat a^wr^ a^^a® aam- 
I4b 

^ a^a am^ aia^ala ^ aa^^fafar ga^fa a- 
54 fsa5^ aqq ? ga?% a ui ag fea iqan: ^ ° aWaai: aj^aama- 

1 Bis. snaifa ^ “«ia# 

3 Tib. qj(^a^-5^=r]-^-g=r]- yti-Ij^’-sc- 

4 Ms. ^Ef;f ipJiTfa 

5 airaftfara' (1) aata I Endently thi.? is tte scribe’.? mistake. Tib; 

qk- §2^ qoT H 

No 

6 Ms. Tib. _ 5Rf|?fta 

7 Ms. ^ 8 Ms. ^ 

9 Tib. 

10 Ms.gTTiriT^^rqr, has y^C's^rq-q^- (^-q-a^- s^c: | 

q'^- =\^''s‘^' ^I' 1 q2^5I-q- ^■^■ 

1 



^ HKiTORire^ ’nsrfemg- 

JT^at ^ smujft *iTq!%2 B^sgf^nf. 

15a 

5; q^Wl^i3?5PF?lFEr® aTcnt'<t#i»i'*MlU«'=hT; ^Ir^lT: 

sqffEi I & ®3j^er5^?nnmi6!i^ aasisi- 

®^srgi^aiaTfen;’^TrsWtfet!frctaHct?cf 

15b 

^ 3 ^ 1 3 1 ITTTT »rv-€^ ' fii» I ^■< l F^3 ^ng g q5r3T® irfe- 

5^ 55m irfaaic^a?^® & ftfc!w>r55 ^- 

11 ^ a 1<3?rrrcn w^qf^ I §: ^ H^sq- 

y )i3?5cRq^® 




1 Ms.jj^gjf^o 
3 Ms. oi 


2 Ms. 


i Tib ,;jq|.cq- q^-tc- £I]0j3j-(q- 
Caj-^C- Tha Tib. omits .n y R^^ d l ; 

N3 

can it be that tbe cpyist missed the word and wrote in its stead 

so also the Ohiuese in which we have: 

5 Ms. 

6 Ms. The corresponding Tib. words |g* ig£Tj*i^C^ | 

I The word however is not the quite literal sankrit for 

7 Ms. 8 Tib. 9 Ms. 

10 The scribe writes here, evidently by mistake, one of the previous lines: 

^ ^ Ttfe^rr^Rj hr’ *RTOwr 

flf^tl- lO.Jlrg ^ Ij;4 I 







16a 

» <Troi\^21*if ?ft^5tffS[5)T$J ¥Tf^f!jT?cr 

^ qfeat sqgjT ^ 

y ^ 5F?;snnim5reiT^»ara^ nKqrfliq; 

!< 3Tfiitri»!:g^in wf^a® if'wT^g^^^^r’’ 

1 6b 

^ gfttqt "Jy^uwar: 

\ ^=?aiai qr^eqq: 

a f% t q^^q=c MM^wfar; aRim^niKKsi®- 
i( ama5Ef:^"Tfa a:i^ aiar na^ai 3q?at?aii%i5Ri- 

17a 

m fea tmwiaarai^ qTTSfnnf?a ^ a aa^amrai^^- 


1 Ms. 2 Ms. q^fg f^pif 

3 Ms, ^ sp:^ . Tib. a^^5;^-q- 4 Ms. ^fqgjf^ 

5 Ms. fvpg used for . f#:[??j bus been replaced liere by 3^%^^ 

Tib. = burst asuuder , to cub away, bas also been ren- 

dered into Tib. by ci|'^nf|*C]’ 

6 Jiis. has this word occurs agaiu in the sense of ‘drying up’ 

which is supported by its Tib. rendering, I have taken liberty to replace the 
word by I Tib. to be dried up. Gf. Mvyut. 245, 361 

7 Tib. ^P* 246. 361 


9 Tib. jXjr:^- qs^- (^^3^ 


8 Ms. oin#¥^: 

10 Ms. 11 Tib. g-qS' 

Tib. g. 



arfoiifl^ 

« 3ftf5rc[t|3qg^t'^^f5a® ^^t- 

j( ^rara.<j5iqf^ 1 sn^w® ^ Jjpfksna- 


17b 

^ TIT ?R ^tTiflrar® 

\ iK 5firfgaiTai:w ^ m^suiTn §•■ 

^ SfT^cre^T TTH^^ w«t5q!I^5t|;4arTre«i 5f«nTT- 
'i ?r5*i HTTi^ ^cf Trfirwrf?! ^ ^n^r' %it- 
i( fcKPi 'gr ^ "TT^Tc Hirigrar® ftafyrir 

18a 

^ sTs^Naferira trfeilm ^igsr: i 

R gfTOt TTSHsiftaTsicigi: TTi^[fTrg^r?ts^- 

^ «nf€RKT 5rR^ aracr 5555^1 gr 
V gr gigki^; grn^gmaT ^“g'Tgraggg'affg g^- 
i- grfW “gt gnrfe^ gr fii^nrg $gi^g' 


1 Ms. 5 ;si 22 jJr° 

2 Tib. q' = S' demon ; ajspirit. 

3 Ms- 1 cf. Mount. 130. 32 ; Pali: sfH%^TT ^idrRf 


Dtpita, IIIj p. 236. 

4 Ms. jrgpgiigTt^^iTg 

5 Ms. :;r#TR; S^Bf]- CT «C 


Tib. '^q|- gqj;^- s;q|' cf= 


7 Tib. 


9=^’ 


=a kind of curse ; of Mvuut., 197, 141. 


8 Ms. for fisf^ in all the three places. 


9 Lines 3ff. are quoted in .Sil-sa., p. 175. 

10 Ms. gqo 11 SilsS. ; ^‘'’- ^'q’iTjJISI ', 


12 SilcsS. 



18b 

^ qm- 

m^ft 3qq?f it 

^ q^ITOcn3^3?JTJTa: 1 #: gfRcT^q 
y ftsqUTcnp?® 

snnijq' ^cjgsqra ^ 

I9a 

<( 3?^ 5J?^PTcn* 3q^!nq^a^ t 

R araRits® q^ ^qiiqii qigflracqffa i liraa;, 

^ qqq?j?a i aqf a^qq- 

y faiat «3qqT a ^q\qa a ^ ima- 

(( arroat «fq'sq1?a | a aasjafqeqi ^ 

I9b 

% qqqqigq p a scrin^ wfqeqffa agfR^rosi- 
R ^q;qfaa!5ts^q?TR qrfi^ f 

^ jn^l q^q^g wfagrqqf^a i sqq^ 
y ga: ^qfqaagTOTa^^ sinntaguaia- 
k g§qfOTgT:mai^.3 rpjaq- 

20a 

t aaifq^ifisKtgrartajj^f® a ^^v^qq- 
q c^qfa 1 ^ ^amraisj jifa- 

^ ^fa® qKaKaqaira' *ifq«qT% ?Km ^rr- 
y g aiiqa^aqiKOTig afa^affa | qgr aRjam: 

H a^q flqq^ aq^jplfqjf'fl^q a- 


1 Ms. 

“•qi^ 

2 

Ms- asn'raraa?! 

3 

Ms. 

4 Mb. 

gqrqaqfa 

5 

Ms. 

6 

Ms. 

1 Ms. 

“qrff^ 

8 

Ms- afJKg 

9 

Ms. 



20b 


<)\j 


I sim^’ ^a i^g qm- 

51 srf^%a5q: i sm ^ rs^: 

^ f?irt»3^ ^ mrairg ^ a ^ ^V^a . i si^ vrqqJi, q- 
5^ SFT^ ^qi sirgrat fesg^t 

^ ?P5q ?Tnq^ tq^qsp- 

2la 

\ ll^nRRq a«jTTra^q aw^ snqfq^qim 
R ^>a,*ii+t'»> <*iui^5gq^'g- 

^ ftwiTfq''' 1 q qrrfqsqfjg cp^rf^- 

V ^3 ^^q#a qqqT':^f?a qlwJt 
j< ajrq!T!nfqEqf??j 


2lb 

\ g^ q^a ar ®?qT ?nsng«q'f5»T?«tiTT- 



^ q R^aq s^qTqfqasqfflc. i ^ai^rf ^«nfpRi qqrfa® 

« aq qreaKt n^insna: ^aqRaro sTfaria ai^aiiw ^- 



1 Ms. o^^s^iRr 2 ^ 

3 Tib. puts the lines 20b. 4— 2la. 2 after and before | etc. 

4 Of. (Bengal ed.), p. 23. 

6 Tib. cfjq- 

‘ Chinese: fln ® ® and omits I 


6 Ms. 



“it: 

22a. 

\ i ^ ^r flaasi, ^ 

5^ I a^ vm^j^ asim- 

\ a^ 'jaiTT^iaf^S^^Tra^ ^ ^- 
M ^ H«TT*ia^ ara^if s?i?;w^affa ^'rt ai^- 
j( psn^Trf^ a a^ %ara^aa’ s^taa- 

22b 

I qfaqi.* 1 fa ar ahf jarfa ara^rf^a i aaaian i >?- 
R ^ 3 : 34 ^ na^aa^jaT a^ 1 as3- 
^ aitf: fesgat ax fiss^rfax ax a^ a- 
a axaa^ gai ^a:xa'5^® crea aaxaa^ 

S' afaaxs aixtxqfaasax aaafaf^a® sxxaf- 

23a 

\ siaxTOxa ’ aa^axaaatxiaxagaafaaoa 1 5- 
^ x^x ^raxxxfiKatara g^x ^ jt^ [aiaigwxxfa 5T^ax4®] 

axaiaKxxft afeax 

^ axaxaar^5i^3a3iqaxaa?xaaf^^ ax%a? i- 
w ^§ixaaxa ^fiixaRSsaxaaaiK- 

!< ax xair^aaxaxgafaaa'^® xaa^T^ a-:i#t- 


1 jja. sj ^f^sq ri a 2 a ^aaca a waaif' 

supports our reading. 

3 ^ Correct #^37’ 

S Ms. gf^ ^lafaa^X e JIs. adds here 

7 Ms. oyfqqo 

® Ti''- ^■■^'^- ( q^q-aq- ) q^Sl’q- 

^ 10 .Ms. iu all tlis three places. 


9 ais. 





IS. 


23b 

\ gft ^^rsiTfrmTT^^i sin%€5T i 

H fTisTi^q^ftfaERnf^^ ®[T frsjmHsrfaHT 
^ ^5??t ?P5«f ?ts?Fra^ tjgrufni^^TRTR Kfn«^- 
V ^51 sprafesqn,® I if ^?PST% 

4 sTrskfa ^?m[nriifj 


24a 


I 55^ vjcrf^r 35l^ sn?Jir^5 

5^ qjf sgit'nfiTSTr^Jq^® aCrfl^'^Tir iTlCTfRi ^- 

^ f| g^irrasn^f sife,^- 

5^ i ^ I? qi’wf 5pw’ qs^tfia m qiq[H:]^ *1^- 


!< fa if^fir^ qT qq 3Tii|f5!5n?f qr fecf ¥Rra® 

¥mqaf «q5q. 


24b 

\ g^t|q"5rq^ a«rnTcreq »j^r ^qiit 1 
H sj^fqftTtTw^'^s^ wqr: s?im^qf^® 1 

1 of^a^a 

2 Tib. ^Kj^-qg^- qi^C’^SJ^’ 


aa^TaraTaf^a^. 

3 Tib. q^3j-5j--bl. 

i Tib. Cfjcv^- qi,- |j^’<3i’^’ 5’^C' q^'a,3^’^ ] 

5 Ms. o3ffg 6 Ms. o^tP# 

7 Tib. ^■p^= am 

8 Tib. q|[;;. g- j^- j^q- | (^^■:;^3j'q' sigc:’ CSJ' I =r|!3^54' 

' qjc's^' qT]'!?’ -^^’q' q|<3^^rq^‘g=^ 1 

9 Ms. . Tib. z^'g^-cf a^'^c:-qv#i'g^'^ = ’TTaTa: 


a aafa 


10 Ms. 





« 5?fia5i:^qcn:@®5tfqqiTO^f^*f^^=naq- 
^ q^'wRRif^w' 51 *i5if^ 1 §5T cRq cri<m5r- 

25a 

\ ?q ^35T 5K^t I §r qfi;j?X=stF?i 

:;> q' cr^5;¥pj'5 ij; 

^ 5n qfcoftqr i gfi^qc jrgsft ^ ?n^: fssg- 
y 5IT qr qi ^ qiqsftq fqjTi^'qgqwq 

j; 3w?q^q?nsT ¥fq^q® ^ qq fe\qiq^fq® q^qf^q ^ 
=q ^RRT^‘q<- iqg:f^iq^!riq qTrqffcl 

25b 

x ^ JfRfq f^I5aq?qi«T f5?^q: qqrfq%'° 5 fe- 
R ^^Tqq?^5t“ qr5;qT% qr qqfe^iq^TOT- 
^ R qi5?jfe ^ q qqriK’Zllqiq, fe^I^- 
5^ TT^5qqTTr||^fe^iq^Tg'^ST wq% ^ l^f- 
fawq^ftqr^cRq vm^ jqqsqS^.qfqiwT- 


^ ; Tib. 2 Ms. fg^f 

® iwen:^ ^ o^ir wr^ft ; °“'*'^®'^‘'’Tib. 

® ‘■“'’bety = 


8 Cf. Siksd.f p, 174. 

9 Cf. Sikia., 174 : ^ f^I-^N^Ht siKqfR I 

10 of%^ 11 Ms. o:^r 3 ^[^o ; correct Sanskrit \70uld be fq-^...^^ 



qar sftsfi 5;»arr %^- 

V *?w ®rt <1^® snrg^ wcisqjs^^'st- 
5( ¥1^ ?r«rrn5R^ ^iNrig^ ’j^rna 
26b 

^ ^T *51 IRJ5^ ^ qfl'jorf^.'s ;J5J- gprf^Tsqfa 

R arwi%i ff^flf?f 55 

^ snrfjq ®^^i«ii«it ¥rflr^% Ji ^ smgE^: 

y ®3ISI TfTS ¥l<N'MI^4«'H»dWIH'^flin*^^^ ’EH 1 

!( c^qR*=^ cRfrqfe’^® cR?? ^- 

27a 

^ ?r«jnm?5r ?piT^ i 

stsj^i ^ ^ ^r ara ifiifft 5^- 

\ nNt I sjangsJiRR?^^® i 

1 Ma. ^ j^j)^ ; '='• P' ^^'‘= 'i?rr f^f: 

2 Tib. P-rqj-q- C^i'??^' 

N3 

q^- I 

3 M.,. 4 Tib. ^.g^-S^ = 5(Tg 

ND N3 

6 Tib. (qqj'Sic'^’aoC’q^ ® “®’ 

7 Ma. ^ Tib. ^-oj-lj-a;!- ^3j' q^: sjs^Ci^' 

0^^' qx.’ll‘<3i5^’5r I 

8 Cf. SVtsa., pp. 171-5. 9 Ms. ^)=f 

10, Eridently for the Sanskrit word 11 Stkm. ejojlllfij 

12 Ms. ^3 


^ 5iT & vr^cT 57^^ ^ffr ^ flrn^^f f^Rfenr ^4T- 

j( n?r»rf^3 ?!?p '^3 1 1^= i 5^<^T^Tc^r^^m<I■ 

27b 

^ f5:fg[^T?raTfJT^3i?raR?rr i fill 

^ 4 ^ qgH-i:T3t: ^Rr3_ =3^ g q^wr qrarr[if]!=qqT i 

y ^7 g ¥i^fcr® flnqg^^ci 1 

k 5StcqT qq q'.^'qfrcl I qjqitcig® sTW^qqg^q’TiIRranT 

» >a 

28a 

1^ H^FtcI^q ctrar^® goirg^rfHf ¥iqpcl ^ ^ 31- 

R ?s^Ih*° q q#qff?r qi5r%qi5cr“ i t'lT ^"tgrCX^Rsi- 
^ iak ?r flgra ^ faHarapj 
« wk’sqk 1 i s^^RmJis^raqiTJnt ^- 

f< JT ?r^q ciarJT5r^a scf^® cr?a 


1 Tib. iflsertshere q^3j'q' [ Si7.-sa. follows it. 

2 3iksd omits it. 

3 Ms. uses instead of SUcsa, has while Tib. 

tas I ‘‘“= HUSVITTr JpT'JTr STT^ I 

4 Sihsd^ omits ^ 5 Ms. ^ 7 %^: 

6 Seefn.l. 7 3iksd ^ instead of ^ 

s Siksa ^ sSTfqf^ I »7qfg I quio 1 Tib. has 

9 Siksd, xr^ J Tilj- 
XI Ms. 

13 Ms. puts here q. 


10 Ms. 

12 Sihsa os^j^rfelT^Tll^ 







28b 


5?rsf |^- 

^ fir 5:g:JTNTq; I qg[^c5iinTT:^ sifvnfe^ ?TqPT- 

5? ^^isrr g»iq Fic l ? ; a rfe[iT%] 

!< #*UTRi^ ng^f^csw sr^r- 

29a 

^ frrasRcrf® 1 ct^ [¥mg?r:] ^rsnsra^ 

[H5i5q5[^g|^' ira^] [3ii!j!^’] ^t^rarg^Rfnsi- 

^ imtts^ ?i^q ^ EKo'm^^ sn 

!^ cTRR ^ [ifRq’J cT^ 

29b 

!? ¥r^ crsjTRn^TT » 3 ;^f^vit?ifird^fTOT<[ 5 ^]jrfgjTrgq; 1 1 
R ^ gji: iiriigg^ sn- 


1 gi&sd. ( Tib. ^ 

I Sihsa. 

2 Ms. i 3 T^|% 3 Siksa. ofij^i^ 

4 Ms. Tib. g-q-cr| 5 'cf|- qj^- '^?|-q- j5S[^ | 

Evidently our scribe did not know the word ®* I'l^ose who 

have one birth more only intervening between him and his Nirvana. 

s Tib. 5j^cr|- cq^si'iq* !^Y 

N 5 

6 Tib. q|.^q|^-q- I's^- qx,- 

NS 

^ Tib. ^■■^(S^;' =r|«^=il^-q- n^i' 


S' S' =J 7 'sS:' 


etc. 





M esiCT^t^ragmra^' ^c^t q^’of sugim^s' 
ST&STE?! ^ ¥mr#7ra[f^ sninar w 


30a 


. 1 5(ll^% *I>T^ 

»jf^ ^^sanf^ ^- 

niiiT: ^rnTwri® <N?i- 

; •rferfen si»^'hi- 
?rpT 
30b 

^>^3 rfisparat^wi^ ■ 

qsr * <Hg < a i a^rq Tr[.«t^ ^ ^rpi® *i^- 

flr^tsi 555^'JT fsi3nf?i5j m 
^ ^ MWi4t'fc4fq[!n] 

Kit qitsfq ^5i7ii3ret T^S!^ nopilt® ?t[fe!Fft?j^] 

3Ia 


I t gt astii^ T ugiw ft t [ %ft^] 

r 1 5tifra[5t ] 


2 Ms. g r ^iMds i t^ o • Tib. 


q^?;- q^?^ q-:^C- ] ^Sl'q?^- 




3 Ms. ^ 

+ ^rs^ngo '• 8- 8'“°8 ‘>>8 ‘>i‘-th i of. Tib. ^£jj. 

q^a^* o^gc-q- 


® ^ ® ®'’- q^sr]?i'aj^=i>rtN5f% 



k 






k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

« 

k 


?r«»ncf ?iKuf si^%- 

?cr^5f [^] cT«Iiag'5?T r-^JWflcr^gt ?T[55;^] rT^ cT- 

fsf Jirar^r^ s ^sncJn^f 

3lb 

I gr qf? ^ 

sn? gi qafir?iT%&i qf? gi q^^r- 
rf^q iwR 3?rdq ^q€ci 
^-sjragqc!^ i ii^icSH^w^ qrt qwfqqiqj® 

32a 

fq qiqq^jfipj qnr qjK'^Tcr i ^qAm- 

^ fsi%(^i) qr :qqqq-g#f- 

q'q«T-q qqiqfrcq qw^q 'sjRf^sqq;^* 
qsji ^T^msn <1^ ^qsqi 

srqi^^JTPIiqT^ qpngq;'® qnr qtf^^TqS^^qtqrq^ l ?R«j 3^3[^] 

32b 

cT^q qqq^ qqq qq^% q'qq^ 'J^( 

q;^qi qpng^ STII i ^ ’viqyfTPIfq sqtf^ 



q^sq" fq^qfq qri^Rqiq: ^T5ffqq:OT[4q[]- 


1 Ms. but Tib. '^'iq*^-- qj^qj Chin. (Taitho. XIV, p. 407, 

para 2) - -f- ^ g ^ ^ 

2 Ms. g 3 Tib. ssij-qi:,- 

4 Ms. srn^goqq; 

6 Tib. omit- the lines 32a. 2-4. The restoration from Tib. would be ^577- 

^ » 

6 Ms. 

,7 Ms. Tib. q^5^- q-rr|3^- 

Na 

8 Tib. omits the lines 32b. 4 — 33a. 1 

9 Ms. adds here o377f^. 







33a 

R 3flW cTsmi^req !IW^?T TTei^ir fir^^cgi 

^ ^ Qsi^Kfqcrs^T, «?^- 

y srsHn^'^cTsqi:, ^ra ir%in: ^ds^n 

S; i3:^5f;«iT uraiFn ^ iR5^5!R?rs?ni* i 


33b 

\ ^i^igs^srinnr: ^vri^: i qg^tfrsTcgrft^f^ %r- 
^ ir ^^Tsq’’ H^q%% I 

\ 5j ti?n^ q^t^rq^OTHRysT:® qr^oqr: i 
a 2^»3K ^ ^raqMT® q^ffi i rf q^w igq- 

t^qtronf m 

!< Hc^qRqrn oqifqtftfl® qi [q]- 


1 Ms, 


2 The confusion made here by the scribe leads to the supposition that the 
lines not found in Tibetan were additions made at later times by some writers. 
It is not the composition of the scribe or his dictator, for in that ease they 
would not have made a mess of the sentences and words, The Ms. reads; 

3 Tib. has 

No 

4 q^q|-qj"=^ rJid°^r 


5 

6 
8 


Ms- I^#nf=sr ; Tib, J 

No 

7 Ms. ^ 


Tib. 


Cfj^'C]’ ii^jury or danger or barm due 'to disease 


= ^PT^TT. 





34a 




\ [En sr^^qWi ^ ^ sr^icigraf fa'ft^ 

^rr ^t gg^^rar swi^t ^i 

SIT ggri^^rar 

^ ^ iCTfT ] g^nffRusT s=rg?i[T,^g] 

^ JT wfesif srqTTn?rr53 ^rm ?i1^- 

V fers’ji: I cT^sT ^ flngrat 5OT3zig^f|q'ir- 

i( ¥1^ cTsiincT^q srsirj^Tfi^ ^RToft^T i ?i^i 

34b 

\ cT^si THST^fini^sr jpifflfwsT [i:?ic5g§?T ^r]'^ 

^ cTCT ¥iasicTt fl5R^g55t|5t'srfl^si cTshji?!?!! f 

^ flfit^qra ^;w^‘ sn^ ^?Tfre?i^^TWRi fli^- 

(< I [cTSr f^sim ^Tt^ »I^qf?<T]® SH-rcfrsTCcJtfll]^- 


1 TheMs. drops here two or three lines ;cf. Tib. 

I 0’Sf^’3' I ci|3a^’|-qa:; 

=r[3^'q-Q^2q' I q]3a^'|'5ia|’ f qo^' 

=^c- 1 !4]d|=^’q'o,5j' I ^^j-qS;- ^c- 

•NCJ’ 

!| I cTja^'s;^- q- a^^fq-q,C- (q|5qi-q-B;ET]-|-q^- q^- 

2 r^^j-qq- ^■q-^-'^C- 

3 Ms. oRr% ^ gffT ; 


53j' ^54?4’5*^'!3C’ 


etc. 


Tib- ^ai-^-(3j- !T|(5j5>r =J(5;’ ^54^’ 



’I'? 

35a 

'< isrwt?FrgST: I [era ra^ 

^rai i ^^^rrarnra^ 

3 I cT^^r ^ rRr: n^Jm- 

5? f^rfira ®3ii5jfiii5f53rora>3rafraf^ra^Tir i 

til ] 

35b 

\ sKsf ficsgir qrtsj^nng: [ siMrasra^’ i ] 

vrag^ 3ni ^rg ra^t ersiiner^qrffci^ig 

ST ^53- 

•O 

^ ^sTSKTSTRonra tsfi sri^^w gsft^ir- 
V 'SMi't’di* I ^^oT ^rat raifydi »i ^ }i,^^i fe 

k 3 ^r ^ f^»i^ 5f^ gi #?n 5W[5Jrir!] ® 

36a 

^ ^[55 ff sr«Jff]wyiR5JI['tmg 1 fl:eftj 

^ ^juRt^sirraf ?:i3jg?rafr ^ra%!ni° i [geft] 

1 ‘Ms- Tfg- 2 Tib. etc. 

3 Tib. j 

No 

5^^'C’CJ^- vrfq- M ffg 

5 Ms. ^j^r^ijafT^r 

6 Tib. omits the equivalent of 

^ '^''°- CNC 5^c^' q^- § I 

8 Ms. ^ 

3 Tib. §«^-q-*^C' W- i^S^' 3j5^- | C^CSj' ||5j- 

q-ljaj-S]- ^5^'qiR- |=^-q 

Tbe Chinese version o£ Dharmagnptn follows the Sanskrit text, but not 
so much the version of Hiouen Tsiang; (Taisho ed. XIV, p. 404, para 1, 11. 27-28). 
10 Ms. o^vjp 



^ qTt^i^sTRTif ^s?Tlgsrrrxii: srin^T^iK- 
y oi^i^n;?t3««n:^ ^3tJTqi?:f?cr 
^ tof ^ 3TW^|ST ^155 1 ^n^55!T- 

36b 

\ tw ^ g 3^ rants'?’ I i^gir^iKof ^ [firi:-] 

^ s?nas5Tg^(U?gqTisqn5n ^ ^ 

^ ^ fiferS ircRT^ i sr- 

y CTJT^IqITK'^ ^ 

!< ^ ^sifqi^ri [sni^]- 

37a 

\ JI55flJIRr [sTraf:]® I 

^ iT^if^ cT'-iiJit^r ■Rlfstw I 3(?inT3 ^ n&iiifw sprt- 

^ ^ n= co nfi I 3TSI ?3| ?r5r wfl® si^?? n^- 

i< tt® srm wt JT§T??a5#n- 


1 Ms. • cf. Chinese; Taisho ed., vol. XIV,. p. 404, col. 1, 11. 27-38. 

2 Ms. 3 Ms. 

4 See ante, leaf 17b, 1, 1 . 5 Ms. 

C Tib. ETjc:' 5jq|- 3^- ?^[:- ^'51' 

^■q^- ^<3^'^- c\5- §Y 1 

N3 

7 Ms. oqT^TT--^1^ cr%cf. Tib. 5^’ 0^=^’ C^=r|'5j 

8 Ms. q’q^ 

9 Tib. l-q^lqi^- TO Tib. -^-I 





37b 

\ tTra: sTUT sriTcTeSt^ ?rm Jiir- 

s STRoit^ JTR 53%^^ JI^iq^HIlfd f- 

^ STR qif^5?t STRT Ufl- 

5^ g^r^wra: TiiR!t® ^tu it^R^r^w- 
(< m; fir^r^'’ ?im ^^[55>8 rit mtq^- 

^ ^fq^:®...[ n^ra^j^ffPiR: ] 

38a 

!? 'wqng^^®- 

q fi ^ ife rr fr ^R^irr&qmf : i ^cn^mwsr 
$ iinsRi §:5t2¥nl?r ?tct wi^rat 
y Jitrpi ?r«nn5T5^ i si 5f?rs55in^ g- 

J< STRW I iqq ^feit: ejwt qRsfM ?Ts:- 

^ Tjf rt^m: ^ipf 5is:tif n^w: 51^ ?R0f sTsgW! I 


1 

3 Tib. 

5 Tib. 

7 Tib. '^' 


2 Tib. q|5Q^- 
^ Tib. cr|3|^- 

CS,' 


® STfRt Tib. qi^:^- 

^■5ia<3^ ® Tib. q^jij-a^gaj- 

9 Two names not legible in the Ms. occur in Tib. qj^^q and 

For leferencBs to q^ 3 T^^iq-% see (Japanese ed.), p. 81. 

^0 Tib. ^ f 

|^'3' f'’ ^ 

11 Tib. i. e. ^ in used for 





38b 

flcTR sIct: aft^g^qf^corrq’^ 

^ qV srn^ cit 3?Kxt€n«Rr^ gt 

^ 5i? iT^rjtfW^ sJt sn, crei ^rrsT^f ««i5’j2^#- 

5^ flOTtg ^It^farsqf^ [ ] 

^rraapi' ?:f^^ii: [gf<-] 

39a 

\ Tt^ra^gm: ift^sgrar i 

•= wn?ii ’qft'j^cTJf'^it: II si«T qrrai^C^wi-] 

^ i; i [n^i-] 

V ^^^iTiqcflsrr Jtqq" cr^^t w^t?ff ^sjtj]- 
3iiTn?r^!i ®?rir?Twg?fiT- 
39b 

^ Jicaf ^4H?5iPit ficTR nf^[gai ^3;] 3i«i 

fTWra" VPT?!^ ^«l' 

^ ?qf?;gTW I WEnsni i ^ giHr^«Tq'tTgfq-m^ 

V? ^^3j^t|jqrJi¥Rg cTsiTn?r^!T ^girfomifr- 
i( git«J 


NS 


cf. Suvarnapiabhasa, p. 89,: 


2 Tib. q^'qf 1 

3 Tib. -^J^J^- .5?j-q-q^- qcq'l'q- a?=r|2Sl- Sf ] 

i-^c- ^3j-q- T]3j- s^=iia^-q" 

Si 

4 Tib. adds. ^rra^TiffsTR >T'W€g?r?T?rff gRfsift ^f%w3iTgirw5f 

sti^r^g vrn^PT i 

5 Tib. adds. g[;- gq- ^ 5 |^-^qQ^- (q=r|-c3i ^1^' ^S?’ qs^'q* 



40a 

^ qcftJTT armurra]! 

R m qK^ I snrm^: i%5ft ^ 

!# T^: ^ ^r ^ nitsrra^53 ^ 4:t5Tt[iiT?q-] 

atpn^KqcRr: 


40b 

? ^ ^PTR^rt tnrnflpeq^i^, ii str^, 

R q^^sJik Htwirf^y" ^STmrJT. 1 1 

\ ^s?i'® «5i%n>^qi«'t>=tfci«5f ?r?n ^rg;' ’ar jfciVft tr^r 

« ^ lfrT55|ftoi tfai 

!< fqgfn njT ^^5 rn?rcR: r?t i 

41a 

\ ngtsTPgtqreraT sr% fl: ^fsn^q)jn%5R?t=T?r8n 

R wfift^RT 5rsn ^ n 


^q- ^'q-£!3q?4-5s^ g-qj;- wjq* qgq-^'" et|' 

Vo 

'=ilRf’«t^<'^Hrf<!Ts1<i|ri ^i+i ''TT?^ i ?? ^ ■ 

^rrjf I 

1 Tib. q^. qs^-q- ^-qj^- y^^;- 

In the previous tv^o Tib. extracts restored as 

in its ordinary and not the BnddMst technical sense meaning (resolntion). 

The usual Tib, word for ^^'Cl|(5^' | The Chinese versions 

support jrf^HTR > 


2 Tib. JTI^C;. qg^. q:;^q|-2f ajcjj'aj^ j 

gJ^-qS;- a^p^- :^q|- :^c j etc. 

^qT% ^ ' %i . given in the 

Chinese version. 


3 Ms. 









